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To the housetop mounts’ Homovi, 
Faces toward the East, the sunrise. 
All about, the hosts of Hopi— 

All whose hearts are pure and kindly 
Breathe an early invocation. 

Softly through the purple shadows 
Shines the Sun-God in his glory; 
Looks upon the sons of Hopi, 


Smiles upon their growing cornfields, 
Brings the God of Rain to bless them, 
Shake his water gourd above them 
Till the sap comes oozing upward, 
Swelling full the shrunken kernels— 
Thus abundant is the harvest 
In the granaries of Hopi. 

Etta Gifford Young. 
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Where the life-laden waters of the mighty River Colorado, har- 
nessed by the government, join balmy air and pregnant soil to make 
another Valley of the Nile 
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“NOW AN INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL’’ 


Only every day in the year paper in Arizona. 
Only Sunday newspaper in Phoenix. _ Best news 
service in the state. A reliable article on mining 
development a Sunday feature. Daily McCutch- 
eon cartoon. Watch for our series of illustrated 
articles on the leading schools of the Salt River 
Valley, also on the important agricultural industries. 
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IS NEAR AT HAND 


The time to secure a piece of this Garden Spot, for home or spec- 
ulation, is any time, but THE BEST TIME IS NOW. This 


land will never again be so cheap. There is no telling how high 
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has brought another agricultural principality closer to market, 
No other section grows better Apples than the justly famous 


VERDE VALLEY 


of Arizona. A\ll deciduous fruits, hay, grain and a variety of 
vegetables find here a favorable soil and climate. Artesian 
water has recently been developed in manner sufficient to prove 
a vast subterranean flow. A newly constructed line of the 
Santa Fe has its terminus at the head of this valley. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


PAUL P. HASTINGS 
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IN THE NATION’S EYE. 


Announcement was made in the 
October issue of the Arizona Maga- 
zine that the annual sessions of the 
National Irrigation Congress and the 
National Federation of Water Users’ 
Associations would be held in Phoe- 
nix next year. Later there was some 
uncertainty about the maiter, due to 
the financial difficulty of such large 
undertakings. It is believed now that 
a plan has been worked out removing 
all embarrassment, and that these 
conventions will be held in Phoenix. 

The official call has been issued, 
also, for the holding of the annual 
convention of the National Livestock 
Association in Phoenix, January 14, 
15 and 16, 1913. The secretary of the 
latter, T. W. Tomlinson, will be here 
from Denver in a short time to make 


preliminary arrangements for’ the 
sessions. 
With the exception of a_ single 


session of the Irrigation Congress, 
held here many years ago when the 
irrigation idea was regarded as a fad 
rather than a great economic policy, 
and the convention was but a confer- 
ence of a few western enthusiasts, 
these coming meetings are the first 
recognition of the importance of the 
Arizona capital as a conventson point 
in affairs of great national moment. 
What this new order of things means 
for the state and its industries would 
be fit subject for a tong discourse, not 
to be undertaken at this time. Phoe- 
nix a national convention city! State- 
builders, keep the thought in mind. 
View it each day from one of its 
many angles. It’s important. Arizona 
has arrived. 


During the past month a board of 
army engineers, sent by the interior 
department, visited Arizona and care- 
fully inspected the conditions at the 
San Carlos reservoir site with a view 
to the feasibility of building a storage 
dam. Their report will be awaited 
with interest. It is well known that 
the Southern Pacific system seeks a 
right of way through the Gila Canyon 
for its through. line, contending that 
construction of the road makes that 
particular right of way imperative. 
If it be granted, a reservoir at that 
-point is impossible. The reservoir 
promoters, on the other hand, claim 


that the railroad can utilize a high | 
line and not interfere with their stor- 


age program. 
he tee 


_ The subscriptign price of the Ari- 
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is no better Christmas present for a 
friend than a year’s subscription, espe- 


cially if that friend live in another 
state. Just read our reduced 
CHRISTMAS OFFER 
From now until January 15, 
1913, every subscriber who will 


renew his subscription may do so 
for one year for $1.00, and will 
be given as many additional sub- 
seriptions at the same rate as he 
may desire, to send to distant 


friends with Christmas compli- 
ments. 
Every new subscriber at the 


regular rate may have as many 
additional subscriptions as he de- 
sires to send away, at the rate 
of $1.00 per year. 


THE POWER LINE. 


It is commonly known that the rec- 
lamation service some months ago 
entered into contracts to supply the 
mining companies near Miami and 
Magma with electric power on terms 
that will return to the project hun- 
dreds cf thousands of dollars annually. 
During the month announcements 
have been made of great economic 
importance to the entire project in 
connection with these power lines, for 
the building of which surveys are now 
under way, and the remodeling of the 
Roosevelt-Phoenix line that has been 
in commission for years. Experience 
has demonstrated that the interfer- 
ence with the service on the Roose- 
velt-Phoenix line has resulted mainly 
from the perching of large birds on 
the poles, which, by extending their 
wings until they touched two wires, 
have short circuited and burned out 
the line. It has been decided to re- 
model the line by elevating the pres- 
ent poles, or towers, somewhat, and 
attaching the wires by “suspension” 
insulation. The towers and crossarms 
will then be above the wires so birds 
perched thereon cannot reach them, 
nor can they, sitting on one wire, 
reach another. This remodeling will 
cost considerable money, but it will 
also make unnecessary about one- 
third of the towers now in use. The 
Miami and Magma lines are to be 
built by the purchasers of the power 
and not at the expense of the project. 
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THANKSGIVING ODE 


(A rearrangement of the Twenty-third Psalm) 


The Lord my Shepherd is, 

No want or fear I know. 

Through pastures green he leadeth me 
still waters flow. 

He doth my soul restore 

To righteous paths, and clear, 

And when I through the valley go 
Of shadows vast and drear, 

I'll have His staff to lean upon, 

No evil will I fear. 

me doth he set, 
Though foes abideth by. yd 

The oil of love anoints my head, 

My cup is filled on high. 

most merciful! 

Thy goodness follows me; 

Make my abode thy, dwelling place, 
And keep me close to, Thee. 


Etta Gifford Young. 
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The towers to be discarded by the 
Roosevelt-Phoenix line will be util- 
ized in the construction of the new 
lines and the project reimbursed to 
the extent of their value. It is esti- 
mated that the salvage thus secured 
will just about offset the expense of 
remodeling the Roosevelt-Phoenix line 
which will then be equipped in the 
most up-to-date manner and _ better 
service assured. 


ARIZONA’S AGRICULTURAL TRAIN 


The University of Arizona, located 
at Tucson, is sending over the state 
a demonstration train under the direc- 
tion of Prof. A. M. McOmie of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. He 
is assisted by a corps of able instruc- 
tors who lecture to the farmers and 
any other interested citizens, on mod- 
ern methods of crop culture, fruit 
growing, stock raising, soil and cli- 
mate. These discourses are delivered 
at the train and frequently supple- 
mental lectures are given at some 
convenient place in the locality vis- 
ited. Several days will be spent in 
each of the larger towns of the state. 

During the stay of the agricultural 
scientists in Phoenix, throngs eager 
for instruction filled the train and 
questioned the professors, looked at 
the exhibits of fruits, cereals and veg- 
etables; examined the separators and 
the two fine looking Jersey cows kept 
to provide these machines with work- 
ing capital; discussed the farming 
tools, and in most instances appeared 
genuinely interested and enthusiastic. 
As a method of instruction, this idea 
is growing in popularity, having 
proved successful wherever it has 
been tried. 


It should not be understood by read- 
ers that the article in this issue on 
the display of agricultural products 
at the fair, is an attempt at a com- 
plete list from any county. It would 
take an entire issue of the magazine 
to furnish that. Only the high lights 
are mentioned. 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 
(By Etta Gifford Young) 


As the first long shafts of golden 
light cast their radiance across the 
purple shadows of the mesa, the good 
Hopi wraps his blanket about him, 
mounts to the housetop and facing 
the East, murmurs his morning prayer 
to the Sun God. 


7 - ote 
. + * 


The cover page of this issue of the 
Arizona Magazine was painted by Mr. 


J. F. Krebs, art instructor of the 
United States Indian Service at the 
government school near Phoenix. Mr. 


Krebs has sketched American scen- 
ery irom ocean to ocean, but has de- 
voted his talent for seveal years past 
to the depiction of Arizonian and 
Indian landscape and figure painting. 

Probably nothing from his brush 
embodies more fully the spirit of mys- 
tery that broods above the 
than this Hopi house, architecturally 
unique, set upon a high mesa, the 
silent figures on the roof breathing 
their morning prayer to the rising 
sun, all adding to that strange sense 
of exultation and wild freedom exper- 
ienced by the traveler in the flat, un- 
tenanted places of the earth. 

The kiva or estufa in the picture 
is walled about, though more fre- 
quently there are simply a few flat 
stones piled around an opening in the 
earth. These underground rooms are 
sometimes connected with the houses 
and sometimes not as in the present 
instance. They serve as_ council 
chambers where many of the relig- 
ious and civic ceremonials of the vari- 
ous tribal fraternities are held. 

The faces in the border are masks 
used to represent the Sun-Father in 
the complicated symbolism of the 
Hopi worship. 

The prayer sticks or bahos are of- 
ferings laid upon the shrines of their 
galaxy of gods, which equal numeri- 
cally the fabled deities that dwelt on 
Mount Olympus in ancient Greece. 

The Rain God, represented in the 
figures shown in the lower border of 
the picture, is uncouth enough in the 
eyes of an unbeliever to merit some 
extraordinary power, but to the Hopi 
agriculturist he is an all important 
deity to be propitiated at all seasons; 
else the clouds will not precipitate 
their moisture upon the sparse corn- 
fields and straggling peach orchards 
which are the acme of abundance to 


desert 


these aboriginal farmers, and great 
distress, possibly starvation, will 
follow. 

: * 


Some three or four hundred citizens 
of Phoenix, responsive to an invita- 
tion by the Board of Trade, assembled 
the other evening and decided to in- 
augurate an annual, three day, win- 
ter festival to be held on Admission 
day, February 14, the day pefore and 
the day after. That’s the way they 
do things in Phoenix. The festival 
will be under the direction of a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Board 
of Trade, the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the Phoe- 
nix Real Estate. Board, and it is 
planned to make it state-wide. 
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ARIZONA 


ARIZONA AT THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 


The New State’s Greatest Opportunity to Display Its Resources Before 
A Land Hungry, Homeseeking World 


(Millons of people will cross the continent in 1915. 


Arizona’s boast is that her resources need only to be given 


publicity to start an army of immigration, greater than has yet invaded any state. Here is Arizona’s opportunity. ) 


RIZONA! Bally name, 


eh? Not bad for the 
place, though. Prob- 
ably means ‘arid- 
zone’”’. The speaker 


was an Englishman, 
standing on the rail- 
road platform rial 
Phoenix a year or so 
ago. An American 
standing near, overheard the remark 
and said sharply: 
“Well, you’ve got 
friend. 


another guess, 
The word ‘Arizona’ was taken 
from ‘zone of Aries.’ Aries is the 
ram, or power. So Arizona means 
power. Watch it a few years and 
you'll see what I mean.” 

Arizona of the past might have 
demonstrated the Englishman’s defin- 
ition. Arizona of today is proving 
her wonderful fertility and Arizona 
of tomorrow will show the world what 
her marvelous resources of agricul- 
tural, mineral and climatic wealth 
can do towards developing prosperity 
for her. 

Arizona’s need now is for more peo- 
ple and more capital. The state is 
sixth in the Union in point of area, 
containing 113,020 square miles of ter- 
ritory. But in population Arizona 
only ranks FORTY-SIXTH, with 204,- 
354 people in the 1910 census. 

Arizona has much to offer new set- 
tlers and new capital. The great Salt 
River Valley alone contains 250,000 
acres of irrigable area. It is one of 


the most fertile territories in the 
world, rivaling the famous delta of 
the Nile. 


Standing guard over the prosperity 
of the valley is the great new Roose- 
velt dam, a government project which 
makes the largest artificial lake in 
the world, containing 1,300,000 acre 
feet of water. This valley alone will 
support in comfort and even luxury 
at least 15,000 families. ; 

Soil, warmth, moisture—these three 
things which give as nearly perfect 
farming conditions as can be found 
on the globe, are offered by Arizona 
to settlers. The farmer can make 
of his work a science, for he does not 
have to trust to the clouds for irri- 
gation, but can get moisture just 
when he needs it. 

Arizona has always been consid- 
ered by the outsider as a hot, dry 
state, where cattle raising and copper 
mining were the only possible profita- 
ble businesses. How diversified are 
the products and industries even now 
prevailing in the state can be seen 
from a single glance. 

Among them are cattle raising, 
dairying, cheese making, poultry in- 
dustry, ostrich growing, hog farming, 
sheep raising for mutton and wool, 
stock and race horse breeding, mule 
breeding, honey making, grapes for 
wine, raisins and shipment, berry 
farming, cantaloupe and watermelon 
growing, alfalfa raising, growing of 
grains, potatoes, sugar cane, beets, 
cotton, truck farming, deciduous 
fruits, eucalyptus growing, etc. 

Where is Arizona going to get the 
new settlers and capital with which to 
develop her idle acres and yet unac- 
cepted business opportunities? . 

That is the question which the San 
Diego Exposition in 1915 wants to 
help in answering. 


a aT 


THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION — 


One of the finest locations on the promontory devoted to the States’ Exhibits, has been chosen by the Arizona 
Commission. 


Arizona’s Seaport. 

Take out your map of the United 
States. Look at the state of Arizona. 
Sixth in size among the states of the 
union, containing unknown mineral, 
agricultural and commercial wealth, 
Arizona’s logical seaport is San 
Diego, California. 

When the San Diego and Arizona 
railroad is completed to Yuma, Ari- 
zona points can ship their products 
straight to the seacoast, saving time 
and money. Through this direct ship- 
ment to San Diego and thence, via 
the canal by water to the world’s 
marts, Arizona’s trade relations can 
be immensely improved. 

If the time ever comes when the much 
discussed annexation of Imperial and 
San Diego counties to the state of Ari- 
zona actually takes place, Arizona 


will possess every natural advantage 


resources of 
mineral wealth, soil productivity, 
sufficient moisture, equable, warm 
climate, hundreds of thousands of til- 
lable acres and one of the finest har- 
bors in the world. 

This harbor is land-locked, thirteen 
miles long, with entrance and anchor- 
age depths sufficient to accommodate 
any ship afloat. As first port of call 
on the west coast of the United States 
north of the Panama Canal, the city 
and her exposition will naturally com- 
mand first attention from those visi- 
tors in 1915 who come from Furope 
and the eastern parts of the United 
States by water through the canal and 
north on the Pacific coast. 

From Europe each year thousands of 
hardy, desirable immigrants land in 
New York and other Atlantic ports. 
These people are seeking homes of 


possible in one state, 


their own in the great America, but 
they find upon arrival that the only 
cheap land is thousands of miles away 
by a long and expensive railroad jour- 
ney, with bewildering changes of 
cars. So they stay in the eastern 
cities, but a very small per cent ever 
reaching the west. 

When these people realize that they 
can land in the port of San Diego for 
a few dollars mcre than it costs to 
reach New York and that they then 
will have but a short journey to the 
idle acres of the great west, the Pa- 
cific coast port will naturally be the 
landing place chosen, 

Trans-Atlantic steamship companies 
have already fo1eseen this decision 
and made plans accordingly. From 
Mediterranean points to San Diego 
via the canal the fare will cost the 
immigrant but six dollars more than 


from the same points to New York. 
More than 50,000 tickets for trans-At- 
lantic passage through the canal to 
Pacific coast points have already been 
sold in various parts of Europe. 

A large portion of the thousands of 
eastern residents who will visit the 
Pacific coast in 1915 will travel 
through the Panama canal and then 
up the western coast. As San Diego 
is the first port after the long ocean 
journey, the visitors will naturally see 
San Diego’s exposition first. 

First Impressions. 

First impressions always count, and 
the states, countries and counties 
which exhibit at San Diego will have 
a chance to impress upon the visitors 
the value and interest of the re 
sources, opportunities and develop- 
ment of each particular section. 

The eastern man who wants a west- 
ern farm can decide for himself in an 
intimate comparison of values, just 
what state of the great west shall be 
his future home. The investor can 
see the present development and fu- 
ture chances for profit in the different 
states and decide where he will put 
his capital. 

Arizona’s wonderful possibilities, 
her wealth of historical beauty, her 
great expanse of rich soils, her tre- 
mendous irrigation projects, her com- 
paratively untouched mineral riches, 
offer possibilities for an exhibit of im- 
mense interest. 

The San Diego exposition is planned 
to bring development to the states of 
the west in more than one way. It 
will show the new settler, through the 
exhibits, that the states make, where 
he wants to make his home. 

It will demonstrate to the business 
man the possibilities of investment in 
whichever state pleases him best. And 
in addition to these means of devel: 
opment, it will show the world just 
what are the producis and business ot 
each state, thus establishing new mar 
ket relations, which will increase as 
the new settlers and new investors 
further develop the state’s resources 

Character of Exposition. 

The character of the San Diego ex- 

position is such as to make it essen- 
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the fruit and all the various processes 
which it must undergo before the fin- 
ished, bottled product is ready for the 
market. 

Every bottle, can and package of 
any sort must be taken away from the 
grounds just as soon as it is finished, 
while man and machines continue 
turning out more products and teach- 
ing the visitor the “how” of it. 

The state cf California is backing 
the San Diego Exposition to a very 
considerable extent. The state building 
will be one of the most conspicuous 
on the grounds and the counties have 


desired. This permits countries, 
states and counties to show in detail 
the advantages they possess. 

No section must divide its exhibit 
into a dozen different parts for use in 
as many different buildings, but can 
concentrate it in one spot where the 
visitor can tell almost at a_ glance 
what the section’s assets are. 

The history and resources of the 
states west of the 100th meridian are 
so diversified in character as to per- 
mit each state an exhibit totally dif- 
ferent in character from that of every 
other state, yet splendidly indicative 
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and skilled assistance, the San 
Diego Exposition will be the most 
wonderful horticultural exhibit ever 
gathered together. More than 2,500,- 
000 trees, shrubs, vines, plants and 
flowers from the countries of the 
world will be growing in the grounds 
by 1915. 

Fifth, the character of San Diego’s 
Exposition being one of progress, and 
the promotion and exploitation of the 
West, so arranged that not one ex- 
hibit will be lost, the states and for- 
eign governments will get returns in 
increased settlement and prosperity, 


tem 


Administration Building, occ 


divided into groups for joint exhibits. 
Among these will be the Southern 
Counties exhibit, which will include a 
five-acre citrus orchard, containing 
800 trees, as well as a handsome 
building for the display of other indus- 
tries. 

The counties of the Sacramento 
Valley will have a joint exhibit, dem- 
onstrating to the visitor the original 
cost, maintenance cost and the possi- 
ble profits of an ideal Sacramento 


upied April 1, 1912, as it was decorated 


Arizona Commissioners. 


of the opportunities offered. 
San Diego As a Site. 

San Diego’s claims as the proper 
location for an exposition celebrating 
the opening of the Panama Canal and 
exploiting the states and countries 
which will be most affected by that 
event, are founded on several things. 


First of all, San Diego is the 
“mother city” of the west coast, the 
first port on the Pacific shores of the 
United States north of Panama. 


The Old Mission Dam at San Diego, which 
produced in miniature at the Exposition, in contrast with re 


tially western. Progress is the key- 
note, actual, visible progress. Vist 
ors to the exposition will see no long 
rows of dust-covered, idle machinery. 
“They will pass no shelves and tables 
of canned and bottled goods. 


Instead of these things, they will 
see the machines in full operation, 
turning out their designated products. 
Instead of pickles in bottles, the visi- 
tors will watch the pickers culling 


Valley farm. Fruits grown in the re- 
gion will be seen in the orchard, which 
will surround the Sacramento Coun- 
ties building, and fine stock, alfalfa 
growing, etc., will be shown. 

San Diego offers to the exhibitor 
one advantage never before possible in 
a world’s exposition where so much 
space is demanded for “‘dead”’ exhibits. 
That advantage is sufficient ground 
space for an exhibit of any character 


is the oldest irrigation projecton the Pacific Coast. 
productions of the great Roosevelt 


and other dams, showing the wonderful strides in reclamation engineering. 


It will be re- 


Second, as the first port and with 
direct communication by railroad with 
the West. San Diego is the logical 
shipping and receiving point for that 
great section. 

Third. San Diego has a climate 
which is the every-day-in-the-year sort 
and the big exposition will be open 
every one of the 365 days in 1915. 


Fourth, on account of this climate, 
combined with a fine irrigation sys- 


for the Reception of the 


far more than commensurate with the 
original cost of the exhibit. 

Sixth, the architecture of the San 
Diego Exposition is to be Spanish- 
Colonial in type, which is especially 
fitting for the type of exposition it 
is to be. With every building kept in 
harmony with its neighbors, and the 
whole in a setting of trees and flow- 
ers, the San Diego Exposition will, 
according to some of the ‘country’s 
great architects, landscape gardeners 
and others well acquainted with ex- 
positions in general, be the most 
beautiful world’s celebration ever 
held. 

Seventh, San Diego has accom- 
plished more in actual progress to 
date than any other world’s exposi- 
tion, two years before the opening. 


A force of 250 men are at work on 
the grounds, grading, filling, build- 
ing, etc. 


Present Progress. 

Practically all the rough grading 
has been completed. The main street, 
or prado, as it is called, is being cut 
through the grounds. Most of the 
sites have been graded, as well as 
streets and contour roads. Grading 
and leveling on the Isthmus, as the 
San Diego Exposition’s midway will 
be called, has been started and will 
be rushed to completion in order that 
concessionaires who desire to plant 
trees and gardens about their shows 
can begin work in time to have a 
good growth before 1915 

The construction of the 1,000-foot 
bridge over Cabrillo Canyon, which 
will form the main entrance to the 
grounds, is being rushed. The lower 
arches of the bridge will rest in an 
ornamental lake 500 feet long and 150 
feet wide. A concrete spillway at the 
lower end has just been finished and 
as soon as the rains fill the lake, 
planting of sides with trees, shrubs 
and ferns willbe. commenced. 

The Administration building has 
been in use for many months, while 
four service buildings have been 
erected and occupied for a year. A 
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cafe and quarters for employes were 
finished some time ago, while a field 
hospital has been built and equipped 
for use. 

Work on the Electricity building, 
which will be the first of the exhibit 
buildings of the main group to be 
erected, is progressing rapidly. 

The southern counties’ citrus orch- 
ard is already set out and displaying 
a fine growth. Sturdy young trees, 
bearing fruit and flowers will be 
ready to welcome the visitor in 1915. 

The horticultural end of the expo- 
sition is showing splendid progress. 
More than 150,000 trees and shrubs 
have already been set out. Groves of 
fine young eucalyptus, acacia and 
palm trees have been planted in the 
canyons and along the hillsides. 

All this planting will be permanent 
development of the most beautiful 
character in the 1,400-acre city park, 
which is the site of the San Diego 
Exposition. 

In the great exposition nurseries, 
covering over 100 acres, there are 
being propagated hundreds of thou- 
sands of plants. Japan, India, China, 
the Philippines, Central and South 
America are sending their choicest 
specimens to be used through the 
grounds and in the giant lath-house, 
600 feet square and 58 feet high, 
which will be the Botanical building 
of this unique exposition. 

So successful has been the propa- 
gation already of tropical and semi- 
tropical plants in the San Diego Ex- 
position nurseries, that agricultural 
experts are urging the establishment 
at San Diego of a permanent govern- 
ment station for experimenting with 
various commercial as well as orna- 
mental species. 

The Exhibits. 
the exhibits to be shown, 
be of more interest and 


Among 
none will 


President D. C. Collier, of the San 
Diego Exposition. Full of energy, dip- 


lomatic, far-sighted, he is a figure 
characteristic of the spirit of the 
Great West. 


value to the arid and semi-arid states 
of the great West than the irrigation 
exhibit. This received the unqualified 
endorsement and promise of support 
from the recent International Irriga- 
tion Congress, which declared the 
San Diego plans to be the most com- 
prehensive irrigation exhibit ever 
proposed. : 
Every form of irrigation from the 
‘crude ditches of the primitive peo- 
ples to the magnificent reclamation 
proects of the present. day, will be 
shown in the exposition: 
Dry-farming and the c6nservation 
of moisture in the land; of vast im- 
portance to the farmer in the arid 
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states; scientific treatment of soils; 
intensive farming in all its branches; 
breeding of better strains in fruit, 
poultry, stock, ete.—these are but a 


In short, the San Diego Exposition 
is planned to interest and instruct 


the visitor at the same time; to hold 
his attention by a vivid portrayal of 


resources and opportunities of the 
states west of the 100th meridian and 
the countries of Central and South 
America; and through this method of 


Recently Completed Moreno Dam, forming one of a chain of Reservoirs giving San Diego one of the best munic- 


few of the instructive things which 
it is planned to show the progressive 
farmer and the interested visitor at 
the San Diego «xposition. 


ipal water systems in the country. 


the life of today and yesterday, while 
he is consciously or unconsciously 
gaging for himself the future possi- 
bilities; to show him the beauties, 


instruction to show the world the 
value of greater settlement and bet- 
ter commercial relations with those 
states and countries. 


GRAHAM GOUNTY GROWING 


HIS headline is not in- 
tended to suggest 
that Graham county is 
any larger in point of 
area than it used to 
be. On the contrary 
another county 
Greenlee, was sliced 
off its eastern horizon 

wad 2 cOUuDle of years ago. 
But Graham is growing right along in 
a bigger and better way. It still has ma- 
jestic tree covered mountains filled 
with pure water and rich minerals and 
the broad valley of the upper Gila 
than which there is no more fertile 
field. Its soil wealth has brought into 
being the prosperous towns of Sol- 
omonville, Safford, Thatcher, Pima ‘and 
others, made possible by the Gila Val- 
ley railroad of the Arizona Eastern 
system, which traverses its length 
and which will ultimately be part of 
a transcontinental line. 
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NO FREE ASSAYS MADE BY GED- 
LOGICAL SURVEY. 


Attention is called by the United 
States Geological Survey at Washine- 
ton to the fact that it does not make 
analyses or assays of ores or metals 
for private parties. Many specimens 
and samples are received by the Sur- 
vey, accompanied by requests fo: 
such treatment, with which it is im- 
possible to comply The force of 
chemists employed in the Survey is 
small, and their time is fully occupied 
by their regular official duties. The 
Geological Survey has no facilities at 
all for making gold and silver assays. 
The most that can be done is for the 
Survey geologist to give an off-hand 
opinion based on a simple examina- 
tion of the specimen. If an assay is 
desired, the proper course is to em- 
ploy a private assayer or to send the 
specimen to one of the government 
assay offices, where a regular charge 
is made for such work When speci- 
mens are sent to the Survey for ex- 
amination, applicants: should be par- 
ticular to state whether -they wish 
them.-returned. as otherwise they will 
be destroyed 


Solomonville is the seat of the county 
government, Safford the most populous 
agricultural center and Thatcher is 
the seat of the Academy of the Latter 
Day Saints, recognized as a worthy 
school of learning, fostered by a people 
who have done much to develop Ari- 
zona from its romantic wildness to a 
position in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion, if good schools and progressive 
government be warrant for such a 
claim. 


Within the month announcement is 
made that the laying of water pipes 
in the town of Safford has been com- 
pleted and that place is now enrolle. 
as an Arizona city with the most im- 
portant of public utilities, a water sys- 
tem, supplied from the pure sources 
of the Graham mountains that at even- 
tide cast their shadows over the peace- 
ful valley. A lighting system is under 
construction. 


Another item of interest to many 
outside the state as well as in it, is 
that work is scheduled to begin before 
this article is in press, on the new 
“Arizona State Sanatorium” at Saf- 
ford, which is planned to be the best 
institution of the kind in the west. 

Safford has a population of 2,000, 
elevation 2,914 and is but four hours’ 
ride from an elevation of 9,000 feet 
in the Graham mountains. Thatcher 
has a population of 1000 with water 
system under construction. Pima has 


a population of 1000 with a mountain 
water supply. All are surrounded by 
farm homes and all have the best of 
schools, banking and other facilities, 
and the markets of mining towns eas- 
Hot 
Springs near Pima is a well known 


ily reached by rail. Indian 
health resort, being a group of eight 


natural mineral springs. 


Loading a Car of Salt River Valley Honey. 


This car of honey was loaded by 
William Lossing, October 4, 1912, with 
443 cases, sold at $6.60 per case, or 
$2,990.80, net to the producer. 


shipped so far this, season by Mr. 
Lossing, who has been an independ- 


Six- 
teen carloads of honey haye been . 
‘ ment is a new beekeeper, who began 


ent shipper for eight years, a total 
of 4,209 cases, net weight 505,080 
pounds, valued at $27,779.40 in cash. 


‘Every contributor to the car ship- 


business during the year 1912. 
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OPENING OF THE SIPHON 


Celebration of the Yuma’s Greatest Event Assuring Water to Thousands 


YROM the earliest in- 
vasion of Arizona by 
civilized man, Yuma 
and the area com- 
prising Yuma County. 
has played an impor- 
tant part in its his- 
tory. It has loomed 
large in the records 
of pioneer days 
which are now of the past. The 
Yuma of the present will date from 
November 18, 1912, when the city by 
the Colorado, that has been for two 
generations the southern gateway to 
the Golden state, celebrated the 
“Opening of the Siphon,’ with the 
most elaborate ceremonies ever held 
in that part of Arizona, That inci- 
dent marked the application of irri- 
gation water under the Yuma pro- 
ject, better known as the Laguna 
Dam project of the United States 
Reclamation Service, to the reclaim- 
able area of land below the city of 
Yuma, on the Arizona side of the 
river, something over 50,000 acres. 


Yuma is now entitled to be called a 
city, for what is lacking of such dig- 
nity will soon be supplied. Its pop- 
ulation is estimated at approximately 
five or six thousand people, and on 
the occasion of the recent celebration 
perhaps 10,000 souls were present, all 
rejoicing in a spirit of festivity. The 
ceremonies were directed by E. A. 
Lindemann, formerly connected with 
the Reclamation Service, but now a 
law practitioner in Yuma. After his 
address of welcome an invocation was 
offered by Rt. Rev. J. W. Atwood, 
Bishop of Arizona of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Atwood 
may well consider himself an official 
dignitary on such occasions, as he 
performed a similar office on the 
occasion of the dedication of the 
great Roosevelt Dam, by the distin- 
guished citizen whose name it bears. 
Earl B. Smith, president of the Yuma 
Water Users’ Association, delivered 
an address, and addresses were made 
by Lieutenant Governor Wallace of 
California, who represented Governor 
Hiram Johnson, and by Governor 
George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona. A 
feature of the ceremony was the pre- 
sentation of a handsome set of silver 
to Francis L. Sellew, who has had 
charge of the work as project engi- 
neer, for the government, during the 
construction of the siphon. A civic 
parade of spectacular proportions and 
interest followed, and other festal 
features marked the days immedi- 
ately succeeding. 


What will more concern the read- 
ers of the Arizona Magazine will be 
a brief review of the features and the 
magnitude of the Yuma project, the 
warrant of Yuma’s future greatness, 
as the Salt River project is the insur- 
ance of perpetual prosperity for the 
capital city of the state and the vast 
agricultural area that surrounds it. 


About eleven miles above Yuma is 
the Laguna Dam across the Colorado 
River, a weir structure 19 feet high 
and 4,780 feet (almost a mile) long. 
This construction raises the river at 
that point sufficiently to impound 
about 25,000 acre feet of water in an 
area of ten square miles, something 
of a reservoir, though it is known as 
a diversion rather than a_ storage 
dam, the storage being incidental. 


of Acres Under the Yuma Project 


By GC. S. SCOTT 


The Gila River empties into the 
Colorado from the east just above the 
city of Yuma and in the Gila bottoms, 
or on the triangular area formed by 
the junction of the two rivers there 
is approximately 20,000 acres of land 
watered by a flow diverted to ditches 
from the eastern or Arizona end of 
the Laguna Dam. Opposite, on the 
California side of the river, lies the 
Yuma Indian reservation, a part of 
which has been thrown open to set- 
tlement and much of it filed on, 17,000 
acres of which is designed to be 
watered by a reservation canal run- 


ning southwesterly from the Cali- 
fornia end of the Laguna Dam. Both 
these tracts have been receiving 


water for some time, the Gila Valley 
bottoms having been formerly served 
in a way by small old-time ditches 
and pumping plants in private own- 
ership. 


But the larger area of land now 
brought under the water supply of the 
government project totals about 53,- 
000 acres lying south of Yuma and on 
the Arizona side of the river. To 
bring the water to the land from the 
diversion point, the Laguna Dam, top- 
ographical conditions made it neces- 
sary to parallel the river with a mam- 
moth ditch, from the California end 
of the Laguna Dam to a point nearly 


Date Tree at 
Yuma, Arizona 
Laden with 
Fruit 


opposite the city of Yuma. Here huge 
shafts were dug on either side of the 
river and lined with steel and cor- 
crete, after which they were con- 
nected with a tunnel below the river 
bed, by the use of compressed air, 
after methods employed in the driv- 
ing of the great tunnels under the 
Hudson in New York. Connecting the 
canal with the shaft on the California 
side of the river, the diverted water 
of (the mighty Colorado shot under the 
parent stream to emerge on the Ari- 
zona side, placing in commission the 
great siphon which is to water a gar- 
den patch of half a hundred theusand 
acres of alluvial soil, formed as was 
that of the valley of the Nile, and 
comparable in its fertility with no 
other region of like extent. 


This makes a total area under the 
Yuma project of approximately 90,000 
acres, 73,000 acres of which it is pro- 
posed to water by gravity canals and 
the rest by pumping or other auxil- 
lary methods. In coming time there 
may be added other lands, for no man 
living can safely say the end of man’s 
‘ingenuity has been reached in ‘the 
line of reclamation, and every Ari- 
zona acre not covered by rocks is 
good for something when supplied 
with water; but sufficient unto the 


prosperity of Yuma is 90,000 acres, or 


even the half of it, 
Lying at an altitude of from 100 to 
150 feet; under almost a tropical sun, 
whose heat is tempered by the cool 


properly tilled. 


breezes of the Gulf of California 
sweeping up the Colorado River; 
where twelve months of spring, sum- 
mer and autumn leave winter a myth, 
intensively cultivated, its productivity 
exceeds that of an area many times 
as great in any of the far-famed agri- 
cultural states. 

For the information of prospective 
settlers, it is stated that the govern- 
ment deals with the people through 
a water users’ association, as under 
all the projects, complying with the 
requirements of the reclamation law 
and the administrative rules made by 
the Reclamation Service. The farm 
unit under the project is 160 acres of 
titled or privately owned land. The 
unit for land taken up by homestead 
since the inauguration of the project 
is forty acres and the unit on the 
Indian reservation is twenty acres. 
And intensively cultivated, no settler 
on even twenty acres need grow 
weary through idleness. 

The crops suitable to the soil are 
more varied than anywhere else in 
the world, with the possible exception 
of similar sections of Arizona, with 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE MINING COUNTIES 


By ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG 


ISITORS to Agricul- 
tural Hall at the first 
State Fair of Ari- 
zona could not help 
but be impressed at 
the splendid exhibits 
from the farms, or- 
chards and vine- 
yards of the so- 
called “mining coun- 

There was a time before the 
days of irrigation and the advent of 
dry farming when Yavapai, Coconino, 
Pinal, Pima, Greenlee, Graham, Na- 
vajo and Yuma counties were known 
to fame only from the rich deposit of 
gold and copper in their mountains, 
that yielded reluctantly to the pros- 
pector’s pick. 

The Salt River Valley in Maricopa 
county has been the banner agricul- 
tural region in the eyes of its resi- 
dents and most of Arizona’s visitors, 
this being especially true since the 
building of the great Roosevelt Dam. 
No more surprised persons looked 
upon the dry farming displays from 
portions of Yavapai county, home of 
the fabulously rich United Verde mine, 
than these same Maricopians. Accus- 
tomed as they were to seeing the fine 
red apples from the watered ranches 
on the Verde win the blue ribbons, it 
was rather difficult to assimilate the 
fact that the arid agriculturists from 
the northern parish were raising cab- 
bage as big as pumpkins, pumpkins 
the size of half barrels, smooth 
skinned potatoes so generously pro- 
portioned that one would feed a small 
family, corn wearing the judge’s 
sign manual of excellence, and toma- 
toes, radishes, onions and peppers of 
a goodness to make the mouth water. 

The Yavapai exhibit occupied a 
large share of floor space in the hall, 
and was decked with so many prize 
ribbons of blue and red that it wore 
a gala air of victory during the entire 
week. The apples displayed were so 
well chosen and packed that they won 
the approbation of an expert who has 
prepared apples for the great interna- 
tional exhibitions when he lived “way 
back in old Missou.” 

Graham county, whose mineral pros- 
pects have added laurels to the 
wreath worn by Arizona as a mining 
state, furnished an immense pumpkin 
that might well prove to be a portion 
of the posterity of Cinderella’s coach; 
a cauliflower, the cultured cabbage of 
the epicure, wearing a bran new blue 
ribbon; egg plant; artichokes and sev- 
eral varieties of apples that carried 
first premium. 

Pima county won a first prize in its 
corn raised by the desert laboratory 
on the San Pedro river; first premiums 
for hay raised by an Indian. The ex- 
hibit included a crooked necked 
gourd, three feet long; a beautifully 
headed sheaf of English millet; im- 
mense ears of corn, with perfectly 
filled kernels; a gorgeous stem of 
scarlet pepper and extra large white 
skinned onions and delicious looking 
quinces and pomegranates. 

Greenlee county, the home of the 
Arizona and Detroit Copper Cos., ex- 
hibited nothing but apples of various 
varieties and succeeded in gaining 
two first premiums and four second 
prizes. 


ties.” 


Yuma county had a varied exhibit 
that was a credit to the men who se- 
cured and displayed it. Yuma county 
—where flourished the King of Ari- 
zona and Harqua Hala mines, pro- 


Plum Trees abloom, Finnie Ranch, Beaver Creek, Yavapai 


ducers of millions, whose past is a 
synonym for aridity—in agriculture— 
received a blue ribbon for barley, al- 
falfa seed, cucumbers, one variety of 
pears, muscat and black grapes. s- 
trich plumes were also shown; a fine 
lot of sweet potatoes, turnips, onions, 
a number of the succulent vegetables, 
classed commonly by the consumer as 
“garden sass,’ and some Jumbo pea- 
nuts, one pod of these goobers being 
as long as three of the circus variety. 
Coconino displayed carrots of such 
rotunditiy that one would sufficiently 
flavor a dozen “mulligans,’” excellent 
potatoes that would add richness to 
the miner’s stew, and the finest bunch 
of celery ever seen by the writer, 
either east or west, proudly wearing 
a badge of royal blue; apples and a 
buneh of fresh tobacco, which if prop- 
erly cured, the connoisseur claimed, 
had the rich fragrance to bring sweet- 
est solace to the lover of the pipe. 

Because of the difficulty of reaching 
the railroad with exhibits Pinal coun- 
ty displayed few of its products but 
apples and hay. But these were nu- 
merous and both were excellent speci- 
mens of their kind, the first winning 
a second prize. 

Maricopa county, which boasts of 
the famous Vulture mine and the rich 
silver mine belonging to a Phoenix 


Grounds in 
Front of 
Castle Hot 
Springs, 
Arizona's 
Most 
Attractive 
Winter 
Resort. 


merchant and other local people, is 
the proud possessor of the fertile Salt 
River Valley, whose oranges and 
grape fruit are noted for earliness of 
appearance and excellence of flavor 
in the citrus markets of the world. 
Her alfalfa fields, yielding from six 
to eight crops annually, are a_ ver- 
dant reminder to the home dweller 
and the tourist who has followed afar 
the western trail, that the mining 
camps of all Arizona are furnished 
with horse feed by Maricopa forage— 
luxuriant alfalfa. 

Among the exhibits made by Mari- 
copa county at the state’s first fair 
were several handsome stalks of the 
long fibered Egyptian cotton, which 
experimenters are proving to be es- 
pecially well adapted to this region. 
The varicus threads made from this 
cotten—sewing, embroidery, knitting 
and crochet cotton, were shown and 
the first mattress made from Arizona 
cotton was also displayed. This pro- 
duct is used in making absorbent cot- 
ton for medical purposes; in the man- 
ufacture of mercerized goods and in 
all superfiine cotton goods. 

Maricopa county exhibitors dis- 
played in addition to citrus fruits, 
some excellent quinces, melons, and 
grapes, the pomegranates from this 
county receiving a blue ribbon, as did 


County, Arizona. 


the sweet potatoes, and Maricopa 
wheat was given both the first and 
second premiums. A grape vine ex- 
hibited was used to decorate the 
stalls down a long aisle extending 
the length of one wing of the build- 
ing, afterward being turned about and 
brought part way up the other side, 
and it is said by the wise ones that 
the grapes that clustered along the 
runner equalled in lusciousness the 
length of the parent stem. 
(0 

The Castle Hot Springs Hotel, the 
most delightful winter resort in any 
country, opened November 15 for the 
season of 1912-13. Situated midway 
between Phoenix and Prescott, in the 
lower ranges of the Bradshaw Moun- 
tains, it possesses a delightful com- 
bination of mountain scenery, pro- 
tected from the few raw winds of 
winter so that outdoor bathing at 
Christmas is an event as pleasurable 
as it is novel. The hotel service is 
unexcelled anywhere, with all the 
comforts of the most luxurious resorts 
and the winter climate is incompar- 
able. It is an Arizona institution ot 
which the state is proud. 

(0) 

When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 
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A SANITARY DAIRY 


ByGHS SGOIT 


HERE have been great 
changes in the world 
Since the day when 
every family that 
had a baby also hada 
cow, except a few un- 
fortunates that lived 
in the tenements of 
the great cities; when 
anybody with a little 

careluiness and discretion could have 

good pure milk except the “city fel- 
lows,” who looked with a measure of 


contempt on their more or less unso- 
phosticated country cousins; and even 


they did not fare so badly if they 
could secure their milk supply with 
reasonable freshness. Industrial de- 
velopment since the honeymoon days 
of father and mother has been amaz- 
ing, but the world has paid the price. 
One little item of it is the deteriora- 
tion of the milk supply as the result 
of which hundreds of useful lives are 
lost through typhoid and other infec- 
tions carried in the lacteal fluid and 
thousands of little ones are garnered 
by the grim reaper in the days of 
their infancy. In the same proportion 
that capital and business have concen- 
trated, the family cow has given place 
to the dairy herd, the milkmaid has 
been pushed aside by the careless, 
restless and perhaps concienceless 
hired men, who now travel in fiocks 
and tarry but briefly at one abiding 
place. Adjusting himself to the ever 
growing demands in all business lines 
the dairyman has been forced into 
big business, rapid deliveries in large 
yuantities and at long distances, sac- 
rificing quality to quantity, speed and 
reduced cost. Worst of all, cattle are 
equally as susceptible in health mat- 
ters under rapidly changing  condi- 
tions as the human race they serve. 
The ravages of tuberculosis have 
been as pronounced in one as in the 
other. But with all this, nobody 
would undo the past. The wise mere- 
ly resolve to meet the condition, 
wherefore behold the sanitary dairy. 


Milking Machines in 

The term is trite. It was devised 
and used for many years before the 
sanitary dairy itself came into being, 
and there are now very few dairies 
in the United States that are ac- 
tually and_= scientifically sanitary, 
though thousands of them are con- 
ducted by methods vastly better than 
even a very few years ago. It is only 
common fairness to ascribe to the 
average dairyman, a desire to run his 
business in the best possible manner 
but a sanitary dairy requires facili- 
ties the average dairyman cannot 
provide the capital for, equipment 
costing thousands of dollars and ad- 
ministration as scrupulously consci- 
entious as the work of a pharmacist 
or a banker. 


Use at Norton Dairy 


The purpose of this article is mere- 
ly to tell what a sanitary dairy is 
without describing its multifarious de- 
tails, and to call attention to the fact 
that in the Salt River Valley, one of 
the best dairy regions on earth, in the 
new state of Arizona, is to be found 
one of the few absolutely sanitary 
dairies in the nation. Perhaps it is 
the best equipped of any, due to its 
newness and the utilizing of every 
known device to secure the result de- 
sired. 

The property is known as The Nor- 
ton Dairy and the trade mark of its 
product is “Guaranteed Pure.’ The 
product of most sanitary dairies is 


no preservative in any country save 
exclusion from air laden germs and a 
cool temperature. Cleanliness is the 
only requirement and that is secured 
only by lack of exposure. 

The highest grade of milk contains 
approximately 50,000 germs (bacteria) 
to the teaspoonful. If the milk is im- 
mediately placed in an airtight re- 
ceptacle and permitted to remain 
warm these germs will multiply. If 
exposed to the air even for a brief 
period, other germs are added and the 
multiplication is added many fold. 
Milk sours only through the multipli- 
cation of germs and treated as above 
it does not take it long and it is only 


made of tubular, galvanized iron. The 
roof trusses are high and inclined so 
they may be ceiled below, leaving 
nothing above on which dust may 
settle and the stanchions gather the 
least possible amount of dust. Every- 
thing within the barn may be 
cleansed daily with hose from num- 
erous hydrants. The barn has a 
screened ventilator in the roof. The 
sides are open, but prepared for 
screening if it shall be necessary 
when the fly season comes, and all is 
painted white. Both barn and milk- 
house are lighted by electricity. Be- 
hind each row of cows is a hydrant 
from which water is drawn for bath- 


known as “certified milk,” but there 
is no regularly constituted board here 
making such certification and it is the 
desire of the management to build up 
a distinctive name. The dairy is open 
to investigation by any physician, 
board or other authority electing to 
make certification and in all respects 
its products will be kept at the high- 
est possible standard. The dairy be 
longs to Dr. J. C. Norton, for nineteen 
the territorial 


prior to Arizona’s 


years veterinarian 
admission as a 


state, and is managed by his brother, 


C. W. Norton. His herd is composed 
of picked stock from the Red Polled, 
Holstein, Jersey and Durham breeds, 
every animal tuberculin tested and 
so far as can be determined, free from 
disease of any kind. But that has 
nothing to do with the “sanitary 
dairy” itself, for obviously such pre- 
cautions are taken by any dairyman 
of economic business instincts. 

The dairy that is scientifically sani- 
tary, transfers pure milk from the 
udder of the cow to the kitchen of the 
consumer without possible contami- 
nation by dust, dirt, heat, air (which 
is nearly always charged with impuri- 
ties) or contact with human hands. 
The use of preservatives scarce needs 
passing reference for pure milk needs 


Sanitary Dairy, Milking Barn and Milk House. 


when the bacteriologist can count 
about 500,000 germs to the teaspoon- 
ful, that he begins to suspect that the 
milk is not pure and he would quite 
readily pass a consignment that only 
indicated 100,000 germs to the tea- 
spoonful. 

The same milk originating in a 
sanitary dairy without exposure to 
the air, is immediately cooled to a 
temperature that arrests the multi- 
plication of the germs already there, 
and is kept at practically the same 
temperature until it reaches’ the 
kitchen of the consumer. If the same 
care be given it there the milk will 
keep several days in any climate and 
has been known to stay fresh for six 
weeks where there has been no vari- 
ance of temperature. Milk treated in 
this way has been shipped from 
America to Europe and there done 
duty in dairy exhibitions. Once the 
bottle is opened, however, air expo- 
sure occurs and the process of sour- 
ing begins, so milk in the kitchen 
cannot be expected to keep forever. 


The Norton Dairy. 


The accompanying pictures show 
the milking barn and adjacent milk- 
house, both constructed of hollow tile, 
brick, iron and concrete, the barn 
but a few feet in the rear of the milk- 
house, but an entirely separate build- 
ing, both in Mission style of archi- 
tecture, plain, clean, attractive. The 
cows are in the barn only during the 
process of milking, and are there fed 
merely a small ration of ground or 
chopped feed to enrich their milk, and 
afford them entertainment and _ to 
make their twice daily visit a pleas- 
urable one. This ration is served in 
a cement manger that may be easily 
washed with a hose. The principal 
feed is green pasture with dry feed 
when desirable in a lot several rods 
from the milking barn. The barn 
floor is cement, the cattle stand on 
an inclined cement pavement with 
perfect cement drainage and sewerage 
in the rear, their heads in stanchions 


ing the udder, or the whole cow if de- 
sirable, before milking, the water 
draining immediately into the sewer 
behind. Also, between each two cows 
and above the stanchions is the device 
through which compressed air is 
drawn from the milkhouse for oper- 
ating the milking machines, one ma- 
chine milking two cows at the same 
time. After washing the udder the 
milking device is attached and the 
milk is drawn into an air tight cov- 
ered pail. 


After the milking the pail is taken 
into the milk house and emptied into 
a tightly closed device on a platform 
high up in the building, through which 
it runs over the cooling coils in the 
bottling room, thence and still with- 
out exposure, it is drawn into bottles 
and capped, and set away in the re- 
frigerator until taken to the customer 
by automobile delivery. 


All this would avail nothing were 
there the least taint in the recepta- 
cles, but this also has been made im- 
possible. In the washing room each 
bottle is cleansed with hot water 
and power brushes. The _ bottles 
are then submitted to a steaming 
and lastly a_ sterilizing process, 
after which they are  automati- 
cally placed in a small apartment by 
themselves, to be taken out on the 
other side by the bottler when needed. 
No one can enter the apartment 
where the cleansed bottles are, even 
if he wishes, for the opening is too 
small. The cans are cleaned and 
cared for in a similar way. The milk 
house is equipped with a motor for 
the lighting and power service, with 
an air compressor for milking twen- 
ty-eight cows at one time, and a steam 
boiler for cleansing purposes. The 
rooms are small and the operator in 
each keeps to himself without con- 
tact with any other. Entrance to each 
room is from the outside only and each 
is locked save to the man who belongs 
there. A lavatory and shower bath 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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T A L-KLI A Tale of Apache Days 


By E. H. GORLETT 


ALTER HARRIS and 
I were engaged in ex- 
amining homesteads 
applied for by set- 
tlers within the Na- 
tional Forests. During 
the late summer of 


of 19 we were 
working in central 
Arizona. The scene 


of our labors was a land of brushy, 
grassy, hiils; or dry washes—with 
here and there a trickle in the sand; 
of little narrow valleys with ranches 
scattered through them. Above and 
beyond, always the timbered moun- 
tains stood— with their appearance of 
coolness and everlasting isolation . 
One day, Harris and I worked up 
the homestead of old Mrs. Sandifer. 
The tract claimed was small; we fin- 
ished soon; and we were on our 
way back to the hotel when the old 
lady insisted that we take dinner 
with her. We were a little in doubt 
as to the propriety of this as we did 
not wish to take favors from anyone 
on whose land we were reporting. 
Finally, by our insisting that we pay 
a nominal sum for the meal, we satis- 


fied our consciences and were able 
to accept her invitation. So we en- 
tered the little frame dwelling and 


seated ourselves. 

To an Easterner, that dinner was 
an experience by itself. It was well 
cooked. But it rather astounded us 
to see the chickens hopping about the 
place and all but getting onto the ta- 
ble. There were no fly screens what- 
ever, and the profusion of insects 
rather staggered us. After the home- 
made wine, we sat out on the vine- 
covered porch, chatting with the old 
lady. We had not been there long 
when a burro train loaded with cord- 
wood passed. There were six burros 
in the outfit and they were all in 
charge of a little, jelly, weazened 
Apache. His leathery face looked 
like the meat of a dried up English 
walnut. A stained blue shirt and 
wrinkled belt overalls—hung loosely 
from his hips—was his uniform. A 
big, black felt hat hung on the back 
of his head. He nodded to Mrs. San- 
difer, and grunting, passed down the 
road toward the town. 

Said our hostess: “I don’t see how 
these heathen make the’selves 
known. They don’t talk. They jest 
grunt an’ snickle. Now thet ol’ fella’ 
—he was likely as p’lite zee could 
be. But yeh never kin tell nothin’ 
*bout what they really mean. Nine 
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out a ten a them ol’ Indjuns won't 
say a word a English to yeh. An’ 
some a them speak it a sight better 
than I do.” 

I was not long from the East, 
hence the question that followed. 

“Even the best of them are rather 
bloodthirsty, are they not?” 

“Well, I don’t know; I reckon they 
are. Now thet ol’ man. Ye’d think a 
killin’ ’d shock ’im t’ death. But I'll 
tell yeh somethin’ about ’im that’ll 
show how little his face shows his 
life. Wait till I turn off the gasleen.” 

From Harris: “Say, let’s beat it 
out of here. I’m sick.” 

“Wait till the old lady gets through 
with us. I have an idea there’s a 
treat coming.” 

She came back her 


and resumed 


seat. “A good many years back I 
come here from Texas—Uvalde 
County. My sister an’ me had jest 


been married t’ brothers; an’ we all 
come an’ brought the sister of the 
boys along. We settled down near 
Globe first. Globe wasn’t much of a 
town then. Jest a settlement with a 
few mines startin’. Them two boys 
got work at what’s now th’ O. D. 
Mine; an’ we-all was gettin’ along 
perty good. My boy was born in the 
second year we was in Arizona, an’ 
Ed an’ I was as happy as cats in a 
bucket of cream. But Ed an’ Chawley 
got some crazy notions in they heads 
about a country no’thwest a Globe, 
crost the Salt River—Sierry Anchies, 
they call it now. Some one tol’ ’em 
they was lots of rain there, enough 
fer ranching; an’ thet the deer an’ 
turkey jest walked up t’ yeh t’ be 
shot; an’ that th’ hills was covered 
with big timber with lots a tall grass 
beneath. An’ they was sposed t’ be 
a lost gol’ mine up there called ‘‘The 
Lost Dutchman,” that nobody’d seen 
fer years. 

“We-all tried to make ’em see rea- 
son. But it wasn’t no use. They 
talked so much finely we girls got all 
edged up to go, too. So one spring we 
packed an’ started. We went fr’m th’ 
Pinal over t’ the Pinto, where the 
stage road is t’day. We went down 
th Pinto (by thy saltjan® on inta. th? 
mountains. They sure was. perty 
fr’m a long way off. An’ they was 
pertier after we got inta them. They 
was lots of pines an’ firs an’ good 
grazin’, plenty a runnin’ water ev’ry 
where. But we could see they wasn’t 
much more rain than over t’ Globe. 
Them valleys was higher—thet’s all. 
You-all know how that is. But it was 
a good country, jest th’ same. We 
was all right pleased we’d come. The 
boys made a good livin’ on hides an’ 
bounties. 

“Long about this time a the’ year 
th’ boys saw a prospector who had 
come through Globe, an’ was a-headin’ 
up Tonto way. He tol’ ’em it might 
pay t’ keep they eyes an’ ears open, 
fer theyed been trouble down on the 
reservation at San Carlos. They was 
two brothers down there, both sort a 
chiefs. One was a Gov’ment scout an’ 
th’ other was a second Geronimo, 
only he wasn’t so bright. Yeh see, th’ 
Gov’ment used t’ give them lazy 
heathen corn. Sometimes they’d take 
it an’ make tiswie outen it. What’s 
tiswie? (Tizwin)—It’s sorta cheap 
home made whiskey. Well, th’ bad 
fella had made some tiswie an’ he an’ 
his pardners got medjum drunk. An’ 
nothin’ would do but go out fer a little 
tear. So they slipped some Winchest- 
ers an’ catterges an’ ponies an’ lit 


otu. Th’ officers didn’t 


think they 
was enough a them t’ make much 
trouble, so they sent Tal-kli—thet’s 
th’ geod brother—with a dozen or so 
scouts out t’ get the bad fella. Ordi- 
narilly theyed a sent out a bunch a 
buffalo sodjers—what’s them? That’s 
what th’ Indjuns called th’ niggers. 
Well, theyed a sent a bunch a them 
out after them renegades. But a lot 
a them Easterners in Congress was 
already sayin’ th’ army was using th’ 
Apaches too rough. Th’ off’cers fig- 
erred Tal-kli ’d get ’im without makin’ 
too much noise. Course, we was some 
worried when th’ boys come home an’ 


But th’ ol’ timer ’d said 
east th’ last heard 
fr’m, an’ wasn’t doin’ nothin’ but 
steal a few ponies. They was only 
four’r five in th’ bunch, an’ we ‘lowed 
we could take care a them. 

“’Bout two weeks after thet, we- 
all was settin’ on th’ porch one ev’nin, 
when Elly—thet’s th’ boys’ sister— 
seen a lone Indjun comin’ up a ridge 
some ways west of us. He come a 
limpin acrost our little meadow up t’ 
th’ house. I was settin’ near Ed an’ 
he jerked ’is six-shooter an’ covered 
Mr. Indjun. He only jest grunted an’ 
made out like he was starvin’. Ed 
an’ Chawley was for killin’ ’im out 
a hand, but we girls wouldn’t stand 


tol’ us this. 
they was goin’ 


fer it. We give ’im some bread an’ 
turkey an’ he took it an’ went on 
ne’th down th’ meadow an’ inta th’ 


bushes by th’ spring. 

“Jest th’ minite he got out a sight 
they came a perfect rain a bullets 
inta th’ porch. Ed an’ Chawley it 
peared like thet they was torn all t’ 


pieces. One slug hit Chawley in th’ 
head an’ jest scattered ’is brain all 
over us. Sis dropped but me an’ Elly 


wasn’t touched. Guess them Indjuns 
didn’t figger on hittin’ us girls. It 
wasn’t five secuns after that thet they 
was a roar like th’ earth’d busted 
back a our house, up in th’ scrub 
oaks. Flly an’ me was watchin’ th’ 
bushes by th’ spring—sort a dumblike 
—an’ it seemed like a _ whole hail 
storm must a hit thet bunch a brush 
all at once. They was all slashed t’ 
pieces. They was a couple a more 
shots fr’m down there, then another 
roar fr’m back a th’ house, an’ then 
ev’ry thin’ got awful still. 

“Then a tired lookin’ bunch a Ind- 
juns come trottin’ aroun’ th’ louse. 
Ev’ry one had on some _ pieces. of 
Gov’ment uniform. Some had britches, 
some coats an’ one had only @ scdjer 


cap. Four of ’em stayed with Elly 
an’ me, an’ the rest jogged on down t’ 
th’ spring. Th’ ones with us got some 
a our tarps an’ covered up Ed an’ 
Chawley. They’d jest covered Sis 
when she come out ait. She was only 
jest creased over her right ear. 


“Perty soon the rest come up t’ th’ 
house, draggin’ with ’em a Indjun 
that had been creased like Sis. He 
was alive an’ awake all right then 
though. He was’ th’ one we fed, an’ 
th’ chief a them renegades. Us girls 
Was so upset thet ev’ry thin’ thet 
happened stuck by us forever. I can 
see it all jest as plain now! Tal-kli 
was the chief a th’ scouts an’ th’ 
creased fella was his brother. They 
stood there pow-wowin’ an’ jabberin’ 
away fer about ten minits. Finely 
Tal-kli turned t’ me an’ says ‘Bluther 
no good; too much heavy; takum back 
piece,’ smilin’ all th’ time like one 
a these little things thet hev just 
come out—they got some name fer 
them like Milligan. Right before our 
eyes they stretched thet Indjun on his 
face an’ Tal-kli took a _ knife an 
stuck his brother in th’ neck. I 
reckon he must a cut through th’ 
backbone, fer they was only a shiver 
an’ before it was over he had the head 
clear off. They stuck it in a sack, 


’ 


“Fr’m then on till we got t’ Globe 
I ain’t right clear about what hap- 
pened. Elly says they buried the 
boys up back a th’ house. I remember 
bein’ toted up a sandstone hill an’ go- 
in’ down a canyon on th’ other side. 
We was all sick in Globe for quite a 
while. Peared like my mem’ry left 
me when they cut that Indjun’s head 
off, and didn’t come back right till 
I got well in Globe again. All th’ 
time I knew they was somethin’ I’d 
forgot. Then one mornin’ it come 
over me thet I didn’t know where 
my boy was. I must a let out a yell, 
fer Mrs. Olson thet was takin’ care a 
me jumped an’ looked at me. She 
give me a sign t’ be quiet an’ left th’ 
room. When she came back she 
brought my boy.” 


Old Mrs. Sandifer paused, her eyes 
on a distant mesa land, miles away. 
Out of the plain rose a range of blue 
hills, far, dim and misty—like the 
world of many years ago. As I watch- 
ed her, it seemed that her face took on 
a serenity and simple majesty until 
she became, in my eyes, kin to the 
hills—beautifully impersonal, and 
everlasting. 


Soon she resumed: “I heard once 
it spoils a story to have help come at 
jest th’ last minit. Th’ way it pears 
t’?’ me is they wouldn’t be no story t’ 
tell lots a times if help no one thought 
of hadn’t come that way.” 

Silence again. 

Then: ‘“’Taint a very long way 
fr’m where thet happend t’ where 
they’er buildin’ thet big Roosevelt 
Dam. They say they’s two thousand 
men in thet one camp. An’ it 
was only about twenty year ago thet 
Al Sieber killed th’ last a them Tonto 
renegades. Thet ol’ heathen thet 
went by a while ago was ol’ Tal-kli. 
He’s th’ one thet brought us in. An’ 
so he could travel quicker, I reckon, 
he left most a his brother out in them 
lonesome ol’ hills. 


“Well, I reckon you-all will have t’ 
excuse me. I got t’ feed thet calf. 


He ain’t had no dinner yet. Jest set 
there as long ’s yeh please.” 
But we struck out for town and 


there was no conversation between 
us. On the way we met old Tal-kli 
coming back with his burros unloaded. 
His face lighted when he saw us, and 
he bubbled over when I smiled and 


said: ‘Tal-kli.” 
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The Knotted Gord 


Copyrighted 1912 by Will Robinson 


Synopsis—The Knotted Cord is a 
story of the uprising of the Pueblo 
Indians, on the upper Rio Grande, in 
1680, against Spanish rule. 

Several years before the story 
opens, Filipe de Herrera died in Cor- 
dova, Spain, leaving a legacy to be 
divided between his two grandsons, 
Captain Sebastian de Herrera and 
Luis Carbajal, officers stationed at 
San Ildefonso, some miles north of 
Santa Fe. Capt. Herrera is missing 
after an expedition against the Nav- 
ajos. Later when the uprising of the 

Pueblans occurs, Diego de Herrera, 
son of the missing captain, with a 
friendly Pueblo Indian boy, Juan, 
starts for Santa Fe, where there is 
a strong garrison. En route, dis- 
guised as Indians, they find Dona 
Mariana, wife of Don Simon, whom 
Carbajal has secretly murdered, pris- 
oner with her daughter Barbara, in 
the camp of hostile Indians. With 
the aid of Juan’s father, they help the 
women to escape. Dona Mariana and 
Barbara are then secreted in a cave 
and cared for by Juan’s father, Mateo, 
while Diego and Juan pursue their 
perilous journey to Santa Fe. The 


two boys stop at the Pueblo village 


i 


F THEY would only 
kill me quickly!” 
groaned the boy. “lf 
they would only give 
me a knife and let 
me have a chance for 
life. If they would 
just let me _ stand 
up and die like a 


| Ganehee’ 
But that, it seemed, was not to be. 


The boy looked about him. Not a soul 
among all those present who would 
life a hand to help him. The Nav- 
ajos had their backs toward him and 
seemed entirely indifferent to his 
fate. The man with the lance was 
swinging the ball, which dangled 
from the end of his pole, over the fire, 
and screaming diabolically. With 
great muscular exertion Diego tugged 
against the rope that bound him 
until he raised himself into a sitting 
posture, and faced his tormentors. 
The medicine men were now almost 


within striking distance. ‘‘Kil) me 
quickly!” he called to them in the 


Tigua language. He closed his eyes 
for a moment, tried to repeat a prayer, 
and then there was a burst of sound 
like thunder magnified a hundred 
fold. The earth shook. Stones. and 
dirt fell, and darkness covered every- 


thing. The roaring as of waters was 
in his ears. Was he dead? Surely 
not. His arms and legs were free. 


There was a big hand that grasped 
tight his own with a friendly grasp as 
strong as iron, and he found himself 


‘ 
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of Tesuque, and find preparations be- 
ing made for a council of war 
dance. 


and 


During the council they sit among 
the squaws and Indian youths on the 
flat top of an adobe hut. They dis- 
cover that one of the Navajo shamen 
(medicine men) is Diego’s father, who 
spent years with that tribe. Sitting 
on the roof’s edge, listening and 
watching, with breathless’ interest, 
Diego forgets caution and speaks in 
the Spanish tongue, when the young 
Navajo shamen suddenly draws’ the 
knotted cord from his robe. Fright- 
ened at his inadvertence and the com- 
motion it causes Diego falls from the 
roof. He is bound with the Yucca rope 
and placed beside the fire under guard. 
The war dance begins and Diego per- 
ceives that his death is to provide 
the feature of the hideous ceremonial. 
As the Tigus medicine men, with 
their knives, approach him in their 
march, he notices that the Navajo 
councillors are directly behind them, 


the 
other carrying a pole from which de- 


one armed with a long knife, 


pends a sphere, the size of a man’s 
head. 


running like an antelope before a 
storm—away, away, away. 


Chapter XIV. 
THE BOYS REACH THE VILLA. 


On and on they ran—Diego and his 
mysterious guide—directly up the 
trail toward Santa Fe, paying no at- 
tention to stones chat might trip 
them, nor to the bushes that smote 
their faces as they passed. On and 
on, it seemed hours to Diego, plung- 
ing madly through the dark, and ever 
on a gradual upward ascent. It was 
a wild run, and at that altitude (for 
they were fully a half league above 
sea-level) almost a_ killing pace. 
Diego, for all his endurance, was al- 
most done for; his mouth was dry and 
sticky and his breath came in great 
sobs. After an hour, perhaps, of this 
mad stumbling, the guide abruptly 
slowed his pace to a walk and turned 
into a canyon that branched to the 
right. For a hundred varas more the 
boy followed his ghostly companion 
until, reaching a level space _ that 
spread out on one side of the gulch, 
the man stopped and quietly seated 
himself on the ground to rest. 

The boy tried to speak, to ask a 
hundred questions, but his lips only 
gaped and he sank down and gazed 
stupidly through the night at his silent 
rescuer. 

He tried to put thoughts in 
order. Just what was it that had 
happened. That tremendous, deafen- 
ing report—yes, that was the first. 
And what was it? Not a thunderbolt, 
for there was scarcely a cloud in the 
sky. A volcano, an _ earthquake? 
Diego had heard of such things, but 
he did not know just what they were. 

Who was his companion? That was 
easier. Those broad shoulders, dis- 
torted to almost titanic size by the 
heavy shadows of the night—surely 
they were the same which he had seen 
only a short time before garbed in 
the fantastic dress of the Navajo 
interpreter. 


“Mateo,” he said, “?s it really you?” 


his 


“Yes, it me,’ responded 
placidly. “Have pretty 

“What—how?” he 
“How did I—what 
stammered. 

“Fire-pipe medicine,” said the man 
succinctly. “Blow them heap up.” 

“Oh, gunpowder!” murmured the 
boy, a light breaking in upon him. 
“Who did it?” 

“Other medicine man. 
man.” 

“That’s what he had in that bundle 
on the end of his stick?” 

“Yes,” responded Mateo. 
in fire.” 

Diego knew that even if Mateo was 
answering his questions as automati- 
cally as some ingenious wooden man, 
he was none the less enjoying hugely 
the startling news he was giving, and 
so he said, “Well, go on, go on, tell 
me about it.” 

Before Mateo had time to answer, 
however, the hoot of an owl echoed 
down the canyon from some point on 
the hill behind them. 

“That’s one of those big-horned fel- 
lows,” said Diego in surprise. “You 
don’t often hear them in summer 
here.” 

Instead of answering, the man put 
his hands to his mouth, and the 
“T-t-t-t-t whoo, 00, 00, 00” of the big 
male horned owl boomed through the 
night. Instantly there was a_ second 
hoot from the hillside. A few min- 
utes later Mateo hooted again, and 
again came the answering call, this 
time much nearer, and this was re- 
peated until the faint crackling of the 
bushes gave warning that some one 
was coming down the mountain side. 

“Is it the other medicine man?” 
asked Diego breathlessly. 

“No,” replied Mateo, “‘that my boy, 
Juan.” 

Sure enough it was he, and at the 
sight of the tall, sinewy form Diego 
embraced him fervently. “How did 
you know where we were?” he asked. 
“T see my father on other side of 
plaza, when you tied up. He tell me 
where to meet him. I here just 
little—”’ 


“You boys hurry—go to Santa Fe,” 
interrupted Mateo. “Run fast as you 
ean. Look out for Tigua scouts. All 
rest of Tiguas north. Maybe you see 
Queres and Pecos. You show them 
this,’ and he handed Diego the rope 
of the yucea fiber, the knotted cord 
that had sealed the compact of the 
insurgents. 

Diego took the rope and fastened 
it about him carefully. “Governor 


the man 
good run?” 

commenced. 
happened?” he 


Sandpainter 


“Throw it 


Otermin will be surprised to see that 


when I get to Santa Fe,” he said. 
“Wonder what Po-pe would say to see 
it hanging up in the cases reales.” 

“Am = le tos 20.) t0O) Santa he 
Diego?” asked Juan. 


with 


“No, Mateo,” objected the Spanish 
boy, “we can’t both go. Dona Mari- 
ana and Barbara are in the cave west 
of Tesuque, that you and Juan used 
to use when you went hunting. Juan 
was to take them something to eat 
tonight. They must be almost starv- 
ing by this time.” 
everything about that,” 
“T been there to- 


“T know 
interrupted Mateo. 


day. I take plenty things for them 
to eat. You go to Santa Fe,” he con- 
tinued. “I think me and sandpainter 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Arizona Historical Society 


N November 15 a rep- 
resentative gathering 
of gentlemen met at 
the Phoenix Board of 
Trade room and ef- 
fected the prelimin- 
ary organization of 
the Arizona Archae- 
ological and Histori- 
cal Society. Its pur- 

poses are to collect and preserve for 

the use of the people of the state, 
archaelogical and historical objects 
and the maintenance of a museum, 
illustrative of the prehistoric, pioneer 
and modern life in Arizona. The col- 
lection of the society will be kept at 
the capital and eventually, if the leg- 
islature makes suitable provisions, it 


may be turned over to the state. 
This movement is a coalescing of 
the interests concerned in the now 


dormant Arizona Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation, started by the late Dr. J. Mil- 
ler and others many years ago; the 
Folk Lore society of Arizona, organ- 
ized a couple of years ago and now 
also inactive; and a movement begun 
about one year ago by a representa- 
tive gathering in Phoenix from all 
over the state, with a view of secur- 
ing legislative help in organizing a 
state historical society. The immedi- 
ate cause of action at this time was 
the information that the valuable col- 
lection of the late Dr. J. Miller can 
now be secured at a small part of its 
real value and that if it is not se- 
cured at once, it will most likely be 
sold outside the state. 

To secure this collection will re- 
quire funds and that there might be 
no delay, the temporary organization 
was formed at once, the membership 
fee was fixed at $5 and annual dues 
at $2, the membership fee to cover 
the first year‘s dues. As soon as fifty 
charter members shall have paid their 
membership fee, the president will 
call a meeting for the purpose of per- 
manent organization. The temporary 
officers are: Thomas Armstrong, Jr., 
president; C. S. Seott, secretary; Dr. 


John Dennett, Jr., treasurer; all of 
Phoenix. Every person interested in 
this movement is urged to forward 


his application and membership fee 
to the treasurer forthwith. 

The Folk Lore and the Antiquarian 
societies were composed largely of 
the same people interested in a his- 
torical society, and their organiza- 
tions being inactive they are anxious 
to co-operate with the latter. The 


latter organization was formed in a 
preliminary way, at a meeting at 
which were present: Judge F. M. 
Doan, Sharlot M. Hall, Dwight B. 
Heard, Louis Akin, F. M. Murphy, 
Bishop J. W. Atwood, T. M. Riordan, 
William Scarlett, J. T. Whitesides, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Fowler, P. J. Mit- 
ler, Carl Hayden, Alonzo Hubbell, Mrs. 
BE. L. Shaw, Thomas Armstrong, Jr., 
Cc. H. Fitch, R. H. Forbes, Judge R. E. 
Sloan, D. M. Barringer, Matthew Fe- 
lin, Eugene Neuman and Vernon L. 
Clark, all well known people, most of 
them of state wide acquaintance. It 
was voted that they and twenty-seven 
others in various parts of the state, 
whose names were suggested at the 
time, should be the charter members 
of the society. A committee was ap- 
pointed to report a plan of organiza- 
tion. It met, performed its labors, 
but no further meeting of the society 
was held for the reason that it was 
then apparent nothing could be done 
through the legislature at its first 
session. 

When the present movement began 
a committee was appointed on plan of 
organization, consisting of Thomas 
Armstrong, Jr., Bishop J. W. Atwood, 


B. A. Fowler and Colonel J. H. Mc- 
Clintock. The committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the report 


prepared for the historical society a 
year ago and never acted upon, with 
some slight changes to suit the pres- 
ent conditions. New names were 
added to the fifty originally sug- 
gested as charter members, to the 
number of some two or three hun- 
dred, and the secretary has mailed to 
them invitations to enroll their mem- 
bership. It is by no means an exclu- 
sive organization and any person in- 
terested is invited to come forward 
with his name and money. 
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man bring Dona Mariana and Barbara 
all right. If we don’t come pretty 
soon maybe governor send out sol- 
diers to help.” 

“Wouldn’t we _ better 
help?” suggested Diego. 

“No,” said Mateo. “Just two men 
with women be better than two more 
boys.” 

“We can fight as good as soldiers—” 
commenced Diego. 

“Boys talk too much,” said Mateo. 
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“Boys only have bows and arrows. 
If soldiers come, they have fire-pipes. 
Fire-pipes scare very many Indians; 
two boys with bows and arrows not 
scare any Indian at all.” 

“T haven’t even a bow,” said Diego 
ruefully. 

Mateo handed the boy his bow and 
a half dozen arrows from his belt. 
“All time boys talk too much,” he 
said. “Now you go.” 

“Just one question,” insisted Diego. 
“Who was that Navajo who was with 
you—the sandpainter? He drew the 
Spanish letters ‘S. H.’ in his painting. 
Those my father’s initials.” 

“Yes,” said Mateo, “I forgot to tell 
you about that. He know your 
father.” 

“Knows my father?” repeated the 


boy almost hysterically. ‘Oh, Mateo, 
is my father alive?” 
“Yes,” replied the Indian, “good 


captain, he alive.” 

“Where is he? Does the medicine 
man know where he is?” 

“Yes, he know where he is. He 
was in Tesuque when fire go bang. I 
think he in cave now.” 

Diego was on his feet cluthing the 
man’s arm convulsively. ‘Mateo,’ he 


said, “that sandpainter was my 
father!” 

“Ves,” assented the Indian, “that 
your father.” 


A new alarm gripped Diego by the 
heart. ‘Mateo, he must have stood 
very close to the fire when he threw 
in the powder. The explosion may 
have killed him.” 

“No,” replied the Indian reassur- 
ingly. ‘He stood off—throw him far. 
He fix ball all up, put in wood and 
things to make big ball. He fall down 
quick when he throw. All bang go 
up in air. He not hurt.” 

“But why didn’t he come with us, 
to go to Santa Fe?” 

“He take care of lady and _ little 
girl,’ said Mateo. ‘You talk too much 
again. He want to see “nother man, 
too, I guess.” 

“Another man?” 

“Yes, “nother man. His name Cap- 
tain Carbajal. You all time want to 


talk. Now listen. Captain Carbajal 
get away from Pojoaque. I stay be- 
hind, see what he do. Next day I 


ean’t find him. I go behind your trail. 
Cover up tracks so Tigua not see. I 
hear some man over in rocks. I think 
it Captain Carbajal. I go look, I find 
your father. I go to some place I 
know—and we have big talk. He say, 
play we be Navajos. We both talk 
Navajo good. We fix up heap good. 
We say we go to Tesuque to see 


Po-pe. First, we go to cave to wait. 
We find lady and little girl. We get 
there little time after you go. We 


give them dinner. We go to Tesuque 
—we see Po-pe, we fool him good. 
Here is paper. Captain Carbajal lose 
it in Pojoaque—I fina it. Your father 
write letter for you. He say you 
make big promise not to tell about 
Captain Carbajal until he come to 
Santa Fe. Sabe?” 

“No,” said Diego, “I don’t sabe, but 
I promise.” 

“Now, you say ‘nother promise. 
Maybe bad Spanish men want to kill 
my boy. You not let um?” 

“Mateo,” replied Diego, ‘Juan is my 
brother. I would give my right hand 
rather than see harm come to him. 
You can trust me.” 

“Bien,” said Mateo, “all very good. 
No more talk, talk. You run, Juan 
run. When come sun, you read 
letter.” 

With Mateo’s bow on his back, and 
the precious paper clutched tightly in 
his hand, the Spanish boy followed 
the two Indians to where the canyon 


entered the trail. Here Mateo turned 
to the north down the trail toward 
Tesuque, while the two boys started 
on a sharp walk up the hill that led 
off to the south and to Santa Fe. 

By the position of the stars and 
moon, Diego decided that it was 
about two o’clock. In spite of the 
grueling sprint that he had made in 
getting away from Tesuque, and in 
spite of a run almost as trying that 
Juan had made, the two boys kept up 
a steady gait until daybreak. 

“This is pretty good,” said Diego. 
“T didn’t think, when I lay there by 
the fire, trussed up with this rope, 
that we would be together and half 
way to Santa Fe by morning. I will 
be mighty glad to see the little mother 
again.” 

“TI wish I had a little mother to 
see,” said Juan. “My mother die when 
I little baby.” 

“Juan,” said Diego impulsively, “I 
am sure that no brother could have 
done any more for me than you have, 
and when my mother knows it she 
will love you as though you were her 
own boy. Are you tired, Juan? You 
wait until we get to Santa Fe. We’ll 
be there in three hours.” 

“Maybe some bad Indians stop us,” 
suggested Juan. 

“There is always that danger,” said 
Diego soberly. “How is my paint 
wearing? Do TI look much like a Tigua 
this morning?” 

“Not much,” said Juan frankly, “I 
fix you a little.” 

The accessories at hand for mas- 
querading were decidely scarce, but 
Juan made the most of what he had. 
There was a strip or red cloth for his 
hair, and some yellow clay in a near- 
by arroyo for paint. If he did not look 
like an Indian when Juan had finished 
with him, what with his torn deer- 
skin shirt, his loin cloth, bare arms 
and legs, sun-burned, paint and mud- 
bedaubed skin, he certainly bore very 
little resemblance to a white man. 

“Wish we had more Tesuque meat 
for breakfast,” said Juan. 

“Well, I don’t,” said Diego. “I don’t 
want anything that makes me think 
of Tesuque. That’s one town I have 
had enough of. Just you wait, Juan, 
until we get to Santa Fe, and then we 
will make up for all these meals we 
have missed. We’ll sleep tonight, too.” 


“Not sleepy,” said Juan. “Fresh air 
take away sleepy.” 
It was a beautiful morning. The 


breeze that came over the mountains 
from the east was better than all the 
wine that ever came out of grapes, 
and the sunshine—it was the kind 
that is found in the mountain regions 
of the Southwest, and the kind that is 
seen nowhere else in the world—was 
brilliant almost beyond belief, and 
filtering through an air so clear that 
mountains twenty-five and even thirty 
leagues away seemed not much 
farther than an arrow could fly. On 
such a morning, the dangers of the 
night before might well be forgotten, 
and those of tomorrow too remote to 
enter one’s mind. 

But more than the glories of the 
morning, the thought that his father 
was alive was what kept up the sing- 
ing in Diego’s heart. The father of 
whom he had always been so proud, 
the brave soldier, honored and _ re- 
spected even by the Indians, the gal- 
lant officer whom Governor Otermin 
had been glad to call his friend. 

Somehow, the boy worried not at 
all over any danger that might lie be- 
fore him. After all he had been 
through, surely nothing could harm 
him now. There was Captain Carba- 
jal, but this time he felt that he was 
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=| VERY year is a fam 
f ous year for Arizona 
oranges, but this year 
is exceptional. AIl- 
ways the Arizona 
fruit ripens some- 
what earlier than the 
California fruit and 
this year it is coming 
to maturity earlier 
The ultra choice markets 
have learned to depend 


than usual. 
of the East 
on the Arizona fruit for the cream of 


the Thanksgiving trade in navels, 
which are the first to ripen and the 
best all round market orange. Two 
facts make the orange industry in 
Arizona particularly attractive to cit- 
rus growers, with several other con- 
tributory conditions. One is reach- 
ing the market when the price is high- 
est, and the other is that the people 
who buy are thoroughly convinced of 
the superior sweetness of the early 
product from Arizona. These state- 
ments are not idle boasts, but the 
market records for many years past 
are ample proof, for the quotations on 
Arizona fruit are always higher and 
frequently double the prices secured 
by fruit from other sections. 

Of the orange industry in the nation 
at large, it may be said it is the most 
attractive branch of fruit culture for 
the reason that the acreage in Amer- 
ica on which oranges may be grown 
at all is so limited that the day will 
never come when the home product 
can supply the American demand. 
That makes orange culture in any 
American state a thing to be desired. 

Here in Arizona, the best orange 
section in the whole country, the suit- 
able area is limited, though it is alsa 
a fact that there is opportunity for 
developing the industry a hundred 
fold before all available orange land 
will be exhausted. Such a develop- 
ment would mean the creation of new 
irrigation projects, in some _ places 
perhaps where they are not dreamed 
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of now, but there is still room for an 
increase of thousands of acres under 
projects in hand, most of it being 
titled land. 

To be more specific, the early com- 
pletion of the Western Canal and the 
assured building of what is known as 
the High Line Canal, along the foot- 
hills of the Salt River Mountains 
south of Phoenix, will bring under 
water a fine farming section of many 
thousands of acres, much of which is 
ideally situated for orange culture. 
In this statement the fact is not lost 
sight of that there is yet a large 
acreage under the older canals of the 
Salt River project that will eventually 
be planted to oranges, an acreage well 
suited, but which has not been de- 
voted to citrus fruit for the reason 
that many of the owners were not in 
a position to wait the necessary years 
for the trees to reach a_ producing 
point before they secured returns 
from their investment. Many of these 
have already planted small areas just 
to have them “coming along” against 
the day when they will become orch- 
ardists exclusively. 

Still another feature of the orange 
industry in Arizona that appeals to 
the experienced citrus grower espe- 
cially, is the freedom from citrus 
pests which Arizona enjoys. It is 
true it is a constant warfare, but sci- 
entific knowledge of such things, it is 
believed, will protect Arizona from 
the sad experiences of many growers 
in California and Florida. The pests 
most feared have been kept out, and 
with rigid inspection laws governing 
the importation of nursery stock and 
the careful watch maintained by the 
Horticultural Commission, Arizona 
hopes to keep its record as clean in 
citrus culture, as similar methods 
have done in respect of the live stock 
industry. It is of common knowledge 
that while the surrounding states 
have been held in leash by live stock 
quarantine laws, Arizona has suffered 
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no serious scourges for many years 
and hopes never to be gravely afflicted 
again. 

For the man who has the capital to 
wait a few years for his return, and 
who desires thereafter to be _ inde- 
pendent, nothing is more promising 
than citrus culture, if he knows the 
business or is willing to learn it. And 
many temporarily engaged in other 
lines of soil tillage expect eventually 
to find themselves in possession of an 
orchard and an income that has erst- 
while come into being. 
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prepared for him. He wondered if 
his father had found out about the 
legacy. Evidently he knew something 
about it, for there was the paper 
which Mateo had given him—and that 
brought the boy to something tangible 
in his revery. 

“Juan,” he said, “here I have been 
walking along with my thoughts in 
the moon, and I have not read my 
father’s letter yet.” 

A momentary fear crept over him, 
and he clutched at his shirt to feel 
if the precious document was. safe. 
He pulled it out—a formidable sheet 
of parchment, with a red seal and 
colored tape; and on the inside, won- 
derful penmanship set forth ponder- 
ous legal phrases in classical Spanish 
and lawyer’s Latin. Diego wasted no 
time over that. He turned the sheep- 
skin over hastily to where there had 
been written in rusty red ink (from 
the looks of it, the quill might have 
been fashioned from one of Mateo’s 
turkey feathers) some lines in Span- 
ish, which may be translated as 
follows: 

“My dear Son: 

“Hasten to reach Santa Fe, and 
assure your mother that I am in 
safety. 

“Communicate to Governor 
Otermin that if I am alive, I will 
report for duty before an attack 
is made on the villa and, God 
willing, I will bring Dona Mariana 
and her daughter with me. 

“Tell no stories concerning 
Captain Carbajal. That may be 
left for me. 

“The saints protect you until I 
see you again. 

“Your Father.” 


Over and over again the boy read 
the letter. How wonderful it was to 
have word from his father once more. 
There were tears—but tears of joy— 
in his eyes when he had finished. 

“Tt will make the little mother 
young again when she sees this. Let’s 
hurry, Juan. We will make good news 
travel fast for once.” 


So they continued their journey. 
Soon they left the bed of the Tesuque, 
by the side of which the trail had run 
since they had passed Pojoaque, and 
followed the road up a canyon that 
led off to the right. Here they met 
five Queres Indians who, seeing that 
they were from the north, were sure 
to ask questions about Po-pe and 
what the Tigua Indians were doing. 
But as they talked very little of the 
Tigua dialect, and the boys could talk 
the Queres tongue not at all, they 
did not get along very well. Indeed, 
so fearful was Diego that his thin dis- 
guise would be detected, that he had 
Juan pronounce the name of Po-pe 
impressively a number of times, point 
significantly at the knotted cord, sig- 
nal in the sign language, of which all 
Indians have some knowledge, that 
their business would brook no delay, 
then they hurried on. : 


A little farther along, the trail 
worked itself out of the canyon, and 
for the first time on their journey, 
came out on a ridge. When they had 
almost reached the top they met with 
an adventure which came near ending 
their lives and this story as well. 

What started it was their hearing 
suspicious noises behind some cedars 
that lay about a hundred paces to 
their right. Diego at once started to 
investigate, and almost ran against 
two Indians with drawn bows. Just 
behind the Indians were two white 
men with matchlocks to their cheeks. 

“Don’t shoot,” cried the boy in 
Spanish. He had no idea that he was 
saying anything, but the words saved 
his life. 

“Santisima! Are you a Spaniard?” 
cried one of the men with the mus- 
kets. 

“Yes,” replied Diego,’ and who in 
the world are you?” 

Explanations were soon made. The 
day before Governor Otermin had re- 
ceived word that the Spanish settlers 
in La Canada de la Cruz, a pueblo 
on the upper Rio Grande, had made 
a successful stand against the In- 
dians. He had called for volunteers 
to go to their relief, and this intrepid 
little party consisting of two pri- 
vate soldiers and two friendly Indians 
from Isleta had promptly responded, 
and were on their way to La Canada 
with instructions to Luis Quintana, 
sargento mayor and alcalde at the 
pueblo, to break through the Indians 
about them and bring his refugees on 
to Santa Fe, let the cost be what it 
might. The boys had come upon the 
relief party as it was looking for a 
place in which to hide for the day, 
and planning, as the soldier in charge 
said, to push on later under the gray 
cloak of night. 

Diego told the gallant fellow what 
he knew of the position of the north- 
ern Indians, and advised him about 
the route. He told him, also, about 
Dona Mariana and Barbara, and the 
location of the cave, and suggested 
that it might be well for them to be 
on the lookout for Captain de Herrera 
and Mateo. 

Neither party dared waste any time 
in talking in such an exposed position, 
so with many good wishes for their 
success, the boys left them and hur- 
ried on to the top of the ridge. 

They were now less than two 
leagues from Santa Fe. An easy trail 
lay before them. In an hour, perhaps, 
he would see his mother. What a lot 
there would be to tell. How unbe- 
lievable it all was. Not only had the 
father and husband returned from the 
dead, but there was the legacy. He 
would have hard work to keep quiet 
in regard to Captain Carbajal. Then, 
too, there were Dona Mariana, Mateo, 
and— 

“Indians down there,” said Juan 
breaking in upon the boy’s thoughts. 
“They look at us.” 

Diego let his vision wander to 
where the Indian boy pointed, down a 
deep arroyo to the left of the trail. 
There were five of them, dressed 
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much as were Diego and Juan, though 
in addition to their bows and arrows, 
two of them carried spears. 

“Queres?” asked Diego. 

Juan shook his head. “Not Queres. 
Tiguas, maybe.” 

“IT thought there were no 
south of the Tesuque. 
have passed us.” 

“Tigua scouts come last night. Po-pe 
send them.” 

“Siguramente, and Catiti was with 
them, Juan. Do you suppose he is 
with them now?” 

“T think maybe yes,” replied Juan. 
Then gazing steadily for a while 
longer, continued positively, “That 
Catiti in front. He see us. He point. 
I think maybe they try to catch us.” 

“Juan,” said Diego admiringly, “you 
have eyes like a hawk. It’s beyond 
me how you can see all that. I'll take 
your word for it. But surely, they 
can’t catch us. We can go twice as 
fast up here as they can down in the 
canyon. They can’t catch us even if 
they are ahead of us.” 

“Maybe not catch us, but yet near 
enough to shoot. We are not enough 
to fight them.” 

What Juan had said was true. AIl- 
though Diego could use a bow with 
unusual skill for a Spaniard, and Juan 
could shoot as straight as any Indian 
up to a certain distance, they were 
no match for the five warriors wait- 
ing for them in the canyon below. 

And as Juan pointed out, while the 
hostiles might not be able to reach 
the trail in time to cut them off, they 
would probably be ab:ze to secure a 
position on the opposite side of the 
arroyo which wouly give them the 
range of the trail as Diego and Juan 
came along. There was no time to 
wait discussing the matter. Their 
chance for escape lay in but one way, 
and the boys took it. With one ac- 
cord they ran at the top of their 
speed down the trail and toward the 
warriors. 

“Wait till they pull the arrows, then 
jump,” cried Diego. The _ hostiles 
watched the boys in amazement for a 
moment, possibly thinking from their 
confident movements that they might 
have reinforcements at hand. Then, 
seeing their real intentions, with sav- 
age yells they started for a point of 
vantage on the side of the arroya. 

“It’s Catiti,’ cried Diego. ‘“Quidado 
—ceareful.” For an mnstant longer the 
boys kept the road, then as the hos- 
tiles were drawing their arrows, they 
turned sharply to the right and scud- 
ded down the side of the grade. This 
left the Indians in the gulch on one 
side of the ridge which carried the 
trail, while the two boys were in the 
gulch on the other side. 

The pursuit had now resolved itself 
to this: If the boys could run down 
their gulch fast enough and regain 
the ridge far enough ahead of the hos- 
tiles to be out of bow shot, they would 
be safe for the time being. Or, even 
if the boys could not regain the trail, 
if they could keep far enough ahead 
in their arroyo they would still have 
a chance of escape, for at a_ point 
about a quarter of a league ahead, the 
two gulches and the trail as well, ran 
out on a broad sandy wash. In any 
event, it seemed to the boys that the 
race lay most decidely to the swift, 
and along the bottom of the arroyo 
they plunged as fleet as deer and as 
sure-footed as mountain goats. 


What mattered it if moccasins were 
torn and feet were bleeding or that 
thorny bushes scourged their legs and 
arms? They did not falter for an in- 
stant. -Still no signs of their pur- 
suers. As they had run, the grade 
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now, twenty paces would carry them 
from the bottom of the arroyo to its 
top. Diego pointed upward. Juan ac- 
cepted the challenge and the two boys 
darted up the slope. The crucial mo- 
ment had arrived. The Indians, they 
knew, were somewhere in the arroyo 
on the other side of the trail, but were 
they before or behind them? In easy 
bow shot or too far away to harm 
them? Five steps more would tell. 
“W-sh-r-r-r-r,”” went an arrow. Praises 
be to San Cristobal, it came from be- 
hind them and fell short. ‘“W-sh-r-r-.” 
This was closer, and came from the 
bow of Catiti. It passed so close to 
Diego’s face that he could feel its 
breath against his cheek. Two more 
arrows came and both of them fell 
short. Then there was a lull. The 
Indians were climbing to the trail be- 
hind them. Now it was to be a 
straight-away run—the pursued and 
the pursuer—on a good path. With- 
out stopping in his flignt, Juan threw 
away his bow and Diego followed his 
example. As the boys had no possi- 
ble show of success in a fight, why 
not take advantage of every ounce of 
weight? 

Diego de Herrera had run many a 
foot-race with the Indians and had 
always played a gallant part, but 
never before had he run as he did that 
day. The fatigue which he had felt 
in the bushes at the bottom of the 
arroyo was gone. His muscles flecked 
beneath his skin like the sinews of an 
antelope. And Juan, there need be 
small worry about him. For three 
years he had run in the corn festival 
against the best runners in all the 
pueblo country, and had neved been 
defeated. 

Pat, pat, pat, went the moccasined 
feet against the dusty road. The two 
heads were thrown back, hair was fly- 
ing in the wind, lips tight together, 
nostrils dilated, hands fiercely clench- 
ed; two bronze Mercurys flying before 
the wind. 

Certainly they were not losing in 
this race; no more arrows had come. 
A glance over his shoulder told Diego 
that, if anything, they were gaining. 
Could they keep it up? The sandy 
plain lay but a hundred paces in front 
of them and beyond that, on-eighth 
of a league, perhaps, there was spread 
out before their eyes the welcome 
vision of the old viila of Santa Fe, 
with its adobe houses and crooked 
streets; its imposing palacio, church 
and convento; and, most assuring of 
all, the thick plaza wall, set with 
heavy gates, and guarded by grizzled 
men-at-arms. 

To be continued next month) 
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The recently organized Phoenix 
reuf estate board, while in some de- 
gree a boosters’ club, came into being 
primarily as a necessity. It furnishes 
protection to all members against 
each other and against both buyer 
and seller, at the same time fully pro- 
tecting both buyer and seller in their 
rights, as against each other and as 
against irresponsible real estate deal 
ers. The membership of the board 
appears elsewhere in this issue and 
will be kept before the readers of the 
Arizona Magazine for their protection. 
As stated in the October number, 
there may be thoroughly dependable 
dealers outside the organization, but 


no unreliable agency can remain 
within it after irregularities are 
exposed. 
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Book Review 
By ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG 


In the 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow has given the 
readers of romance a word picture as 


story, “The Black Pearl,” 


gorgeous in its coloring as an Ari- 
zona sunset. The Black Pearl is a 
fascinating half caste Spanish maiden, 
carrying in her sensuous, artistic, yet 
strangely aloof personality, the curi- 
ous combination of qualities  be- 
queathed her by the staid Spanish 
dons of old Castile and the kings and 
queens of the circus ring, whose blood 
runs riot in her veins. 

The scenes of the tale are laid in 
the vicinity of the Salton Sea near 
Yuma, Arizona, and in a mining camp 
in the adjacent mountains. The glori- 
ous exhilaration that warms the trav- 
eler in this land of golden sunshine, 
as he breathes deeply of the clear, 
wine-sweet air of the desert, glows 
in the word painting of the author. 
But for this fervor of narration which 
carries the reader along with its 
ardor, the story would be melodra- 
matic. Fascinating is the Black Pearl, 
but she is highly improbable to one 
who has spent years among the Span- 
ish-Americans of a state on the Mex- 
ican border. 

“Hughie,” the blind brother, proud 
and pathetic, with a wonderful sev- 
enth sense of intuition, seated at the 
piano and in the imagery of music, 
depicting the enchanting but uncon- 
querable spirit of the desert, patiently 
biding its time to destroy the puny 
edifices erected by man upon its 
bosom, is equally perfect as an ac- 
companist for the marvelous dancing 
interpretations of the Pearl. When 
one is wearied with following the 
devious windings of the Black Pearl’s 
impulses, Hughie is as restful as a 
green glade after miles of wandering 
under the brilliant sun of noonday. 

Gallito, the girl’s father, stern, 
strange, impenetrable; the vain, weak 
mother, whose frivolous soul has 
faded to a wisp in the shadow of her 
saturnine husband; Bob Flick, the 
friend who has subdued his love to 
an unobtrusive helpfulness; Hansen, 
the coarse, jovial, magnetic vaude- 
ville manager, and Seagrave, the pur- 
itanical scholar, known locally as 
“Saint Harry,’ are shown with a per- 
fectness of fashioning that is de 
lightful. 

Mrs. Nitschkan, the gypsying pros- 
pector, who lays about her with force- 


ful fists when she conceives it neces- 
sary, loving the battle for the fight, 
is one of the most unique and engag- 
ing personalities in the realm of 
fiction. 


THE LUCKYGHANGE 


“The Lucky Chance,” the story of 
a mine, written by a telented Phoenix 
woman, Mrs. M. W. Loraine and pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., Bos- 
ton, is a tale of adventure and_ ro- 
mance in a mining camp of the south- 
west. The humor of the narrative is 
furnished by a one armed eccentric 
whose unique personality is portrayed 
in the appellation “Miscellaneous 
Pete,” and a witty son of Ireland 
named Pat Mahoney. These two 
characters and a scoundrelly mine 
manager; a lot of superstitious Mexi- 
cans, a “Hant,” a walking delegate 
and a couple of boy friends of oddly 
contrasting natures, who have the 
most exhilarating experiences during 
the general excitement, has led the 
reviewers to call it a boys’ story, but 
it is equally alluring to adults. There 
has been little attempt at description, 
but one soon has a vivid picture of 
the verdureless hills; catches’ the 
muffled, monotonous roar of the ore 
mill and shivers at the menace in the 
lowering look of the striking Mexi- 
cans. A bit of beautiful English as 
simple as it is effective, is quoted 
from the book: 


“There was little softness in the 
landscape—rock and bare-faced moun- 
tains for the most part. Aside from 
some brush and a few Scattering trees 
the only spot of greenery to be seen 
was a bed of brakes, their roots in 
hidden dampness, growing where the 
canyon made its curve.” 
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Back Gountry for Tucson 


Thanks to the Pumping Plant, the Old 
Pueblo Will have an Agri- 
cultural Setting 


By John Hall, Jr. 


UCSON is a fine place, 
but,” with an air of 
finality, “it has no 
back country.” 

This remark has 
been made many, 
many times, but it 
soon will cease to be 
available for con- 
versation. Tucson 

is going to hear the music of running 


water. It is going to see the steam 
plow forging through the wet earth. 


It is going to speak nonchalantly of 
acreage running into the hundreds of 
thousands. It is going to feed all of 
its own stock, skim all its own cream, 
churn all is own butter and mark 
“Home Grown” after every vegetable 
on the menu. And when it has done 
all that it will have something left 
over for its neighbors. 

It is not upon any future scheme 
of reclamation by the government, 
not upon any indefinite financing of 
dam projects, not upon any generous 
prophecy of enthusiastic orators that 
the city’s determination is’ based. 
The manner in which this dream, 
dreamed through many years, is com- 
ing true, is by irrigation from wells, 
pumping the water with gas engines 
burning crude oil. The development 
companies have been organized and 
the engineers are in the field. 

Here are the projects: 

L. C. Judd and L. Lindsey, 
* Los Angeles ........ Be Sere ee 4,000 acres 
George P. Blair and F. C. 

Paulin, Los Angeles........10,000 acres 

Tucson Farms Company.... 6,000 acres 


Rela cN IP eeee eee ee es 20,000 acres 


These 20,000 acres will accomodate 
all farmers at present available and 
when other farmers put in an appear- 
ance, additional acreage can be irri- 
gated. These lands lie within eight- 
een miles of the city and make a very 
respectable back garden. When under 
culitivation they will be more than 
sufficient to feed Tucson. its men, its 
horses, its dairy herds and its chick- 
ens. It will be called upon to feed not 
only the Tucson of today. but a Tuc- 
son of increased population. 

Skeptic asks why this has not been 
done before. It has not been done 
before because the gas engine burning 
crude oil is only of recent develop- 
ment. It is not profitable to pump 
water on a large scale with gasoline. 
The new type of engine has reduced 
the cost of puraping to a fraction of 
what it is with gasoline. 

That this type of engine is the solu- 
tion of the desert farmer’s problem is 
the conviction of Albert L. Waters. 
who as manager of the Pioneer 
Smelter. has watched two, of 90 horse- 
power each, in action. Hither of these 
two engines furnishes enough power 
for the smelter and runs, in addition, 
a seven horsepower pump lifting 
5,000 gallons of water an hour a dis- 
tance of eighty feet. The cost is $3.50 
for twenty-four hours in operation. 

“Engines such as this could be 
located beside the railroad tracks, do- 
ing away with a wagon haul of the 
fuel, and would send electric power 
out to the farmers’ lands. The engine 
would cost them $6.500 in New York,” 
said Waters, recently. 

A few years ago such an engine was 
declared to be impossible. The gaso- 


line engine has never been completely 
tamed. It is kept in subjection only 
by the power of the human eye. The 
new gas engine is so thoroughly do- 
mesticated that it becomes a barnyard 
pet. 

The prime feature of pumped water 
is that it is clean. It does not carry 
the seeds of Johnson grass or other 
vicious plant enemies. This alone 
means an ultimate saving to the 
farmer and would justify him in pay- 
ing a higher price than for flood 
water. 

The water for these tracts will not 
be carried through open ditches, sub- 
jecting it to loss by evaporation and 
seepage, but through pipes. This is 
the third factor tending to make 
pumped water as cheap as flood water. 
In the case of the Blair tract, five 
miles of piping will have to be laid 
between the point where the water 
is to be developed and the lands to 
be irrigated. Lands in the neighbor- 
hood of this project, not under the 
control of the syndicate have doubled 
in price since its announcement, being 
held for $40 an acre. 

The water for the Blair tract is to 
be developed at the Weaver pit, which 
is this side of Nine-Mile Hole, west of 
the city. The tract itself lies this 
side of Rillito. 

Weaver pit, constructed of masonry 
twenty years ago, is to be excavated 
to its original depth of twenty-nine 
feet. It has filled with silt. The bot- 
tom of the pit brings the engineers to 
the first water level. Wells will then 
be driven in the floor of the pit to fifty 
foot depth, reaching the second level 
of water. This is expected to rise to 
the floor of the pit. The lift will be 
short. An open ditch or a tunnel, in 
which the pipe line is to be laid, will 
be dug for a distance of a mile, on the 
level of the pit floor to a point a mile 
distant, where the country falls to the 
same level. 

The property secured by Judd and 
Lindsey is the old Hart or Sahuarita 
ranch, eighteen miles due south of the 
city. It was purchased a year ago by 
George M. Holmes and I. R. Abdill at 
$15 an acre and was sold to the Los 
Angeles syndicate at $32.50 an acre. 

The development of 3,000 of the 
6,000 acres held by the Tucson Farms 
Company is practically finished. This 


first unit lies between the Papago 
reservation and the city limits. Half 
of it is now under cultivation. The 


second unit of 3,000 acres lies two 
and a half miles from the city, ex- 
tending north. A power line has been 
run from the city to these farms and 
water is at present being developed 
in this way. 

“Paulin was president of the Im- 
perial Valley Land Company and was 
active in the development of that sec- 
tion,’ said George P. Blair. “Lands 
that we bought there for $10 an acre, 
now are selling at $200 and $250 an 
acre. What has been done in the Im- 
perial Valley can be done around 
Tucson, on a smaller scale.” 
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All the CUTS appearing 
in this number of the An- 
zona Magazine were made 


by the 


Phoenix Engraving 
Company 
“That’s the Reason” 


The past month has been an active 
one on the Salt River project and 
among the engineers and _ officials 
concerned in its administration, as 


well as among the members of the 
Water Users’ Association. The most 


notable event was the visit of Walter 
L. Fisher, secretary of the interior, 
in the latter part of October, Mr. 
Fisher was in the course of a general 
western tour, investigating matters in 
his department and inspecting recla- 
mation projects. He came to Phoenix 
to personally acquaint himself with 
local conditions, brought into the 
limelight by the controversy between 
the reclamation service and the water 
users, respecting the new water con- 
tract promulgated early in the fall by 
the reclamation service and made ef- 
fective October 1. The effect of Mr. 
Fisher’s visit was salutary and will 
result in greater harmony of action. 
He met the water users and con- 
ducted a personal investigation, ques- 
tioning them and their legal represen- 
tatives as well as the service engi- 
neers. The result was that he made 
some criticism of the administrative 
methods of the service, though he did 
not alter the regulations. There was 
no change made in the provisions of 
the water contract. The _ secretary 
inclined to the belief that legal objec- 
tions made by the water users had 
been found by the department of jus- 
tice to be without force, while in the 
practical application of the contract 
to conditions, the water users had 
nothing more than suggestions to 
offer. He directed that the service 
give greater publicity to its operations 
and pointed out that from all avail- 
able data the cost of water under the 
acre foot plan could vary but little, 
if any, from the cost under the old 
system of administration, providing 
the water user is economical, and if 
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he is not, he should be made to pay 
the price, in protection of those who 
are economical. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 

It is quite universally agreed among 
the settlers under the Salt River anc 
some other projects, and among all 
lawmakers and economists who have 
given the matter attention, that ten 
years is too short a time for farmers 
to return to the government its ex- 
penditure in reclamation works, which 
have developed into larger undertak- 
ings than were anticipated in the be- 
ginning. It is the general opinion 
that the water users under this pro- 
ject should be given at least twenty 
years in which to pay for it and Rep- 
resentative Hayden now has a bill 
before Congress granting such exten- 
sion. It also amends the reclamation 
act in some other particulars, one be- 
ing that the government shall not 
dispose of hydro-electric power devel- 
oped except with the consent of the 
water users. After numerous confer- 
ences during the past month, the 
board of governors of the Salt River 
project has endorsed the Hayden bill 
and its passage will have the assist- 
ance of Arizona’s senators. The bill 
is general in its provisions, applying 
to all projects, in the discretion of the 
secretary of the interior and with the 
wishes of the water users, so it is 
expected the measure will have the 
support of lawmakers from every arid 
state. 


WESTERN AND HIGH LINE 


CANALS. 


During the past month work has 
progressed rapidly in the extending of 
the Western Canal, which is now prac- 
tically completed. This is a gravity 
ditch paralleling the Salt River moun- 
tains on the south side of the Salt 
River opposite Phoenix, along the 
highest contour line that water can 
be run by gravity. The ditch is an 
integral part of the Salt River pro- 
ject, only its excavation was not un- 
dertaken until after the reclamation 
fund for construction was exhausted. 
To surmount the difficulty, the land 
owners under the proposed. ditch 
raised the funds for its excavation 
and are to be given credit for the 
amount on their annual payments on 
the general project cost, when the 
time shall arrive for making such 
payments. The Western Canal will 
water approximately 10,000 acres, 
some of it titled land and much of 
it land that has been homesteaded in 
recent years. 


Within the month also the building 
of the High Line Canal has been de- 
cided upon by a similar method of 
financing. The High Line Canal will 
parallel the Western on a higher con- 
tour line between the Western and 
the mountains and will furnish water 
for perhaps seven or eight thousand 
acres of equally as good land, most 
of it ideally located for citrus fruit 
culture. The High Line Canal will 
head at a point midway in the length 
of the Western, from which it will 
secure its water supply by a pump 
lift of forty feet, a very feasible 
proposition with electric power from 
the Roosevelt dam for the pumping. 


THE NEW CROSSCUT. 


Within the past month contracts 
have been let for the installation of 
the machinery of the power plant on 
the New Crosscut Canal, about eight 
miles east of Phoenix and two miles 


east of the present Crosscut Canal, 


which takes water from the Arizona 
Canal, the main northside artery, and 
supplies it to the Grand, Maricopa 
and Salt River Canals, the lower level 
ditches on the north side. The build- 
ing of the New Crosscut was to 
achieve two results. One is to make 
a better canal. The other is that the 
topography of the country through 
which the new canal runs is such that 
the sum total of the numerous checks 
in the old canal can be secured in 


one big drop, thus developing large 


horsepower at the one point for the 
production of electric current. The 
excavation of the ditch was com- 


pleted two or three months ago. 

A contract has now been let to 
Grant Brothers for the building of the 
concrete work. This includes a quar- 
ter of a mile of lining to the ditch 
across a fill and the building of an 
elevated section, or aqueduct of 


about the same length, at another 
point. There will be some bridge 
work also and the intake or canal 
head will be of concrete. The con- 
tractors now have their work under 
way. 

It is of interest to note that the 


power plant machinery will be of dif- 
ferent type from any other on the pro- 


ject, utilizing the “horizontal im- 
pulse” wheel, while all’ the other 
plants are equipped with turbine 
wheels. This is made advisable by a 


topographical condition not found at 
any other power site on the project 
In all other cases the spillway is 
alongside the power house. In this 
instance it was necessary to build the 
spillway a half mile below the power 
house. With the turbine wheel 
water falls over it from 
siring to shut it off for any power 
house reason, it is diverted to the 
spillway alongside and goes on to the 
canals below to serve its purposes for 
irrigation. With the spillway a half 
mile away, were a turbine wheel used 
and frequent stoppages became 
essary the water would supply the 
canals below in a series of waves, 
making regular heads impossible and 
interfering with water administration. 
In using a horizontal impulse wheel, 
the water passes through a box by 
its side and is diverted to the wheel 
through a nozzle. When it is neces- 
sary to stop the wheel the nozzle is 
disconnected and the regular water 
volume passes by the power house to 
the canal below, without interference. 
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A Sanitary Dairy 


(Continued from Page 9) 


is provided that any employe may 
quickly wash when necessary. Only 
a visit to the dairy can acquaint one 
with all its perfections, but after such 
a visit, it would appear that the last 
word had been said in the construc- 
tion of sanitary dairies, though doubt- 
less improvements in operating de- 
vices will be made as the years go 
by. The Nortons will gladly show 
anyone their plant, especially between 
5 and 6 any afternoon. 
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Yavapai Beat The World 


AVAPAI County, al- 
ways to the fore as 
to the fine quality of 
her field and orchard 
products, excelled 
herself this year 
when she took world 
honors in thirty-nine 
classes at the Inter- 
national Dry Farm- 

ing Congress, held recently at Leth- 

bridge, Alberta, Canada. 

Several counties participated in 
this exhibit, which filled a car. Due 
to the fact that the entries were se- 
lected and packed long before they 
had properly matured, nearly two- 
thirds of the tonnage was unfit for 
exhibition upon arrival at Lethbridge. 
Despite this fact, fifty-one premiums 


2 Tt entation 


profitable dry farming. The same is 
the case with Navajo County, as pre- 
miums for Mexican beans and White 
Dent corn bear witness. 

It is not generally known that Yav- 
apai County took the first premium 
against the world in White Dent corn 
and second in Yellow Dent corn at 
last year’s International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress, at Colorado Springs, 
beating Oklahoma and other states 
reputed to be in the natural corn belt 
of the United States. It was confi- 
dently hoped that this achievement 
would be repeated at Canada this 
year. Early shipment by slow freight 
prevented the sending of thoroughly 
matured ears. 

On the heels 
exhibit, Yavapai 


of the Lethbridge 
County astounded 


were captured in competition with 
fourteen states and seventeen foreign 
countries. 


The most interesting features of 
the exhibit were beans, corn, milo 
maize and other drought resisting 


cereals and a very choice and repre- 
sentative line of Yavapai County 
pears, apples and peaches. All of 
this exhibit was collected from dry 
farms in Yavapai, Navajo and Cochise 
Counties. 

Cochise made a fine showing, in 
spite of losing a large part of her 
exhibit by mildew or sprouting. It 
develops that Cochise County and par- 
ticularly the Sulphur Springs Valley 
contains large acreages susceptible to 


OPENING of SIPHON 


(Continued from Page 7) 
which there is friendly competition. 
Almost everything grown in a tem- 
perate zone and many things culti- 
vated in the tropical or subtropical 
regions, can be successfully raised. 
This includes both citrus and decid- 
uous fruits, grains, alfalfa, sorghum 
and other fodder crops, and nearly all 
vegetables and berries. The Yuma 
Commercial Club is an active organ- 
ization, whose. purpose is to further 
not only the commercial life of the 
city, but to encourage immigration. 
It is willing at all times to supply 
information when addressed. Another 
source of dependable information is 
the information bureau of the United 
States Reclamation Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which issues printed mat- 
ter relative to its various projects 
from time~,to time. Quoting that 
authority, the following is reproduced 
respecting the soil: 

“The surface soils in Yuma Valley 
vary in texture froma nearly pure 
sand to4a,very .fine. loam or adobe. 
the whole valley is underlaid at vary- 
ing depths by sand which affords ex- 


her neighbors at Phoenix, at the First 
Arizona State Fair, with a large and 
characteristic display of over two 
hundred varieties of the finest apples, 
pears, peaches, quinces, grapes and 
plums ever shown in the Southwest. 
Specimens of this fruit have been sent 
to the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, where they are attracting 
great attention. 


A box of Winter Permains was 
shipped after the fair to Admiral 
George Dewey, U. S. N., retired. This 


was selected by a friend of his as 
being the best looking and most ex- 
quisite as to flavor of any fruit to be 


found in the western states. 


cellent drainage for the surface soils. 
No hardpan exists to prevent the 
free movement of the soil moistures. 
The whole valley is of sedimentary 
origin, being an accumulation of de- 
posits by the Gila and Colorado Riv- 
ers during periods of overflow. In 
this respect, its origin is similar to 
the famous Valley of the Nile, which 
has been cropped for centuries with- 
out depleting its soil fertility. The 
mesa, a broad, coastal plateau, sev- 
enty-five feet above the level of the 
valley, is composed almost entirely of 
one type of soil, or rather coarse sand, 
containing at intervals a small amount 
of lime. Seventy per cent of the soil 
in Yuma Valley is free from alkali; 
twenty per cent contains some alkali, 
but not in injurious quantities; about 
ten per cent is sufficiently alkaline to 
prevent the normal growth of the 
staple crops. Most of the alkali, how- 
ever, is purely a surface accumula- 
tion, often being confined to the sur- 
With an 


open subsoil, such accumulations are 


face one or two feet of soil. 


readily leached out by heavy flooding 
of the land.” 
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BOEHMER’S DRUG STORE 


PhoeniX Drug Co., Inc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


DRUG STORE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


DIRECT AGENTS FOR VAGGCINES 
FOR CATTLE 


Mail Orders Promptly and Properly 
Attended To 


Our Prescription Department. We invite comparison with any 
in the @est 


RIGHT GOODS—RIGHT PRICES 


The largest Drug Stock in Arizona 


N. E. Cor. Center and Washington Sts PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Saree ee 
The Phoenix National Bank 


Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 


OFFICERS 


H. J. McCLUNG, President T. E. POLLOCK, Vice President 
H. D. MARSHALL, Jr- Cashier M. C. McDOUGALL, Vice President 
H. M. GALLIVER, Assistant Cashier 
G. G. FULLER, Assist Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
H. J. McCLUNG 
L. H. CHALMERS 
W. A. DRAKE 


GEORGE A. OLNEY 
M. C. McDOUGALL 
H. D. MARSHALL, Jr. 


TE. POLLOCK 
WM. S. HUMBERT 
JAMES S. DOUGLAS 


UONITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Be 
THE YOUNG MINES CO., Ltd., 


Offers for sale Ten Thousand Shares of its Capital 
Stock at $7.50 per share. 

Capitalization of Company, $750,000.00, divided into 75,000 shares, 
par value, $10.00. 

The methods of this Company have been thoroughly examined by the 
Anzona Corporation Commission in compliance with the “Blue Sky Law” 
and a certificate for legitimacy issued. 

No subscription for less than $500.00 will be received, nor any single 
subscription for over $5,000.00 without special contract. All subscriptions 
must be accompanied by 20 per cent in cash of the amount subscribed— 
balance in equal payments in thirty, sixty and ninety days. : 

If requested, contracts will be made with purchaser if not satished with 
stock after twelve months from date’ of last payment, to return amount of 
purchase price with legal rate of interest. Rene oS 

This is no speculation—it is an investment, and the proposition is.as_clean; 
as amancan make it. Address (<*> * Siew 2 


YOUNG MINES COMPANY, Ltd., 


GEO. U, YOUNG, ‘Pres. and Gen: Tr. 


References 
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SITHIN the month the 


Arizona Poultry As- 
sociation has been 
organized for the 
purpose of  increas- 
ing interest in the 


ie raising of 


N) 


standard 
bred fowls, and poul- 
try for the market, 
and for the _ hold- 
ing of an annual poultry show. It 
was decided to hold the first show in 
Phoenix, some time during the first 
week in January, the exact date not 
having been determined. Undoubted- 
ly a professional judge of high repute 
will be employed to judge the show, 
the officers of the association now 
being in correspondence to that end. 

The officers of the association are: 
E. W. Reed, president; J. O. Barnd. 
vice-president; Frank Mosshammer, 
recording secretary; Marshall Hum- 
phries, show secretary; E. P. Hewitt, 
-treasurer, An executive committee 
was named consisting of these offi- 
cers and six others, as follows: Mrs. 
W. C. Mears, Mrs. EH. W. Fiske, Mr. 
Harrison, Mrs. J. M. Weber, A. D. 
Leyhe and Sam Pescay. The mem- 
bership fee is one dollar and the an- 
nual dues one dollar. 

At the organization meeting there 
was a good attendance, there being 
representative poultry breeders from 
the various towns in the Salt River 
Valley and one from as far as Flag- 
staff. The officers are all residents of 
Phoenix and vicinity, a necessary 
condition in getting the organization 
under way as the movement and in- 
terest started here. It is to be made 
a state association, in fact as well as 
in name, just as soon as outside in- 
terest can be aroused and to that 
end every poultryman in the state is 
urged to send in his name and mem- 
bership fee. 


That it may rapidly become a state 
wide institution it is proposed to or- 
ganize county associations, the presi- 
dent of each such organization to be 
exofficio state vice-president for his 
county. 

There is no place in the world more 
suitable for the raising cf poultry 
than in most of the counties of Ari- 
zona and surely there is no state in 
the world so suited to the business 
that has such a constant and inviting 
home market. The poultry and eggs 
produced in the Salt River Valley 
alone aggregate in value a magnifi- 
cent sum each year, and yet were it 
not for the importations from Kansas 
and other middle west states, Arizona 


Arizona Poultry Association 


would find it difficult much of the 
time to fill its standing breakfast 
order of “ham and.” The _ reason 
is that the Arizona hen, though a pro- 
lific bird, like the eternal feminine in 
every state refuses to work all the 
time, recognizing no doubt that the 
Arizona rooster (like the Arizona 
man) only works when he has to, and 
spends the rest of the time crowing 
about it 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 


Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

th Sis Cambarhing 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Leg- 
acy Company. 

Roosevelt Irrigated Land Company. 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 

J Gy Ge e, Boon: 

as lirvan. 

Moore & Hayes. 

EK. E. Pascoe. 

Snively & Peirce. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 

Thompson-McCandliss Company. 

N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Co. 

Walker Realty Company. 

Southwestern Bldg. & Inv. Co. 


J. M. Weber and His White Leghorns. 


LAND TITLES 
GUARANTEED 


“The Safe Way” | 


CAPITAL $100,000 


Phoenix Title and Trust Co. 
18 NORTH FIRST ST. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


A UNIVERSITY of the Highest Standards and 


a sincere purpose to reach its standards. 


Dee eee of General College Work; 

Agriculture; Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Mining Engineering; and Metallurgy,--and all 
well equipped. 


‘AS AMBITIOUS and growing body of students. 
A highly trained faculty. A beautiful Campus. 


Arizona’s Climate ! 


Address the President, 
A H.WILDE 


University Library Building 
TUCSON, ARIZONA. 


coeere se MOK E....-- 


“Diploma Del Rev” 


.-. -GIGARS..... 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


For Sale Everywhere 


Made by 


LAS DOS NACIONES CIGAR CO. 


NOGALES, 


ARIZONA 


THE EARTH 


Is a journal, of and for home-makers. It prints articles of value 
about the great Southwest. 


projects in the Southwest. 


It contains data about the irrigation 
It tells the story of what men and 


You can have The 


women are doing in this fast developing country. 


Earth one year for only 25 cents——stamps. 


‘Tletel Tera lective 


1116 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO 


——— 


This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 


The Color Work speaks for itsely 
ARIZONA 


on their new Miehle Cylinder Press. 
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Will be made during the next few 
years by the fortunate owner of Salt 
River Valley Real Estate. 

Will You Get Your Share ? 


We have some exceptional bargains in large and small 


ranches, city lots, houses and business property. Our assist- 


ance will be invaluable to you in making an investment. 


A Small Payment Will Make A Large Profit 


And this is the time to buy. 
meet you whether you buy or not. 


GREENE & GRIFFI 


Call—we would like to 


Real Estate & 


Investment Co. 


127 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


ENCES AMIMUE IN| Vg: 


of 


Practical Experience in the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, I am enabled to ad- 
vise intelligently on the value of Lands 
and the best Location. : 


SMALL FARMS ARE MY SPECIALTY 
I now have a number of good bargains 


in 5-, 10- and 20-acre tracts, all close 
in. Call on or write, 


A. W. BENNETT 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


Che Phoenix Savings Bank 
and Crust Company 
Paes 


4% Interest 


Compounded Semi-Annually on Savings Deposits 


Your Money Always Available When Needed 


| 
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FING FOR WHAT ? 
Lei the IRRIGATION JOURNAL Answer 


It is the recognized publication of the land and _ irrigation in- 
dustry. The most artistic and complete magazine of its kind pub- 
lished, devoted to irrigation, drainage, forestry, good roads and kin 
dred subjects. The Journal, consisting of forty pages, with cover de- 
sign in colors, is always beautifully illustrated. It is invaluable to 
the farmer, fruit grower, engineer or investor. 

Published monthly—Price $1.00 per year. 


National Land & Irrigation Journal 


30 South Market Street 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COME ON IN! THE WATERIS FINE! 


BRICK 22N.¢c BRICK 


DID YOU KNOW THAT THE 


ALHAMBRA BRICK AND TILE CO. 


Are the only makers in or near Phoenix of a STIFF 
MUD, HARD WIRE GUT, CLAY BRICK? These 


brick are heavier, harder, and many times stronger 


than the soft mud, common product, and will bear 
many times their load. Made in both face brick and 
standard building quality, both equally good. Sold at 
same price as the inferior kind. Why not get the best? 


ALHAMBRA BRICK AND TILE CO. 


Factory and Yards Alhambra, Arizona; Both Phones 


Pavements, Driveways, Warehouse Floors, 
WE BUILD Sidewalks, Curbing, Gutters. 


Crushed Rock, Screened Sand and Gravel, Crusher 
Dust and Refined Liquid Asphalt. 


WE SEL 


GET OUR ESTIMATES 


Public Improvements bring Prosperity 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
319-322 Fleming Bldg. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


NOW READY 


The Car of The Year 


R=-H=-C Model, 1913 


Full Equipment 


Electric Lights, $50 Warner Auto Meter, 
Jiffy Curtains, Demountable Rims, Extra Rim 
and Holder, Rear View Mirror, Wind-shield, 
Bosch Magneto, Top, Top-cover, Tool Kit, 
Tire Repair Kit, Pump, Robe Rail, Floor 
Mat, Tally-ho Horn. oes 


R 
H 
C 


5 Passenger Touring Car - - - $900 
EE Model Roadster, 2 Passenger - - $750 
Standard Roadster, 2 Passenger - - $700 


R-C-H Motor Company 


345-347 East Washington Street 


PHOENIX, - ARIZONA 
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THE COWBOY AND HIS BRONCHO GOING TOWARD THE SUNSET, THE RANCH AND REST 


Richest Land on Earth: Earliest Climate | 
in the Union: Unlimited Water Supply 


AND UNCLE SAM BACK OF IT 


That's the Story of 


Yo “Ata 


Where the life-laden of the hae ee 
in balm 


-RESOURCES-| 


CLIMATE 
WATER LAND 
In addition to these 


peeve ol the Nile 
COMPLETION OF THE YUMA PROJECT 


The Greatest Irrigation System in the American Continent’s Most 


the excellent service 
rendered by the— 


IS NEAR AT HAND 


VALLEY BANK 
OF PHOENIX 


ime to secure a e of this Gar: or hom 
ulation, is any ti ate t THE BEST TIME ‘e NOW. "This 
land will never again be so chea telling how high 


it may go. 

The Home of Citrus and Deciduous Fruits, rof V. 

tables and Grains, Dairying and Stock Rais Mee Ifa for Hey 
at you like. Raise what you c pve 


AT ANY RATE INVESTIGATE 


Write for plete particulars to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Yuma, Anz 
O. N. HENDRICKS, Secretary Commerc ial Club, Yuma, Anon: 


—TOTAL RESOURCES 
$3,000,000.00 


SOME 
INTERESTING 
LITERATURE 
A BOUT 
ARIZONA 


Yours for the Asking, 
PAUL P. HASTINGS, G. F. & P. A. 


SANTA FE 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


Office: 40 North First Street 
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The New State Magazine 


Published Monthly at Phoenix, Arizona 
By 


STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GS: SCOTT - - - Editor 
ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG Associate Editor 


Entered as second-class matter March 22, 1911, at the 
postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per year. Single copies 15 


cents. 


Make money orders payable and address all communica- 
ions to ARIZONA, The New State Magazine, 40 North 
First Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


OUR FREE QUESTION BOX. 


Beginning with this issue the Ari- 
zona Magazine has established a de- 
partment to be known as “Our Free 
Question Box.” The idea is suggested 
to us through the receipt of many let- 
ters of inquiry asking the price of 
lands in different parts of the State, 
and how to secure them, rules govern- 
ing settlement on reclamation pro- 
jects, the price of water, the tonnage 
of this or that crop in Arizona soils, 
the success of dry farming, the loca: 
tion of dry farming districts, the crops 
produced, rainfall, climate, ete., ete. 
To answer each one specifically in- 
volves much correspondence. To ad- 
vise each one to subscribe for the 
magazine and read it a year, though 
the best advice in the world, sounds 
too much like a_ personal interest 
game. To turn the name over to an 
immigration promoter or a_ realty 
dealer, gives the writer of the letter 
the idea that we lack personal inter- 
est in him and sending him Board of 
Trade literature makes him think 
there is evasion of specific answer to 
his question or possibly we would not 
be credited at all as the source of the 
literature supply. For these reasons 
the magazine will try the experiment 
of publishing free in the department 
indicated, and question submitted by 
any subscriber, in which he may be 
interested as a homeseeker, investor, 
or seeker after knowledge of Arizona 
conditions or Arizona’s resources, 
provided that each question shall not 
exceed twenty-five words, or addi- 
tional words shall be paid for at the 
rate of one cent each. This restric- 
tion is not made with a view of the 
money that may be paid in extra 
words, but for the purpose of making 
the questions concise ana specific. Ad- 
vertisers in the magazine are request- 
ed to note these questions and answer 
them direct, partly for the business 
they secure in that way and partly for 
the general upbuilding of the State. 
Those who are not advertisers hove 
the same privilege and our theory of 
the matter is that when they find this 
department a business getter they will 
see the wisdom of keeping their ad- 
vertisements before such a preferred 
clientele as the readers of the Arizona 
Magazine. 


The Arizona Poultry Association will 
hold its first exhibition January 15, 
16, 17 and 18, in Phoenix. 


THE NEW STATE MAGAZINE 


Entered as Second class matter March 22, 1911, 
at the postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 
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CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


From now until January 15, 
1918, every subscriber who will 
renew his subscription may do so 
for one year for $1.00, and will 
be given as many additional sub- 
scriptions at the same rate as he 


may desire, to send to distant 
friends with Christmas compli- 
ments. 

Every new subscriber at the 


regular rate may have as many 
additional subscriptions as he de- 
sires to send away, at the rate 
of $1.00 per year. 


A writer in a Kansas paper refers 
as follows to the Salt River Valley 
project and its satisfactory operation: 

“Kansas farmers now living in Ari- 
zona have strongly endorsed the Rec: 
lamation Service. In the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, the farmers have se- 
cured at one stroke, electricity, mar- 
kets and water. The farmers have 
had all the water they want for this 
year’s big crops and still have enough 
for the next two years stored in the 
big Roosevelt reservoir. Their irriga- 
tion system has demonstrated the 
value of reclamation in three distinct 
ways. The water users have just 
closed a contract with big mines for 
the sale of 10,000 hydro-electric horse- 
power, the price agreed upon being 
$400,000 a year. This power is part 
of the supply generated by the water 
on its way from the dam to the farm 
lands. In all there will be developed 
27,000 h. p., all of which can be dis- 
posed of, and some at a higher rate. 

This is one phase. Add to this the 
great area of land, once a desert and 
now a really, truly Garden of Eden in 
the Salt River Valley. In 1910 on 
160,000 acres of this land the crop re- 
turns were valued at over $5,000,000; 
each year the returns are getting 
bigger. Over 240,000 acres will event- 
ually be under cultivation. What an 
enormous wealth this acreage with its 
perfect irrigation system represents. 
The third phase of this splendid sit- 
uation is the opportunity it affords for 
opening up new mines. This is made 
possible by means of the cheap power 
that is being generated through this 
project in the Salt River Valley and 
in other ways in Arizona. Many low 
grade mines are awaiting development 
and the introduction of cheaper power 
will do much to bring this about. The 
mines in turn are markets and become 
purchasers of the products grown by 
the farmers on the irrigated lands.” 

Cn a od 

An unusual sight to the eyes of the 
ordinary beholder, was a _ whitened 
field near the Indian School, Phoenix, 
in late November. A sight almost as 
unusual as if it had been whitened 
with snow, in this land of winter 
blooming roses, luscious oranges and 
stately palms, instead of ripened cot- 
ton with the modern descendants of 
the copper-colored Indian rather than 
the black sons of Ethiopia, as the 
pickers, with the humped, reclining 
figure of old Camel Back mountain as 
a background and a nearer perspective 
of trees and green alfalfa field, it 
formed a picture that is treasured in 
the memories of all who beheld it. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY. 


The great movement for an ocean- 
to-ocean interstate highway, begun so 
auspiciously in this city about a year 
ago, has had a remarkable growth, but 
one that is puzzling to some of its 
friends. As an abstract proposition, 
almost everybody was converted at 
the beginning. It only needed a set- 
ting forth of the facts of the logical 
growth of motoring to convince any 
person of the value of a highway to 
any section through which it passed. 
Climatic considerations made a south- 
ern route the most desirable, at least 
for the first one, for reasons already 
shouted from the housetops. 

Del M. Potter of Clifton has prac- 
tically devoted the last year to boost- 
ing the ocean-to-ocean, Arizona high- 
way, and no better booster ever stood 
in shoe leather. In the beginning all 
was calm and peaceful, Los Angeles 
was made the center of activities and 
the work of organizing the intra-moun- 
tain states began. 

It seems that of late Mr. Potter has 
had reason to fear that the influence 
of wealthier states is having its effect 
on the good roads spirit of the An- 
gelenos; that if there is just as much 
money for that city through some 
other route, it might be‘ talked over.” 
Mr. Potter is now in Los Angeles for 
the purpose of “talking it over” from 
the viewpoint of whether Los Angeles 
is going to keep faith with Arizona. 
Here’s hoping every success for Mr. 
Potter. Everybody wants the high- 
way and wants it first where it can be 
made best and quickest and will serve 
the most people. 

Also, the world will be curious to 
know, if after a splendid development, 
founded primarily on tne dependa- 
bility of her citizens, the word of Los 
Angeles will have to be discounted 
in the council chambers of the states. 


*. + +. 
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ARIZONA NAVELS SELLING 
HIGH IN THE EAST. 

While Arizona oranges are selling 
in New York at $4 to $4.50 a box, 
Florida oranges are quoted at $3.00. 

The Merchants’ Journal of New 
York for December 14 carried a full 
page of quotations from Samuel E. 
Lux, the wholesale fruit and produce 
dealer. The first quotation was on 
Arizona oranges and the price list was 
headed with this advice: 

“If you want the very best that are 
grown, order Arizona navel oranges; 
they are perfectly sweet and juicy. 
However, the limited amount grown 
in Arizona makes them very scarce.” 

Here are the quotations on Arizona 
navels: 


80" siz6, per box... $4.00 
LOURSIZes@ pete DOke ==. 4,25 
126 size; per box............- 4.50 
150) size; pers DOXw....- 4.50 
176m SiZe, eDele DOX.co 4.50 


Immediately below Florida oranges 
of all sizes were quoted at $3 a box. 
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ARID LAND RECLAIMED. 


Since the irrigated land of Arizona 
is practically all under private owner- 
ship, the prospective farmer who set- 
tles in the new States must either 
pay a high price for his realty or buy 
the cheaper arid land. A _ clearly 


Published Monthly by 


STATE PUBLISHING CO. 


Price 15 Cents 


stated, concise article in this number 
of the magazine, on ‘Arid Land Re- 
claimed By Pumped Water,” written 
by a well-known civil engineer, J. C 
Dobbins, carries needed information 
and much encouragement to agricul- 
turalists. 


THE COVER DESIGN. 
(By ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG.) 


The cover page of this issue of the 
Arizona Magazine is made from gen- 
uine, tri-colored plates taken from a 
painting by Lon Megargee, a true son 
of the west who claims Arizona as 
his home. 

The lone cowboy and his bronco pass 
ing along the trail toward the sunset 
and the ranch over the hill, seem to 
be cherishing happy thoughts of the 
good “grub” and sleep at the journey’s 
end. These figures, the bright glow in 
the western sky, the hills with their 
sparse growth and the soft, color tones 
of the atmosphere, make a_ typical 
Megargee picture; for it is one of the 
artist’s ideals to paint the wonderful 
tints that transform the Arizona air 
into a sparkling, glowing, changing 
jewel of the gods. 

Those who dwell under sombre skies 
can have no conception of the perfect 
transparancy of the atmosphere in Ari- 
zona. No one who has not seen it can 
imagine the gorgeous beauty of the 
Painted Desert with its hills of varied 
colored soil, its sands a_ shifting, 
gleaming mass of many shades and 
the air a _ bright reflection of the 
whole, yet Megargee who is making 
his work more and more impression- 
istic, hopes to reproduce the soft 
tints and warm hues of this land of 
mystery. Doubtless he will succeed for 
this young man with the brow of a 
dreamer and the alert ways of a man 
of affairs, is already known as an 
Arizona artist of renown. 

Thirteen years spent among the hills 
and on the plains of the Southwest, 
has given Mr. Megargee unexcelled ad- 
vantages to absorb the local color ot 
the Knights of the Lariat; in camp, 
on the roundup and in following the 
sprightly steer. 


The November issue of the Arizona 
Magazine carried what it is now be- 
lieved to be the first advertisement of 
mining stock ever run in this journal. 

The same advertising continues this 
month and this makes timely a declar- 
ation on a point that many may be 
curious about—the advertising’ of 
stocks in this magazine. The attitude 
of the management is that it will be 
ready at all times, to advertise any 
legitimate undertaking for proper con- 
sideration. 

All stocks offered for sale, however, 
will first have secured endorsement 
as to regularity of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission and in other ways be 
convincing to the management of the 
magazine that operations are on hon- 
est lines. 


The Arizona Magazine does not in- 
tend to hide the light of any Arizona 
industry honestly exploited nor will 
it knowingly accept tainted money to 
advertise a scheme for the mulcting 
of its readers. 


y¥ HE three-quarters of a 
million of acres of 
land now under irri- 
gation, or in process 
of being irrigated, by 
the use of gravity or 
storage and diverted 
canal water, is but a 
fraction of the total 

7 acreage of the arid 
lands of Arizona that will ultimately 
be reclaimed. There is a vast empire 
that is now considered desert where 
the water plane is within the econom- 
ical lift of a modern pump and high 
efficiency engine. 
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These lands will exceed many fold 
in productiveness the present tillable 
lands. On account of topographical 
conditions, such as thorough ground- 
water and cold air drainage, these new 
lands will, when developed and re- 
claimed, be the most productive lands 
of the State. The choice and most de- 
sirable citrus fruit lands are those 
that nestle in the mountain rincons in 
the low altitudes, protected by neigh- 
boring highlands from the sweeping 
winds, and are so situated that the 
cold air drainage that is so essential 
for semi-tropical growth is as com- 
plete as the ground drainage. 

Then there are the broad, level val- 
leys, such as the Gila, Santa Cruz, San 
Simon, Sulphur Springs, Cullings, Mul- 
lens, Santa Rosa and others, that drain 
a large mountain area, where the an- 
nual precipitation is above the aver- 
age and the runoff very high, while 
the valleys are void of stream chan- 
nels or water courses, the drainage of 
the mountain ranges being absorbed 
by the valleys and the water stored 
in their vast expense, safe from evap- 
oration and loss, awaiting the hus- 
bandman to recover it and call it his 
own. 


The total acreage in Southern Ari- 
zona, in the two or more crop per year 
area, with underground water suffi- 
cient for its reclamation and irriga- 
tion and available for pumping, is be- 
tween two and three million acres. 

The early attempts to reclaim land 
by pumping water in Arizona were 
almost invariably failures. The equip- 
ment usually consisted of a_ boiler 
that had been discarded on account of 
extravagance in consumption of fuel, 
any old engine and pump that could 
be recovered from a scrap heap and 
bought cheap, using mesquite wood 
cut on the land for fuel. This type 
of installation giving a total plant ef- 
ficiency of twenty-five to thirty per 
cent and the cost of labor necessary 
to handle the wood being more than 
the entire cost of power should be. 
Five or ten years ago an engineer in- 
stalling a pumping plant would esti- 
mate the full plant efficiency at not 
over forty per cent, while today the 
plant efficiency is estimated at not 
less than sixty per cent. Formerly 
the prime mover installed for a theo- 
retic forty H. P. plant would have 
been 100) HP.) Today aelo0, Hye: 
plant would be installed for a theoretic 
60 H. P., being a reduction in cost of 
fifty per cent. 

The manufacturers of pumps for ir- 
rigating purposes, realizing the enor- 
mous field for marketing their pro- 
duct, have given the highest engineer- 
ing ability to developing the efficiency 
of pumps, and companies of respon- 
sibility and standing will give a valid 
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ARID LAND REGLAIMED 


By Pumped Water 
By JAMES G. DOBBINS, ©. E. 


guarantee of seventy to eighty per 
cent efficiency, and make good their 
guarantee, 

The power for operating irrigation 
pumps can neither be individual en- 
gines or electric power from a cen- 
tral plant. Where the Roosevelt elec- 
tric power is available it is being used, 
as at Marinette and the lands west of 
the Agua Fria River. The Tucson 
Farms Company, reclaiming lands in 
the vicinity of Tucson, is using elec- 
tricity furnished by the local electric 
light company. The Roosevelt power 
costs the consumer one and one-half 
cents per K. W. hour, that at Tucson 
three cents per K. W. hour. With the 
development of the country there wilt 
be numerous electric power stations, 
specially equipped for the furnishing 
of power for irrigating purposes. In 
the majority of cases the pioneer will 
be required to install his own power 
plant. Several manufacturers of crude 
oil engines, that is, engines using an 
oil from twenty to twenty-eight Baum, 
have designed engines specially for 
irrigating purposes. These engines are 
equipped with force oil feeds and con- 
structed so that after being started 
and adjusted they will run from ten to 
eighteen hours without attention. The 
fuel oil used will cost about four cents 
per gallon laid down at any railroad 
station in Southern Arizona. The man- 
ufacturers of the engines will guar- 
antee from eight to ten horse power 
hours from a gallon of fuel, so the 
fuel cost per horse power hour would 
be from four to five mills. 


For a central power plant there is 
available several types of crude oil 
gas producers that use the California 
heavy asphalt base oil, which costs 
about three cents per gallon delivered 
to the railroad stations in Southern 
Arizona. 

These plants are guaranteed to give 
a fuel efficiency of ten horse power 
hours per gallon of oil or will deliver 
electricity to the switch board at a 
cost of about one cent per K. W. The 
latter estimate includes labor, main- 
tenance, depreciation, interest charges, 
ete. 

With either of the above 
equipments water can be pumped un- 
der a sixty-foot head at a cost of about 
one dollar per acre foot or from four 
to five dollars for four acre feet per 
year, sufficient water for all crops. 

The tiller of the land must bear 
in mind that with pumped water a 
clean farm is always clean. There is 
no seed from noxious vegetation 
brought in from waste lands and canal 
banks. That under pumping irrigation 
the money saved from the absence of 
a fight against Johnson and Bermuda 
grass alone will about pay his yearly 
water charges. 

The well, the source of the water, 
is the most important factor of all in 
the installation of a pumping irriga- 
tion plant, and there are more vital 
errors made in designing the well than 
in either pump or engine. The well 
must be of such type that the water 
can readily reach the pump. It is not 
sufficient that you penetrate the water 
plane a few feet with a pit, or that a 
pipe be sunk fifty or one hundred feet 
into the water-bearing plane. 

The Eastern Sugar Company of 
Glendale had wells 250 feet deep. The 
factory required three million gallons 
of water per day of twenty-four hours. 


power 


After two weeks or operating the wa- 
ter was drawn from the immediate 
vicinity of the wells and they failed; 
not because the water was not in the 
ground, but because it could not reach 
the wells and pumps as fast as it was 
removed. 


The Southwestern Sugar and Land 
Company, when it took over the plant, 
replaced the old wells with others 450 
feet deep and have the required 
amount of water with a moderate 
drawdown of the water plane. 

The log of the well used as an illus- 
tration of this article is an example 
of making a well. This well is cased 
for 300 feet and the casing perforated. 
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The Log of a Well. 


The usual practice in pump installa- 
tion is to set the pump and start the 
engine. Had such practice been fol- 
lowed here the water available for the 
pump would have been three to four 
hundred gallons per minute. The per- 
centage of fines, that is, fine sand in 
the water bearing material was such 
that the voids were very small, allow- 
ing but a small percentage of water 
to accumulate within a given area, 
and retarding the velocity of the water 
in its efforts to reach the well and 
pump. The writer, who was in charge 
of the installation, before setting the 
pump repeatedly washed this well, re- 
moving from it several times the 
amount of material that was originally 
taken out in sinking the casing. In 
this way the finer sand and gravel 
was washed into the well leaving a 
clean bed of gravel, in places several 
feet wide, to gather water for the well 
and pump. 

The illustration shows the pump in 
full operation, discharging 850 gallons 
or 93 miners inches per minute. This 
well, after three or four months con- 
tinual use, will furnish fourteen to six- 
teen hundred gallons of water per min- 
ute, with a twenty-foot drawdown. 
Sufficient water for the full irrigation 
of a half section of land. 


Under the Salt River Valley project 
the duty of water is commonly consid- 
ered as four acre feet per year. This 
is more than is actually required. The 
land would be more productive with 
less water and more cultivation. 


Under a pun irrigation system, the 
intelligent farmer will soon determine 
the amount of water that is reyuired 
for the full productiveness of his land 
with proper intelligent cultivation. 
When this is determined it will usually 
be between two and a half and three 
acre feet per year. 


For economical irrigation, no pump- 
ing plant under eight or nine hundred 
gallons per minute capacity should be 
installed, as this amount of water is 
the smallest irrigation head that can 
practically be used. 

Pumped water, or rather well water, 
will raise the same crop and as much 
to the acre as like water from any 
other source, but the ground tilled will 
need a different treatment, as there 
is no new soil obtained from the well 
water, while there is from the silt de- 
posit of the stream flood water. Culti- 
vated lands, under a well water irri- 
gation system, will require fertilizing 
to keep the soil from deteriorating. 

The greatest height that water can 
be lifted for economical and successful 
farming depends so much on local con- 
ditions that it is impossible to lay a 
fixed rule and say this height is the 
limit. The executive and business 
ability of the farmer is the main factor 
between success and failure. A lim- 
ited area of tillable land, with a pro- 
tected local market, can pump against 
a much greater head than a large area, 
where there is an open competing 
market. At Pomona, California, with 
a pump lift of over 200 feet, alfalfa is 
grown on very high priced land. In 
western Kansas they pump as high as 
200 feet to insure their crops of sugar 
beets, grain and alfalfa and at Tehac- 
hapi, California the pump lift is from 
two to three hundred feet for orchards. 
In the Hawaiian Islands they pump 
500 feet for sugar cane. 

The cost of a pumping plant for the 


complete irrigation of a quarter or a 
half section of land, probably installed, 
using high efficiency machinery, which 
means pumps that the manufacturer 
will guarantee to have an efficiency 
of seventy per cent or better, with an 
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Total plant efficiency 45 
consumes 100 K. W. 

Total plant efficiency 50 
consumes 89 K. W. 

Total plant efficiency 55 


per cent, 
per cent, 


per cent, 


consumes 81 K,. W. 


A “Reclaimer.” 


engine that has a guarantee of eight 
or ten horse power hours to a gallon 
of cheap fuel oil, a well not less than 
eighteen inches in diameter and three 
of four hundred feet deep, such a plant 
can be installed complete for from 
$5,000.00 to $7,000.00. 

The ratio of efficiency to cost is 
shown by the following comparison, 
which is based on the lift of one hun- 
dred gallons per minute one hundred 
feet, for 24 hours. 

Total plant efficiency 30 per cent, 
consumes 149.2 K. W. 

Total plant efficiency 40 per cent, 
consumes 112 K. W. 


Total plant efficiency 
consumes 75 K. W. 

Total plant efficiency 
consumes 69 K. W. 

Total plant efficiency 
consumes 64 K. W. 

Total plant efficiency 
consumes 59 K. W. 

The land that this plant is installed 
on may be a homestead or desert en- 
try, a former cow or sheep range, or 
a desert waste, but, with the soil, the 
adding of water will create a value 
that will pay a fair interest on more 
than one hundred dollars per acre per 
year. 


60 per cent, 


65 per cent, 
70 per cent, 


75 per cent, 
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SULPHUR SPRINGS VALLEY 


By ERNEST DOUGLAS 


OUR hundred thousand 
acres of unexcelled 
farming land are em- 
bodied in the Sulphur 
Springs Valley, a dis- 
trict that is just be 
ginning to attract the 
attention of settlers 
who are making it one 

- =a of the most produc- 

tive agricultural areas in the world. 


Only a portion of the valley is now 
under cultivation but its development, 
since the homeseekers began to flock 
in, has been phenomenal. 


Dry farming has been proved suc- 
cessful in the Sulphur Springs Valley 
but it is not at all necessary to til! 
the soil by that method. It has been 
demonstrated that the entire valley is 
underlaid by a vast subterranean 
watershed which makes _ irrigation 
easy and cheap. 


The first flow of water usually is 
struck at a depth of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, the second strata from 
sixty to seventy feet and the third, 
which is by far the strongest, at vary- 
ing depths below that. So far the 
tests made show that the third flow is 
never deeper than 300 feet. 


The supply is absolutely inexhaust- 
ible. At Douglas the Copper Queen 
and Calumet & Arizona smelters draw 
their water from wells in the valley. 
The C. & A. well is 300 feet deep and 
1400 gallons a minute are pumped. 

Compressed air is used to raise wa- 
ter for the smelters. The same method 
has been employed to demonstrate the 


flow of water at a well owned by the 
city of Douglas. 

Farmers in the valley are coming 
more and more to use centrifugal 
pumps operated by gasoline or oil en- 
gines. A four-inch centrifugal pump, 
driven by an eight-horsepower engine, 
using fuel oil, will irrigate three acres 
each day at a cost of 75 cents an 
acre. 

A plan has been proposed whereby 
outside capital guarantees to erect a 
central power station for the gener- 
ation of electricity to operate the indi- 
vidual pumping plants. The cost of 
the power plant is to be borne by the 
constructing company and gradually 
paid off by the land owners. They will 
pay for power on an acreage basis and 
at the end of eight years the plant 
will become their property. 

Among the crops that have been 
successfully grown in the Sulphur 
Springs Valley are sorghum, Indian 
corn, milo maize, Kaffir corn, cow 
peas, broom corn and alfalfa. All these 
crops have their advantages. By dry 
farming methods alone sorghum pro- 
duces two and a half tons to the acre. 
Cow peas produce a heavy crop of 
forage. Kaffir corn is a rich food for 
poultry and stock. Some broom corn 
grown in the vicinity of Benson has 
sold for as much as $220 a ton. Alfalfa, 
the staple hay crop of the southwest, 
is a great success. 

On one ranch in the valley pears 
weighing a pound apiece and peaches 
measuring thirteen inches in circum- 
ference were grown last summer. They 
found a ready market in Douglas. Ap- 


ple trees begin to bear the fourth year 
and produce finely flavored, high grade 
fruit. 

The thousands of acres of rich farm 
land in the Sulphur Springs Valley are 
to be had for the asking, in tracts of 
160 acres. It behooves anyone think- 
ing of homesteading to investigate the 
advantages offered by this wonderful 
valley. There is a United States land 
commissioner at Douglas who makes 
out all the necessarp papers. 

Douglas is situated in the southeast 
corner of Cochise county. The city is 


directly on the international border. be- , 


tween the United States and Mexico 
and is the natural gateway in a geolog- 
ical as well as a geographical sense, 
since the Sulphur Springs Valley, 
which crosses the line at this point, 
for centuries has been the main trav- 
eled route between the old settlements 
of Mexico and the colonies in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 

The Spanish adventurers and mis- 
sionaries passed up and down the val- 
ley; the Apaches made it their high- 
way when their raids were planned in 
the Arizona war councils for depreda- 
tions in Sonora, and today Douglas 
stands as a city of departure for all 
mining magnates, cattlemen and tour- 
ists who have business to look after 
in the rich mining and grazing regions 
to the south, while the development of 
agricultural resources along the Yaqui 
River gives the city stili stronger rea- 
sons to be known as “The Gateway ot 
Two Republics.” 


The future of Douglas is made cer- 
tain not alone by the rich agricultural 
lands tributary thereto but by an un- 
rivaled climate and the big payroll of 
two smelters located there. These 
smelters give employment to a large 
working class. 


Douglas is headquarters for scores 
of companies operating mines in Son- 
ora and many important deals are 
transacted there. Within a radius of 
a hundred miles of Douglas are all the 
thousands of mines and prospects in- 
cluded in the Warren district of Bis- 
bee, Courtland. Gleeson, Dos Cabezos, 
the Chiricahuas, the Paradise district, 
Pearce, the Swisshelms, all in Arizona; 
the Lucky Tiger, Cinco de Mayo, Roy, 
Monte Cristo, Lampazos, Pilares, San 
Pedro, Antigua, Transvaal, Minneap- 
olis and a hundred others in the Moc- 
tezuma district of Mexico. Then there 
are the mines of the Arizpe district, 
the Sahuaripa and the placers of Qui 
jotoa and Altar. Gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine are the prinicpal metals 
yielded by the mines within that 
radius. 

Willcox is on the Southern Pacific 
railroad and near the central portion 
of the Sudphur Springs Valley. Itisa 
prosperous town with a population of 
more than 1000. Climatic conditions 


5 


are excellent, the elevation being 4163 


feet. Willcox is one of the most im- 
portant shipping points for cattle in 
Arizona. 


Jenson is a thriving town of perhaps 
1000 population. It is also on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific and is an- 
other cattle-shipping point of impor- 
tance. The tarming land around Ben- 
son is being developed very fast. 

McNeal, north of Douglas, is one of 
the newest settlements in the State. 
It is on the El Paso & Southwestern, 
the road that reaches Douglas, and is 
an important farming community. A 
few months ago a successful agricul- 
tural fair was held at McNeal. 

Douglas may be said to be the cap- 
ital of the Sulphur Springs Valley, the 
starting point for parties looking for 
farm land or mining investments in 
that vast region. It has an excellent 
commercial organization known as the 
Douglas Chamber of Commerce and 
Mines. E. R. Pirtle, the president, and 
EK. P. Grindell, the secretary, are “live 
ones” in every sense of the word. They 
and their associates have done a greai 
deal to bring the Sulphur Springs Val- 
ley into the prominence that it de- 
serves. 


—O. _ 
SUCCESS AT SWANSEA. 


It seems that the success of the 
Swansea mines and smelter is at last 
assured. The company in control has 
reorganized and put the entire work 
on a business basis. The problem of 
insufficient sulphide ore to 
mix with the Swansea product has 
been satisfactorily solved by elim- 
inating one of the $30,000 blowers in- 
stalled by the former management. 
This reduces the pressure and allows 
the sulphurous element to remain 
longer so that a much larger per- 
centage of ore can Be treated. 

The present output of the smelter 
is about nine tons of copper bullion 


having 


daily, a carload being shipped out 
every four days. 
The Swansea mines are better 


known to the residents of Arizona as 
the old Signal Mine, which later be- 
came the Clara Consolidated. 


O = 
A POINTER FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Asked if he had read the current 
number of the Arizona Magazine, a 
Phoenix business man replied in the 
negative. Asked why, he said: “Oh, 
don’t get excited, I'll read it all right. 
I took it home last night. I take all 
the local papers at the office, but the 
Arizona Magazine is the only one that 
goes to the house.” 
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Over thirty tons of sugar beets to 
the acre is this year’s record in the 
Salt River Valley. 


rchard. 


The Wrongs and The Wrong Doings of the Apache 


By JAMES H. HOOVER 


N THE northern part 
of Cochise County. 
Arizona, lies a colos- 
sal amphitheater, torn 
at some remote period 
of the misty past, by 
a mighty convulsion 
of nature, in the gran- 
ite heart of the Dra- 
goons. Its naked 

walls, crowned by picturesque spires 

and minarets, seen through hundreds 
of miles of rare desert air, huddle in 

a circular form like the turreted bat- 

tlements of a medieval castle. Its 

only approach, led through a labyrinth 
of precipitous canons, was known to 
the early Spaniards as Jornada del 

Muerto (journey to death), and few 

were the white men who made this 

perilous ascent and returned to tel! 

a tale. From their aerie among the 

cliffs the wily defenders of this sylvan 

fortress unseen by their victims dealt 
death in the form of winged, poison- 
ous shafts to all intruders. 


( 


- This primeval retreat was once the 
stronghold of a great generai: Co- 
chise, for twenty years warchief o: 
the Apaches. For nearly a quarter 
of a century the frontiersmen of Ari- 
zona dwelt in constant fear of this 
wily chieftan, who led his band of 
human jackals from the silent passes 
of the sierra in a succession of deadly 
raids upon the settlements. 


Samuel W. Cozzine claims the honor 
of being the first white man to visit 
this stronghold and return. In 1850 
he bribed Cochise, then chief of the 
Chiricahuas, with several gallons of 
whiskey, a bale of smoking tobacco 
and some gaudy blankets, to pilet him 
into the Apache stronghold. Leaving 
his brother with Major De Rythe at 
old Fort Bowie, as a hostage, Cochise 
conducted Mr. Cozzins to Jornada de! 
Muerto; and from there led him, blind- 
folded on muleback, for two days over 
a most rugged trail. 

When tne blind was removed Coz- 
zins found himself in a superb amphi 
theater of wonderful magnitude. Per- 
pendicular walls rose on every side, 
enclosing a grassy, undulating sward, 
miles in circumference, and threaded 
by a sparkling rivulet. Here peace- 
fully grazed the Indian cattle; the 
children gamboled in flowery mead- 
ows, and the squaws labored at their 
primitive household duties. He was 
here introduced to Mangus Colorado, 
full brother to Cochise and head war- 
chief of the amalgamated Apache 
tribes. 

Upon the day of his arrivaf! a war 
party returned from a successful raid, 
driving a number of horses and cattle 
before them and bearing several bloody 
scalps. That night Cozzins was the 
guest of honor at a genuine scalp- 
dance, the horrors of which, he claims, 
baffled all attempts at description. 

A huge fire lighted the surrounding 
country with a crimson glow; the nude 
warriors, striped with ochre and ver- 
million, danced in the firelight to the 
music of a rawhide drum, and the 
bloody scalps dangled from a pole 
above. For the festival repast a mule 
was led up, and tied down; the war- 
riors cut steaks from its quivering 
flanks while alive, and ate the warm 
flesh as they danced, piercing the air 
with unearthly shrieks and demoniacal 
laughter. The pastoral scene of the 
afternoon was changed to a veritable 
inferno. The orgies continued until 
daybreak. Cozzins declared he was 
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sick at heart and stomach, and had 
there been a human victim for the 
sacrifice, or firewater present, he 
would probable not have survived the 
ordeal. 


A few days later Cochise conducted 
Cozzins, blindfolded, through the pass 
and to Bowie in safety. 


The name Apache was derived from 
the Pima word, Apichi, meaning en- 
emy. The nation comprises’ eighc 
tribes or clans: the Mescalleros, Mon- 
gollons, Mimbres, Chirachues, Coy- 
teros, Pinals, Tontos, and. Cerro- 
Colorados; each governed by a sub 
chief and subject to the head chief of 
the tribe. 


Physically the Apache differs widely 
from the other aboriginal tribes of 
America. He is somewhat below me. 
dium height, his nose thin and curved 
like the beak of a bird of prey; his 
mouth is a straight line; his lips thin 
and expressive of cruelty; and his 
small, cunning, bead-like eyes glisten 
with the vitreous gleam of an angered 
rattler. Like the Navajo he sprang 
from the great Athbaskan family of 
the north, but differed extremely from 
his pastoral brethren 1n demeanor. 

The Navajo, crafty and thievish, was 
the scourge of the pueblos, running off 
their flocks and herds, but seldom 
murdered wantonly, while an Apache 
raid was never considered a success. 
no matter how rich the booty, unless 
a number of scalps were taken and 
one or more prisoners for tortue at 
their hideous orgies. Unbiased his- 
torians have agreed that most of the 
aborigines were at first acquaintance 
friendly to the whites, only becoming 
antagonistic from wrongs real or fan- 
cied; but the Apache seems to be the 
one exception to the rule. 


The first Europeans to encounter 
the Apaches were of the Coronado ex- 
pedition in 1540. Coronado called them 
the Querechos, and says of them: “We 
were attacked with great ferocity by 
a band of wild desert nomads differ- 
ing widely in character from the 
Pueblos, and who were a vastly more 
formidable foe than the Quiveras 
(meaning Comanches) of the north. 

The earliest history of the Apache 
brands him as a fierce, treacherous 
renegade. Dwelling in secret lairs in 
the most inaccessible mountain fast- 
nesses, from time immemorial the 
Apache cultivated the soil little or 
none, built no edifices save a portable 
wickiup of deerskin, and preyed upon 
the herds and granaries of his more 
industrious neighbors. He was re- 
sponsible for the architectural progress 
of medieval Arizona and New Mexico. 
Although he builded not, had it not 
been for fear of the Apaches such ma- 
jestic edifices as Acuca and the Seven 
Cities of Cibola would never have been 
erected. Might it not have been his 
ancestors who harnessed the Mound- 
builders and Cliffdwellers of prehis- 
toric times, and caused the erection of 
such citadels as were once contained 
in Casas Grandes and numerous other 
famous ruins scatters over the face of 
the Southwest? 


In charging the Apache with cruelty 
we must remember that he had not the 
advantage of changing conditions, of 
passing through the barbarous and 
semicivilized stages. A wild desert 
nomad, a habitant of a most inhospi- 
table region, their seemed to be no 
future for him but to remain a verita- 
ble beast of pray, until routed from his 


lair by a stronger race and practically 
tamed on a reservation. 


He was very cosmopolitan in wor- 
ship and adopted all objects of adora- 
tion of his neighbors. The scapula, 
crucifix and rosary adorned his buck- 
skin shirt, in company with various 
pagan images. He was a master in re- 
treat as well as in battle, and a war- 
party was wont to scatter like quail 
when attacked, coming together days: 
later at some secret rendezvous. He 
read the mute language of the wilder- 
ness as readily as his civilized brother 
could a printed page; knew every wa- 
ter hole of the waste; the food prop- 
erties of every desert plant, and could 
subsist for weeks in an arid region, 
where pursuing troops were forced to 
return or perish. When “tamea” he 
was invaluable as a guide, and were 
it not for the alliance of Indian scouts 
the last wild Apaches would in ali 
probability not yet be gathered from 
the hills. He looked with disdain upon 
his agricultural neighbors and rarely 
if ever intermarried with them, al- 
though many comely Pueblo squaws 
captured in his raids were spared to 
become concubines and slaves. 


His methods with prisoners were 
often severe, a favorite pastime being 
to lash a nude captive to a sahuaro— 
a thorny, post-like growth of the des- 
ert—with green throngs of deerskin. 
which clasped their victims tighter in 
their grasp as they shrunk beneath 
a tropic sun. The savage would stand 
at a short distance and toss the broad 
spiny leaves of the prickly pear into 
the victim’s flesh from the points of 
their hunting knives, and when no 
space remained to lodge a missle they 
fired the oily thorns enveloping him 
in a sheet of flame. 


It is little wonder these people were 
classed with the cougar and loafer 
wolf, and the government of Chihua- 
hua once placed a bounty of $300.00 
upon their scalps. This incentive 
caused the formation of the industrial 
firm of Clanton & Johnston, scalp- 
dealers. In order to obtain the gen- 
uine article in wholesome quantities 
these gentlemen enticed a party of 
Indians to attend what was known as 
the “Penole Treaty,” at which a score 
or more perished from partaking of 
penole saturated with strychnine. An- 
other company was induced to hold a 
conference sitting in a line behind a 
wagon in which a canon loaded with 
scrap-iron was concealed. A complete 
massacre of the Indians followed. 

These tales were narrated by the 


perpetrators as good jokes and exam- 
ples of their cleverness in business; 
but, if the wild Indian could write his- 
tory, perhaps the motive of part of 
his cruelty to the white man might be 
found in just such deeds. 

Procuring Apache scalps was a dan- 
gerous vocation; the peaceable Pimas 
and long-haired Mexicans were a much 
easier prey; but when the Chihuahua 
government found it was buying hun- 
dreds of scalps of its own citizens, the 
bounty was revoked and the flourish- 
ing firm of Clanton & Johnston dis- 
solved. 

The long-suffering 
dwelling in constant fear of the 
Apaches, beholding the effective ar- 
mor and superior weapons of their 
Spanish conquerors, readily consented 
to their rule; confident that they now 
had protectors who could cope with 
their enemies. 

The Spaniards enriched the pueblos 
by importing many head of horses, 
sheep and cattle; and compelling the 
natives to cultivate extensive fields of 
cotton, maize and melons. These 
served as a greater inducement to the 
renegades, who like vultures swept 
the valleys in a succession of raids. 
leaving dire devastation behind them. 
The Spaniard was as powerless to ex- 
terminate them as a horse beset by a 
colony of hornets. 


In 1680 the Apacnes stirred the 
Pueblos of the Rio Grande Valley into 
revolt against Spanish rule. Churches, 
convents and municipal building were 
destroyed, and the Spaniards were 
ruthlessly murdered or driven from 
the country, suffering the utmost pri- 
vations. The priests who for years 
had administered to the spiritual needs 
of the savages were led out, stripped 
and cheerfully whipped to death. A 
number of women and cnildren were 
taken prisoners and kept in slavery, 
thus reversing the usual conditions ex- 
isting between Spaniard and Indian. 
For eleven years the country relapsed 
into Paganism, and the Apache par- 
asites plied their nefarious trade with 
renewed vigor. 


Pueblo Indians, 


In 16991 Diego de Vargas assumed 
the governorship of New Mevxico, and 
marched up the Rio Grande from Paso 
del Norte with a strong body of cav- 
alry, accompanied by several hundred 
Spanish colonists with their families 
and stock. Instead of adopting the 
policy of his predecessors—who mas- 
sacred large numbers of Indians for 
the slightest insubordination—De Var- 


(Continued on Page 16). 


An Indian Home. 


ARIZONA 


WHAT MOTHER TOLD THE CHILDREN 


By ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG 


The Rainbow Ring 


HE biggest boy and 
the littlest boy, the 


from the neighbor’s 
\ home were all gath- 
AAS ered about the fire- 


\N 


place watching the 
bright coals and the 
tiny, wavering blaze 
in the corner, when 
the littlest boy begged mother to tell 


fas a 
— 


Santa Claus.” So mother whose long 
association with the big boy, the mid- 
dle boy and the littlest boy of all, has 
made her mind an attic stored with 
amusement, rummaged about among 
the tales from the Arabian Nights, 
Mother Goose rhymes and riddles 
stowed away in her top story, and 
found an Allegory, which is a large 
word that means a tale that makes 
Things act and talk like People, and 
the children sat up closer to listen 
to the story of “The Rainbow Ring.” 

“Long, long, long ago the Wind and 
Rain were wed. Like all beautiful, 
young brides, Rain half hid her fair 
face under a long, softly falling veil 
of misty white. Her flower maidens 
were Spring and Summer and one 
went before and one behind casting 
the bright hued petals of many poises 
at her feet. Wind waited for her at 
the altar and his lusty sighs blew 
across the blossoms and filled the air 
with sweetest perfume.” 


Then the biggest boy caught the 
spirit of the allegory and said; “Oh! I 
know the fresh, sweet smell of the 
Wind’s gusty breath when the rain 
first comes.” 

“The Wind sighed happily that at 
last his bride was won. For months 
he had wooed her, in varied moods he 
had sought her favor. Moaning in the 
pine tops he made her pity his loneli- 
ness; coming softly from the south 
land he whispered to her sweet tales 
of myrtle bowers where they 


middle boy and a girl] . 


would wander when they were wed; 
roaring down upon her from the far, 
frigid fields of the north country, he 
nipped her tender flesh, wounded her 
sensitive nature and froze all her soft- 
ness until she responded to his harsh- 
ness with the sparkle of ice and snow. 
Again he swept across the watery 
wastes of old ocean and his kisses 
had the savor of salt as he fondled 
his sweetheart the Rain, but whether 
he frightened her with the fierceness 
of the north wind, caressed her cheek 
with the passionate ardor of the south 
wind, blew about her breezily with 
the freedom of wind from the western 
wilds or with chastened spirit came 
from the east, the fragrance of migon- 
ette, old lavander and the tang of sea 
salt in his breath, he wooed her al- 
ways and now at last they were wed.” 
Such a wonderful wedding ring the 
Wind gave the Rain! Around the band 
went a row of yellow topaz for come- 
liness, which means beauty; a row of 
blue sapphires for constancy; a row 
of red rubies for tne warmth of his 
love and a row of green emeralds for 
the vigor of youth and the hope that 
many sturdy showers and _ graceful 
zephers would come to the union.” 


“But a sad accident happened one 
day and the ring was lost. Faithfully 
up and down and over the earth went 
the Wind looking for the vanished 
treasure of his darling wife. At last 
it was found, but alas, half the circle 
was broken and only half of the gem- 
studded band remained. The Rain 
put it away carefully among her most 
precious possessions but she weeps 
often for its breaking. You may all 
see that portion of the Ring that is 
left when she leans it up against 
the sky with its broken ends on the 
earth if you will look out the next 
time she has been crying and you 
hear mother say ‘see it has stopped 
raining and there is a beautiful rain- 
bow.’ ” 


The Ghristmas Eve Fairies 


HILDREN did you 
ever hear the story 
of the tiny fairies 
who go all the way 
from Toyland where 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus live, in the 
early hours of Christ- 
mas evening to mark 
the trails for Santa 

Claus so that he may find his way to 

the homes of all the good little boys 

and girls? No? Then I will tell you 
about them. 


Long ago when the world was new, 
there were not so many white chil- 
dren as there are now, and as for the 
little, red Indians, their fathers’ and 
mothers’ were not even on speaking 
terms with Santa, so of course they 
never saw all the nice, pretty things 
in his pack and Santa Claus was not 
as busy as he is at present. When the 
reindeer teams were harnessed and 
every silvery bell had its tinkle oiled, 
Santa had only to put the lunch, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Santa for his midnight 
meal, down by the foot warmer, climb 
into the sleigh, tuck the bear skin and 
the buffalo robes around him and be 
off for a cozy, little spin and a leisure- 
ly filling of the stockings. But now 
there are so many children that Santa 
and his wife have had to ask the 
fairies to help find their homes and 
mark the way so that Santa will not 
have to lose time watching the win- 
dow sills and door steps to see if there 
is a soft, dim glow on them; the glow 
which only comes on Christmas eve 
if there are happy children with pleas- 
ant faces and jolly laughter living in 
the homes and which is only visible to 
Santa Claus and his helpers the 
fairies. 


A band of elves from Elfland were 
called in and told that they were to 
be Christmas Eve fairies and that they 
must find WOO SCO ee to put along the 


Santa on 
must be 
and of 
twinkle 
and dance on the waves of the dark 


paths of the world to guide 
his Christmas rounds. It 

something bright, sparkling 
varied colors—something to 


water—something to glow in green 
and red and blue on the crest 
of snowclad mountains—something 
to lay like yellow flame along the 


unlighted way of pine forests—some- 
thing so vivid that it would shine 
through the shifting sands of the des- 
ert, yet something that would vanisn 
with the dawn of morning. 


or days and days the fairies wan- 
dered up and down the earth, looking 
diligently for this wonderful ‘“Some- 
thing” with its magic colors and qual- 
ities, and what do you suppose they 
found when they were so discouraged 
that they were ready to give up the 
search? The broken bits of the Rain- 
bow Ring! First the found a piece set 
with the water topaz that glowed like 
a yellow flame; then they came upon 
several sapphires deep and blue and 
beautiful; then further along they saw 
rubies as richly red as the colors of 
sunset and emeralds as green as the 
grass by the front door. They gath- 
ered the pieces all together and such 
a tugging and pulling as there was be- 
fore they got them home, for the fair- 
ies are tiny folk and the half of the 
Rainbow Ring is heavy even when 
broken to bits. 


All the mills of Elfland and that 
grind the ore and gather the gold for 
the fairies’ wings were put to work 
grinding the precious stones to pow- 
der, and if you had Santa Claus’ eyes 
you could see these tiny sprites as 
they come to your house on Christmas 
Eve and sprinkle a trail of fairy col- 
ors up over the roof and down to the 
chimney to the stockings on the man- 
tle, for of course you are all good, 


THE INFANT 


By EDITH EVANS 


Child Jesus lay on Mary’s breast, 
Blest Mary, mother mild, 

The Holy One of God, a Babe 
Sinless and undefiled. 


What reck’d He of the coming years, 


With all their wild alarms? 
He slept and waked and cooed and 
smiled 


Safe in his mother’s arms. 


grow in stature fair, 
A while to work and play, 

A while to live alone, apart, 
To live and learn and pray. 


A while to 


A time too brief to minister 
To lowly human needs, 
To work His miracles divine, 
His loving human deed. 


And then to face a storm of hate, 
Forsaken by His own; 

To yield Him to a traitor’s fate, 
The wine-press tread alone. 


An hour to suffer and to die 
Upon the Cross in pain, 

An hour to triumph c’er the tomb 
And there with God to reign. 


But Baby Jesus dreamt no dream, 
As suits a little child; 

Instead, He lay on Mary’s breast, 
Looked in her eyes, and smiled. 


little boys and girls. 
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OUR 


ARIZONA 


AGRIGULTURAL EMPIRE 


By G. S. SCOTT 


CHOING the senti- 
ments of scientific 
men who could see 
a little way ahead, 
the development of 
latent resources that 
the ordinary observer 
could scarcely recog- 
nize as resources at 
all, the writer, in an- 

other field of journalistic activity, has 

been calling attention to Arizona as 
an agricultural empire, for the last 

ten years. Neither the eye of a 
prophet nor the words of an agricul- 

tural expert are longer needed. The 

empire has arrived though it is yet a 

small domain compared with what it 

will be twenty-five or fifty years 
hence. 


science has been found in some quan- 
tity. 

Its remarkable range resources 
spring into prominence through the 
demand for beef, mutton and wool 
and now its forestry interests are the 
object of greedy eyes, due to the 
growing demand for lumber. 


When the attention of the world 
was finally arrested and turned to- 
ward agriculture, both capitalist and 
homeseeker began to realize that the 
best, safest and most enduring re- 
sources of all had been overlooked. 
Another very potent reason why these 
lands have remained untilled; is that 
human genius responding to human 
necessity had not then brought into 
successful use, irrigation and conser- 


An Efficient Aid in Building an Agricultural Empire. 


Agriculture in Arizona has seemed 
of trifling importance in the past for 
a great many reasons but the most 
notable one is that so few people have 
any adequate conception of the vast: 
ness of its area while everybody 
knows that the major part of the state 
is mountain and high mesa land, un- 
suited to farming. Let the reader’s 
first thought of Arizona be that it is 
as large as all New England and the 
great state of New York, combined, 
the seven states that in a political 
way have almost ruled the country, 
when they were working in harmony. 
It is larger than New York and Illi- 
nois, two of the greatest farming 
states of a generation ago, and nearly 
a half larger than Kansas with a farm 
record that has been heralded around 
the world. 


Another reason why the farming in- 
dustry has been slow in claiming at- 
tention is that most states have been 
primarily builded on agriculture and 
until the present day untilled land has 
been the commonest resource of most 
of them. People saw no reason for 
braving pioneer hardships, merely for 
a chance to farm. They neither knew 
nor cared to know, that Arizona was a 
farmer’s paradise. 


The State in its making was found- 
ed on those other things it could sup- 
ply, that the world then needed most. 
Mining was foremost and Arizona has 
crept to the top of the list of world- 
famed copper fields and ranks well 
for its gold, silver and other metals, 
while almost every metal known to 


vation, intensive farming and dry 
farming, which since applied to Ari- 
zona have transformed barren acres 
to fields of productivity. The geog- 
raphies were not far wrong when they 
stated thirty-five years ago that Ari- 
zona had practically no agricultural 
land, which classification at that time. 
meant crop raising by natural rain- 
fall. They were in error perhaps to 
the extent of a million acres, which 
had not then been mapped or ex- 
plored, and which are still unproduc- 
tive, though not through lack of wa- 
ter. Their handicaps are, locations 
remote from railroads, or on railroad 
lines lacking competition; a competi- 
tion that cannot come in full, until! 
preceded by development. 

Coconino County in Northern Ari- 
zona has an ample rainfall for crop 
raising and produces as fine potatoes 
as can be grown, and the State itself 
furnishes a market for all that can be 
grown. Coconino County has a half 
million acres capable of producing po- 
tatoes and similar crops, yet only a 
few thousand acres are under cultiva- 
tion. The county is famed most for 
its lumber, its sheep and summer cli- 
mate, under the shadow of the per- 
petually snow-capped San Franciscos, 
the State’s highest mountain peaks. 
The reason is a freight rate that does 
not enable growers to reach their 
home market, a condition that is now 
being remedied. In a few years the 
man behind the plow will be a more 
familiar figure in northern Arizona 
than even the sheep herder or the 
lumber jack of today. 


Scattered through Apache, Navajo, 
Gila and the higher altitudes of: other 
counties now remote from the rail- 
road, in plots varying from hundreds 
to thousands, are perhaps another mil- 
lion of acres, watered by rainfall, all 
waiting the day of their deliverance. 
The traveler of today winding through 
the hill country, often comes on a fer- 
tile bench beside a gulch, that fur- 
nishes all necessary produce for the 
family. But there is no market within 
profitable reach for any surplus that 
might be grown. 

Then comes dry farming, that eye 
opening process of the modern agri- 
culturist, through which good crops 
can be made with a water supply so 
scant as to never have encouraged 
experiment in former times. Inten- 
sive cultivation is a part of the dry 
farming creed, as it is with all suc- 
cessful agriculture. With arid farm- 
ing yet in its beginning, thousands of 
acres are being redeemed in the Sul- 
phur Springs Valley and other valleys 
of Cochise County, augmented to some 
extent by the use of artesian water. 
Yavapai County now has many suc- 
cessful dry farmers and at the dry 
farming congress in Alberta, Canada, 
this year, Arizona dipped deeply in 
the pile of blue ribbons. At the State 
Fair in November, Arizona’s dry farm- 
ing products elicited the admiration 
of the public and won many prizes. 

It would be only a guess to venture 
how large an acreage in Arizona will 
one day be devoted te dry farming, 
but with the thousands of mountain 
benches, the mesas above the irri- 
gated valleys, the wonderful Sulphur 
Springs Valley, the vast plain west- 
ward from Wickenburg to the Colo- 
rado river, it would seem as though 
two million acres might be the hope 
of a very short time in the future. 

Admittedly this is a glimpse of the 
empire of the future. Today the Salt 
River Valley and its encircling mesas, 
now represent some 300,000 acres of 
farm land, watered either by the goy- 
ernment or by private enterprise. 


The Yuma project is designed to 
water about 90,000 acres. The Gila, 
the Casa Grande, the Buckeye, Arling- 
ton, San Pedro and other smaller val- 
leys will easily aggregate 110,000 
acres, or a total of half a million 
acres, leaving entirely out of the cal- 
culation the mountain ranches and dry 
farms. 


A very conservative estimate of the 
fertility of the Arizona soil is that 
acre for acre, under its friendly cli 
mate, the croppage is three times as 
great and sometimes even that is 
doubled. This would make the pres- 


ent day Arizona Agricultural Empire 
the equal of 1,500,000 acres of farm 
land in an Eastern State, or for com- 
parison, twice the size of Rhode 
Island. 

If we add 100,000 acres of equally 
as rich soil to be made useful, by 
diversion from the Colorado river at 
Parker to the Indian Reservation, 
which cannot be long delayed, the 
equal of 300,000 more eastern acres 
will be obtained. While in the mood 
for speculation, 2,000,000 dry farming 
acres and a million acres of mountain 
rainfall area may as well be included, 
resulting in the horseback opinion 
that Arizona’s real agricultural empire 
of tomorrow in figures the eastern 
world will understand, will be approx- 
imately, 3,800,000, or about the size 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut and 
just a little smaller than New Jersey, 
the home of 2,500,000 people. 

These figures demonstrate the truth 
that Arizona wants a half million far- 
mers just as soon as possible. Agricul- 
ture is only one industry, and out of a 
total area of 72,320,000 acres, the State 
will still have over 60,000,000 acres 
left for mining, sheep and cattle graz- 
ing, ostrich raising and other indus- 
tries. 


Oo = 


STRAWBERRIES IN DECEMBER 


That no place in the United States 
has a better climate than the Mesa 
section is more clearly demonstrated 
each year. The open, growing weath- 
er in this district in the fall and win- 
ter make the production of alfalfa, 
tomatoes and strawberries possible, 
even in December. On the Ed Tway 
ranch, northeast of Mesa, was _ har- 
vested a fine crop of alfalfa since the 
fifteenth of this month. Tomatoes are 
still growing and producing fine fruit. 
Watermelons are now on sale at the 
Connelly Cash Store. But perhaps 
the one most interesting event is that 
of the Japanese gardener who lives 
in the Lehi district, some two miles 
from Mesa. This Jap makes a spe- 
cialty of strawberries, and all last 
spring supplied the greater part of 
our local market with berries in un- 
surpassed size, quality and flavor. 
This week, beginning December 16, 
this Jap began bringing berries to 
town. The supply is, of course, lim- 
ited.— Exchange. 


fo) 
Read our Christmas subscription 
offer. 
te) 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


Arizona Truck Farm. 


ARIZONA 


DO IT 


NOW 


By WILL ROBINSON 


“What this office needs,” said the 
ealendar drummer, with brutal frank 
ness, “is something to ginger it up.” 

Billy Kempton, of Kempton and 
Gault, real estate and insurance, smiled 
genially. “Now don’t get sore, old 
man,” he said, ‘just because I wouldn’t 
buy your chromos. Take them over 


to Bannister’s. He’ll stand for any- 
thing.” 
“TI sold Mr. Bannister a line this 


morning—before breakfast,’ replied 
the drummer crisply. ‘When he sees 
a good thing, he grabs it. That’s why 
he’s getting in on your business. Well, 
I must jog along, and just to show 
there’s no hard feelings, here’s a few 
paprika capsules T’ll donate for the 
good of the cause.” 

He selected a handful of modern- 
school business mottoes, and tossed 
them on Kempton’s desk. 

The real estate man mopped the 
perspiration from his face and read 
listlessly: “Get busy!” ‘Don’t wail 
for a pull—push!” “Keep Boosting!” 
SDO: IT NOW!” 

“Most any of them would answer 
for the bunch of rest-cure patients 
you have here,’ observed the drum- 
mer maliciously. 

As Kempton surveyed his office 
force, he was compelled to admit, ever 
if it was hot, there was room enough 
for the traveling man’s strictures 
Young Tedford, the cashier, was chat 
ting with his pretty wife, who for 
twenty minutes had been resting her 
slim elbows on the edge of his desk 
Foley, the grizzled old bockkeeper, 
in shirt sleeves and loose collar, was 
gazing vacantly into space. The office 
boy, Jimmie, was resting easily in a 
big, leather-upholstered settee, his face 
all but buried in paper-backed liter- 
ature. 

“All he needs,” said the drummer, 
following Kempton’s eyes, “is an eider- 


down pillow and a punkah to make 
him quite comfortable.” 

There was one notable exception, 
however, to the somnolent occupants 
of the office. In an obscure corner, in 
front of a typewriting machine, sat 
Kittie Abbott, an alert little woman of 
twenty-one or two. It was not, per- 
haps her actual size which made her 
seem diminutive, but she was so much 
smaller than the tremendous atmos- 
phere of business activity which al- 
ways pervaded her, that her inches 
were dwarfed in comparison. 

She was sitting very straight with 
the tips of her toes just reaching the 
floor. Her eyes, full of serious intent. 


never left her notes, and the clatter ; 


of the keys sounded like the beating 
of summer rain. 

“T don’t see how you dare Keep her,” 
murmured the drummer. “Her influ- 
ence must be terribly trying on the 
rest.” 

Billy Kempton decidedly resented 
his visitor’s flippant tones. “That’s 
the nicest little girl in this town,” he 
began warmly. But even as he spoke 
the slamming of the screen door be- 
hind the drummer’s back was startling 
the peaceful atmosphere of the office. 

Kempton sighed, picked up the pack- 
age of “DO IT NOW!” cards, tacked 
one over the cashier’s desk, rested a 
second against Foley’s inkstand, and 
stuck a third in a crack at the end 
ef Jimmy’s settee. 

He still had one left, which he car- 
ried back to his cwn desk, and com- 
menced alternately writing and eras- 
ing phrases on its margin. 

As he sat there absorbed in his oc- 
cupation, the leaven of the mottoes be- 
gan to work. When Tedford glanced 
at the suggestive phrase, his face ac- 
tually paled. His wife caught the 
look and said calmly. ‘There is your 
answer, Martin. I will go down to 


Among the Pines Near Prescott. 


View of Castle Hot Springs. 


the First National, and, aS soon as 
I can return, will meet you across the 
street. Remember, it is only about 
twenty minutes until train time,” and 
she hurriedly left the office. 

The cashier thereupon took a bank 
pass book from a drawer, and ex- 
tracted from its leaves a check for 
fifteen hundred dollars, signed by Wm. 
P. Kempton, and with the place for 
the payee’s name left blank. Attached 
to the check was a memorandum in 
Kempton’s writing. “Fill out as per 
Dunean’s instructions. He will prob- 
ably want check payable to the Kenil 
worth Ranch Co,” 

Tedford crumpled the memorandum, 
and threw it into the waste-paper 
basket, and after a furtive glance at 
the unconscious Kempton, filled out 
the check—not with the name of Dun- 
can nor to the Kenilworth Ranch Co., 
but to himself, Martin Tedford. He 
put the check in his pocket, and quiet 
ly slipped into the street. 

“T certainly will,’ muttered old 
Foley grimly as he read his motto, and 
turned to the advertising pages of the 
Morning Clarion. 

“tenilworth Ranch for sale, together 
with the famous Duncan strain of 
thoroughbred bull terriors. Ten acres 
in alfalfa. Six-room bunglalow, and 
best equipped kennels in Southwest. 
Price—less than one-half actual value 
—$6,000, one-fourth down. 

Foley closed the big ledger with a 
bang of finality, and went into the 
telephone booth at Kittie Abbott’s 
elbow. 


When Jimmy’s motto had penetrated 
the gray matter supposed to exist 
somewhere in the rear of his rreckleu 
forehead he said, “Chee!” straightened 
his spine, and looked hard at the pam- 
phlet in his hand. 


Across the top of the open page was 
printed KENILWORTH KENNELS, 
below that there was a half-tone of a 
white bull-terrier, with the announce- 
ment “Murdering Moll, daughter of 
Miss Bruiser.” There was added in 


writing: ‘Will hold the pup for you 
till Saturday afternoon. Fifteen dol- 
lars.” 


That was just the amount of the 
check in Jimmy’s pocket, which he had 
received that morning trom his em- 
ployer, and it was now Saturday after 
noon. A pup for the price of sixty 
base ball games, or the tenth of the 
cost of a motorcycle. But such a pup! 
The finest strain of bull terriers in 


the West. Jimmy could have sworn 
the motto winked at him. He slid for 
the door. 


The office boy had scarcely disap- 
peared when Kempton walked to Kitty 
Abbott’s desk, and placed the last 
motto before her. First came the 
penciled line: “You will have to marry 
me some time; why not—” and then 
the printed sign heavily underscored, 
“pO IT NOW!” 

She gazed at the card thoughtfully, 
and finally turned it over and wrote: 
“T am so sick of the real estate busi- 
ness, I don’t even want to marry it. 
I want to go to the country and raise 
chickens.” 


Kempton wrote under it: “Make it 
pups. I bought Kenilworth Ranch this 
morning, bull terriers and all. Ill give 
you a deed to the place with the wed 
ding certificate.” 

Miss Abbott faced her employer with 
the air of tremendous earnestness 
which always delighted him. “I'd al- 
most do even that to keep house in 
that beautiful Kenilworth bungalow.” 
And thoughtfully: “I always did think 
you were a lot nicer than those silly 
boys that come to see me.” 

Kempton beamed. “Honest, will you 
marry me if I get Kenilworth ranch 
for you?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I believe I 
will—if you really get it—only this 
isn’t a real proposal, you know. You'll 
have to go over it again—a lot differ- 
ent, too—only—goodness gracious— 
you will have to DO IT NOW! No— 
not propose—close the deal for the 
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ranch. I almost forgot, Mr. Foley was 
telephoning Mr. Bannister just a little 
while ago that he would take it. It’s 
listed over there you know.” 

“Foley take it?” sputtered Kempton, 
starting up in alarm. “Foley?” He 
looked over to the bookkeeper’s desk. 
“Where is Foley? and Tedford? Kittie, 
Foley can’t get that piece of land. I 
gave Tedford the money this morning 
check for fifteen hundred, to pay 
Duncan and get a bond for deed. He 
was to meet him at the bank. What’s 
become of him? He was here a minute 
ago. And Jimmy? Where’s Jimmy?” 

“They all looked at the little cards 
you put up,” said Kittie Abbott, “and 
went out. I wondered if you thought 
they had been working too hard, and 
had given them a holiday?” 

Billy Kempton snorted. ‘Holiday? 
They’ve had one continuous holiday 
ever since Gault went on his vacation 
I’m too easy for this business. But 
Tedford—” 

He went to the telephone and called 
a number. “Hello!” he said excitedly, 
“Is this the Ranchers’ and Merchants’ 
Bank? ... Did my man, Tedford, close 
a deal for Kenilworth place down 
there this morning? What’s that? He 


did! He did! ... No; never mind. I’ll 
‘phone myself. Hello, central. Give 
me 3-7-4. Hello! Is this the Santa Fe 


ticket office? Is that you Jonny?... 
Say, has Martin Tedford been in there 


lately? ... WHAT? He did? WELL, 
THAT SETTLES IT! How soon does 
the _ train leave? ... One: five? 


THAT’S JUST TEN MINUTES FROM 
NOW!” 

Kempton began to work the tele- 
phone hook up and down furiously, 
and frantically called for ~Central.” 
“No,” he shouted, “I don’t know the 
number. I want police headquarters; 
and I want it quick. Hello; is that 
you, Moore? Listen! I gave Martin 
Tedford, our cashier, you know, a 
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come honest farmers.” He pointed to 
the card which the girl held in her 
hand. Are you game?” he asked. 

“But you haven’t got Kenilworth 
yet,’ objected little Miss Abbott. “You 
know when you and Mr. Duncan were 
talking about it, he said if you didn’t 
close this forenoon, he would sell to 
the first person who came along. It’s 
been nearly fifteen minutes since Mr. 
Foley telephoned Mr. Bannister about 
it.” Suddenly she jumped to her feet. 
“Look there!” she cried. 

Billy Kempton looked. Through the 
plate-glass front he saw Tom Bannis- 
ter get into a motor car; with him was 
Foley the bookkeeper. 

As they passed the window, Kittie 
cried out sharply, “That’s your car, 


Mr. Kempton! They’ve taken your 
Gare 

Kempton reached the door in about 
three jumps, another carried him 


across the sidewalk. On the back of 
the departing machine he read his 
own number, “G. A. 678.” 

“Bourke!” he shouted to a _ police- 
man, who wore, in addition to his uni- 
form, a pair of well worn puttees, 
“where is your motorcycle? Stop those 
men! They have just run off with my 
automobile!” 

The officer seemed quite as excited 
as Kempton. ‘‘Motorcycle!” he yelled. 
“There goes my motorcycle, and there 
goes your office boy, who happens also 
to be my nephew, astride of it! I’ve 
a notion to arrest you as an accom- 
plice.” 

Sure enough, as the fleeing car turn- 
ed a distant corner, Kempton noticed, 
for the first time, a long, yellow motor- 
cycle, ridden by a red-headed, hatless 
youth, skimming along in its wake. 

The officer was still indulging in 
languages, when Kempton felt Miss 
Kittie tugging at his sleeve. She was 
looking hard at an automobile, re- 
splendent in newness, which had just 
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check for fifteen hundred dollars to 
pay Duncan for Kenilworth Place. In- 
stead of paying Duncan—the check 
was in blank—he filled in his own 
name and cashed it. . . . Hold on, that 
isn’t all. The Santa Fe office has just 
*phoned me that Tedford was just in 
there and bought a ticket for Los An- 
geles—train leaves in ten minutes. 

. Arrest him? That’s what I’m talk- 
ing to you for. .. . Never mind about 
a warrant. Arrest him and we'll fix 
up the papers afterwards.” 

Kempton turned to his secretary. 
Martin Tedford an embezzler! I’d as 
soon doubted myself. The ungrateful 
scoundrel! Kittie, this makes me sick 
at heart. Let’s quit the dizzy show, 
go out to Kenilworth Ranch, and be- 


stopped in front of Bannister’s office. 
The driver had left the car, and stood 
with his head inside of the door. The 
engine was still running. 


“What does the motto say?” whis- 
pered Miss Kittie fiercely. 


“Tm on,” said Billy, as ne caught 
hold of her hand. “Run!” 


They were both in the new car be- 
fore either the policeman or the chauf- 
feur were conscious of what was going 
on. Kempton pushed down the lever 
with a vehemence that threatened to 
strip the gears. The car shot forward 
like a greyhound. 

“Here!” shouted the officer, sud- 
denly alive to what was happening, 
“you can’t do that, you know!” 


. 
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Kempton threw the engine wide 
open, and one and two-thirds minutes 
later had left the little Southwestern 
city behind them, and were shooting 
down a country road at fair race-track 
speed. 


“Dou you suppose they are really go- 
ing to Duncan’s,” called Miss Abbott 
into her companion’s ear, as they 
caught a glimpse of a cloud of dust 
ahead of them which whirled along the 
road like the wake of a tornado. 


“They certainly are,’ replied the 
man grimly, “but we'll beat them to 
it, if this engine is good for it.” 

It was quite evident, however, that 
it wasn’t, for the cloud of dust ahead 
rapidly diminished, and soon merged 
into distant landscape. 


Still, there was no lessening of ex- 
citement for the runaways, for they 
soon perceived that they, in turn, were 
being followed by a third car—a huge 
juggernaut of an affair that tore 
through scenery in a most appalling 
manner. 


It was only ten miles, though, to 
Duncan’s, and Kempton and Kittie 
were well ahead of their pursuers 
when they passed under the date 
palms that marked the entrance to 
Kenilworth Ranch. 


To the left of them were the kennels, 
the home of Murdering Moii, and her 
interesting progeny; to the right, in 
a great bed of Bermuda grass, rambled 
a wide-porched bungalow, flanked by 
pepped and olive trees, and covered 
with a riot of honeysuckle and yellow 
roses. 

As the Indian maid-servant let them 
into the cool, spacious living room, 
their ears were greeted with a tumult 
of verbal conflict. Behind a writing 
table, and facing the door, stood old 
Dunean, shaking a bank check, and 
shouting what Kempton gathered to be 
exceedingly uncomplimentary remarks 
about real estate men in general, and 
himself in particular. 

At one end of the table stood Ban- 
nister, and entirely regardless of the 
fact that Duncan was talking at the 
same time, he was pouring forth a 
mass of argument to which no one was 
paying the least attention; while op- 
posite him was Foley, celebrated 
throughout the county for taciturnity, 
now transformed into a veritable Niag- 
ara of talk. In front of the table stood 
Jimmy. 


At the sight of Kempton and his 
companions, Bannister and Foley paus. 
ed, but Duncan kept right on with an- 
other verse. ‘What do you mean,” he 
shouted at Kempton, “by trying to tie 
up my property by your underhand, 
thieving, real estate tricks?” 

“There certainly seems to be plenty 
of chicanery floating around here,” be- 
gan Billy hotly, “but if you mean to 
insinuate—” 

Here the chorus started again da 
capo, fortissimo, con brio, and, like 
the performers in a comic opera di- 
recting their attention to a focal point, 
they all shook their fists at Jimmy. 

Kempton held up his hand. “Here, 
you howling Bedlamites,” he shouted, 
“shut up, and tell me what you are 
talking about. Jimmy, do you know 
what is the matter with these luna- 
tics?” 

Jimmy nodded darkly. 
less to try to talk. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed Kempton, 
“will you please allow my office boy 
to explain the true inwardness of this 
outbreak? When he finishes,” he add- 
ed, turning to Bannister, “we will take 
up another matter relating to a certain 
misappropriation of an automobile.” 

At this, Bannister showed signs of 
erupting again, but Jimmy, parlia- 
mentary speaking, had the floor. “You 
see,’ he commenced, “it was like dis: 
I had been wantin’ one of Murderin’ 
Moll’s pups ever since they happened, 
only I hated to blow in the coin I had 
glued for a motorcycle. I had been 
dickering with Mr. Duncan’s dog-man, 
and he said I could have Little Moll as 
soon as she could stand for breakin’ 
home ties. I had about weakened, 
though, when you flashed the DO IT 
NOW! lamp on me. ‘All right,’ sez 
I, ‘Tll take a straight tip from the 
boss. He’s a wise guy, and I’ll play it 
for a right steer—the pup is mine.’ So 
I skates over to ask Dutch Jake at 
Bannister’s does he want one, too. 
First thing I hears when I gets there 
is Old Ink Spot—Foley, you know— 
say to Mr. Bannister: ‘Well, I’ll take 
it. I always did like dogs.’” 


It was use- 
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“It’s worth twict the money,’ says 
Mr. Bannister. ‘Murdering Moll, her 
pups, and all the rest will be yours as 
soon as my auto can get us to Dun- 
can’s.’ 

“That hits me right in the solar 
plexus. Old Ink Spot knowed I wanted 
that pup, and he was trying to sneak 
in and take it away from me. 

“*Can I borrow the loan 
motorcycle?’ I sez to Dutch. 

“Sure,’ he says, aS generous as 
Carnegie. So I jumps the wheel and 
does a Barney Oldfield with Mr. Ban- 
nister down the Tempe road. When 
I gets here they ain’t no where. I goes 
to Mr. Duncan and says: ‘Well I came 
LOG ele 

“*You from Kempton’s?’ sez he. 

“<Sure,’ sez I. 

“‘T expected you this morning,’ sez 
he. 

“T didn’t get that, but I puts in for 
luck. ‘I’m here now.’ 

““Got the check?’ sez he. 

““Yes,’ sez I. 

““Rifteen?’ sez he. 

‘Fifteen,’ sez I. 

““Did Mr. Kemption sign it,’ sez he, 
squintin’ at it. ‘I broke me glasses 
this morning.’ 

“ Sure,’ sez I, ‘There’s his name.’ 

“But instead of goin’ out and get- 
tin’ the pup, he hands me a paper. 
Just then in comes Old Ink Spot and 
Mr. Bannister. 

““T beat you to it,’ sez I. 

“Ink Spot looks at Mr. Duncan, and 
Mr. Duncan nods, ‘I have just given 
this young man a bond for a deed for 
Kenilworth and all the appurtenances.’ 

“*VYou bet,’ sez I. ‘It’s the best pup 
in the bunch, and it’s mine. I gave 
Mr. Duncan the boss’s check for it.’ 

““Mr. Duncan,’ sez old Ink Spot, 
‘there’s some mistake here. Mr. Kemp- 
ton would never send that boy to close 
a real estate deal. That check’s a for- 
gery.’ 

“T gets mad, and was going to paste 
him one, when Mr. Bannister asks to 
see the check. ‘It’s for fifteen dollars!’ 
sez he. 

““Wot’d you think it was for,’ sez I, 
‘fifteen miles? How much do you think 
a bull pup’s worth, any way?’ 


of your 


“Then they all got bug-house, and 
the dope was beginnin’ to work real 
good when you come in.” 

During this recital the expression on 
Kempton’s face had changed from anx-: 
iety to amusement, and from amuse- 
ment to a large, pervasive satisfaction. 

“It’s all quite right,” he announced 
vaguely. “Jimmy is an employe of 
mine, and of course my agent in this 
matter.” 


“Nonesense,” interrupted Bannister, 
“the boy thought he was buying a 
dog.” 

“But as a matter of fact,” persisted 
Kempton blandly, “he purchased a 
farm. Mr. Duncan, I will make out a 
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check for the balance immediately.” 

Duncan gazed at him sourly. “I 
think,” he said, “after this exhibition 
of sharp practice, I shall have to ask 
you for either cash or certified check.” 

“Mr. Duncan,” said Kempton desper- 
ately, “I gave my cashier a check for 
fifteen hundred dollars to pay you, this 
morning. Instead he cashed the check, 
and bought a ticket for Los Angeles. I 
had him arrested and he is now in jail. 
I think in view of this fact—” 

At that moment, however, his words 
were drowned by the noise of the third 
automobile at the edge of the porch. 

“Hully chee!” cried Jimmy as he slid 
out of a side door, “Look who’s here!” 
and Martin and Mrs. Tedford, accom- 
panied by Bourke, the policeman, en- 
tered the room. 

At the sight of the cashier, Kempton 
took a step forward. “You ungrateful 
villain—” he began. And then to the 
policeman: “Where did you arrest 
him?” 

“Arrest HIM?” cried the officer. “I’m 
going to arrest you! Don’t you know 
there is a law against stealing auto- 
mobiles?” 

“Tf there is,’ said Kempton with em- 
phasis, “the prison doors are yawning 
for Bannister.” 

Here Jimmy entered the room with 
the bull pup under his arm, and the 
policeman jumped for him. ‘You mis- 
erable shrimp,” he shouted, catching 
the boy by the collar, “you will steai 
my wheel!” 

“Oh, chee!” whined Jimmy, “was 
that your bike, Uncle Mike? Dutch 
Jake said it was hisen. ‘Coitenly,’ sez 
he, ‘take it and use it as long as you 
want to.’” 


As Jimmy stopped to get his breath, 
Tedford was heard saying blankly to 
Kempton: “Abscond? I?” 


“To a man up a tree—” began Kemp- 
ton. 


“Let me explain,” said the cashier 
earnestly. “I forgot all about the pay- 
ment to Mr. Duncan, here, until my 
wife came in to tell me about a three 
thousand dollar motor car that could 
be bought for fifteen hundred. Brand 
new, but the owner had received an 
urgent call to go to Los Angeles and 
had to turn everything into cash. 'To 
buy we had to pay him in currency be- 
fore the ‘one: five’ train left. Mrs. 
Tedford and I were considering the 
matter when you hung up the ‘DO IT 
NOW!’ sign. It was irresistible. Mrs 
Tedford started out to cash a fifteen 
hundred dollar check of our own at 
the First National. I soon saw, how- 
ever, that she would not be back in 
time to make the train. Then I thought 
of the fifteen hundred dollar check to 
Mr. Duncan. I knew it was a very 
irregular thing to do, but there was 
the automobile man waiting in the 
Santa Fe office, and there was the ‘DO 
IT NOW!’ sign egging me on. 
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“I cashed the check,” concluded Ted 
ford. “The ticket I bought to Los An- 
geles was for the antomobile man. I 
took the new car out of the garage, 
and planned to meet Mrs. Tedford at 
Bannister’s office, get the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars she would have, and come 
here and close with Mr. Duncan.” 

“IT guess Mr. Kempton will forgive 
you, if you forget he swiped your car,” 
interposed Bourke, who had spanked 
Jimmy enough to restore his, Bourke’s, 
good humor, if not Jimmy’s. 

“And if I misappropriated your car, 
Kempton,” began Bannister, “honestly, 


when I got in it I thought it was 
mine.” 
“T evened it up,” finished Bourke. 


“by taking yours which your chauf- 
feur brought up twenty minutes late as 
usual.” 

“Tedford,” said Kempton suddenly, 
“have you that fifteen hundred with 
you?” 

The cashier produced a roll of bills. 

“Kindly pay it to Mr. Duncan. Jimmy 
give me the bond for deed.” 

“Mr. Kempton,” broke in Foley 
desperately, “I can’t go back to keep- 
ing books. Couldn’t you let me have 
four or five of those dogs—just enough 
to give me a start.” 

Kempton consulted a very business- 
like looking little person who stood be- 
side him. ‘You may have them all,” 
he announced with a broad smile. “I 
and my—hum—business manager are 
going into chickens.” 

“Old Ink Spot doesn’t get my pup 
does he?” cried Jimmy in alarm. “I—’” 

“The pup, Jimmy,’ interrupted 
Kempton, ‘and Murdering Moll, too, 
are yours with Miss Abbott’s compli- 
ments.” 

“And that being settled,’ said Miss 
Kittie, “I think that somebody would 
better go back to the office, or people 
will suspect that Kempton & Gault 
have gone to the dogs.” 

“Kittie,” said Billy Kempton, when 
the two were finally settled in their 
Own car, and on the road home, “I 
bought Kenilworth Ranch.” 

Kittie nodded. 

“A promise is a promise isn’t it?” 

Miss Kittie looked reflectively down 
the road. 

“We couldn’t get a marriage license, 
if we waited until tomorrow, it’d be 
Sunday.” 

This incontrovertible fact was so 
convincing that little Miss Abbott was 
forced to murmur: “I’m afraid not.” 

“If two people are going to do a 
thing anyway, they might as well—’” 
he hesitated. 

Apparently, in spite of herself, 
Kittie’s eyes wandered to a piece of 
crumpled cardboard in her hands. 

Kempton unfolded it. The message 
stared at them. “DO IT NOW!” 
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Synopsis—‘The Knotted Cord” is a 
story of an uprising of the Pueblo In- 
dians against Spanish rule. A Spanish 
grandee, dying, leaves a legacy to his 
two grandsons in America. The first 
chapters of the story tell of the in- 
trigues of one of them, Luis Carbajal, 
against the other, Captain Herrera— 
the adventures of the latter’s son, 
Diego and an Indian lad named Juan. 
In the last issue the boys who were 
present at an“Indian council, are dis- 
covered, Juan escapes but Diego is 
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bound and is about to be slain during 
a ceremonial dance, when a sphere 
filled with explosives is touched off by 
Capt. Herrera disguised as a Navajo 
shamen and a friendly Indian who cuts 
the. lad’s bond during the uproar. 
Diego escapes, finds Juan, lerans that 
his father is living, and in a desperate 
foot race in which they are harressed 
by unfriendly Indians, they come in 
sight of the walls of Santa Fe, carry- 
ing the good news that her husband 
is living to Senora Herrera. 


Deliverance seemed almost within 
their grasp. But now their tired feet 
had reached the sand. O cruel delay! 
O almost fatal fatigue, that glazed the 
eye and made the muscles as heavy 
as lead. How the triumphant shouts 
of their pursuers rang in their ears 
as the youths stumbled along, panting 
like deer before the hounds. 

“W’sh-r-r-r-r,’ sang an arrow. The 
range was too great and the arrow fell 
short. ‘W’sh-r-r-r-r,” another arrow 
just over their heads. The warriors 
were getting their range. But now 
the worst of the sand was over. They 
splashed through the little run of 
water and were laboring up the other 
side. 


“W’sh-r-r-r-r!” 
pain from Juan. 
his shoulder. 

“W’sh-r-r-r-r-r-r.”’ O life-giving blun- 
der! Diego had stumbled and had 
fallen headlong in the road, and the 
death-freighted missile had passed 
over him. 

That was the last, for instead of the 
sibilant whistle of the arrow, the air 
was filled with the roar of matchlocks 
and harquebuses. The soldiers from 
Santa Fe had reached them. With 
yells of baffled rage, Catiti and three 
of his companions rurned and fled. 
The fifth Indian was left behind on 
the sand. 

The boys were saved. Saved? A 
man in officer’s dress, who had fol- 
lowed the guards on their sortie, had 
taken a wheellock musket from one of 
the men, and with deliberate aim at 
Diego, as he lay upon the ground, re- 
leased the hammer. The gun missed 


There was a cry of 
An arrow hung from 


fire! The boy looked up and saw, 
standing before him, Captain Car- 
bajal. 
Chapter XV. 
OLD SANTA FE. 


4OUSES of sunbaked 
clay, brown and ugly; 
for the most part one 
story; roofs flat, of 
poles and brush, cov- 
ered with earth; 
houses set flush with 
streets. No lawns, 
no front yards, no 
: ; flowers. 
A church, alas of clay, with a glit- 
tering cross on top; a convent, built 
and occupied by Franciscan friars; 
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a palacio, the home of the governor, 
with an imposing colonnade in front, 
and walls thick enough to stop a can- 
non ball. 

Narrow, crooked streets, where ven- 
ders sat on the ground; the men with 
sarapes over their shoulders, and the 
women with faces framed in dingy 
rabosas,, selling tortillas and tamales, 
candles for the shrines of the saints, 


and mantillas for the bailes; streets 
picturesue and dirty, where strolled 
unconcernedly burros and _ chickens, 


dogs and pigs. 

A plaza, where, resting in the shade 
of the trees, were soldiers, who talked 
to slim, black-eyed senoritas, and 
brown-robed friars, who held more 
serious conversation with matronly- 
looking senoras. Indians driving 
through the streets burros laden with 
firewood from the hills, and squaws 
trudging along behind with ollas on 
their heads, or little brown babies 
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swinging on their backs. 

This was old Santa Fe, the capital 
of the province of New Mexico; a 
pueblo which bore the proud distinc- 
tion of being designated as a villa; 
for, be it known, that title came only 
by the king’s decree, and was no slight 
honor. 

But on the day after the uncere- 
monious arrival of Diego and Juan, 
the peaceful, lazy, care-free attitude 
that gave much of the charm to the 
inhabitants was gone. On every hand 
were evidences of preparations for 
erim-visaged war. Along the side of 
the plaza opposite the fort-like palacio 
was a high, thick fence, constructed 
of the usual building material, sun- 
burned bricks. In the center of the 
wall was a massive gate of rough 
hewn timbers hung between heavy 
cedar posts. Without the wall, labor- 
ers were excavating a deep trench, 
throwing the dirt they removed back 
toward the wall, forming a parapet. 
Outside of the wall and its fortifica- 
tions lay most of the houses of the 
town and from them men, women and 
children were bringing their house- 
hold belongings and depositing them 
in the plaza. Beyond the puildings of 
the suburbs a shallow ditch had been 
made, at which point, the soldiers 
planned to make their first stand 
against their expected enemy. And 
they would need all the defensive 
works that could possibly be erected, 
for, while at this time the total Span- 
ish inhabitants of Santa Fe amounted 
to about eleven hundred souls, there 
were not more than one hundred and 
fifty men in the villa capable of bear- 
ing arms against the Indians. 

In great contrast to the noise and 
confusion without, was the quiet of 
the governor’s audience room within 
the palacio, or the casas reales, as it 
was sometimes called. Walls four 
feet thick shut out all noises and 
scarcely a sound of the preparations 
of war reached the stern-faced man 
who sat, busy with papers, at one side 
of a long table. 

The furnishings of the room added 
to the quiet of the scene. The Indian 
rugs on the floor were of soft gray; 
the head of a saint, painted by some 
pious monk, occupied the wall above 
the governor’s chair, and in a distant 
corner, marked in the colors of Spain 
and adorned with the face of the Vir- 
gin, drooped in graceful folds the gar- 
rison battle flag. 

The document which the man sat 
reading was a long one and at last, 
when he had finished it, he struck the 
table before him a sharp blow with 
the hilt of his sword. Instantly a 
door opened and a soldier stood at at- 
tention. 

“You may tell the boy to come in, 
Sergeant.” 

The old soldier saluted and retired. 
A few moments later he ushered in 
Diego, clean from his paint for the 
first time since he had left the clump 
of cedars back of Tia Soledad’s hut, 
and clad in the garments of his fel- 
lows. With the tall Spanish youth 
came a clear-eyed woman of perhaps 
forty years, upon whose quiet move- 
ments was marked the refining infiu- 
ence of gentle breeding. 

“Your excellency, I hope you will 
pardon my unauthorized presence,” 
said the lady. “I was with my son 
when you sent for him and as I have 


knowledge of so much of this matter, 


I took the liberty 
him.” 

The governor received her with his 
accustomed Castilian politeness. “It 
gives me great pleasure to see you,” 
he said, ‘and to congratulate you as 
well as Spain and myself that your 
husband is still alive and that we may 
soon hope to see him.” 

“Surely he will reach Santa Fe in 
safety in spite of the Indians?” 

“Your husband is a man of great 
resources, senora.”’ 

“But there is Dona Mariana and Bar- 
bara for him to look after. It is a 
fearful undertaking, your excellency.” 

“That is true, and it might have 
been well for Diego to have stayed to 
render him assistance. I do not trust 
this Indian, Mateo. Still, perhaps, it 
was well for the boy to come ahead, 
he has given me valuable information 
regarding Po-pe’s men. The fact that 
your husband is still alive after so 
perilous a sojourn among the gentile 
tribes of the north, assures me that 
he is under special protection of the 
saints. They will not desert him 
now.” 

The governor returned to his papers 
and for a time there was silence in 
the room. Senora Herrera sat watch- 
ing the officer eagerly, but not speak- 


of accompanying 


ing. Diego stood erect and at atten- 
tion. Finally the governor raised his 
eyes. ‘Senora,’ he said, “there are 


some matters of great import that 
have come up in connection with your 
son’s return. The rehearsal of these 
things may cause you pain. I hesitate 
to refer to them while you are here.” 

“Would your excellency prefer that 
I go?” 

The man hesitated and the Senora 
de Herrera went on. “Your excellency, 
JT am a woman who has seen much sor: 
row this past year. I know there is 
some danger that threatens my son. 
I have been away from him so much 
that I like to feel that my presence 
here today may help him. If I may 
be permitted to remain, I assure your 
excellency that I shall not annoy you.” 

The governor bowed, and without 
further preliminary, turned to Diego. 
“First, I wish to commend you on 
your report which reached me through 
Captain Marquez, after your arrival 
yesterday. The information is of the 
utmost value. On July nineteenth, of 
this year, Don Simon Medino, the al- 
calde, who was residing at the (ime in 
San Ildefonso, was murdered The 
crime, so it has been reported to me 
by one of my most trusted officers, 
was committed by Mateo, the father 
of the boy you brought with you yves- 
terday. I am also informed that the 
boy, Juan, was his accomplice in the 
crime and that you are suspected of 
having knowledge of that fact.” 

Diego started angrily, his cheeks 
tingling as the blood rushed to his 
face. The mother put a restraining 
hand on his hot impulsive one. After 
a moment of struggle for self-control 
he said thickly. ‘May I ask who is 
my accuser?” 

“My boy,’ said the ccmmander, 
quietly, “it is not the identity of my 
informer that is important, but the 
truth or falsity of the accusation. Per- 
haps it is better to go back a way. 
Understand me, Senora,” he said, turn- 
ing to the mother, “I do not accuse 
your son. There is no one more 
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anxious than I that he should ve found 
guiltless. If I had a right to express 
myself in stronger terms before I have 
heard the facts in the case, I would 
do so. I am loath to believe that the 
son of Sebastian de Herrera could be 
connected with an ignoble crime.” 

“Diego,” he went on, “ for years you 
have been very intimate with these 
Indians, have you not?’ 

“Mateo was my father’s bouy-serv- 
ant,” replied the boy, “and as you 
know, Juan, who accompanied me to 
Santa Fe, is his son. Mateo’s wife 
died when Juan was four years old, 
and after that time Juan was frequent- 
ly at our house. We played together 
much of the time.” 

“T have heard it said that you pre- 
ferred to associate with Indians rather 
than with those of your own race?” 
suggested the governor. 

“There were no Spanish boys of my 
age at San Ildefonso,” said Diego. 
“Occasionally I would see Spanish 
boys from San Juan and Santa Clara, 
but I did not know them as well as I 
knew Juan.’ He stopped for a mo- 
ment and then went on impetuously, 
“If it had not been for Juan and Mateo 
I would have never reached Santa Fe. 
They saved my life many times.” 

“Were I inclined to believe many of 
the stories of the soldiers who were 
at San Ildefonso, I should say that 
these Indians had bewitched you.” 

“Te be a sorcerer, one must be a 
bad man,” said Diego, gravely, who 
like the majority of the people of his 
time and race, had no thought of 
doubting the supernatural. ‘Mateo 
and Juan were both Christians and 
went to confession regularly.” 

“The commanding officer who was 
stationed at San Ildefonso,” went on 
the governor, evenly, ‘“‘tells me that he 
knows positively that Mateo and Juan 
murdered Don Simon. Two Indians 
who were friendly with him told him 
that they saw the crime committed. 
You are Captain Carbajal’s cousin. He 
seems to have a great affection for 
you and hesitated long before speak- 
ing of your connection with the case. 
To get at it in another way, I will ask 
you here pointedly, did you help to 
liberate the Indian Mateo after Cap- 
tain Carbajal had him arrested for the 
crime?” 

“T helped to get Mateo out of the 
earcel,”’ replied Diego, “but he had 
been imprisoned for a matter of taxes 
and not for murder.” 

“Oh,” said the governor, a half-sar- 
castic smile flitting across his face, 
“then you think it is proper to inter- 
fere with his Majesty’s officers, so long 
as the affair is simply one of taxa- 
tion.” 

Diego hesitated. Should he repeat 
the story that Padre Morales told him 
concerning the murder of the alcaldo? 
Had he not the Padre’s solemn in- 
junction to do so? But was this the 
proper time Would the governor be- 
lieve him What had he to prove his 
story. He had even lost the order 
which the priest had given him for the 
papers at Dona Mariana’s He had 
shown the legal document, on the back 
of which his father’s letter had been 
written, to his friend, Padre Andres 
Durand, there at Santa Fe, the day be- 
fore, but it seemed that it was simply 
a list of the papers that had been en- 
trusted to the alecaldo. It did not in 
the least incriminate Captain Carbajal. 
It did not even show to whom the 
legacy had been left by this Felipe de 
Herrera of Cordova. So far as that 
document was concerned, the entire 
legacy might have been left to Cap- 
tain Carbajal. But more than all, he 
must remember his promise to say 
nothing about Captain Carbajal until 
his father should arrive. Why the 
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promise should have been exacted he 
did not know. Perhaps it was a ques- 
tion of honor with his father, and 
honor was ho light thing with a cabal- 
lero of Spain. Perhaps it was for his 
own protection, for if he told what he 
knew, Captain Carbajal might find a 
way of putting it beyond his power to 
ever speak again. But it was not the 
question of his own safety, but the 
question of honor that decided him. 
He would obey orders ilke a soldier. 

“Your excellency,” he said, “in this 
case there is much which concerns my 
father. We hope that he will be with 
us soon. Can not all this rest until 
he returns?” 

“So far as you are concerned,” said 
the governor, “the matter may rest. 
You are also accused of inciting these 
Indians to revolt. While there may 
be no room for suspicion that you 
have acted indiscretely, I am sure 
your accuser has reached a hasty con- 
clusion. I am sorry to say that some 
of your actions have been unworthy 
of your breeding, but I also remember 
that for a year you have ont had a 
father’s care. As to the case of the 
Indian boy, Juan, however, I do not 
dare to be dilatory. As I intimated 
before, Captain Carbajal has pledged 
his word that Juan not only assisted 
his father in the murder of Don Simon 
but also that he was in league with the 
leaders of the insurrection. Even now 
he may be plotting to betray us into 
the hands of our enemies. I am re- 
sponsible to the viceroy and to the 
king for the safety of the people of 
Santa Fe. Juan will be shot tomor- 
row at daybreak.” 

When the governor had finished, the 
Senora de Herrera rose, trembling and 
white. “Your excellency,”’ she began, 
“T have know Juan, the Indian boy, 
ever since he was a baby, and I have 
never known him to do a dishonest or 
dishonorable thing. He has’ taken 
Diego’s part a hundred times, in boy- 
ish conflicts, against the youths of his 
own people. Diego has told me the 
story of his journey from San Ildefon- 
so. He told you truly when he said 
if it had not been for Juan and Mateo 
both he and my husband would have 
been killed, and I believe, if my hus- 
band ever reaches me, it will be be- 
cause of the continued aid of his no- 
ble hearted friend, Mateo. Suspecting 
what the temper of the Spanish people 
might be at such a time as this, before 
he let Juan accompany my son, Mateo 
exacted from Diego his word of monor 
as a Spanish gentleman, that no harm 
come to Juan. We try to teach our 
children to have the high ideals of 
honor our fathers held. Can this be 
done if we make their promises as 
flimsy as a house of cards?” 

“Senora,” said the governor, “these 
are too stern maiters for the gentler 
ears of women. The fault was in 
Diego’s making a promise for another, 
whose actions, in the very nature of 
the case, he could not possibly control. 
As for Juan, an Indian, or a Spaniard 
either, for that matter, has often lived 
upright for a dozen or even a score of 
years, and then, under stress of cir- 
cumstances, become implicated in 
crime.” 

“Your excellency,” interrupted Di- 
ego, “does it seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that Juan is in league with thes 
insurrectionists? Why, even now, he 
lies in the carcel with a wound in his 
shoulder which he received in trying 
to escape from them. As regard to the 
other charge, I know absolutely that 
Juan was not connected with the mur- 
der of Simon. Before he died, Don 
Simon told who it was that killed him, 
and it was neither Mateo nor Juan.” 

The governor’s eyebrows came to- 
gether in a straight line, and his face 


turned dark and forbidding. ‘What 
does all this mean? If this is true, 
why did you not tell me before? If 
Mateo and Juan did not kill the aleal- 
do, who did?” 

“It was not an Indian at all. 
a white man. I cannot tell you more 
now. I am bound to silence by a sa- 
cred promise. When my father comes 
all will be explained.” 

“Senora,” said the governor, curtly, 
“I believe your boy is insane. This is 
not meant as an exaggeration of 
speech. It is the simple truth. His 
hardships have turned his head. The 
Indian boy’s sentence will stand as it 
has been given.” 

“Your Excellence,’ said the Senora 
de Herrera firmly, but with whitened 
lips, “I am a woman, and do not un- 
derstand much that pertains to war- 
fare, but I do understand the meaning 
of the word honor, and I have taught 
it to my boy. If you have Juan con- 
fined in the corral, he cannot escape. 
If you wish, I will be his jailor, and 
will be responsible for his saftey with 
my life. Or, if you must have an exe- 
cution on the morrow, kill me, for 
death would be far easier than for 
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his sword against the table, and the 
soldier opened the door. “Sergeant,” 
he said, “here is a young man of con- 
siderable activity who is anxious to 
do everything in his power to serve 
his king in the defense of Santa Fe. 
Have him report to Captain Marquez 
for duty. Senora, I wish you good 
day.” 

As Diego and his mother passed out 
of the palacio they noticed a crowd of 
men, women and children making its 
way up the street. And while they 
watched it, an officer accompanied by 
two soldiers with matchlocks on their 
shoulders, crossed the plaza and en- 


tered the crowd. The people fell 
back, disclosing two Indians with 
painted faces, dressed in the garb 


of the Queres nation. 

The Indians stepped - forward be- 
tween the soldiers, and, a few mo- 
ments later, disappeared into the 


Diego looked inquiringly at a by- 
stunder. 

“Queres Indians,’ said the man. 
“They report there are five hundred 
Pecos Indians on the way to Santa 
Fe to attack us.” 
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me to see my son’s best friend shot 
by a file of Spanish soldiers, or his 
word of honor ignored.” 

“Senora,” said the governor, “I said 
a moment ago that I thought one of us 
three was crazy. You have just given 
me evidence that the word may now 
be applied to two of us. I confess 
I was inclined to join the ranks, and 
have this matter of lunacy made unan- 
imous. I will do as you suggest. Juan 
shall be kept in the carcel and not 
harmed as long as we can hold Santa 
Fe against these rebels. His present 
jailor, however, I think, will suffice, 
but Diego must promise not to go 
near the carcel. Do you _ promise, 
Diego?” 

“T do, senor.” 

“T believe, my singular young man, 
that you can tell the truth. If you 
do not, the blame cannot rest with 
your mother.” 

The Sonora de Herrera hesitated, 
“and your excellency will remember 
my request of yesterday, that the fact 
that my husband is still alive be 
kept a secret until he reaches Santa 
Fe.” 


“More mystery,’ replied the gov- 
ernor with a smile. “Very well. While 
I cannot see the necessity for all this, 
your secret will be quite safe with 
me. Senora, I thank you for your 
visit. I hope I may soon have the 
opportunity of congratulating your 
husband on having the noblest wife 
in the province of New Mexico.” 


He rose to signify that the audience 
was at an end, and as he did so, Diego 
stammered out, “I would like very 
much to thank you for your kindness 
to me, but I do not just know how.” 

Governor Otermin struck the hilt of 


Chapter XVI. 


RED AND WHITE CROSSES. 

It was scarce daylight the next 
morning when Diego was wakened by 
the sound of drums. The day before, 
pursuant to the commands of the 
governor, he reported for duty to Cap- 
tain Pedro Marquez, who, in turn, had 
confided him to the care of Sergeant 
Barrios, recently transferred from 
Captain Carbajal’s company. 

“It is the Pecos Indians, my boy,” 
said the old soldier. ‘More scouts 
have just returned, and report that 
they are coming down the Rio Santa 
Fe wash, and are less than a half 
league away. There will be fighting 
today and a chance for you to win 
your spurs. One hundred and fifty 
soldiers against five hundred Pecos 
Indians. Do you like the prospect?” 

“T will try to do my part, Sergeant,” 
replied the youth sturdily. “I would 
that my father were here that I might 
fight under him.” 


“Diego,” replied the old soldier. “T 
cannot believe that your father is 
really dead. I had a dream last night 
and saw San Christobal. He was pro- 
tecting the captain against these 
heathen Indians. Whatever I dream of 
San Cristobal always comes to pass. 
Your father is alive, mark my words, 
and we will see him, yet, before this 
Here, let me help you 
breast-plate. That’s 
right, buckle it firm. It will save you 
many an arrow today. My soul! How 
large you have grown! As big as the 
good captain, already. What! A rope 
about your waist. Not turned friar, 
have you, boy?” 


war is over. 
on with your 


“No,” replied Diego, “it’s the knot- 
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ted cord,” and he told its story. 

“And so the Indian boy said it was 
an amulet of good fortune. I do not 
wholly like it, Diego. I may have 
power to bring you good luck, but it 
is a pagan thing.” 

“IT could have the priest bless it,” 
said Diego hopefully. 

“Truly that is the thing to do,” 
agreed the sergeant. “These Pueblo 
tribes do have many strange things 
that bring good fortune. They always 
have lucky-stones to help in hunting, 
and Pablo says that is the way they 
find their gold mines. If you could 
have an Indian talisman that would 
have the Church’s blessing, too, that 
would be a fine thing to wear in bat- 
tle. But, as you have the good blood 
of your father in your veins, you need 
no outside thing to give you courage. 
Keep cool in the fight, and your steel 
cap well down. It will save your 
eyes from the sun, and protect your 
forehead against war-clubs and ar- 
rows. How do you lixe your match- 
lock. I could have found you one of 
the new ones with the wheel at the 
lock, but I like them not; they always 
fail at the extremity. Old things are 
best. I fear not your shooting. Dost 
remember the old harquebus I used to 
let you fire? Your head reached 
scarcely to my waist in those days. 
Keep cool in your head. Mind not 
the shouts of these barbarians. Keep 
your heart on God, and the saints will 
not let harm come to you.” 

By this time, fully accoutered, the 
two had joined their fellows who were 
eating a hearty breakfast about the 
camp-fire. The sergeant urged the 
boy to eat bountifully, but Diego was 
too excited to follow his mentor’s ad- 
vice, and was glad when the command 
came to fall into ranks. It was now 
light, and from without the walls 
came yells and shouts of defiance, 
which told them that the enemy had 
already arrived and had commenced 
its work of depredation. Warned by 
the report of the scouts, the day be- 
fore, the houses in the suburbs includ- 
ing the convent, had all been aban- 
doned and the first work of the hos- 
tilities was the pillage of these un- 
protected homes. 

Within the walls the defenders were 
busy with preparations. The little 
band of horses was groomed and sad- 
dled, a pitifully small number consid- 
ering their need; not over fifty in all 
that were fit to go into battle. Along 
the walls great caldrons of water had 
been placed, and by them, piles of 
wood and large stones, so that if it 
became necessary, the latter could be 
heated and dropped into the caldrons 
until the water boiled, and used as a 
fearful weapon of defense against at- 
tack. 

It is not the heat of the conflict, 
but ever the time of inaction before 
the battle, that tries the nerves; the 
dreaded moments when there is time 
to think of just what may happen, 
and no chance to forget the danger in 
the doing. 


“Why don’t we start, Sergeant? We 
are to take part in the sortie, aren’t 
we? Is there anything tne matter?” 
fumed Diego impatiently. “This stand- 
ing still is maddening. I feel as 
though I could jump out of my skin.” 

“Rasy, easy, don’t worry. Fighting 
will come soon enough. You are just 
like colts, restive under the curb; but 
you must learn to stand. It’s part of 
the breaking. You’ll get used to it.” 

“But what are we waiting for? The 
Indians will burn the town before we 
can get at them.” 

The old man smiled. “Everything 
in its time. See. It is as I thought. 
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Here comes one of the rebels 
with a flag of truce.” 

They were queer symbols of parley 
that the man carried; two wooden 
crosses, one made of sticks from which 
the bark had been removed, and the 
wood whitened with some chalk-like 
substance, the other cross was as red 
as blood. 

As the man came through the gate 
Sergeant Barrios eyed him curiously. 
“T know that fellow. He used to live 
in Santa Domingo. Ever see him, 
Diego? His name is Catiti.” 

Yes, I know him,” said the boy dry- 
ly. “Listen. I would like to hear 
what he has to say to the governor.” 

The commander had already begun 
to interrogate him, but the runner re- 
plied only in his native dialect. 

“Captain Carbajal,” said the gover- 
nor to his officer, who was standing 
near, “can you, or any of your men, 
understand this fellow’s talk? I don’t 
want to trust the interpreting to any 
of the native scouts.” 

The captain saluted. “Your excel- 
leney, my good cousin here, Diego de 
Herrera, can talk the language of 
these natives.” 

Diego could scarcely believe his 
ears. If he were a beloved brother, 
Captain Carbajal could not have re- 
ferred to him more kindly, but he had 
no time to speculate over the matter, 
for, already, they were calling him. 

“Your excellency,’ explained the 
boy, “this fellow is a Queres from 
Santo Domingo. I know him well. He 
is one of Po-pe’s head men. I cannot 
talk the Queres dialect, but he knows 
Tigua perfectly, and I think I can in- 
terpret for him in that.” 

“Very well,” said the governor brief- 
ly; “ask him what he wants.” 

As Diego turned to interrogate him, 
Catiti not only recognized him, but 
caught a glimpse of the knotted cord 
tied about his wrist. At the sight of 
the yucca-fiber rope, the Indian sprang 
at him like a cat, and attempted to 
tear it from him. The Spanish officers 
hurried to the boy’s assistance, and 
Catiti was soon secured and bound. 

When order was restored, Diego ex- 
plained to the governor the signifi- 
cance of the knotted cord, and how it 
came into his possession. 

“Tt seems to have had a bad effect 
upon the fellow’s nerves,” observed 
Captain Carbajal dryly. ‘‘With your 
permission, your excellency, I will take 
it out of the man’s sight until the 
interview is concluded.” 

It was no time for protests, and al- 
though instinctively the boy felt that 
in some way his shifty cousing was 
trying to overreach him, he reluctant: 
ly removed the cord, and handed it to 
the captain, who received it with a 
politeness which Diego believed bor- 
dered on sarcasm. 

Catiti was then unbound, and start- 
ed in on a long angry tirade. 

“Fe is very insolent,’ said the boy 
when the Indian had finished. “He 
says that the knotted cord will surely 
bring some calamity upon my head. 
He also says that when the rebellion 
was planted, he was in favor of having 
all the Spaniards killed, btu that Po-pe 
was kind-hearted, and that is was he 
who has now sent these two crosses. 
The red one is supposed to represent 
war, the white one, peace. He says to 
tell you that you may choose which 
ever you will, but that if you take the 
white one, all the Spaniards must im- 
mediately leave the country, and never 
return.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the governor 
grimly. “Tell him if he has anything 
further to say in the matter, I shall be 
delighted to hear it.” 


now, 


The boy delivered the message, and 
again the Indian jaunched himself on 
a long oration. When he had finished, 
Diego turned away from him in dis- 
gust. “It is an old lie I heard them 
tell in Tesuque,” explained Diego to 
the governor, “and a lot more.” 

“Suppose you repeat it to me,” sug- 
gested the commander. “I can draw 
my own deductions.” 

“He says that they have killed all 
the Spanish gods, and the saints; and 
that three spirits which he calls Telim, 
Tlesime and Caidit appeared to Po-pe 
in the midst of a flame in the estufa 
at Taos; that these spirits are fight- 
ing for them; that they are very pow- 
erful, and that unless the Spanish peo- 
ple leave the country at once they will 
all be killed.” 

“Can this be all?” asked the gov- 
ernor in polite sarcasm. 

Catiti’s face turned a sickly green. 
“You think Governor Otermin, you 
very big man,” he said, surprised into 
exhibiting a knowledge ot the Spanish 
language. “You think white man very 
big.” He pulled a bit of down from 
the eagle feathers in his hair, laid it 
on the palm of his hand, and blew it 
contemptuously away. ‘White man 
like that,” he said. Then he waved 
his arms to the distant hills. “Indians 
careful; we fall upon you.” 

Governor Oterim drew himself up 
proudly. “You may tell Po-Pe,” he said, 
“that I have been given the care of 
this country by the will of God and 
the saints, for his most catholic ma- 
jesty, Carlos II, king of Spain, and by 
the grace of God, I will retain it. 
You Indians have committed unspeak- 
able crimes. You have killed the 
priests of the Church, and murdered 
innocent women and children. If you 
will lay down your arms and return 
to your farms, your punishment will 
be made as light as possible. But if 
you persist in this rebellion, even 
though you kill every Spaniard now in 
the province of New Mexico, the king 
of Spain will send army after army 
against you until you are crushed in- 
to the earth.” 

Catiti looked at the governor for a 
moment without speaking, then, throw- 
ing the red cross at his feet, he wrap- 
ped his blanket about him, contemptu- 
ously turned on his heel, and passed 
through the plaza gate. 

“Caballeros,” said the commander, 
turning to his officers, “it is war. Cap- 
tain Marquez, please request Padre 
Duran to celebrate mass at once be- 
fore the troops, and then, the saints 
helping us, we will fight to defend 
what the king has given us in charge.” 

Diego had barely returned to his 
place in the ranks, when Fathers Du- 
ran, Farfan, and Gomez de la Cadina 
appeared at the head of the batallion. 
Reverently the men knelt with uncov- 
ered heads aS mass was said, re- 
sponses chanted, the Host elevated, 
and their banners blessed. Then, 
shouting praises to the Santo Sacra- 
mento, they poured out through the 
massive pillars of the gate to take up 
the gauge of war. 

The enemy outnumbered them three 
to one, but that they counted small 
odds, notwithstanding the fact that 
even if the Indians were only armed 
with bows and arrows, knives, war- 
clubs and lances, their courage and 
their skill with their weapons made 
them antagonists not to be despised. 

At first it was a running fight, the 
little band of cavalry rushing like an 
avalanche at the Indians, scattered 
among the outlying buildings of the 
town, while from the roofs of the 
houses and the windows of the con- 
vents came an unceasing stream of ar- 


rows from the bows of the Indians. 
Gradually, the Pecos abandoned the 
shelter of the buildings which ham- 
pered them rather than aided them, 
and worked their way to a prominent 
rise of ground that lay something over 
a quarter of a league north and east 
of the plaza. Here they made their 
stand. The Spaniards pressed them 
closely. Bravely they fought on both 
sides, the Indians to rid themselves of 
a tyranny which they believed was 
worse than slavery; the Spaniards for 
the lives of their wives and their chil- 
dren and for their own. 

Hour after hour they fought, now re- 
pulsing attack and now attacking in 
return, gradually shifting the battle 
ground to the west. Now at a distance 
discharging their matchlocks and re- 
ceiving arrows; and now, in hand to 
hand conflict, the steel of their swords 
against the war-clubs of the enemy. 

At noon, Governor Otermin himself, 
appeared upon the scene and with him, 
some fifty men who had been held as 
reserves. For nearly an hour there 
was a lull in active hostilities and 
then, with renewed vigor, the natives 
swept down upon them and again they 
were repulsed. 

All the afternoon through did the 
Spaniards slowly drive them  back- 
ward toward the Rio Grande, and 
then, when the sun was scarce an hour 
high, there was heard shouting from 
the women who stood watching the 
fight from the top of the plaza gates. 
They were screaming, evidently in 
fright, and pointing to the north, but, 
already, had the commander of the in- 
trepid band of Spaniards noticed the 
danger and had called a retreat. Down 
from the ridge trail that Diego and 
Juan had followed from Tesuque, came 
a seemingly endless swarm of Indians, 
Po-pe’s army, three thousand men, the 
pick of the warriors of Taos, Picuri, 
San Juan, Santa Clara and the other 
Tigua puebloes of the north. The 
Pecos army greeted them with shouts 
of welcome and hurled themselves 
with almost irristible force upon the 
Spaniards. 

On came the Tiguas, intent on 
reaching the villa in time to cut off 
the soldiers and back, step by step, 
went the retreating band, hever waver- 
ing, never faltering. 

All day long Diego had fought by the 
sergeant’s side with a steadiness far 
beyond his years. His sleeves were 
torn and fluttering in the wind; his 
face was streaked with sweat and pow- 
der grime, but his heart was resolute 
and his eyes aflame. 

“We'll make it yet, 
cried. 

“Aye, that we will,’ responded the 
soldier. “You have done nobly, boy, 
for these are the times that try the 
cubs and colts. Just one moment 
more.’ 


Sergeant,” he 


Sharp came the commander’s orders. 
Sharply they were repeated by the 
captains and smartly the soldiers re- 
sponded. In an instant the battle front 
was changed, facing the Tiguas, blind- 
ing was the rush of flame from the 
guns. For an instance the Indians 
from the north wavered and this gave 
the moment that the commander 
needed. 

Before the enemy rallied, the sol- 
diers were back behind the protecting 
wall of the plaza. But what chance 
was there for the future? Nine hun- 
dred women, children and infirm; one 
hundred and fifty soldiers. 


Over three thousand desperate war- 
riors surrounding the villa and none 
of their own countrymen nearer than 
Mexico, a three months’ journey away. 


Why the grape fruit, or pomelo, 
grown in Arizona, is sweeter and finer 
flavored and without the bitterness 
found in the woody fibered partitions 
of this citrus product when raised 
in less favored climes, is a problem 
that has never been definitely solved. 
It is probable that the rare combina- 
tion of an especially fertile soil and 
a constant succession of warm, sunny 
days in late winter and spring when 
the blossoms are on the trees and the 
young fruit forming, is the reason for 
a grape fruit that has no competitors 
in the markets of the world. 

As long ago as the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, the Marsh pomelo from the 
vicinity of Yuma, won a first prize at 
that great international fair. This 
variety of grape fruit is seedless, of 
fine texture, juicy and sweet and is 
said to be the best for commercial 
purposes as it is all luscious meat 
with no room lost in space occupied 
by large seeds. The Clayson has a 
few seeds but is claimed to be the 
finest flavored grape fruit grown. It 
is distinctly an Arizona product hay- 
ing originated in Phoenix. They are 
both among the most delicious citrus 
fruits and are conceded by both the 
California and Florida horticulturists 
to be better than the same or any 
other varieties raised in their re- 
spective states. 

The grape fruit industry is a very 
profitable one as the demand for the 
produce far exceeds the supply and 
the Arizona fruit being about three 
months earlier than any other known 
and of finer quality, receives a hand- 
some price. The association of citrus 
fruit growers sells hundreds of boxes 
of pomelos at $3.00 a box and when 
one considers that a tree in full bear- 
ing will produce 15 poxes and that 
80 trees will stand comfortably to- 
gether on an acre of land, it is quite 
possible to see why the grape fruit in- 
dustry of Arizona and especially the 


The Arizona Pomelo 


Prized on the Breakfast Tables 
of the World 


ARIZONA 


Grape Fruit on the Trotter Ranch 


Salt River and Yuma valleys, is be- 
coming one of the greatest resources 
of the new State. 

In connection with the pomelos of 
Arizona is the fact that they are free 
from disease and ripen from the in- 
side out, so that when the skin ac- 
quires the rich, yellow tint, it indi- 
cates that the fruit is mellow and 
sweet. The grape fruit of the Pacific 
and Gulf states inversely, ripen from 
without inward, so that it is impos- 
sible to tell from the appearance of 
their covering when the golden globes 
are ready for consumption. 

In former years, when the orchard- 
ists of the Salt River Valley were de- 
pendent upon an uncertain water sup- 
ply, the fruit crop was sometimes a 
failure because the needed moisture 
could not be furnished at the proper 
intervals but this discouraging condi- 
tion has entirely passed away since 
the building of the great Roosevelt 
dam with its vast storage of water. 
The same is true of Yuma district 
since the opening of the government 


Washington Navel Orange Tree 


siphon. Consequently numerous acres 
of land in the foothills, away from 
the danger of frost, is being planted 
to the productive 
pomelo, 


and much prized 

The successful orchardist is study- 
ing carefully the methods of. scien- 
tific fertilization and cultivation with 
the result that the citrus trees of this 
vicinity are bearing with a profuse: 
ness unknown in former years and 
Many investors seeing the wonderful 
future in this 
putting their 
realty. 

One 
Marsh 


line of 
money 


endeavor, 
into 


are 
Arizona 
local firm is budding 40,000 
seedless trees and in a few 
the citrus industry will add 
many dollars to the bank accounts of 
her residents and untold numbers of 
this delicious, cooling fruit to the 
breakfast tables of all countries. 


years 
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Seven carloads of oranges from a 
twenty-acre orchard! Not little measly 
fruit of questionable value, but high 
quality, Salt River Valley navels, the 
best market orange in the world! Not 
every grower does it but J. @. A. 
King of Phoenix has made that record 
this year and there is no good reason 
why others cannot do as well. 
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When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


fo 


Salt River Valley shipped one hun 
dred carloads of oranges and grape- 
fruit before Christmas, receiving the 
usual top prices. 
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The Wrongs and the 
Wrong Doings of 
the Apache 


(Continued from Page 6). 


gas issued full pardon to all Pueblos 
concerned in the outrages of the pre- 
decade. A most relentless foe in bat- 
tle, he offered protection and forgive: 
ness to all who embraced civilization 
and Christianity. His soldierly figure 
at the head of a handful of cavalry 
was enough to insure the bloodless 
surrender of any fortified pueblo. 

This dashing cavalier, who tempered 
his sword with mercy, standing be- 
neath a banner bearing an image of 
the Virgin worked in gold, with the 
black-robed friars absolving and bless- 
ing the multitude, was a new one on 
the Apaches. They sent a committee 
of their principal chiefs to wait upon 
him, declaring they had been grievous- 
ly wronged in the past and sought his 
protection, asking permission to peace- 
fully enter the pueblos to barter, as 
did the Moquis and Zunis of the west. 

Warm hearted De Vargas, full of 
confidence in human nature, yet look- 
ed askance upon his hawk-nosed, 
snake-eyed visitors, and told them if 
they would desist from their murder- 
ous raids for one year he would treat 
with them; and the Apaches went back 
to their raiding. 

De Vargas made a three hundred- 
mile trip to the Moqui and Zuni vil- 
iages to renew the Spanish alliance 
with those industrious people. The 
Apaches hovered upon his flanks like 
a swarm of vultures, stampeding his 
stock and murdering any trooper who 
straggled. The Spaniards in attempt- 
ing to follow them into the hills be- 
came hopelessly lost, the tread of 
moccasin feet on the sunbaked plain 
leaving no more trace to the Kuropean 
eye than a fly on a pane of glass. 

Rich as the country was in mineral 
wealth it was impossible for a pros- 
pecting party to sojourn in the hills 
except accompanied by a strong guard. 
A few valiant spirits endeavored to 
work the silver mines of Arizona. The 
Salero Mine in the Santa Rita range 
was worked by Jesuits of Tummicarri, 
Sonora. Four successive superintend- 
ents and their entire working force of 
Mexicans were murdered by Apaches 
and the attempt was abandoned. What 
in later years was known as the Mow- 
ry Mine in Santa Cruz County was a 
good producer, and was worked by 
primitive methods under the Spanish 
regime from 1760 till 1820, when a 
horrible massacre by the Apache end- 
ed its operation until 1856. 

In this year Sylvester Mowry in- 
stalled a steam hoist, carted by oxen 
1490 miles over land from Lavaca, 
Texas. The shrill whistle and violent 
coughing of this engine worked upon 
the superstition of the savages and 
kept them away for a time, 

In 1846 General Steven W. Kearney 
took possession of New Mexico for the 
United States. He was immediately 
waited upon by an Apache delegation 
of “White Man’s friends,’ who had 
many wrongs to relate. General Kear- 
ney signed a treaty of peace with 
them, which they made haste to break 
at the first opportunity after leaving 
his presence. For the first time in 
centuries the Apaches found a fore 
werthy of their steel, and in the seven 
years from 1849 to 1856 the United 
States government spent over $30,000,- 
000.00 in Indian warfare in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico—then embracing 
what is now the states of Arizona and 
New Mexico—and nearly all of it in 
fighting the Apaches. It was almost 


impossible to settle this region while 
the Indians were at large, and the 
little mining and ranching engaged in 
was done at the utmost peril. 

In the year of 1862 Col. Kit Carson 
led a vigorous campaign against the 
Mescalleros, killing two chiefs—Man- 
uelite and Jose Largo—and taking 
a large number of prisoners. This 
was the first lesson administered tr 
the Apaches by United States troops. 
They sued for peace and agreed to 
move to Fort Sumner and remain un- 
der guard; all remaining outside were 
hunted like wild animals. 

An Indian reservation was estab- 
lished at Bosque Redondo, and here on 
a narrow strip along the Pecos 7000 
Navajos and Mescalleros were crowd- 
ed; held in check by 1000 cavalry. 
There was not enough land to produce 
food; the government provisions were 
inadequate, and famine and pestilence 
cut swaths through their ranks. It was 
little wonder those still at large pre- 
ferred a warrior’s death in defense of 
their native haunts. 

During the winter of 1862-3 the 
United States troops, accompanied by 
New Mexico volunteers and Apache 
scouts, waged a pitiless war of exter- 
mination against the Navajoes and 
Apaches. Women and children cap- 
tives were marched 400 miles across 
icy mountains in the most inclement 
weather, and those who did not suc- 
cumb to the privations of the journey 
were herded into the plague infested 
detention grounds on the Pecos. 

All the original territory of the In- 
dians was opend for colonization, and 
the insatiable progress of the white 
pioneer followed in the wake of the 
troops. A territory embracing millions 
of acres of rich agricultural land and 
untold mineral wealth was forcibly 
wrested from its rightful heirs. It was 
exchanging a princely realm for a 
miser’s pittance, indeed. 

Early in 1863 Mangus Colorado, 
chief of the amalgamated Apache 
clans, was captured and taken to Fort 
McLeon, and there deliberately mur- 
dered by his guard. He was succeed- 
ed in office by his brother, the famous 
Cochise, who proceeded to wreak ven- 
geance upon the defenseless pioneers 
a thousand fold. 

In 1868 a treaty of peace was signed 
with the remnant of the Navajo tribe, 
and they were allowed to return to 
their native haunts. The Apaches 
were removed to Ojo Caliente in Grant 
County, New Mexico. Here the Apaches 
under Victoria, chief of the Mescal- 
leros, deported themselves as model 
farmers for ten years; but their lands 
were coveted by the whites and orders 
were issued to remove them to the 
sultry, sickly valley of the San Carlos. 
Against this outrage the Indians pro- 
tested, but they were forcibly removed 
by a strong guard of cavalry. 

Chief Victoria was now an aged 
man, and one arm hung paralyzed, but 
he made the journey twice on foot 
from San Carlos back to Ojo Caliente, 
as a fugitive from justice. He was 
taken as a prisoner to Fort Stanton. 
From here he escaped and in a last 
desperate effort went on the warpath 
with thirty followers. They killed 
eight soldiers of the guard of the 
remuda of the Ninth cavalry at Ojo 
Caliente, and reinforced by one hun- 
dred braves, well mounted, the old 
chieftan dashed southward, leaving a 
trail of devastation to which Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea was no com- 
parison. With his ranks swelled to 
three hundred he crossed the line into 
Mexico and sought safety in the fast- 
nesses of the Sierra Madres. 

For eighteen months Victoria’s band 
waged a merciless war against the 
settlers of Arizona and New Mexico. 


Dashing out from their mountain re- 
treat at will they broke through the 
ranks of fifteen thousand Mexican 
troops and committed the most un- 
speakable depredations beneath the 
very eyes of the United States cavalry. 
In these few months two hundred 
Mexican citizens, two hundred settlers 
of Arizona and New Mexico, one hun- 
dred United States cavalrymen were 
killed; beside scores of isolated pros- 
pectors and ranchmen who could not 
be counted. So skillful was the wily 
old chieftan in retreat and so sudden 
in attack, it seemed impossible to trap 
him. Ranching and mining were al- 
most entirely abandoned in the zone 
of his operations, and Arizona, New 
Mexico and Sonora threatened with 
depopulation. A herd of man-eating 
tigers prowling through a timid, un- 
armed community could not have cre- 
ated greater terror than the mere 
name of Victoria’s band plowed in the 
hearts of the valiant frontiersmen of 
the Southwest. 

In 1880 Victoria was completely sur- 
rounded in Southern Arizona, with 
General Grierson with the Tenth cay- 
alry on the east, Colonel Buel with 
one thousand cavalry on the north, 
Colonel Carr with six hundred cavalry 
and three hundred Indian scouts on 
the west, and General Terrazas with 
a strong body of Mexican troops on 
the south. To the south Victoria cut 
his way in a most orderly retreat, 
finding time to pillage on the way, and 
leaving smoking ruins of ranch houses 
and an occasional immigrant wagon as 
Indian “signs” for the soldiers. 

Worn with fatigue the Indian forces 
paused at some springs beneath a 
rocky promontory at Tres Costillas. 
Here they were surprised and com- 
pletely surrounded by vastly superior 
numbers of Mexican troops. The In- 
dians’ ammunition was completely ex- 
hausted and they were shot down with- 
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“That’s the Reason” 


out mercy, like rabid animats they so 
much resembled. Victoria with a large 
price upon his head and wounded 
many times, fought hand to hand with 
the desperation of despair, until 
pierced through the heart by a bullet. 

Thus ended the career of the last 
warchief of the Mescalleros, and the 
most brutal Indian war that ever tarn- 
ished the pages of history. 

In 1872 General Crook entered Ari- 
zona with orders to gather in all 
Apaches then at large. 

Crook was by far the most intrepid 
campaigner ever set in pursuit of the 
Indians. A character closely resem- 
bling Daniel Boone, he seldom wore a 
uniform, and shared the fortunes of 
the campaign with his commonest sol- 
dier. It was his policy that it took 
tame wolves to catch wild ones, and 
his great success was attributed to 
the fact that he relied upon his native 
scouts implicitly in trailing the enemy. 

In 1873 2300 Tonto Apaches were 
gathered on a reservation at Camp 
Verde, under their chief, Charley Pan. 
Even though they were forced to labor 
with the most primitive tools, in less 
than six months they had dug a canal 
five miles in length and had much 
land under cultivation, when orders 
were received to remove them from 
the Valley of the Verde to the scorch- 
ing sands of San Carlos reservation. 
The Indians broke out on the war- 
path. 

On the San Carlos reservation from 
1872-82 the Indians were subjected to 
a reign of government misrule. The 
government it appeared paid little at- 
tention to isolated Indian agencies. 
The agents were extremely apathetic 
toward the welfare of their wards and 
keenly alive for profit. Provisions in- 
tended for the Indians were sold to 
settlers; a coal mine near the reser- 
vation was worked by the labor of 
Indians, who received their pay in 
government blankets and provisions, 
and the output of their labor sold at 
Globe and other mining camps of the 
vicinity. Peddlers were allowed to sell 
poisonous whiskey to the Indians, and 
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the right of trial by a jury of their 
own tribesmen, established by Crook, 
was denied them. 

The Indians found absolutely no pro- 
tection in the White Man’s law, but 
were continuously persecuted and ex- 
ploited by it. On one occasion an of- 
ficer attempting to arrest an Indian 
for drunkenness fired into a crowd 
and killed an aged squaw. The in- 
furiated Indians decapitated the of- 
ficer and played a game of football 
with his head. Then daubing them- 
selves with warpaint ‘jumped the res- 
ervation.” 

When Crook returned to Arizona in 
1882, from his northern campaign, he 
found his work of reconstruction and 
civilization among the Apaches, so 
gloriously begun, in a sad state of 
chaos. The chiefs had been bribed by 
the agents, and the richest land along 
the Gila sold to settlers, while the de- 
fenseless Red men were driven to the 
sterile desert. Education had been 
sadly neglected and in place of the 
$4000 schoolhouse the government had 
paid for, there stood an agent’s quar- 
ters worth less than $800.00. 


In the spring of 1883 Crook with 
four companies of cavalry and 300 
Apache scouts set out in pusuit of his 
fugitive wards. Word was brought 
that the outlaws were entrenched in 
the Sierra Madres in Chihuahua and 
he set out to surround and surprise 
them, using purely Indian tactics. No 
fires were permitted and the Indian 
scouts wormed their way on their 
stomachs, carrying a bush to screan 
them from view and never allowing 
a part of their bodies to appear above 
the sky-line. The troopers followed 
the example of their native allies and 
the hostile camp was taken completely 
by surprise, and 512 prisoners wete 
taken. 

Two years later—May 1885—txeron- 
imo quietly sent an envoy to the Mes- 
calleros, in an effort to excite a gen- 
eral uprising of all the Apache tribes. 
He failed to arouse the Mescalleros, 
however, and set out from San Carlos 
with 124 followers, killing 64 whites 
and 12 friendly Indians in his raid. 

Major Writ Davis with two com- 
panies of cavalry set out in hot pur 
suit, and in an encounter on the Jar- 
vas river, in Sonora, Captain Crow- 
ford, one of Crook’s bravest officers, 
was killed. 

March 27th, 1886 Geronimo’s band 
was surrounded by Crook in Canyon 
de Emiendos, Sonora, and forced to 
surrender. Geronimo asked for a con- 
ference, which was granted, and be- 
neath a tent on the desert he recited 
for Crook and his officers all the 
wrongs the Indian had suffered in the 
ten years of Crook’s absence from 
Arizona. Crook heard him through 
and then exclaimed: 


“Geronimo you have no excuse for 
your atrocities. To my personal knowl- 
edge your people have been well treat- 
ed on the reservation for the last four 
years; being furnished with farming 
implements by the government, and all 
the hay and grain they raised was 
theirs to sell where they choose. The 
industrious Indians are becoming 
wealthy and are perfectly satisfied 
You excited them into rebellion, and 
your cold-blooded crimes are not ex- 
cused by the petty wrongs you have 
recited. You will have to answer for 
them to the full extent.” 


The Indians agreed to surrender 
next day, but during the night a rene- 
gade white, sold them a quantity of 
whiskey and they broke loose into the 
hills. Two days later Subchief Chir- 
acahuahua with 80 braves came in and 
gave themselves up, declaring since 
they had gotten sober they were very 


much ashamed of having broken their 


word with General Crook, the one 
White Man who had never lied to 
them. 


A number of renegades remained at 
large in the Sierra Madres until 1891, 
but Geronimo and his entire band 
were taken in the fall of 1886, and 
transported to Fort Pickens, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. The old chief never re- 
gained his liberty, and with him van- 
ished the spirit of dissatisfaction 
among the Indians. There was never 
another uprising. 


A Holiday Gift 


Let us remind you that the Arizona 
Magazine would make a delightful hol- 
iday gift for a friend. If he is in- 
terested in the present, past or future 
of the newest state, he will find in 
it articles regarding the agricultural, 
mineral, lumber, stock, sheep, horti- 
cultural and floricultural resources of 
Arizona. If he is fond of fiction, he 
will find in it stories of the West, em- 
bodying the adventures of Indians, 
Spaniards, cowboys and_ pioneers, 
written by Arizona authors. The cover 
designs are gems from the artist’s 
brushes, and the brushes are owned 
and operated by Arizona painters. The 
illustrations are pictorial reviews of 
the subjects written of in the con- 
tents of the periodical. The gift will 
delight your friend twelve times a 
year and as it will be impossible for 
him to exhaust any number in less 
than several hours’ perusal, which 
will probably be scattered over sev- 
eral days, he will receive a good bit 
of entertainment and much accurate 
information in the year. Think of it 
and you will decide in favor of the 
plan. Our office is located at 40 N. 
First Street, Phoenix, and the mag- 
azine will cost you $1.50 if you are 
a new subscriber, for the first sub- 
scription, and $1.00 for as many more 
as you need, or $1.00 a year for a 
renewal. 
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COTTON ON THE 
COLORADO RIVER. 


Blythe, California, which is across 
the Colodado river from Ehrenberg, 
is making rapid strides as a cotton 
section. The first bale to be run 
through the new cottin gin, weighed 
545 pounds. At the existing price the 
bale was worth $59.95. The fibre is 
high grade and the yield in the 
Blythe fields which were not over- 
flooded during high water or suffered 
from drought later, was about two 
bales per acre. 

Climatie and soil conditions in the 
Colorado basin are practically the 
same on the Arizona side of the river 
and doubtless this section will prove 
one of the most flourishing cotton 
communities in the State as the culti- 
vation of this new product increases 
here and the Colorado Indian Res- 
ervation is opened to settlement. 
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The Mid-Winter Festival will be 
held in Phoenix the middle of Feb- 
ruary. “Sunshine and Roses all the 
year.” 
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No better high school is to be 
found than the one in Phoenix. The 
auditorium building alone will seat 


1,400 people. 
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Sugar beets are a good paying crop 
and plans are now under way for 
planting a large acreage to sugar cane. 
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European—High Class Cafe 
H. POPPEN, Mgr. 


BISBEE, - ARIZONA 


WORTH LIVING AND 
TIME TO LIVE IT IN 


Pacifie Gas 


AND 


Electric Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CUTGLASS LEATHERGOODS 
AND NOVELTIES FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


WHITMAN'S CANDIES 
Best Coffee and Lunch At 


The Adams Pharmacy Go. 


IN HOTEL ADAMS 
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The American people must awake 
to a realizing sense of certain facts 
that seriously affect the cost of living. 
The 5,000,000 men and boys who are 
slaughtering our birds are levying 
tribute on every American pocket- 
book. Do you wish to know some- 
thing about the total that they add 
to the cost of living? An immense 
number of birds of great economic 
value are being slaughtered annually. 
Many of our best bird species are on 
the toboggan-slide toward extermin- 
ation. 

The destruction of these _ birds 
means—A great increase in the armies 
of destructive insects; a great de- 
crease in our agricultural products; 
and a great loss to consumers and to 
farmers. 

The insect pests are preying upon 
everything of the vegetable kingdom 
that man is producing, and upon many 
domestic animals as well. As their 
bird enemies decrease, the insect 
hordes increase. When 2,577,000 acres 
of wheat are destroyed in Indiana and 
Ohio in one year by the Hessian fly 
(1900), does anyone believe that such 
an occurrence does not raise the price 
of wheat? Of the loss to the wheat- 
growers, we are absolutely sure. 

In 1904, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made a study of 
the annual losses to the people of this 
country by the ravages of destructive 
insects. So far as we know, the esti- 
mates published in the “Yearbook” 
for 1904 have not been disproven or 
disputed. Behold some of the figures: 
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value in the apple crop. 

The chinch bug wheat pest some- 
times costs us $20,000,000 a year. 

The cotton-boll weevil costs the cot- 
ton planters $20,000,000 a year. 

The tree insect pests cost the nation 
$1,000,000 a year. 

The grasshoppers, cut-worms, army- 
worms, wire worms, leaf-hoppers and 
other insects cost the nation, annually, 
more millions than can be counted 
separately; but the total for all in- 
sect pests is $420,100,000. Now, have 
we not paid this price about long 
enough? 

The value of the birds destroyed as 
“oame” and for ‘food’ is not equal to 
1 one-thousandth of the value they 
would save to the national wealth, if 
permitted to live. 

Regarding the slaughter of our birds, 
the increase of insect pests, and the 
losses they inflict upon us, the great 
mass of the American people are 
sound asteep. The situation is illog- 
ical, absurd and intolerable. As reas- 
oning beings, it is our duty to take 
hold of this subject like men, stop the 
abuse, stop the disgrace and avoid 
some of the loss. 

The American people do not realize 
that scores of species of the birds 
that sportsmen and pot-nunters are 
regularly allowed to shoot for sport 
are of immense value to agriculture. 
How many men are there out of every 
thousand who know that at least 
thirty species of shore-birds feed upon 
noxious insects, and are immensely 
valuable to our agricultural indus- 


Arizona Quail 


Our Annual Losses by Insect Pests. 
Percentage Amount 


Product of Loss’ of Loss 
Gerealsrac see 10 $200,000,000 
IELA‘y s eoeees. coven rae 10 53,000,000 
COLLONIT cereees ee 10 60,000,000 
LODaCCOme es 10 5,300,000 
Pr uckmGrOpS ==) 53,000,000 
Su Sars eee eters eee 10 5,000,000 
Oru ita ee 20 27,000,000 
Farm SHOTeGStSsc2ns 10 11,000,000 
Miscel, Crops .......... 10 5,800,000 
AN ORIEW Eke rer oe Phe Seeeae en 2 9 $420,100,000 
These figures are no joke. They 


have been prepared by competent ex- 
perts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and they stand for hard facts. 
Today the question is, shall we profit 
by them? 
Cost of Certain Insects Per Species. 
The codling moth and _ curculio 
apple pests cost us about $8,250,000 
wu year for spraying operations and 
$12,000,000 a year in shrinkage of 


tries? the gunners who shoot legally 
are destroying 154 species of birds 
that legally are classed as game birds, 
even in the North. 

How many Americans out of every 
thousand know the immense value of 
our songbirds, swallows, woodpeckers, 
blackbirds, quail, doves and _ night- 
hawks in destroying countless millions 
of nexious insects? 

The Logical Conclusion. 


In view of the decrease already ac- 
cemplished in the general volume of 
the bird life of America, in view of 
the enormous losses annually inflicted 
upon the people of this country by the 
ravages of insects, and in view of the 
destruction of wild life that now is 
furiously proceeding throughout all 
America, the McLean bill, now before 
Congress, to provide federal protec- 
tion for all migratory birds, becomes 
the most important wild life measure 
that ever came before the Congress 
of the United States in any form. In 


SLAUGHTER OF USEFUL BIRDS 


A Grave Emergency 


view of the annual losses to the 
wealth of this country tnat will con- 
tinue so long as the McLean bill fails 
to pass, it is impossible for any one 
to put forth one good reason—unless 
it be on purely technical grounds— 
against that measure. By the inex- 
orable logic of the situation, any man 
who opposes the enactment of a law 
for the federal protection of migra- 
tory birds becomes by that opposition 
an enemy to the public welfare. The 
bills introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentatives Weeks and Anthony have 
dragged long enough. They provided 
for the protection of migratory game 
birds only. Now it is time to strength- 
en their proposition—as Senator Mc- 
Lean has done—by providing also for 
the protection of all the migratory 
insectivorous birds. 

Unless the people of America wish 
to shut their eyes to their own in- 
terests, and pay out millions of dol- 
lars annually in the form of increased 
cost of living, they should arouse from 
their lethargy and put up to Congress 
such a demand for the passage of the 
McLean bill that it will be enacted 
into law at the next session of Con- 
gress. It is Senate Bill No. 6497, and 
on the Senate Calendar it is No. 606. 
We can not afford to wait until 1914 
or 1915; and Congress has full power 
to act next winter. 

How many people in the North 
know that the negroes and poor whites 
of the South annually slaughter mil- 
lions of valuable insect-eating birds, 
for food? Around Avery Island, La., 
during the robin season (in January 
when the berries are ripe), Mr. E. A. 
Mecllhenny says that during ten days 
or two weeks, at least 10,000 robins 
are each day slaughtered for the pot. 
“Every negro man and boy who can 
raise a gun is after them!” 

There are seven states in which the 
robin is regularly and legally killed 
as game. They are Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Maryland, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Florida. 

There are five states that expressly 
permit the killing of blackbirds as 


“game”: Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, District of Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Cranes are killed and eaten in Col- 
orado, Nevada, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and Oklahoma. 

In twenty-six states doves are regu- 
larly killed as game—much to the loss 
of the farmers. 


The bobwhite quail is a great de- 
stroyer of the seeds of noxious weeds. 


In our fauna he has no equal. And 
yet this fact is ignored. Throughout 
the North and most of the South, that 
species is mercilessly shot, and as a 
result it is fast becoming extinct. In 
New York state it will soon be as ex- 
tinct as the mastodon—unless given 
a ten-year close season at once. Its 
value as a plentiful game bird is gone. 
Insect Eating Shore-birds. 


The Shore-birds are being fast ex- 
terminated, by sportsmen and_ pot- 
hunters who kill them for food, “ac- 
cording to law!” The Eskimo curlew 
is totally extinct, and other species 
are fast going over the same road. 
Nothing in this world will save this 
group of birds except a law for the 
federal protection of migratory birds 
such as the McLean bill, now before 
Congress. The way the whole group 
of Shore-birds is being exterminated 
is nothing less than a crime. And yet, 
at least thirty members of this group 
are of a great value to all of us, be- 
cause of the great numbers of crop- 
destroying insects that they annually 
consume. 

The Duty of the Hour. 


The only way in which all these val- 
uable migratory birds can be saved 
to us is through the strong arm of 
the national government, and a fed- 
eral law for the protection of all mi- 
gratory birds! Protection of game 
birds alone will not answer. Too 
many other birds are being killed for 
food, especially in the South. 

Senator McLean’s bill is the best 
one of the three now before Congress. 
Call upon in person, or write to your 
senator and representative, and ask 
him to vote for and work for that bill 
until it becomes a law. 


The next session of Congress is a 
short session, ending March The 
people of the nation should call upon 
their senators and representatives to 
take up the McLean bill as an emer- 
gency measure, and railroad it through 
before March 4. If enough constitu- - 
ents demand this, it will be done. 

Now is the time to do something 
practical, and get a tangible result! 
Get busy with your congressmen. A 
great effort will be required, but sure- 
ly we are equal to the emergency.— 


William T. Hornaday, Chairman Fourth 
National Conservation Congress. 
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The convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association will 
be held in Phoenix, January 14, 15 
and 16th. 


THE YOUNG MINES CO., Ltd.,: 


2 


Offers for sale Ten Thousand Shares of its Capital 


Stock at $7.50 per share. 


Capitalization of Company, $750,000.00, divided into 75,000 shares, 


par value, $10.00. 


The methods of this Company have been thoroughly examined by the 
Anzona Corporation Commission in compliance with the “BlueSky Law”, 


and a certificate for legitimacy issued. 


No subscription for less than $500.00 will be received, nor any single 


subscription for over $5,000.00 without special contract. 


All subscriptions 


must be accompanied by 20 per cent in cash of the amount subscribed— 
balance in equal payments in thirty, sixty and ninety days. 

If requested, contracts will be made with purchaser if not satisfied with 
stock after twelve months from date of last payment, to return amount of 
purchase price with legal rate of interest. 

This is no speculation—it is an investment, and the proposition is as clean 


Address 


as a man can make it. 


YOUNG MINES COMPANY, Ltd., 


References 
on request. 


GEO. U. YOUNG, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
403-4 FLEMING BLDG. - - 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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The shipping of dressed turkeys in 
ear load lots to the markets of the 
west coast cities, is a resource of the 
Salt River Valley, that until this win- 
ter has never been properly exploited. 
The first car ever sent from here went 


on the sixteenth of December, this 
year, the second on the eighteenth. 

Immense flocks of turkeys are raised 
on the ranches and farms in the vicin- 
ity of Phoenix, where they roam the 
alfalfa fields and feed on the nourish- 
ing herbage of this famous forage 
plant, until the birds are partly grown, 
when in addition to the alfalfa, such 
grains as milo maize, millet, or corn, 
all locally grown, are fed to them. The 
grass alone does not give the birds 
the proper flavor, and the dealer who 
knows conditions insists on grain feed- 
ing during the last month or two of 
life allotted to these mainstays of the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas feasts. 

Just think, however, of raising tur- 
keys in a land so dry and sunny that 
few of the young birds die as they do 
in less favored climes, and where the 
necessity of grain feeding does not in- 
trude itself into the turkey diet from 
the time they are first allowed to run 
at large until they are ready to be fat- 
tened. 

During the middle of December, two 
meat dealers of Phoenix shipped car- 


TURKEYS IN 
GAR LOTS 
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loads of turkeys to California for the 
Christmas trade. The first of these 
cold storage cars contained 3000 birds 
destined for San Francisco, the second 
went to Los Angeles. 


Great care is taken in preparing the 
turkeys for shipment. The birds are 
brought to town in wagon load lots 
and placed in coops in the yard where 
the work of perparation is done, here 
a force of from 35 to 40 men, mostly 
Mexicans, are employed day and night 
until the car is filled. The turkeys are 
hung by string around their feet to 
horizontal poles, an artery in the 
mouth is cut and death is caused by 
the bleeding which leaves the meat 
white with no discoloration. The heads 
and feet are carefully warshed and 
left on the body which is not drawn, 
but is plucked dry, so there is no place 
for the germs which cause decay to 
gain an entrance to the carcass and 
any decomposition that would result 
from natural causes is arrested by the 
intense cold of the storage. Two weeks 
from the field to the table is some- 
thing of a record for turkeys in car- 
loads, and many an epicure in the Pa- 


cific cities this Christmas will smack 
his lips over the delicious meat of the 
alfalfa fed turkeys of the Salt River 
Valley. 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Hstate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 


leading and reputable real _ estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 

Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

J. S. Griffin. 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 

Roosevelt Irrigated Land Company. 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 

Jeet, Ox stt. BOOD, 

J. L. Irvin. 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 


Snively & Peirce. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 

Thompson-McCandliss Company. 

N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Fields & Hammels. 

HE. J. Bennitt & Co. 

Walker Realty Company. 

Southwestern Building & 
ment Company. 

The Realty Securities Company. 


OUR FREE 
Question Box 


Invest- 


ALEXANDER DONALDSON, Churn 
Creek Bridge, Clinton, B. C., Canada 
—Wishes to know when sheep shear- 
ing starts in Arizona, and any general 
news that would interest several men 
who intend coming to Arizona this 
winter. 


. 
we we oe 
* * - 


HARRY O. SIMPSON, Victor Gads- 
by via Gadsby, Alberta, Canada— 
Wishes literature relative to the Salt 
River Valley. 

te Ak Y DER bone. Kddy,, N. Y-— 
Writes for general information of Ari- 
zona and particulars regarding truck 
farming land near a town—and copies 


of the Phoenix papers. 


WM. H. GERRISH, Albany, Oregon 
—Asks for bargains in irrigated land, 
and land excellent for stock grazing, 
alfalfa or cactus culture. 


R. R. KELLY, P. O. Box 485, Wal- 
pole, Mass.—Wants information re- 
garding the possibilities for growing 
nuts and apples. 


SY 


Abstract of JVitle? 


OR 
Guaranteed Title? 


WE ISSUE BOTH 
IT PAYS TO BE SAFE 


Phoenix Title and Trust Co. 
18 NORTH FIRST ST. 


CONSERVATIVE 


Enough to be Absolutely Safe 


LIBERAL 


Enough to Satisfy All Fair Minded People 


RESOURCES $2,450,000.00 


PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


odie IN OMS Sr 


....-CIGARS..... 


For Sale Everywhere Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Made by 


LAS DOS NACIONES CIGAR CO. 


NOGALES, ARIZONA 


THE EARTH 


Is a journal, of and for home-makers. 
about the great Southwest. 
projects in the Southwest. 


It prints articles of value 
It contains data about the irrigation 
It tells the story of what men and 
You can have The 


women are doing in this fast developing country. 


Earth one year for only AS cents——stamps. 


THE EARTH 


1116 Railway Exchange CHICAGO 


This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 


The Color Work speaks for itsels 
enceagio> ARIZONA 


on their new Miehle Cylinder Press. 


PHOENIX 


20 ARIZONA 


Will be made during the next few 
years by the fortunate owner of Salt 
River Valley Real Estate. 

Will You Get Your Share ? 


We have some exceptional bargains in large and small 
ranches, city lots, houses and business property. Our assist- 
ance will be invaluable to you in making an investment. 


A Small Payment Will Make A Large Profit 


And this is the time to buy. Call—we would like to 
meet you whether you buy or not. 
Real Estate & 


GREENE & GRIFFIN ireunentco. 


127 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


of 


Practical Experience in the Salt River 
Valley, Anizona, | am enabled to ad- 
vise intelligently on the value of Fonds 
and the best Location. 


SMALL FARMS ARE MY SPECIALTY 


I now have a number of good bargains 
in 5-, 10- and 20-acre tracts, all close 
in. Call on or write, 


A. W. BENNETT 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


REWARD OF SAVING 


The sudden advancement which some men 
made from ordinary positions is frequently 
called luck by the public & 

In practically every instance of this kind, it 
was not mere luck, but rather the reward 
of perseverance in economical methods—the 
reward of having saved money with which 
to take advantage of opportunities 


We invite you to open a Savings Account 
with us 


One Dollar is Enough to Start With 


The Phoenix Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $150,000 


COME ON IN! THE WATERIS FINE! 
FINE FOR WHAT ? 
Let the IRRIGATION JOURNAL Answer 


It is the recognized publication of the land and irrigation in- 
dustry. The most artistic and complete magazine of its kind pub- 
lished, devoted to irrigation, drainage, forestry, good roads and kin 
dred subjects. The Journal, consisting of forty pages, with cover de- 
sign in colors, is always beautifully illustrated. It is invaluable to 
the farmer, fruit grower, engineer or investor. 

Published monthly—Price $1.00 per year. 


National Land & Irrigation Journal 


30 South Market Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


319-322 Fleming Bldg. 


BRICK #2 BRICK 


DID YOU KNOW THAT THE 


ALHAMBRA BRICK AND TILE CO. 


Are the only makers in or near Phoenix of a STIFF 
MUD, HARD WIRE CUT, CLAY BRICK? These 
brick are heavier, harder, and many times stronger 
than the soft mud, common product, and will bear 
many times their load. Made in both face brick and 
standard building quality, both equally good. Soldat 
same price as the inferior kind. Why not get the best? 


ALHAMBRA BRICK AND TILE CO. 


Factory and Yards Alhambra, Arizona; Both Phones 


Pavements, Driveways, Warehouse Floors, 
WE BUILD Sidewalks, Curbing, Gutters. 


WE FL Crushed Rock, Screened Sand and Gravel, Crusher 


Dust and Refined Liquid Asphalt. 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 


Public Improvements bring Prosperity 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Phoenix, Arizona 


NOW READY 


The Car of The Year 


R=-H=C Model, 1913 


Full Equipment 


R Electric Lights, $50 Warner Auto Meter, 
Jiffy Curtains, Demountable Rims, Extra Rim 
H and Holder, Rear View Mirror, Wind-shield, 
Bosch Magneto, Top, Top-cover, Tool Kit, 
Tire Repair Kit, Pump, Robe Rail, Floor 
C Mat, Tally- ho Horn. : : “ 


5 Passenger Touring Car - - ~ $900 
EE Model Roadster, 2 Passenger - - $750 
Standard Roadster, 2 Passenger = = $700 


R-C-H Motor Company 


345-347 East Washington Street 
ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, - 
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Oo, ye sunkissed cups of nectar rare! Not stately lily nor swaying rose, 

Rich, golden fruitage of our Orange trees, Is half so fondly pregnant of perfume 

Thou art not fabulous but as fair As are thy beauteous blossoms bright 

As aureate apples of Hesperides. When they the bride's dark tresses soft, illume. 


Etta Gifford Young 


Total Assets 


Over 


$3,000,000.00 


Commercial Banking 


in all its Branches 


Savings Department 


Paying Interest at 4% Per Annum 
Modern 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


We Solicit Your Patronage 


The VALLEY BANK 


of PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Richest Land on Earth: Earliest Climate 
in the Union: Unlimited Water Supply 


AND UNCLE SAM BACK OF IT 


That’s the Story of 


YUMA VALLEY 


Where the life-laden waters of the mighty River Colorado, har- 
nessed by the government, join balmy air and pregnant soil to make 


another Valley of the Nile 
COMPLETION OF THE YUMA PROJECT 


The Greatest Irrigation System in the American Continent’s Most 
Favored Locality 


IS NEAR AT HAND 


The time to secure a piece of this Garden Spot, for home or spec- 
ulation, is any time, but THE BEST TIME IS NOW. This 
land will never again be so cheap. There is no telling how high 
it may go. 

The Home of Citrus and Deciduous Fruits, all manner of Vege- 
tables and Grains, Dairying and Stock Raising, Alfalfa for Hay 
or Seed. Do what you like. Raise what you choose. 


AT ANY RATE INVES Tia 


Write for complete particulars to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Yuma, Arizona 
O. N. HENDRICKS, Secretary Commercial Club, Yuma, Arizona. 
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The productive valleys of Arizona, traversed by Santa Fe 


lines are described and pictured in our 


ARIZONA 


————_— 


FOLDER 


a copy of which we shall be glad to send on request. 


PAUL PVHASZTING?) Gr Pod Ae 


SANTA FE 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 2338 


Office: 40 North First Street 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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ARIZONA 


The New State Magazine 


Published Monthly at Phoenix, Arizona 
By 


STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cc. S. SCOTT - - - Editor 
ETYA GIFFORD YOUNG Associate Editor 


Entered as second-class matter March 22, 1911, at the 


postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per year. Single copies 15 


cents. 


Make money orders payable and address all communica- 
ions to ARIZONA, The New State Magazine, 40 North 
First Street, Phoenix, Arizona, 


ARIZONA ORANGES SAFE, 


The unprecedented cold wave that 
swept over the entire Southwest, 
beginning on January sixth and con- 
tinuing for several days, inflicted 
heavier damage upon California than 
it did on her sister state of Arizona. 
The citrus fruit of the coast state was 
practically destroyed and the trees 
greatly injured, but Arizona oranges 
are in the markets of the east, three 
to four weeks ahead of those of Cal- 
ifornia, so only those growers who 
were dilatory in gathering their fruit 
lost it. In the Salt River Valley the 
young trees were badly injured but 
the old groves came through practi- 
cally unscathed and the fruit had been 
shipped to obtain the preholiday high 
prices, for the Arizona oranges are 
the only ones that reach maturity and 
ripen to rich flavor and sweetness in 
the sunshine, in time to fill the Christ- 
mas stockings. It has never been nec- 
essary for the Arizona orchardist to 
sweat his wares to give them color. In 
the Yuma Valley the young trees were 
hurt but on the mesas above the river, 
a blanket of warm air protected the 
groves and prevented frosting. 


Cold spells will always descend upon 
any country now and then and when 
it touches a region where tropical 
fruit is grown, it is bound to injure 
it, but it is very probable that the 
fancy prices secured by Arizona 
oranges because of their earliness to 
market, will always keep ranchers cul- 
tivating this citrus fruit. They are 
learning however to depend for con- 
tinual success upon olives, which never 
fail if properly pruned and irrigated, 
for the olive withstands cold, heat 
drought and neglect with all the forti- 
tude of a desert tree for its native 
habitat is the dry sunny climes of the 
Holy Land, Arabia and Egypt and it 
flourishes with the greatest vigor in 
its adopted home in the lower atli- 
tudes of Arizona. 


Another dependence of the farmer 
in this region is alfalfa from which he 
cuts from four to eight crops a year, 
with a large local market and the 
voracious maw of the outer world 
waiting for the over flow. 

The ostrich as a producer of wealth 
is also coming into greater prominence 
in this locality each year. He is a 
bird whose habits and care must be 
carefully studied to make him pay but 
pay he will if given proper attention 
just as long as women crave beauty 
of adornment. 


THE NEW STATE MAGAZINE 


Entered as Second class matter March 22, 1911, 
at the postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Arizona. 


him 
He is a typical product of the South- 


We have christened 


west. He is young; he is sturdy and 
brown and not greatly encumbered 
with this world’s goods. If he is prop- 


erly nurtured and rightly trained he 
will grow up a big, fine, handsome 
brave, a credit to his mother. He is 
representative of Arizona the State 
and Arizona the Magazine. 
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THE NATIONAL STOCKMEN. 


Phoenix and Arizona are honored by 
the location in the capital city of the 
convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association this year. The 
coming of the convention to this State 
is a recognition of one of our two most 
important industries which has rapidly 
improved within the last ten years in 
both its magnitude and the character 
of our stock. 


Phoenix was a happy selection for 
the seat of the winter convention. 
Here, visiting stockmen will be given 
an ocular view of the importance of 
the industry, such as few other places 
within the great stock raising states 
could afford them at this season of the 
year. Here, they have had a demon- 
stration of winter feeding on green 
alfalfa. 


It is pleasing to observe that the 
Arizona Wool Growers’ Association is 
affiliated with the National Live Stock 
Association, the only sheepmen’s asso- 
ciation, now belonging to that body. 
Throughout the stock growing region, 
sheepmen and cattlemen have general- 
ly widely divergent interests and their 
relations have been amicable, neither 
on the range nor in their councils. Ari- 
zona presents a gratifying exception to 
the general want of a friendly under- 
standing between these two branches 
of the stock growing industry. 


This meeting is, perhaps, the most 
important of the sixteen within the his- 
tory of the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, whose influence has been in- 
creasing from year to year. The in- 
dustry now finds itself confronted by 
many problems, one of the most seri- 
ous of which is really a problem for 
the country but the association is at- 
tempting its solution,—the growing 
scarcity of cattle, consequent upon the 
increased demand and the steady re- 
striction of the ranges. 


This and other problems of the live 
stock association, involves legislative 
problems for the solution of which 
Congress will be called upon. It will 
undoubtedly respond more willingly 


and readily to the influential associa- 
tion than to any other body which 
might seek to attract its attention. 

Therefore, it is almost certain that 
from this convention great good will 
come to the stock growing states as 
well as to the country at large. 


A HOME-MADE PRODUCT. 


It is the aim of the publishers of 
the Arizona Magazine, to make the 
periodical state wide in its articles 
and influence; to publish within the 
limits of our ability, a magazine that 
shall please as many persons as it is 
possible for us to please. With un- 
limited capital, more fiction features, 
better poetry and scientific articles 
from the pens of abler writers could 
be secured, but the Arizona Magazine 
is paying its own way and it is the 
intention of its managers to keep it 
on that basis. 


It is planned to send special writers 
and solicitors about the state to give 
us feature stories on other sections 
aside from the Salt River Valley, and 
to secure advertising from the various 
business firms in those sections. This 
would have been done before but the 
office force has been greatly handi- 
capped by the serious illness of the 
editor, so the subject matter of the 
last two numbers has dealt with the 
resources and industries of the region 
about Phoenix more particularly and 
written by local people. We ask the 
readers of Arizona to remember that 
this publication is absolutely home 
made, like home made millinery, it 
may show it, but we have the rest 
of our lives ahead of us, unlimited 
material within the bounderies of our 
state to work with, indefatigable in- 
dustry in our composition to keep us 
going and with the active co-operation 
and good wishes of our citizens behind 
us, to prevent slipping backward, we 
intend to improve both the literary 
and advertising columns as fast as 
funds will permit. 


ARIZONA 


Published Monthly by 


STATE PUBLISHING CO. 


Price 15 Cents 


THE COVER DESIGN. 
By Etta Gifford Young. 


The cover of this issue of the Ari- 
zona Magazine, carries a cluster not 
of the golden apples of Hesperides 
but of our native state, surrounded by 
the rich glossy green of foliage and 
the creamy blossoms famed as the 
favorite adornment of happy brides. 
The poster from which the picture 
was taken, was loaned by Mr. J. Q. 
A. King of Phoenix, one of the large 
growers and shippers of citrus fruit in 
this region. 

We hope this cover will merit the 
favor of our readers, though it does 
not possess the picturesque possibil- 
ities of the Indian and his puebio or 
the Cowboy and his broncho. In these 
latter days the orange is doing as much 
to spread the fame of the state, as did 
the Red Man and the Cow Man in 
earlier years and we mean to make 
the front cover page of Arizona, real- 
istic as well as idealistic. 


Here in Arizona is the place where 
American enterprise was first demon- 
strated. Here are the first evidences 
of house builders. Here was irriga- 
tion first put into actual practice, and 
here is where the earliest civilization 
on the American continent was first 
developed. There is no place where 
such a wealth of historical material 
can be found. All of this history aad 
development will be put into life again 
and presented for the pleasure and en- 
tertainment of the people of Arizona 
and visitors from all parts this year. 
Two days of festival, which will re- 
peat the important events of history 
and which will tell in pageant and 
color the story of the dawn of Amer- 
ica, at Phoenix on February 14 and 
15. The building of the Casas Grandes, 
the story of the cliff dwellers, the 
works of the early irrigationists, the 
advent of the mission builders who 
created at Tucson in the San Xavier 
mission the finest example of mis- 
sion architecture in the world. The 
journeyings of Cortez in search of the 
“Seven Cities of Cibola.” The era of 
Montezuma, the tale of his well and 
his castle; the pioneer days, and the 
most recent atmosphere of progress 
and prosperity will be evidenced in 
the plan for the pageant. Statehood 
for Arizona has opened the way for 
the arranging of this big event. The 
cooperation of all parts of Arizona is 
being enlisted. It is planned to have 
bands from several parts of the state 
for which bids will be called. Prizes are 
being offered for the best name for 
the festival, the name not to include 
Phoenix. Prizes are also being of- 
fered for the best color scheme. The 
Woman’s Club of Phoenix will decide 
which are best colors and the execu- 
tive committee of the festival will de- 
cide upon the name, the prize in each 
instance will be $10.00. Entries may 
be sent in until the 11th of January 
and should be mailed to the Board of 
Trade, Phoenix. Special rates, it is 
expected, will be granted by the rail- 
roads. There will be processions, ban- 
quets, dances and music. The school 
children of the city will sing, and the 
massed bands will play national airs. 
—Exchange. 
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OLIVE GULTURE 


MUNGER 


HE climatic conditions 
f of Southern Arizona 


approximate those of 
\ the countries border- 
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ing the Mediterranean 
Sea, the native habi- 
tat of the olive, and 
olive trees have heen 
grown in Southern 
Arizona for nearly 


SS\ 


thirty years. 

The olive for best development re- 
quires a hot, dry climate where the 
temperature does not fall below 20 
degrees mahrenheit. It requires a well 
drained, light sand or gravelly soil, 
but will thrive in any part of the 
Salt River Valley unless on heavy 
adobe. The tree needs an even distri- 
bution of water throughout the year, 
with thorough cultivation after each 
irrigation; especial care should be 
given the irrigation at the time the 
tree is in blossom and also at time 
the fruit is setting; if possible, the 
tree should be given an extra long ir- 
rigation at these times, eighteen to 
twenty-four hours. The care giver the 
grove in irrigation during August 
when the fruit is setting is important, 
as not only the quality of the fruit 
will be improved but the dropping of 
fruit will be prevented. 


From the time of planting young 
trees until they are in full-bearing, 
alfalfa can be grown between the 
rows: it is well to plow the alfalfa 
under after the last cutting of the 
year, every two or three seasons, and 
to cuitivate the grove for a year. 

If alfalfa is to be planted between 
the rows the following plan should be 
followed: 


By CHAS. P. 


Trees should be planted thirty feet 
apart each way, and a border thrown 
‘hree feet on each side of tree row, 
This gives a six-foot land with three 
feet on each side of tree giving plenty 
of room for cultivation with single 
horse cultivator; a furrow should be 
plowed on each side of the tree row 
for irrigation as flooding has a bad 
effect on the tree; this furrow should 
be thrown back after irrigation and 
ground cultivated; the land left be- 
tween the tree rows after bordering 
amounts to twenty-four feet wide on 
which alfalfa can be raised; following 
this plan, the tree can be irrigated 
separate from the alfalfa if necessary. 
Trees should never be planted in 
alfalfa for they will not grow, lacking 
enough water, as the alfalfa will use 
up all the moisture in the ground. 


The olive does not come true trom 
seed but is propagated by cuttings, 
the best time for making cuttings be- 
ing in December and January. The cut- 
tings are trimmed to from twelve to 
fifteen inches in length, and are tied 
in bundles of one hundred and buried 
in moist but well-drained soil until 
late in February, or early in March, 
and are then taken up and eacb cut- 
ting planted in nursery rows six to 
twelve inches apart, with from two to 
three inches being left above the 
ground; these nursery rows should be 
three feet apart so that cultivation can 
be made with one-horse cultivator; 
furrows should be plowed for irri- 
gating as it is unwise to irrigate by 
floodin In preparing these cnttings, 
it has been advised to wax both ends 
and all cuts so as to avoid evaporation 


These shoots are trimmed or pruned 


Olive Trees, Murphy Home Place. 


Olive Trees at Munger’s. 


at the end of one year, and at the 
end of two years, are ready to be 
planted in the grove and should be 
planted in March to April. The grove 
may contain one or more varieties 
ripening at different times, as it has 
been said that in this manner trees 
will do better and produce larger 
olives and a more average crop. The 
picking season usually begins in Oc- 
tober and ends in March. 


The trees will bear a few olives dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth years but be- 
gin to bear fairly well at seven years, 
say from 50 to 100 pounds, and in full 
bearing at ten years, when the trees 
will yield from 100 to 300 pounds, 
sometimes double that amount. By 
systematic pruning, the trees can be 
made to yield a medium load each 
year of an average of larger sized 
olives, instead of a heavy load one 
year and a light load the next year. 


The best varieties of olives for the 
Valley are the “Mission” and Manzan- 
illo.’ The Mission olive is large and 
jet black when ripe, ripening unevenly 
from November to February, and is 
adapted for both pickles ana oil. The 
Manzanillo olive ripens in October and 
November and colors up evenly; this 
olive is most used for the green pickled 
olive, but is good as a ripe olive, and 
also for oil, but it does not bear such 
a heavy crop per tree as does the 
Mission. There are several cther vari- 
eties of olives that do well in the 
Valley, but are only suitable for mak- 
ing oil. 

Salt River Valley olive trees are 
free from all kinds of diseases and 
pests and mature earlier than in other 


localities, and the crop is picked from 
four to six weeks earlier; the oil is 
clear and pure and sweet, and has a 
very fine meaty, nutty flaver. 


The price paid for olives up to last 
year was from twenty to thirty dollars 
per ton on the tree for oil olives, and 
from thirty to forty dollars per ton on 
the tree for pickling olives, although 
last year the picking olives from one 
or two groves brought as high as sixty 
dollars. 


A nursery of 43,000 cuttings that 
will be ready for planting in grove in 
the Spring of 1914, set out on Olivette 
RaRnRch No. 2 is in fine shape; the 
majority are of the Mission variety as 
they are considered the best commer- 
cially for ripe olives. 

A new up-to-date factory for pack- 
ing ripe olives and making olive oil 
with a ten-car capacity is in operation 
and able to take care of all the olives 
grown. 


Returns per tree and acre at the 
present time—Trees in full bearing 
having had proper pruning, cultivation 
and irrigation, are returning NET 
$1.50 to $2.00 per tree. 


Irrigation—We advise a heavy irri- 
gation good 36-hour soaking in April 
and once every 30 days from then on 
with extra irrigation in August and 
September—this last month being last 
irrigation—very thorough cultivation 
all ways of grove should follow each 
irrigation. 
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When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


2 OMETHING like a 
half century ago. the 
olive was introduced 


into the United States 
by the Mission Fath- 
ers, but until 1ecent 
years it has not been 
an important factor in 
her colony of indus- 
tries. 

In the Salt River 
Valley at the present time, there are 
a number of ranchers with thriving 
olive orchards, but to Munger BGroth- 
ers Co., of the Olivette ranches, be- 
long the credit of placing the growing 
of olives in Arizona, upon a sueccess- 
ful commercial basis. 

From a small beginning, run as a 
side issue to other ranching, they have 
built a large and profitable business. 
In 1903, they placed their first bottle 
of the “Olivette” brand of oil on the 
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OLIVE PROFITS 


By GHAS. P. MUNGER 
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particularly the vat space to cover an 
acre of land. 

The shipping rates from Phoenix 
east on koth oil and olives are the 
same as allowed California, being $1.50 
in less than car lots, and $1.00 in ear 
lots. Olives alone being classified as 
canned goods take 85 cents car lots. 

The East is fast taking up the ripe 
olive. Munger Bros. say they have ten 
letters regarding this product, to one 
on live oil or green olives, trom brok- 
ers anu jobbers, wanting a ripe olive 
account to uondle. 

The two points .f distribution, used 
by this firm have be.n Kansas City 
and Cincinnati, bur sther points can 
be as successfully worked, as they 
have made little or ro effort on ac- 
count of lack of vat space to handle 
the available olives that could be 
placed in other cities, if pickled and 
canned. 


market. The season’s milling of oil 
amounting to 300 gallons was made on 
an old hand screw press almost as 
primitive as the “Oil Press” of Holy 
Writ. It took about 80 pounds of 
olives to a gallon of oil. With the 
modern hydraulic press it requires but 
forty-five to fifty pounds of olives to 
the gallon, 


Two years later the picking of green 
olives was started in two tubs made 
by cutting a karrel in halves. 


The present Munger plant, a brick 
Structure, was built in the spring of 
1911, size 70x70 feet with a mill room 
30x40 feet containing a 350-ton pressure 
hydraulic press and pump, blower, ele- 
vator and crusher with light rails for 
running cars around room. The size 
and equipment is sufficient to care for 
a much larger supply of olives than is 
at present available. Two shifts can 
be run daily and from six to eight tons 
handled per day. The storage cellar 
30x79 feet, is capable of storing all 
the oil made and an additional car 
or two of olives held in stock for re- 
peat orders. 

That the pickling room was insuffi- 
cient was shown last season. The 
vats were soon fileld and a ton or two 
of olives held on the floor during the 
greater part of the season, and the 
pickers laid off a number of times for 
several days at a time. The company 
plan to increase the size of the plant 


the demand is shown by the fact that 
the last season stock was entirely sold 
cut sixty days after the close of the 
pickling season; the entire pack can 
be sold in advance. 

The great strides of the olive indus- 
try were most emphatically empha- 
sized by the address of a prominent 
olive grower, who stated that if the 
lands of Illinois and Iowa were worth 
from $100 to $200 per acre for growing 
corn and feeding hogs, land in the 
Salt River Valley suitable to clive 
planting that can be bought for from 
$100 to $200 per acre and planted to 
ylives when in full bearing, will be 
actually worth from $500 to $1000 per 
acre on the returns which the olive in- 
dustry are at present assuring. 

There are products of the Salt River 
Valley today of greater fame than the 
olive which is equally worthy, as in 
the rapid advancement of the Valley 


tree. The sales slip for thei crop 
reads: 

Boxes pulled, 40 lbs. per box.... 150 
POUNGG Tete. ese ee 6319 
iG G) eee ree ee $189.57 
Pervaere Abi (trees oon 189.57 
Pertree, zo0Ne0!.2 ee 4.21 


The Salt River Valley should take 
advantage of what California has 
proven to be a successful industry; 
here the conditions have proven that 
the olive stands to challenge all cther 
crops aS a revenue producer, when 
handled with regular care as to prun- 
ing, irrigation, and cultivation. 

Freedom from moisture and conse- 
quently free from scale, keep olive 
trees in the state of highest vitality; 
according to the age of the trees and 
their degree of cultivation, acre crops 
range from one to six tons, and bring 
for the pickling varieties, from $50 to 
$60 per ton, oil olives $30 per ton, the 


Munger’s Olivette Ranch. 


AS against eighteen-ton packed last 
season, forty to sixty tons can be 
packed this coming season, with in- 
creased vats; there is no heavy ex- 
pense of introducing the ripe olive as 
there is so large a demand that brok- 
ers and jobbers find it practically im- 
possible to fill all orders. 


A run of olives can be made every 
21 to 30 days, and there are generally 
from three to five runs, depending 
upon the way the crop ripens, some 
years the crop ripens in a period of 
from 60 to 70 days and other years 
from 80 to 120 days, the ripening be- 
ing much more gradual. 

The olive can be placed on the mar- 
ket at the longest in thirty days from 
picking, and the entire pack turned in 
five months at least, the day the vat of 
olives is ready the fruit canned and 
labeled and is ready to ship; but the 
oil is stored in the cellar for from 
twelve to fifteen months before being 
ready for sale, so as to fully ripen 
and be mellow and of right flavor. 


The ripe olive has no competition as 
it cannot be imported. In the clive 
districts on the continent. they have 
a disease that attacks the fruit at the 
stage of ripening, making it unfit for 
use in pickling, except when green. 
California and Arizona are the only 
two known districts that can success- 
fully produce the ripe olive; that the 
present pack is insufficient to supply 


industries, and especially in the ex- 
ploitation of the famous Salt River 
Valley oranges and alfalfa, as wealth 
producers, the importance and value 
of the olive has been somewhat over- 
looked. At the present moment of the 
Valley’s industrial progress, the olive 
is a factor of much greater weight, 
than those not immediately connected 
with its growth and handling can ap- 
preciate. 


The demand for pickled ripe olives 
in the local and Eastern markets is 
growing at a rate which in a year or 
two will more than tax the productive- 
ness of the entire olive producing 
acreage of California, and Arizona, as 
the demand is ten times that of seven 
or eight years ago, and the packers 
are using more of the crop for the 
pickled ripe olives and less for the 
oil. 

As a proof of the possibilities for 
profit in olive culture the following in- 
stance is cited: there are 45 old .Mis- 
sion olive trees planted along the 
north side of the road in section 30, 
across from Buena Vista ranch, near 
Phoenix. Two years ago their bearing 
record was not over 10 pounds per 
tree, as they had not been pruned or 
irrigated for about six years. They 
were pruned in the fall of 1910 and 
again in the fall of 1911. In the au- 
tumn of 1912, their yield had increased 
from 10 pounds to 140 pounds per 


fruit being contracted for on the 
trees. 

Practically every acre of the Salt 
River Valley is suitable to the plant- 
ing of olives, and with the bright fu- 
tures of the ripe olive, ana possible 
acre returns to the grower, thousands 
of acres should be planted. 

The olive is slow but certain, 2 reg- 
ular yearly producer, with no disease 
to fight, stands low temperature and 
can be carefully cultivated for one- 
third cost of other fruits, crop failures 
in olives are never known here. 

An olive grove is an asset, not only 
for the present generation but for 
one’s great-great-grandchildren as the 
longevity of the olive is proverbial, 
and counts its life by centuries rather 
than by decades. 

Its the olive that can make the Salt 
River Valley famous. 
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Readers, we have a favor to 
ask of you. Will you take the 
time and trouble to write us 
which particular articles have 
pleased you and which ones have 
not pleased you, and WHY? 
Look over the November and 
December issues and the pres- 
ent number and send us a ver- 
dict. We do not expect the opin- 
ions will all conform, but per- 
haps, we shall be able to strike 
an average. 


ARIZONA 


POSSIBILTIES OF REGLAMATION 


By JAMES G. DOBBINS, G. E. 


PART of the empire 
that will be added to 
the agricultural 
wealth producing sec- 
tion of Southern Ari- 
zona by the lands re- 
claimed and irrigated 
by wells and pumps, 
isis situated within 
the Gila River catch- 
ment basin. That part of this basin 
situated in the vicinity of Tucson, on 
account of its economical situation, be- 
ing adjacent to a never-faiiing iocal 
market, will probably be the first sec- 
tion fully developed and reclaimed by 
the use of ground water for irrigation. 
There is in the Santa Cruz Vailey, 
above the north point of the Tucson 
Mountains, between thirty and forty 
thousand acres of land with sufficient 
water lying on a plane from ten to 
fifty feet from the surface to irrigate 
it. These lands lie along the channel 
of the Santa Cruz River and Rillito 
Creek, being the bottom lands of these 
streams, varying in width from one to 
three miles. 

North of the Tucson Mountains the 
valley widens and the ground water 
drops. At the point of the mountains 
it is twenty-five feet from the surface, 
while at the station of Langhorne, 
three miles distant, it is one hundred 
and twenty-five feet from the surface, 
At Red Rock station the water level is 
one hundred and seventy-eight feet 
from the surface. The water plane be- 
low Red Rock rises. As compared with 
the surface elevation at Tcitec, it is 
fifty to seventy feet. At Casa Grande 
and Maricipa, forty to forty-five feet. 

There is, in the Santa Cruz Valley, 
south of the Gila River Indian Reser- 
vation and north of Red Rock, over 
200,000 acres of tillable land with a 
pump lift of forty to one hundred feet 
waiting to be reclaimed by the pro- 
gressive husbandman. 
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The Florence country has a iarge 
acreage, with the water plane within 


Higley and Queen Creek, which the 
home builders are rapidly developing 
by wells and pumps, setting out or- 
chards and raising other crops suc- 
cessfully, pumping their water in the 
neighborhood of one hundred feet. The 
development is beyond the experi- 
mental stage. The community works 
together for the interests of one and 
all and is making a success. This 
section is limited to about one hun- 
dred thousand acres. 

The Paradise Valley country lies 
north of the Arizona Canal and the 
Phoenix Mountains. The water plane 
is deep, being in the neighborhood of 
two hundred feet. The soil is rich and 
deep and the topographical conditions 
such that these lands are protected 
from prevailing winds and have com- 
plete air drainage, creating a condi- 
tion ideal for the growing of citrus 
and kindred fruits. The settlers be- 
lieve in the future of their section, 
notwithstanding the high water lift, 
and will point to the successful, rich 
communities of Pomona, Hollywood 
and Portersville, California, where un- 
der similar water conditions, the land 
values are high. 

The conditions of Paradise Valley 
are duplicated in Deer Valley and that 
section lying north of Arizona Canal 
and west of the Phoenix Mountains 
and south of the Pyramid Mountains, 
including the lower Cave Creek coun- 
try. The settlers here are confident 
of their future success. There is about 
fifty thousand acres here. 


The Marinette country, lying be- 
tween the Agua Fria and New River, is 
another partially developed pumping 
country. The inexhaustible ground 
water has to be raised from fifty to 
one hundred feet to the surface. There 
are seven pump units operating and a 
large acreage of young orchards grow- 
ing. This season the orchard acreage 
will be increased by several hundred 
acres. Roosevelt electric power is used 
here. The pumping plant at Marinette 


Bessemer Engine in Operation. 


an economical pumping distance oi the 
surface lying in the broad, rich valley 
of the Gila River, in the shadow of the 
Pinal Mountains, a naturally rich and 
desirable section. Her neighbor the 
lower San Pedro Valley River is grow- 
ing wealthy from its developed farms 
and inhaustible home market, the 
mining community lying at their com- 
mon door. 

What was to the pioneer the dread- 
ed Florence Desert lying between 
Mesa and Florence, is_to the new- 
comer the progressive community of 


is auxillary to a gravity ditch, obtain- 
ing water from the Agua Fria River. 
Lying west of the Agua Fria River and 
the Marinette lands is about twenty- 
five thousand acres susceptible of ir- 
rigation by pumping. There is now ac- 
tive development, the Roosevelt power 
line having been carried over ihese 
lands and several wells are aiready 
down, but not equipped. 

South of these lands is the Avondale 
project where there is now over two 
thousand acres under cultivation, using 
the flood waters of the Agua Fria 


River augmented by pumped water 
during the dry season of the river. 
Here the pump lift is only twenty-five 
to thirty feet. 

Lying to the west of the Agua Fria 
River and between the White Tank 
Mountains on the north and the Sierra 
del Estrella Mountains on the south, 
with the Gila River running through 
it, is about seventy-five thousand ecres 


community, and the land values and 
crop assurance depend on pumped 


water under a head of from thirty 
to sixty-five feet. 

The theory, advanced by many, that 
well water is detrimental to the land 
is erroneous. The Phoenix Court 
House Plaza, with its luxuriant 
growth of trees, shrubs, flowers and 
grass is living proof of this error. This 


Man’s Ingenuity Reclaims the Desert. 


of land that, excepting the fifteen 
thousand acres covered b ythe Buck- 
eye and Arlington gravity canals, will 
depend on pumping for its reclama- 
tion. The water lift on these iands 
will be from ten feet up to the limit 
of practicable pumping. 

The Chandler Ranch lands are the 
farthest advanced of any lands that 


depend on pumped water for irriga- 
This is a successful, contented 


tion. 


park has had nothing but rain and 
well water to moisten it for more 
than twenty-five years, and anyone 
who has ever spent a day in Phoenix 
knows the mineral character of Phoe- 
nix water. 

The agricultural wealth created in 
Arizona by the well and pump will 
eventually exceed many times that 
created by stored and diverted stream 
waters. 


J. D. Attaway, owner of a fine ranch 
southeast of Chandler, has demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that 
the Salt River Valley is thoroughly 
adapted to the raising of cotton. 


Mr. Attaway has spent his life in 
raising and handling cotton in Texas 
and Oklahoma. For a number of 
years he was a planter and for eigh- 
teen years a buyer in Texas. He 
is convinced that a better yield can 
be attained here than in either Texas 
or Oklahoma as the season permits 


of about two months longer to make. 


Last year Mr. Attaway experimented 
with Egyptian long staple on a few 
acres that had not been properly lev- 
eled but in estimating his ecrcep for 
future guidance he places the yield at 
one bale per acre, which means an 
income of more than $100 per acre. 
At the beginning of last season Mr. 
Attaway’s land was in a raw state 
and teking everything into consider- 
ation he believes it not impossible to 
raise a bale and a half on property 
prepared and rightly cultivated land. 

So sanguine is Mr. Attaway that 
cotton is the one best crop that he 
is now preparing to plant 160 acres 
the coming season. He is certain of 
what can be done with the Egyptian 
long staple, but he will also experi- 


ment with a few acres of nebane 


which yields heavily in Oklahoma. 


GULTIVATION OF COTTON 
WESAT CHANDLERSSS 


The experiment of Mr. Attaway and 
several other farmers of the Valley 
near Chandler has been watched 
closely by the settlers with a result 
that almost every landowner here will 
raise some cotton this year. 

“The experimental stage as to this 
being a cotton country is passed,” 
says Mr. Attaway. “I have raised cot- 
ton in Texas and was a buyer there 
for eighteen years. For five years 
previous to coming here I raised cot- 
ton in Oklahoma. We have the ad- 
vantage over that state in that we 
can plant here in March, a month 
earlier than there, and the cotton will 
make until October 1, a month later 
than in Oklahoma. The planters in 
th’s Valley seem to want to make this 
purely an Egyptian long staple coun- 
try but as aa experiment I am going 
to try the nebane and possibly one 
other variety this year. The nebane 
yields well in Oklahoma and gins 
heavier than other cotton. 

“What we need in Chandler is a 
gin, and must have one before an- 
other crop is harvested. From the 
acreage of cotton that is to be planted 
in the territory tributary this year I! 
consider it an excellent opening for 
some enterprising man or company.” 

Mr. Attaway will have his land all 
in first class condition this year and 
will reap the best results.—Chandler 
Arizonian. 


Activities in local Reclamation cir 


cles have been varied in the month 
just passed. 

Director Newell, the head of the 
service spent a busy week in Phoenix. 
This had been preceded by visits to 
the other projects where there had 
been held conferences in each of the 
six districts or divisions into which 
the work of this branch of the Govy- 
ernment has been divided. At these 
district conferences were present not 
only engineers active in the construc- 
tion and operation of great govern- 
ment irrigation projects but the man- 
agers and officials of private corpora- 
tions engaged in the same work of 
furnishing life blood to arid lands— 
reclaiming the desert. 

The last of these district gatherings, 
that for the Southwestern division, 
was held in Phoenix during Mr. New- 
ell’s visit. Here was an exchange of 
experiences and ideas among those 
actively engaged in administering 
great projects totalling hundreds of 
thousands of acres. Problems were 
presented for solution, ranging from 
the removal of excess silt deposits and 
the destruction of Johnson grass along 
canals and laterals, to the question of 
where operation and maintenance 
changes end, and those for better- 
ments and new construction begin. 

Crystallization of the ideas and in- 
formation brought out at the district 
conferences was obtained in the gen- 
eral conference in Phoenix, under Mr. 
Newell's direction, to which were del- 
egated representatives from each of 
the six divisions. At this meeting 
questions were discussed having a 
wide range from projects where the 
irrigation season is six or seven 
months with intervening cold weather, 
to that of the year round and almost 
a perpetual growing season; from a 
project where water is long and iand 
short to one where water is at a 
premium, and it is a question of which 
land must be denied participation in 
the benefits of water storage. 

While no results were announced or 
solutions made public of the problems 
discussed at these conferences, some 
idea may be gained of them from the 
utterances made by Director Newell 
in the course of various informal talks 
and meetings in which he participated 
during his stay in Phoenix. After 
twenty-five years of study of irriga- 
tion—a life time spent in the work— 
Mr. Newell announces as the results 
of his observation that irrigation 
works are not a success under the 
management of those directly bene- 
fitted by them. As example he points 
to corporation controlled projects 
which are organizing operating com- 
panies to take active charge of their 
operation and management and to in- 
stances where local control has been 
tried on government projects. In one 
of these cited as an example, a lateral 
serving twelve farmers was, by re- 
quest, turned over to them to dis- 
tribute water among _ themselves. 
When the year was up they were beg- 
ging to have disinterested control, on 
the plea that the men at the far end 
of the ditch were not getting their 
proportionate share of water. 

The construction of irrigating works 
is the simplest part of the problem, 
according to Mr. Newell, for that con- 
Sists of engineering tasks which may 
be readily accomplished. But when it 
comes to the operation and maintain- 
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ance of the works, the complexities 
arise. Here it is not so much a ques- 
tion of engineering skill, education 
and learn'ng but of tact and skill in 
dealing with the varied phases of hu- 
man nature. It is here that he places 
the Zangero, or water master as an 
important cog in the machine from his 
position of being in direct contact with 
the ultimate consumer. The Water 
Users in as many of the conferences 
as possible were representatives of 
agricultural colleges or state univer- 
sities and to these Mr. Newell made a 
direct plea for courses in practical ir- 
rigation and the handling of water. It 
is recognized that members of the 
Reclamation Service in all grades of 
the work are being selected by pri- 
vate corporations to engage in their 
enterprises—tempted by better sal- 
aries or more responsible positions. 
The Director is aiming at having a 
source of supply for employes who 
can begin at the bottom with the op- 
portunity to work up into the better 
positions as the elders drop out or are 
enticed away. 

The addition of the cost of irriga- 
tion works to the value of the land 
itseif, makes it imperative that the 
products of the farms must be _ in- 
creased both in yield and in values. 
So, argues the Director, it is a part 
of the business of those engaged in 
operating irrigation projects to help 
the farmer not only by sending him 
better methods of farming but also 
teaching him to secure the largest re- 
turns in marketing his crop. Here, 
again, the agricultural college can do 
its share by giving instruction in busi- 
ness methods in accounting, so the 
farmer will be able to properly figure 
his gains or losses, in this way he 
will be able to determine what is the 
most profitable crop cf what the more 
gainful method of concentrating his 
products. Cocperation in marketing 


BRAINS AND WATER 


How The Reclamation Service Aims To MiX Them For Best Farming Results 


By GHARLES A. VAN DER VEER 


products is in the opinion of the Di- 
rector, an absolute necessity for the 
success of irrigation farming. This 
means not only for the distributing 
and selling of the products but in the 
providing of markets and the securing 
of equitable transportation rates to 
reach the market. 

The success of an irrigation project, 
said the Director, is based on the suc- 
cess of those on the ground, the man 
who comes out of a city, inexperienced 
and new to the business is quite as 
apt to follow improper or wasteful 
methods as the right ones, then he be- 
comes dissatisfied, largely from lack 
of success, and is a poor advertise- 
ment. The irrigation districts are 
competing against the world for good 
farmers, he declared, but must get 
them for success. 

It is not always the least expensive 
irrigation work, either in original cost 
or upkeep, that is the cheapest in the 
end, declares the Director, compari- 
son of the cost of government works 
with those erected by private enter- 
prise is not always just fair. This 
point is elaborated in the annual re- 
port of Secretary Fisher, in which he 
calls attention to the fact that before 
the passage of the Reclamation Act, 
private enterprise had already seized 
upon the cheapest projects leaving 
only the more expensive ones for the 
government to undertake. Conge- 
quently there can be no fair compar- 
ison of the per acre cost between the 
two. Again, the manager of a private 
system may try for a record by parinz 
down his annual cost of maintenance 
and operation, slight needed work or 
neglect it altogether, which is neces- 
sary for keeping up the efficiency of 
the project. The result may be a few 
years of apparent low cost of muain- 
tenance, followed by a year of ex- 
cessive cost when a number of struc- 
tures have to be removed at once. 


This brings up the question of 
where betterments begin or what is 
construction. Roughly speaking the 
definitions upon which Reclamation 
engineers are agreed are in accord- 
ance with the following illustrations, 
Replacing a lumber structure in a 
canal or lateral with a lumber struc- 
ture is an operation charge—it is nee- 
essary for the conduct of the distribut- 
ing system. Replacing a lumber struc- 
iure with a concrete structure of the 
same size is a betterment—it adds to 
the life of the system as there will 
be practically no depreciation to be 
charged against such work. If a struc- 
ture of larger capacity is built in place 
of a smaller one it is a construction 
charge. In the case of the waterways 
themselves drawing the distinctive 
lines is a little more difficult. Cleaning 
a canal or lateral of ordinary accumu- 
lation of silt is a maintenance charge, 
just the same as keeping it free from 
weeds or grass which will impede the 
flow of water. If the silt is left to 
accumulate a few and then 
cleaned out, it is a betterment charge 
as by that means the capacity of the 
canal has been increased. When the 
canal is widened or deepened beyond 
its original lines it is a construction 
charge. 

Progress is being made in construc- 
tion work on the Salt River project 
and especially is this noticeable with 
regard to that part of the distributing 
system, which is being built by the 
land owners themselves. Both the 
Western Canal and the Highline or 
40-foot lift canal are nearing comple- 
tion. An inverted syphon under the 
Arizona Eastern tracks, is the last 
connecting link in the waterway in- 
stallation of the Western, and a few 
weeks will witness its completion of 
the pumping plant for the Highline 
will take a little longer. 

(Continued on Page 13) 


years, 


Partial View of Lake Roosevelt. 
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“In The White Mountains The Angler’s Paradise” 


By ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG 


OST persons love to 
dream, talk, and plan 
their vacations 
months ahead and it 
is with this thought 
in mind, that we have 
written this story of 
the Angler’s Paradise, 
not very commonly 

' known, lying within 

the eastern boundaries of the State. 

The fine road built to Rocsevelt by the 

government, beautiful as a boulevard, 

and continued by county enterprise 
to Globe and Rice, has made the 

White Mountains accessible to auto- 

mobile and wagon travel, and within 

a few years, this region, with its icy 

brooks abounding in speckled trout, 

will be a to fishermen as the 

Mcngolions are now. 

This artic’e was written from notes 
taken by a resident of Phoenix, who 


Mecca 


has made the trip several times.-— 
Editors. 
The fishing season in Arizona for 


trout, opens the first of June and con- 
tinues through July and August. No 
fishing is allowed in the White Moun- 
tains, without a permit from the In- 
dian Agent at White River. The wet 
season ccecurs during July and August, 
so that the camper must provide am- 
ple protection from rain, for the show- 
ers though short are terrific while 
they last. Plentiful covering from the 
cold must also be carried as the high- 
est peaks of the White Mountains 
wear a cap of continual snow, and one 
camps in an altitude of 6,000 feet or 
higher, during the greater part of the 
journey. Food supplies may be ob: 
tained en route. There ere stores at 
Fort Apache, White Riyer, Indian 
Agency, and Pinetop, and the lush 
grasses of the mountain meadows 
have a nutritious top something like 
oats, that with a feeding of grain now 
and then suffices the four-footed mem- 
bers of the party for food. 
gasoline at 
beyond at 


Autoists can purchase 
any of these stations cr 
Springerville. 

The roads are frequently muddy dur- 
ing the wet season, a bad feature for 
automobile travel. 


The State has recently completed a 
fine frame bridge with concrete piers, 
over Black River, on the Springer- 
ville Road, removing a difficulty wihch 
formerly confronted the autoist. And 
there is now a good bridge over White 
River. 

The camping places on White River 
may be reached by stage trom Hol- 
brook, on Santa Fe Railroad in North- 
ern Arizona, or by auto from Holbrook, 
or Phoenix. There are connectiors 
by telephone from White River, In- 


dian Agency to Holbrook, and from 
Fort Apache to Holbrook by tele- 
graph. 


The portion of the White Mountains 
country of which this story tells, lics 


In White Mountains. 


in a Forest Reserve, and an Indian 
Military reservation, so there is no 
Open season for game except bear, 
doves, and wild pigeon which are not 
protected by the laws of the state. 

Wild turkey, grouse, quail and tree 
squirrels, are plentiful, and of the 
larger game, an occasional bear or 
deer is seen. 

These facts are given before enter- 


Camp in White Mountains. 


ing upen the detailed story of the 
journey. Anyone planning to take this 
trip will do well to keep the January 
issue of the Arizona Magazine for ref- 
erence. It should also be borne in 
mind that a camper’s vacation is not 
suitable to persons who are too fas- 
tidious about the little luxuries of life. 
Stiff collars, white shirtwaists, and 
polished shoes have no place in this 
delightful vagabondage. The trip 
should be taken in a leisurely way, 
meking camp frequently with long 
eiough stops to rest from muscular 
weariness, that is an accompaniment 
of mountain travel. Having prepared 
ycur mind for the unpleasant features 
of an over.and trip, you are now in po- 
sition to enjoy the exhileration of the 
clear rare air, the beauty of flower- 
paved ways, the pungent perfume of 
pine and balsam and the glorious ap- 
petite which waits upon the task of 
catching your own breakfasts in the 
stream that has lulled your slumber 
with its musical manner. Three months 
among the mountains and you will re: 
turn to civilization, with strength and 
endurance, enhanced many fold, and 


a joy of life never known before. 


On White Mountains Looking North. 


From Phoenix, to Globe, via Roose- 
velt, through the Superstitution Moun- 
tains, is 110 miles, over a _ perfect 
bou'evard, cut in the mouatainside, 
and staged with some of Nature’s most 
keaut:ful scenic effects. From Globe 
to Rice 22 miles away, is a road that 
delights the heart of the motorist, a 
port_on of the Trans-Continental High- 
way. Here one leaves the railroad and 
begins to climb the first plateau of 
the White Mountains. In the language 
of all travelers in dry countries, the 
“first water,’ after leaving Rice, is 
Casadora Springs on Sye2more Creek, 
fifteen miles away, a delightful spot in 
which to pitch one’s first camp in the 
real wilderness. Seven miles of con- 
tinual climbing, brings the caravan to 
the second plateau, where the first 
stopping place among the pines is 
made. Just over the crest of the first 
tableland is the Government saw mill, 
where the princely pines of the forest 
are converted into lumber for the 
cabins of the Indians. 

Leaving the saw mill for Black 
River, twenty-one miles distant, the 
party crosses this stream on the 
new bridge with its strong piers 
of concrete, recently erected by a 
paternal government. No one can 
appreciate the convenience of this 
structure more than the camper, whose 
animals formerly swam the _ iicod at 
the ford. There is a small grocery 
stcre at this point where the traveler 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Reduce the high cost of living by securing 
your food supplies of 


GRIE BEL tne GROCER 


218 W. Washington Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Attractive to the Ladies 


Candy by the box, 

Roses by the dozen, 

dent to your wife, 
Sweetheart or cousin, 

For the new Parcels Post 
Is convenient and cheap, 
And our out-of-town friends 
The benefits reap. 

When you’re in the City, 
Our Cafe attend, 

Thus proving your own 
And our good friend. 


The Cactus Candy Specialists 
DONOFRIO-BURY CO. 


PHOENIX 


ARIZONA 


@Mhat Mother Told The CGhildren 


By EITA GIFFORD YOUNG 


The Birthday Candles 


“Well, Mistress Mother, I must tell 
you what I heard the Candles say last 
night and then you will have a fresh 
new story to tell your little folks when 
they gather around the fire this even- 
ing, to listen to bed-time tales,” said 
Toby Puss, as he finished wiping his 
whiskers with his paw, and looked up 
into my face with his queer, sol- 
emn eyes all squinted up into mere 
slits in his yellow face. 

“IT had just come in disgust from 
our basket, for you know, Mistress, 
that Mack though a dear, handsome 
cat, is a most uncomfortable bed fel- 
low when he has eaten a hearty din- 
ner, for he thrashes about and sharp- 
ens his claws and snarls very fiercely 
and being so much larger than I, he 
crowds me out of our couch. 

“So I came and sat down on the 
hearth and looked at the cold- grey 
ashes in the grate and wished it was 
morning so that Master Daddy would 
build a big blazing fire where I could 
sit and blink and doze. 

“And I was just thinking that if I 
had a nice, fat, juicy mouse to munch 
at, as I sat waiting for morning, it 
wouldn’t seem so cold and lonesome 
there all by myself, when I heard a 
tiny, squeaky, strange noise in the big 
linen cupboard in the dining room. 

“My mouse! thought I, and pulling 
all my sharp claws away up into their 
fur sheaths and walking stealthily on 
the soft cushions that pad the bottoms 
of my feet, I reached the cubboard. 

“As you know, Mistress Mother, if 
the cabinet maker who built your linen 
closet had been a practical man, he 
would have made the doors to close 
with a latch but if he had I should 
never have overheard the Candles 
talking. As it is, when the two small 
doors on one side below are carefully 
closed together, it starts an outward 
flow of air which opens the two on the 
other side, so I had only to put my 
paw in the crack, vault through the 
opening over a pile of table cloths and 
find myself beside a small pasteboard 
box, from which came a subdued mur- 
muring and slight movement. I didn’t 


know what was in the box and sup- 
posed there must be a mouse mother 
and her whole family. I confess that 
the excitement and the thought of the 
tender meat made me greedy and I 
stuck my sharp claws into the cover 
of the box and hastily drew it off. 
Indeed, Mistress Mother, I should nave 
been greatly disappointed had I not 
been so greatly surprised to find seven 
little colored Candles, talking together 
in the most delighted manner. 

“Oh, but I shall stand so proudly 
and burn so brightly,’ said the Red 
Candle, “when little brother lights me 
tomorrow, as we all stand around the 


big, white birthday cake, with its 
dainty candies, for Mother always 
puts us between the cake and the 


wreathed sprays of the pepper tree 
leaves, with the long stemmed roses, 
put in it here and there and as I am 
red, and red means Ardor, that is what 
I shall wish Little Brother on his sev- 
enth birthday. When he plays ball, 
may ardor lighten his face with smiles 
and eagerness hasten the fleetness of 
his footsteps. When he brings in the 
wood and kindling, may zeal attend 
him and ardor bring attention to his 


* task.” 


Then it came Little Blue Candle’s 
turn and he said: ‘My color is blue 
which as every one knows means Con- 
stancy, so I wish Little Brother faith- 
fulness to friends, firmness in refusing 
to do what Mother says is wrong, and 
Constancy in kindness to father and 
mother, teacher and brothers. 

“Well, said the Yellow Candle, I am 
the Color of the Sun, so I shall wish 
our Littlest Boy, brightness, a quick 
mind, a good memory, an active body 
and a sweet, shining soul. As a sun- 
beam which strays into a dark corner 
and lightens it, may his happy face 
carry joy to the sad, and rest to the 
weary.” 

Then the pretty, little Pink Candle, 
who looked very frail and dainty 
among the robust colors of the other 
Candles said: “I shall wish that he 
may have a love for everything beau- 
tiful, so that he may find joy in the 


perfect form of a snow crystal; in the 
fragile frond of a fern; in the soft col- 
oring of the anemone or the yellow 
feathered breast of the black bird; 
that the soft glory of the dawn may 
awake in him a thrill of happiness. 
I shall wish that as he grows to man- 
hood he may find the silvering sheen 
of his mother’s hair as beautiful as 
the shining tresses on his sweetheart’s 
brow.” 


“So beautiful was the wish of the 
dear little Pink Candle, Mistress Moth- 
er, that they were all silent for a 
time, but at last the Green Candle 
spoke: Green means vigor and strong 
life so I shall wish our Little Man 
whom we all love, energy to accom- 
plish his work and his play; a forceful 
mind in a vigorous frame and I shall 
burn as brightly as I can to light my 
wish upon its way.” 


“The Purple Candle, wearing the col- 
or of royalty, came next, and I assure 
you, Mistress Mother, that I waited 
eagerly to hear what such an aris- 
tocratic candle could wish such a dem- 
ocratic little boy.” 


“I shall wish the dear young son of 
this family, to keep always in mind 
as the years go by, that he is King 
of Himself. Mother and father and 
teacher may train him, but if he is 
to royally fill his station as a free- 
born American gentleman, the Subject 
that he niust control is Himself. He 
must remember that all Kings should 
be kind, considerate, strong and true 
for they are examples to others.” 


Then came the White Candle. “As 
my color combines all colors, but 
shows none, so I shall combine all of 
your fine wishes for dear Little Broth- 
er, and glow as brightly and keep my 
flame as steady as the others.” 

“They had all spoken Mistress 
Mother, and just as they finished the 
first sunbeam of January 4th shone 
in around the window shades and I 
heard our Little Man moving in his 
bed, so I jumped in beside him and 
purred him my good wishes first of 
a2 


WHAT [S NEEDED. 


By ANDREW DOWING 


Has some prospect better pleased you? 
Did you ever lift your eye— 
Anywhere in any country— 
To a fairer, bluer sky? 
Ever breathe an air diviner, 
Ever know a land confessed 
Half so rich and full of promise 
As this much-maligned Southwest? 
Then surely you have visited 
The Islands of the Blest. 


Did you ever note the splendor— 
That is baffling and supreme 

As the fairest, finest picture 
That can fill a poet’s dream— 

Of a shifting, long procession 
Of the white clouds, one by one, 

As they reddened down the roadway 
Of the far-off, seviting sun? 

Then you've been in Aiizona 
When a glorious day was < ne! 


You have said there s something noble: 
Than the cataract which falls, 
‘'Twixt Ontario and Erie, 
Over adamantine walls; 
And the Yellowstone attraction 
You admit can scarce be spanned 
Even in imagination,— 
Yet a greater is at hand. 
Then we know you’ve seen The Canyon 
Which is justly called The Grand. 


Blest with rich, abundant treasures, 
And ideals high and pure, 
Let us build a civic temple 
Making its foundations sure. 
Heaven send us dauntless teaders— 
Lack of these our greatness mars— 
Men who measure with our mountains, 
Who are strong as iron bars; 
Men whose purposes are lofty 
As the orbits of the stars. 


Have you noticed our little 1913 
Indian on the Editorial page? Made 


by the Arizona Photo Company. 


O 


Board of Supervisors of all coun- 
ties in Arizona have petitioned Gov- 
ernor of state to urge state bond is- 
sue of $10,000,000 for completion of 
state highway system. 


FINE LAND FOR 
SALE 


1440 acres Fine Fruit and 
Alfalta land near Phoenix 
watered from the Roosevelt 
Dam. 


$100 Per Acre 


in treats of Eighty acres and up; One 
fourth Cash balance Long Time 7% 


J. L. IRVIN 


11 North First Avenue 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


WE RAISE 


OSTRICGHES 


under ideal conditions tnerefore we 
sell the cheapest aud 


BEST FEATHERS IN AMERICA 


Write for our Catalogue 
and Prices. 


Arizona Ostrich Farm 
Office 108 N. Central Ave. 


Phoenix, Ariz 


MOORE & McLELLAN 

Undertakers 
“ANS 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The O'Malley Lumber Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


GET OUR PRICES 


Office, Cor. 4th Ave. and Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 


LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


24th year now open 


High salaried positions for all graduates 


Write for particulars 


GRISWOLD, The Bicycle Man 


Sells the 


RACYCLE 


the hest and easiest 
running wheel on 
earth, and a large 
line leading makes 


BICYCLES 


the raised tread and 
other tires, for vehicles of all kinds. 
GRISWOLD’S PATENT SOLUTION Stops Leaks and 


Preserves the Tires. 


25-27 E. Adams St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Thornton Fitzhugh 


FITZHUGH §=& © FITZHUGH 


ARCHITECTS 


L. M. Fitzhugh 


Rooms 9 and 10, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Phoenix, Arizona 


Los Angeles Office 
684 Pacific Electric Building 


ARIZONA 


Synopsis—‘The Knotted Cord” is a 
story of an uprising of the Pueblo In- 


dians against Spanish rule. A Spanish 
grandee, dying, leaves a legacy to his 
two grandsons in America. The first 
chapters of the story tell of the in- 
trigues of one of them, Luis Carbajal, 
against the other, Captain Herrera— 
the adventures of the latter’s son, 
Diego and an Indian lad named Juan. 
In the last issue the boys who were 
present at an Indian council, are dis- 
covered, Juan escapes but Diego is 
bound and is about to be slain during 
a ceremonial dance, when a sphere 
filled with explosives is touched off by 
Capt. Herrera disguised as a Navajo 
shamen and a friendly Indian who cuts 
the lad’s bond during the uproar. 
Diego escapes, finds Juan, learns that 
his father is living, and in a desperate 
foot race in which they are harrassed 
by unfriendly Indians, they come in 
sight of the walls of Santa Fe, carry- 


THE KNOTTED CORD 


By WILL ROINSON 


Copyrighted 1912 by Will Robinson 


ing the good news that her husband 
is living to Senora Herrera. 

After he is rested, Diego accom- 
panies his mother in a visit to 
the governor. It has been reported to 
his excellency, that the aleade of San 
Ildefonso, was murdered by the Indian 
lad Juan and his father, Mateo, and he 
questions Diego whom he has’ been 
told has a knowledge of the matter. 
Diego hesitates to repeat what he 
knows, he must incriminate his fath- 
er’s relative and bitter enemy, Capt. 
Luis Cabajal, which his father has ex- 
plicitly forbidden him to do. Juan is to 
be shot at sunrise on the morrow. Diego 
cannot speak and prove Juan innocent 
of crime, but the pleading of his mother 
and himself secure Juan life. He is 


held in captivity and the Spanish sol- 
diers in the fort of Santa Fe prepare 
for war and siege against the Indians 


in rebellion against Spanish rule. 


Chapter XVII. 


THE FIRE. 

HEN the attacking par- 
ty reached the com- 
parative safety of the 
plaza they found ter- 
ror and confusion on 
all sides; women with 
rosaries in their 
hands, on their knees 
before shrines; panic- 
stricken servants 

rushing about and hiding pehind im- 

provised barricades to shield them- 

selves from arrows that came flying 
over the walls; lost children looking 
for their parents and wailing in terror. 

By degrees order was restored. The 
soldiers took their positions behind the 
breastworks and poured volley after 
volley at the pursuing Indians, some 
of whom were already crossing the 
ditch or endeavoring to climb the par- 
apet. Inspired by the coolness of the 
soldiers, boys and women joined the 
ranks of the defenders, and, as there 
was no time to heat the water in the 
caldrons, hurled stones over the wall 
at their invisible enemy. 


As the day grew into evening, evi- 
dently realizing the futility of trying 
to storm the fortifications without 
more edequate preparations, the In- 
dians withdrew beyond the reach of 
the pitched camp. 


Within the walls the wounded were 
cared for, sentries posted, and the sol- 
diers given an opportunity to eat and 
rest. In spite of the all-day fight, 
while nearly a score had received ar- 
rows in the arms, legs and about the 
face, not a single man had been killed. 
Those who had been hit took their 
wounds with stoical philosophy. They 
had been soldiers ever since reaching 
man’s estate, and it was all in the 
day’s work. 


As the night softened the harder 
sights of war, Diego was amazed to 
see the way the people threw off their 
troubles and, for the time being, for- 
got their dangers. Among the soldiers, 
stories were told and rude jests were 
indulged in as though there were not 
a hostile Indian within a thousand 
miles. Under a clump of trees in the 
plaza, someone was singing a song of 
Spain, of knights and ladies, and trom 
a room in an adjoining building came 


the tinkling of guitars and the sound 
of dancing feet. 

But Diego did not listen to the 
merrymaking for long. He paid a hasty 
visit to his mother in the apartment 
of the palacio, which had been re- 
served for the officers’ wives and 
daughters, and, assured of her safety, 
had returned to his company. The 
boy’s bed was on the ground, but that 
is not a serious discomfort at seven- 
teen, and his head had scarcely touch- 
ed his tightly rolled sarape before he 
was asleep. 

With the morning sun, the gayety of 
the villa was again dissipated, and the 
horrors of war returned. The aitack- 
ing Indians had extended their lines 
until they entirely surrounded the 
town, and seemed to have settled 
down for a long siege. 

The villa of Santa Fe received its 
water supply from a _ small stream 
which flowed through it from the east 
to the west. This stream the Indians 
now damned above the town, divert- 
ing its course in such a manner that 
their supply was entirely cut off. Gov- 
ernor Otermin had anticipated such a 
calamity, and, by his orders, every jar, 
water-skin and bottle, and the few cis- 
terns of the town, had been filled the 
day before. These were now put un- 
der guard, and each person’s daily al- 
lowance was carefully measured out to 
him. The provisions of the town were 
also converted into a common fund, an 
arrow-proof corral was constructed for 
the horses; and boys, and even women, 
were drilled in the use of arms. A 
council-of-war, consisting of the wrmy 
officers, the civil officials and the 
priests was called, but it had scarcely 
commenced its deliberations when a 
soldier came rushing in, and an- 
nounced that the Indians were firing 
the buildings in the suburbs. Although 
this had been expected, it was none 
the less alarming, and with anxious 
eyes the people watched, from within 
the walls, the work of destruction. 
With lighted torches, the Indians pass- 
ed rapidly from one building to an- 
other, and in an incredibly short space 
of time, considering the character of 
the structures, they were all ablaze. 
The convento, the pride of the province 
of New Mexico; the church which had 
been erected with so much labor and 
pains; corrals, huts, straw-stacks and 
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granaries all contributed to the ter- 
rible conflagration. 

The flames leaped high in the air; 
the wind rose and carried sparks and 
live coals inside the fortifications 
which enclosed the palacio. Some of 
the burning embers lodged on the 
palacio roof, and there was grave dan- 
ger that it, too, might burn. Braving 
the arrows of the besieging Pueblos, 
the Spanish soldiers swarmed on the 
roof, and tried to beat out the fire 
with hides. Blankets and sarapes were 
soaked in the precious store of water, 
and used where the danger was the 
greatest. Time and again the men on 
the roof were shot at by the hostiles 
from without, but the heat of the burn- 
ing buildings prevented the attacking 
party from approaching within ef- 
fectual bow-shot. The imminent danger 
lasted but a little over an hour. The 
very fierceness of the fire had its ad- 
vantage, for the flames soon exhausted 
the fuel, and almost stifled with smoke 
and covered with grime, the men 
climbed down. The palacio was saved. 

The Indians, apparently satisfied 
with their morning’s work of destruc- 
tion, again withdrew to their camp, 
and for the rest of the day lounged 
and gambled and amused themselves 
with foot-races and other sports, in 
full view of the besieged town. 

The hours of the afternoon seemed 
interminable to Diego as he did sentry 
duty within the walls. Keenly he 
watched for any marauder who might 
approach back of Tesuque. What had 
become of his father and Meteo? \What 
of Dona Mariana and Barbara? And 
that little band which the boys had 
met setting forth for La Canada? Had 
they made their trip in safety? Was 
the brave alcalde, Luis Quintana, try- 
ing to work his way back to Santa Fe? 
Woud it not only be putting death off 
for a little while longer, even if they 
reached Santa Fe? What could one 
hundred and fifty men do against over 
three thousand savages? What would 
become of them if the Indians from 
the western pueblos, from Acoma and 
warlike Zuni and the snake-dancing 
pueblo of the Moqui mesas should join 
the allies? 

What did Juan think of him? He 
who had been like a brother to him, 
now deserted and wounded, shut up in 
the carcel like a felon. Why? Because 
he was an Indian and of less conse- 
quence, in the eyes of most of the 
Spanish officers, than though he were 
a horse or sheep. What must he 
think— 

“You look triste, my boy,” said a 
voice near him. 

Diego turned suddenly and found 
himself face-to-face with Captain Car- 
bajal. The boy flushed. “I was think- 
ing,” he said. 


“A very bad habit,’ said the man 
genially. “Sergeant,” he called to the 
old soldier Barrios who was within 
hailing distance, “have another of your 
men take the boy’s place, here. I wish 
to talk to him. Come, Diego, there is 
a good place, over in the shade of that 
wall. Now sit down and look happy.” 

But the boy did not look happy. He 
eyed his companion warily. 


The captain noticed it and laughed. 
“Cousin Diego,” he said, “there is no 
reason why we _ should be enemies. 
Here we are, a handful of white men, 
against thousands of savages. In times 

like these, men of the same _ race 


should be friends. You seem to think 
I hold a grudge against you, that in 
some mysterious way, I am your en- 
emy. Quite the contrary. I noticed 
the way you worked on the palacio 
roof this morning. I was glad to think 
that you were my cousin. I called the 
governor’s attention to your bravery.” 

Diego looked at the man in amaze- 
ment. He was too overcome to speak. 

“Well,” said the captain, “I want to 
be your friend, if you will let me.” 

Still Diego was silent. 

The captain frowned, but only mo- 
mentarily. “This is no way to get at 
an understanding,’ he said. “Let us 
go to the bottom of this thing. At San 
Ildefonso, we had a difference over 
that fellow Mateo. Well, that is over 
with. I put him in the carcel, and you 
let him out. If I retain no resentment 
over the matter, surely you should not. 
Our good friend, Padre Morales, I 
think must have told you some wierd 
stories about me. I believe the poor 
old priest was as good a man as 
ever lived, but he was old, and he was 
apt to get things twisted. Why should 
I desire the death of Don Simon? He 
was my best friend. You know that. 
What could I gain? So far as the leg- 
acy from Spain is concerned, I am the 
sole heir.” 

Diego started. 

“Ah! You think otherwise. Do you 
know? Have you any absolute knowl- 
edge on the subject?” 

“Only what Padre Morales told me,” 
said Diego honestly. 

“I see you tell the truth,” said the 


man. Well, as a matter of fact, the 
padre never saw those papers. As I 
said before, the legacy is mine. But 


because it is mine, is no reason for 
my not wanting to help the people of 
my own blood—if they will let me. 
Diego, you know I have asked your 
mother to marry me. When that event 
comes to pass, not half of this fortune, 
but all of it, Diego, will some day go 
to you—all of it.” 

“Captain Carbajal,”’ said Diego firm- 
ly, “I am sorry to say that 1t will do 
us no good to discuss this matter. I 
do not and cannot believe what you 
have told me. I do not wish your 
friendship, nor does my mother. You 
may say you thought I was an Indian, 
the day you tried to shoot me outside 
the walls, but I believe that you knew 
just who I was, and thought it an easy 
way to get rid of me. You have de- 
ceived the governor in this matter, but 
you cannot deceive me. I do not wish 
to quarrel with you, however, and I 
think the less we see of each other, 
the better.” 

“Diego,” said Captain Carbajal an- 
grily, his temper flying to the winds, 
“don’t make me regret too much, that 
my wheellock missed fire. And re- 
member this, neither you nor your 
mother have a pistola to your names. 
should we be able to get away from 
Santa Fe, unless I help you, you will 
be begging your bread in the City of 
Mexico.” 

“We shall not have to beg bread,” 
retorted Diego, ‘but if we should, it 
would be honest bread.” 


“If I told Governor Otermin what I 
know about certain things which you 
have done,” said the captain hotly, “he 
would have you up before a file of sol- 
diers before the sun went down.” 

“T think you have already told him 
quite as much as he will believe,” said 


the boy dryly. “What do you suppose 
he would say, if I told him what you 
said to the Pueblo governor at Po- 
joaque?” 

The captain’s jaw dropped in abso- 
lute terror. ‘What?” 

“Yes,” went on the boy, “when you 
told him about turning Tigua, the 
night of the storm.” 

The captain was on his feet now, 
and his jaws went together like a 
steel trap. “Diego,” he said, “you are 
mad. Have you repeated to any one 
this crazy story?” 

“Not yet,” replied the boy sullenly, 
and then he added with sudden 
thought, “you forgot to return the 
knotted cord, which you took from me 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, that vile Indian rope?” said the 
captain contemptuously. “I threw it 
over the wall, after the man with the 
crosses went out. I suppose he has it 
again by this time.’’ The captain look- 
ed at the boy in silence for a while, 
started to leave him, and abruptly re- 
turned. “Diego,” he said, ‘‘you are not 
wholly a fool? If you should repeat 
that piece of fiction about me, you can 
readily understand that this garrison 
would not be large enough for both of 
us. And should it be necessary for 
one of us to disappear, I assure you 
it will not be I.” 

As Diego watched the captain depart 
his mind was a-whirl with warring 
emotions. That the man had it in his 
power to carry out his last thinly 
veiled threat he did not doubt for a 
moment, but what could he do to pro- 
tect himself? Even though he could 
make himself believe that the stress of 
circumstances should justify him in 
disregarding his father’s injunction, 
and he should go to the governor and 
lay the whole matter before him, would 
the governor believe him? Undoubted- 
ly he would not. He would have gone 
to his mother for advice but tlie few 
words he had had with her that morn- 
ing convinced him that what with the 
suspense and anxiety over her hus- 
band and her terror of Captain Car- 
bajal she was already on the verge of 
physical collapse. He was still turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind when 
a young maid in the employ of Gov- 
ernor Otermin’s household came over 
to him and told him that his mother 
had been suddenly taken ill. Diego hur- 
ried to the palacio. There lay the 
Senora de Herrera with closed eyes, 
and burning hands and face. 

“Tt is the fever,” said a woman who 
sat by her side fanning her. “The poor 
senora, her face is so hot. And they 
can spare no water to put cloths in to 
cool her.” 

“T will go to Governor Otermin,” 
said Diego. “Surely he will let us 
have a little extra water for the sick.” 

At the door of the audience room he 
found the sentry on guard. The sol- 
dier was sympathetic but shook his 
head. ‘‘The governor is busy with Cap- 
tain Carbajal,’’ he said. 

“But my mother may die!” entreated 
Diego, frantic with anxiety. “I MUST 
see him.” 

Again the sentry shook his head, 
but before he could make more pos- 
itive resistance the boy’s hand found 
the latch, and, as the door swung open, 
there stood the governor facing him. 
At the side of the table sat Captain 
Carbajal. 

“What does this disturbance mean?” 
asked Governor Otermin sternly. 

“Pardon me, your excellency,” re- 
plied the boy, “but my mother is very 
ill indeed. I fear she will die. She has 
the fever. The Senora Otero, who is 
watching her, says there is no water 
to cool her face.” 

“IT am sorry your mother is ill,” said 
the man, “but that does not excuse 
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discourtesy in her son. I am the gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, and you are a 
boy, and, if what I hear about you is 
true, a hot-headed, unruly one, who 
does foolish, if not wicked, things.” 
“IT am not here to see your excell- 
ency,” said Diego with a certain dig- 
nity, “on my own account, but to ask 


if I might be permitted to have a small ~ 


extra allowance of 
mother.” 

“T would be glad to give you an or- 
der for an extra allowance of water,” 
returned the governor more kindly, 
“put if I should do so, some other 
boy’s mother might die of thirst be- 
fore this siege is over. But why are 
you not with your company? Surely 
your captain can spare no one in a 
time like this. There are plenty of 
women who can care for your mother, 
better, doubtless, than you. Captain 
Carbajal says he saw you resting in 
the plaza, a while ago, with your back 
against the wall. I hardly expected to 
hear this of you.” 

Diego’s face flamed angrily and he 
started to explain. 

“That will do, Diego,’ interrupted 
the governor. “I am too busy to hear 
explanations, and you should have too 
many other things to do to make them. 
So far as it is possible, I shall see that 
your mother’s wants are provided for. 
You may report for duty, at once.” 

To Diego, the worst of this humil- 
jiating reproof, was the picture of Cap- 
tain Carbajal smiling sardonically in 
the background. He reached the door 
of the palacio, he knew not how. There 
were tears of rage and humiliation in 
his eyes when he reported for duty 
and, in spite of himself, he blurted out 
the story of the governor’s reproof 
into Captain Marquez’s sympathetic 


water for my 


ear. 
“Diego,” said the otticer kindly, 
“while I cannot listen to anything 


derogatory of my brother captain, I 
appreciate fully what you have to con- 
tend with, and I am especially sorry 
for your mother. It is a poor time 
though, for holding any kind of en- 
mity, for, unless the saints pertorm a 
miracle, a worse fate is in store 
for all of us than even fever. I will 
see Padre Duran in behalf of your 
mother. He is much skilled in the use 
of herbs and I doubt not, can greatly 
benefit her. I will also explain to the 
governor how you came to be off duty 
this morning. You may work with the 
boys on the parapet for the rest of the 
day. At seven this evening, report to 
Sergeant Barrios and he will give you 
leave of absence to visit your mother.” 
(Continued on Page 13) 


He Tried It On 
SeThe Dogs 


By COL. J. H. McCLINTOCK. 


We were traveling by buckhoard 
along the old road north of the Harqua 
Hala mountains, bound westward from 
Wickenburg for Cullen’s Wells, our lit- 
tle dun Sonora mules trotting steadily 
along despite the fervor of an Arizona 
July sun. For we had fifty-five miles 
to cover that day, from the Hassa- 
yampa river to the wells and no time 
could be lost on the waterless plain. 
We were out on an exploration trip, 
hunting a volcano said to have sudden- 
ly become active—but that is quite an- 
other story. On the water keg behind 
dozed a real newspaper artist and on 
the spring seat were the writer and the 
charioteer, “Checker.” In response toa, 
subtle hint from the driver, a fiask of 
spirits had been passed around. The 
liquor was warm, but it seemed sooth- 
ing to a degree in the way of a 
counter-irritant against the heat that 


was beating down upon our Stetsons. 
It suggested cool spots in Phoenix, 
where long glasses of cooler refresh- 
ment awaited our return. But to 
“Checker” it suggested also a story: 

“IT was freightin’ over the southern 
road to Harqee Halee about a year 
ago,” he began. “I had been on con- 
siderable of a toot down in Phoenix 
and I still had a thirst that I hadn’t no 
business to go out on the desert with. 
I had brought along a bottle of snake 
pizen, of course, but it hadn’t lasted 
me much farther than Buckeye. I’d 
crossed the Hassayamp’ and was ham- 
mering the mules along through the 
sand. Was feelin’ mighty tough, kind 
of wishin’ I’d never been born. ’Bout 
then what does I see by the side of the 
road, where it had fallen from a wag- 
on, but a bottle of somethin’. You bet I 
skinned off my seat mighty quick. 
Grabbin’ the bottle, I pulled the cork. 
By hokey, it smelled like whiskey. I 
put my tongue to it, and, by hokey, it 
tasted like whiskey. So I jest elevated 
the bottle and was about drownin’ my 
sorrows, when I happened to think: 
‘Mebbe it’s some sort of medicine, an’ 
mebbe its got pizen in it.’ 

“Well,” mournfully continued 
“Checker,” as he ruminated over the 
disappointments of life, “I wanted that 
likker more’n a hoss thief needs killin’, 
but, under the circumstances, I had 
enough stren’th of character left to 
stand the temptation. So I put the 
bottle away and whooped up the mules 
again. Purty soon I see ol’ Dad Cum- 
min’s gettin’ along south with his four- 
horse outfit. When he gets alongside 
and we stops to swap lies, as any 
white man does on the road, I says, 
‘Dad, do ye want a drink?’ He looks 
at me as though I’d gone loco and 
says, ‘Do I want ter go to Heaven?’ 

“So I pulls the bottle out of the 
jockey box and hands it over. He takes 
a pull like a Yaqui Injun, but finally 
quits for lack of breath, and hands the 
bottle back. ‘I ain’t drinkin’ jest now,’ 
says I—an’ I was tellin’ the truth, too. 

“So we told each other the news up 
and down the road an’ all the time I 
was watchin’ Dad. He didn’t seem a 
bit inconvenienced by the fluid he had 
put away. So, when he got the bottle 
for a farewell nip ye can jest bet I 
jined in. An’ I hadn’t gone ten mile 
from that spot before I had finished 
off the bottle an’ was a-lyin’ asleep 
back in the wagon, while the mules 
was makin’ their own way toward 
Harquee Halee.” 
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rehabilitates the larder and goes re- 
joicing over a small divide 10 White 
River five miles away. There is also 
a good bridge at this point, about three 
miles from the junction where the 
Black, and White Rivers form the 
Salt River. 

Another twenty-one mile journey to 
the next water, and the camper 
reaches Fort Apache where supplies 
may be secured and where Uncle Sam 
keeps a company of soldiers, just to 
remind his red wards, of the days that 
are no more. 

Three miles north of the Fort is 
the White River Indian Agency, in 
charge of the Government agent, Judge 
Crouse, a fine man who has earned a 
reputation for kindliness and good fel: 
lowship from every camper that ever 
came his way. It is this gentleman 
who issues the fishing permits. 


Twenty-one miles seems to be con- 
sidered a neighborly distance in these 
mountains, so the next stop at Cooley’s 
Ranch, is that far from the Agency. 
Mr. Cooley, is an old government 
scout, and he and his family are very 
accommodating to the stranger at their 
gates. A small store is maintained 
here. Cooley’s Ranch is on a moist, 
rich, loamy prairie, known by the 
Spanish name of Cienega. These fer- 
tile tracts of land, lie among the moun- 
tains, where the canyons widen. They 
frequently contain three or four hun- 
dred acres, while the famous Horse 
Shoe Cienega has about one thousand 
acres within its boundaries) At Coo- 
ley’s the altitude is seven thousand 
five hundred feet, and Nature, the 
hand maiden of Jehovah, has woven 
the wild blossoms into a marvelously 
beautiful tapestry, to adorn the Earth; 
among the one sees_ buttercups, 
petunias, violets and verbenas. 


The first camping place of impor- 
tance after leaving Cooley’s, follow- 
ing, the Springerville Road, is north- 
east, sixteen miles away on the White 
River. Here the gamy trout is so 
plentiful that he loses his reputation 
as a wary fish, though his struggles 
are strenuous when he is hooked. 


Two miles below the only suitable 
camping place, is White River Falls 
in the river’s deep canyon. A large 
amount of water passes this point, the 
drop of the falls being about thirty 
feet, and the width of the stream about 
the same distance. In the Cienega 
reaches to their knees, 

Pinetop, the nearest postoffice to 
White River Falls, is eighteen miles 
distant. It is a Mormon settlement 


On Way to White Mountains. 


and practically the entire population is 
descended from Penrod, a pioneer of 
1866. The surrounding ranchers raise 
grain, and vegetables for home con- 
sumption and to market at Fort 
Apache. The rainfall furnishes a large 
per cent of moisture to the land, and 
the remainder is supplied by canals 
flowing through the tiny village, from 
a large spring. All of this region for 
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ten miles up White River, from the 
falls, and on Paradise Creek is heavily 


covered with pine, balsam fir and 
quaking aspen. The trembling silvery 
leaves of the latter tree, shining 


against a dark background of majestic 
pine, forms a picture of unusual beau- 
ty, that remains one of the treasured 
memories of the camper. 

In passing up White River, on the 
Springerville road from Cooley’s, the 
traveler passes through the famed 
Horse Shoe Cienega where the local 
ranchers mow the mountain meadows 
and sell the hay at the military post. 


Top Mt. Ord, Above Pines, 11350 Feet Altitude. 


In the lush grass, the myriad of blos- 
soms gleam like colored stars and in 
the background stand the grim guar- 
dians of this Arizona Edeu—Thomas 
Peak, altitude 11,496 feet; Mount Ord, 
11,350 feet; the second and third high- 
est mountains in the State. A splen- 
did view is also obtained of Green’s 
Peak, 10,115 feet high. 


Trails built by the foresters lead up 
to the summit of Ord, and Thomas 
Peaks, from which one obtains a su- 
perb view of the surrounding country 
including Springerville, St. Johns, num- 
erous artificial lakes and reservoirs 
made by early Mormon settlers, and 
the valley about the head of the little 
Colorado River. 


If the traveler wishes to stay in the 
pine country, he leaves the Springer- 
ville road at the crest of the range and 
goes south on a trail over mostly open 
country. About eight miles from the 
road, he will ford the Little Colorado 
at Sheep Crossing. Here he will be 
able to enjoy a bounteous meal of 
speckled beauties with little labor, for 
the trout are plentiful and unafraid. 
Continuing south another ten miles, 
the lover of the wilderness reaches 
the head-waters of Black River, where 
it flows out of Thomas Peak, a small 
stream, cold as ice. Here he finds trout 
of the finest flavor, and looks with 
longing at the wild turkey, quail and 
grouse that slip furtively about, gaz- 
ing upon the neweoomer with wide- 
eyed wonder. It is the summer sea- 
son when the mothers rear their 
young and the queer little cheeps and 
twitters of the baby birds can be 
heard on every side. 


The old time reservoirs furnish ideal 
breeding places for large flocks of wild 
duck, and it is no uncommon occur- 
ance to meet a doe, a buck, or a fawn. 
The unwary may even stumble upon 
Sir Bruin out for a constitutional. Rare 
specimens of the insect world are here; 
gorgeous butterflies flit about uncon- 
cernedly, with only an occasional en- 
tomologist to pursue them in their 
flight, for these are virgin fields; the 
poet’s “forest primeval.” 
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When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


All the CUTS appearing 
in this number of the An- 
zona Magazine were made 


by the 


Phoenix Engraving 
Company 
“That’s the Reason” 
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THE CRITIC’S TASK. 


To pass judgment on another’s work 
And in swift review to measure talent 
by your own, 
Feeble and tottering on the brink of 
doubt; 
Is but to invite embarrassment. 


To recognize a merit eloquent in its 

own behalf 

But earns the scornful charge of flat- 
tery, not more appreciated 

Than the caustic phrase of disappro- 
val. I’faith the critic’s task 

Is time-serving of despair. 

CLINTON S. SCOTT. 
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Have you noticed our 
Indian on the Editorial page? 
by the Arizona Photo Company. 
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PARCELS POST 


“IT’S CHEAPER” 


If its Drugs or Toilet Articles 
the “QUALITY DRUGGISTS” Have it. 


Elvey & Hulett 


27 EAST WASH. ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Marble and Granite 


MONUMENTS 


Headstones, Markers, 
Copings, Etc. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence and Entrance 
Gates, Flower Vases, Settees, Gtc. 


Salt River Valley Monumental Works 
VERNON E. LINDSAY, 


409 West Washington Street 


Prop. 
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Phoenix, Arizon 


Electrical Contractors 
and Engineers 


Estimates on Electrical work of all 
kinds. 
Pumping Plants a specialty. A\ll 


Transmission lines and 


kinds of supplies on hand. 


New State Electric Supply & Fixture Co. 


228 W. Washington St. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


MERRYMAN & HAYT 
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124 North Second Avenue 


Tel. Main 52 Phoenix, 
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Brains and Water 


(Continued from 


Page 7) 

The South Consolidated power plant 
put in by the Water Users’ Associa- 
tion, has become a part of the project 
by being put into operation, and has 
been supplying electricity to the trans- 
mission line when the Roosevelt units 
were shut down. Good progress is be- 
ing made on the Arizona Falls plant 
and it is expected before March first 
to have these generators tied into the 
general system and producing their 
share of the power. 

The last remaining section of the 
old Grand-Appropriators’ Canal has 
been enlarged, thus doing away with 
parallel waterways to serve the same 
land, by merging them into one big 
ditch. In order to accomplish this 
work water was turned out of the Ari- 
zona Canal—the main North side 
feeder. Advantage was taken of the 
dry canal by the Reclamation Service 
for the putting in of new waste gates 
at Evergreen and the starting of work 
on a concrete spillway at Indian Bend 
to relieve this canal of surplus water 
during flood seasons, and avoid the 
frequent breaking of the canal bank 
itself at that point by the flood run- 
ning over it. 

In past years the Arizona suffered 
frequent breaks from floods from Par- 
adise Valley or Cave Creek which 
filled the canal from the North side 
and then over-topped the South bank 
cutting great gaps in it. The loss from 
lack of water service while the breaks 
were being repaired was often several 
times the actual cost of repair, which 
in itself was not inconsiderable. With 
the Indian Bend Spillway and a 
stretch of new canal about two miles 
long at the mouth of Cave Creek it is 
expected to obviate trouble from floods 
of this character. The new canal will 
be no closer to the foot hills, so that 
it will be in the ground instead of 
with burrow banks, but it will not add 
to the irrigable area as the water 
grade will be practically the same. 


The Knotted Gord 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Chapter XVIII. 
OUTSIDE THE WALLS. 


It was back-breaking work, toiling in 
the ditch all the afternoon, but Diego 
did his part and more, and when Ser- 
geant Barrios called the men off at 
dark, he embraced the youth wi:*h the 
affection of a father. 

“You did more work than any of 
them, Diego, my boy,” he said “That 
grit of yours will make you a soldier, 
yet, even if you did run over the gzov- 
ernor’s sentry, this morning. Learn to 
obey orders, and the rest wili come 
easy enough. 

Diego wondered just what the ser- 
geant would say if he should tell him 
what it was cosing him to obey the in- 
structions his father had sent hia the 
eventful night on the Pojoaque trail, 
but it took a great deal of the sovre- 
ness out of his back to listen to the 
old soldier’s words of praise. And he 
made up his mind to show the ser- 
geant, and the governor, too, that he 
knew the meaning of the word obedi- 
ence as well as how to dig a trench or 
show a brave front to the enemy. But 
that night as he stood beside his 
mother’s cot, the resoluiion was 
promptly forgotten. 

“The fever is still high,’ said the 
nurse. “Padre Duran was here, and 
he drove it away for’a while, but it 
came back again. Oh, if we could 
only have a little more water for her.” 


For an hour or more Diego sat by 
his mother’s side, and, as he fanned 
her hot face, wild plans began to surge 
through his head. “1’ll be back soon, 
little mother,” he said, as he leaned 
down and kissed her. I think I know 
where I can yet you some water.” 


The mother nodded wanly, and 
pressed the boy’s hands. Diego’s eyes 
filled with tears as he went out. “I 


will get water for her somewhere,” he 
murmured to himself, “no matter what 
it costs.” 

He walked hurriedly across the 
plaza, and sat down on the ground, 
where he could watch both the sen- 
tries as they passed on their beat up 
and down the wall, and also the distant 
campfire of the besieging Indians. The 
boy seemed to be turning something 
over in his mind, for after he had sat 
thus for a half hour or more, he rose 
suddenly, and said softly to himself, 
“It can be done, and I am going to 
do it.” 

He first went to the back of a small 
adobe building, which the soldiers had 
used as a kitchen, and hastily glancing 
about to assure himself that there was 
no one in sight to check him, took 
from a peg an empty water-skin. This 
he concealed, after he had reached the 
plaza again, behind a pile of stones. 
Next, he went to his sleeping place, 
where he found a bow and several ar- 
rows, which a soldier had given him 
the day before. On all sides of him 
were sleeping men. His old friend 
Sergeant Barrios was snoring away 
lustily, only a few varas from where 
he stood. 

Peering anxiously through the 
gloom, he cautiously made his way to 
the side of his old friend. There lay 
the long knife in its sheaf that the 
boy was looking for. He picked it up, 
and made his way swiftly back to the 
pile of stones where he had left the 
water-skin. Here, he discarded his hat 
and sarape, tightened the belt about 
his waist, and thrust into it his knife 
and arrows. 

By this time the garrison of Santa 
Fe was almost in total darkness. The 
moon had not yet risen and most of 
the lights within the stockade had 
been extinguished. A lone candle 
burned in the palacio in the governor’s 
room, and a low fire smouldered where 
the sentries met at the plaza gate. 
Cautiously the boy crept along, keep- 
ing well in the densest shadows, until 
he reached a point between one end of 
the palacio and the wall. 

Crouched against the building he 
watched, for a minute, the movements 
of the sentry as he passed back and 
forth, about two hundred varas from 
where he sat. Just as he was about 
to put into execution the plan he had 
carefully worked out, he was startled 
by a harsh, grating sound to the right 
of him and above his head and which 
seemed to come from a small, barred 
window. Peering through the gloom, 
he saw a mass that projected itself 
above the casing, and which, as he 
watched it, seemed to take the outline 
of a man’s head and shoulders. Who 
could it be? The man, whoever he 
was, was evidently trying to make as 
little noise as possible, for he was 
moving as quietly as a shadow. 

The boy’s first thought was that it 
was a thieving servant; but who would 
steal in a besieged town where there 
was no opportunity to make off with 
the bcoty? More likely, a soldier, tak- 
ing this means of adding to his stock 
of provisions. Still, that was hardly 
plausible, for the stores were kept in 
the other end of the palacio, and in a 
detached kitchen. What was the room 
on the other side of the small, high 
window? The apartments of the 
women, and the rooms which the gov- 
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1900 Phoenix 
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Rutenber Motors 
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DESERT AUTO CO. 
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TO THE FARMERS 


We want your name on our books! 
Get our prices on Harness, 
Wagons and Farm 
Implements. 


We can Save you money ! 


COLLINGS 
Vehicle & Harness Company 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


32-34 East Adams Street 


When answering an advertise- 
ment, mention the Arizona Maga- 
zine. It will help. 
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ernor occupied, were both farther 
down. The carcel? Some drunken 
soldier escaping from confinement? 


But the fellow was not drunk, and as 
the boy looked up he saw, outlined 
against the sky, a bare arm. The man 
was an Indian! In an instant Diego 
dismissed the thought that it could be 
one of the native scouts turned traitor, 
and trying to communicate with the 
hostiles outside, or one of the rebels 
who had worked his way in. It was 
Juan escaping from the carcel. Instant- 
ly the Spanish boy made up his mind 
as to his course of action. 

“Juan, he calledy. “Juan, 10 1s) 1, 
Diego.” 

In a moment the Indian boy, for it 
was he, was by his side. “Diego,” he 
eried, “where you been? I thought 
they killed you. You not come to me.” 

In low, quick-spoken whispers Diego 
explained the situation and asked 
solicitously regarding Juan’s wounded 
shoulder. 

“That nothing,’ replied the Indian 
boy lightly. ‘Feel pretty good, now. I 
was going to run away.” 

“And join the rebels?” asked Diego 
horrified. “If Catiti sees you he will 
kill you.” 

‘Tf I stay, Captain Carbajal kill me,” 
interrupted Juan. “I hear him talk to 
soldiers today. You unink he can?” 

“Oh, I don’t known,” replied Diego 


hopelessly. “If my father were only 
here! Do you really want to run 
away?” 

“Maybe,” replied the Indian boy. “I 
say, I come out to find Diego. Find 
Diego, he fix it all right. Diego dead, 
then I run away. Go way west to 
Acoma. I know cacique in Acoma. 


Stay there till war is over. What you 
do here tonight? You run away, too?” 
“No,” replied Diego. ‘I'he little 
mother is sick and she can not get 
enough water to stop her fever. I am 
going to run the guard and fill this 
pig-skin from the river for her.” 

“IT go help,” said Juan. 

Diego was sadly perplexed as to 

what he should do. What had become 
of his good resolutions about obeying 
orders? To run the guard was a flag- 
rant enough breach of discipline, but 
to go in company with Juan—true, 
what he had promised the governor 
was not to visit Juan in the corral, 
but a quibble of that kind would avail 
neither one of them, should they be 
caught without the walls. 
“Juan,” said the boy, “for the love 
of the saints, go back where you were. 
I will go out and get the water, and in 
the morning I will see the governor 
and tell him the whole story. I am 
sure my father would not want me to 
keep quiet any longer.” 

“I go with you for water,” said the 
Indian boy obstinately. “When I come 
back, I go into carcel again. If you 
not let me go, I run away.” 

“Very well,” said Diego, “only watch 
out, for if that guard sees us we'll both 
be shot. Here, you take the bow and 
arrows. We'll creep along to that log 
and lie down. After the sentry goes 
to the other end of his beat, we’ll run 
TOT ites 

The plan was carried out without a 
hitch. Like scared rabbits they flat- 
tened themselves behind the log. Back 
came the sentry and passed within a 
dozen paces of where they lay. There 
was a moment of intense suspense as 
he went by, but the man had seen 
nothing amiss.” 

As soon as he was out of hearing, 
Diego laid his hand on the Indian 
boy’s arm, “Quick!” he said. 

Like two shadows they raised them- 
selves. Like two shadows whey crept 
along. Now they had reached the wall 
and with the aid of his foot on Juan’s 
good shoulder, Diego lay on the top of 
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the wall. Now, he had reached his 
hand to Juan, and Juan was over. The 
rest was easy. Across the parapet, 
and down one side of the ditch and up 
the other. Before them, spread out 


like a panorama, were the allied tribes - 


of the Pueblos. Scattered through the 
camp were small fires, and by their 
glow could be seen the forms of the 
Indians, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, sitting in little circles over some 
gambling game, or passing to and fro. 

The main channel of the stream 
known as the Rio Santa Fe passed 
through the new burned district of the 
town, several bow-shots south of the 
plaza, and ran almost east and west. 
The palacio lay north of the plaza, and 
it was over the fortifications to the 
east of the big building that the boys 
made their escape. From there, the 
temporary dam which the Indians had 
made to divert the water from the 
villa lay to the southeast, and to 
Diego’s dismay it seemed to be well 
within the lines of the besieging 
tribes. 

Hastily and silently the boys crept 
on hands and knees going a little east 
of south, until they struck the bed of 
the river. They found it entirely dry. 
Disappointed but not disheartened at 
these unexpected developments they 
resolutely started to make their way 
up the sandy bed of the stream. One 
hundred paces on, in imitation of a 
trick they had learned from watching 
coyotes, they stopped at a spot where 
the sand seemed damp to the touch 
and with their hands, arrows and 
knife commenced to dig furiously. 
Stones were encountered and removed 
and soon their labors were rewarded 
by water trickling over their fingers. 
When their hole was of sufficient 
depth to receive the water-skin they 
waited for their improvised spring to 
settle. 

All this consumed time and at last, 
when they had filled the sk_n, a touch 
of silver above the mountains to the 
east warned them that it was midnight 
and that the moon would soon be up. 
As on their return they neared the 
walls, they heard the sharp commands 
of officers and the tramp of feet. 

“Changing the guards,” said Diego. 
“Tf we have to stay here long, that 
moon will be the death of both of us. 
By the way, how could you get out of 
the carcel with a guard there, watch- 
ing you?” 

“Guard not watch,” said Juan, “he 
sleep. I wake him up once and ask 
for some meat. He got very mad and 
I let him sleep.” 

“I wish all these guards would sleep 
long enough to let us get inside. We 
are going—” Diego stopped abruptly, 
for just in front of him, above the 
wall, could be seen two heads and the 
glint of a match-lock where the light 
of the rising moon was reflected on its 
barrel. 

“T am sure I heard something out 
there,” said a man’s voice. “It sounded 
like talking.” 

“Nonsense!” said the second voice. 
“The rebels would not venture so 
close. Probably a coyote or a dog. 
There are a lot of coyotes wandering 
around since the fire.” 

“Well, it might have been a coyote,” 
assented the first. “Look, there it is 
now. I believe I ought to take a shot 
Avelten 

Diego felt the hair rise on his head. 

“And wake everybody up!” reas- 
sured the second one. “Have all the 
women in the plaza buzzing about us. 
Wait and I’ll get a stone.” 

The boys lay as still as qeath. 

An arm of one of the men drew back 
and a stone as big as two fists shot 
through the air. It missed Diego by 
less than an arm’s length. 


“There’s nothing there,’ said the 
doubter. 

“Im not so sure about that,” said the 
positive one. “I am going to wake up 
Sergeant Gomez and have him take a 
look.” The two heads disappeared. 

“Run!” whispered Diego. “Quick! 
Before they get here, follow me.” 

Down the line of wall ran the boys 
and a little away from it to gain the 
shelter of a bit of ruinea wall before 
the inquisitive sentries returned. But 
another guard was standing on the 
wall ahead of them and evidently lis- 
tening. He called to somne one, there 
was an answering shout, then running 
feet. 

“May the saints xgulae whis- 
pered Diego. “We have the whole gar- 
rison after us. Down behind those 
adobes. Though it might be wiser to 
give ourselves up.” 

“They shoot me 
now,” said Juan. 

Suddenly there came the hoot of an 
owl from around the corner to the 
front of the fortifications. 

“That no owl,’ whispered Juan, 
“that a man.” 

“And outside the wall,” said Diego 
breathlessly. “They are attacking the 
garrison.” 

Juan did not answer but commenced 
crawling farther to the south, evident- 
ly trying to reach to the south, evident- 
could get a view beyond a corner of 
the fortifications. Suddenly he drop- 
ped as though he had been shot, and 
lay flat on the ground. Unable to re- 
strain his curiosity, Diego crept on un- 
til he reached the Indian boy’s side, 
when he, too, dropped, for there, 
scarcely a bow shot from them, in full 
view, by the rising moon, stood twenty 
or more Indians in war paint on the 
edge of the ditch beyond the parapet, 
and almost in line with the plaza gate. 

Instantly expecting to hear the 
twang of an arrow, the voys lay mo- 
tionless and with staring eyes, tried io 
make out the significance of this un- 
expected apparition. 

Again came the hoot of an owl, a 
very bad imitation, and evidently from 
the group of men standing by the 
trench. Instantly a form appearea 
above the south gate and a challenge 
from the soldier rang out sharp and 
clear. 

“Praises be to the Virgin and the 
saints!” answered a man’s voice in 
good Castilian Spanish from the group 
outside. “’Tis I, Luis Quintana, from 
La Canada, with twenty-three souls. 
But silence, do not rouse your people. 
I have good reason for requesting it. 
If you fear to open the gates report 
to—who is your captain?” 

“Captain Marquez,” said the soldier. 

“Very good; report to Captain Mar- 
quez that Luis Quintana is waiting at 
the gate.” 

“Juan,” said Diego, ‘it is the party 
from La Canada. Come on; we shall 
have to go in with them. I will see 
that no harm comes to you.” 

“Oh, les, I come now,” said Juan 


es ca 


if they find me 


easily. “Everything all right now. My 
father, Mateo, there. He make hoot, 
hoot. Make bad on purpose.” 


The boys ran along by the side of 
the ditch. “We are Spaniards,” called 
Diego. “Don Luis, it is I, Diego de 
Herrera.” 

“Praise be to the Santo Sacramen- 
to!” replied Luis Quintano devoutly. 
“Then you reached Santa Fe in safety.” 

The alealde of La Canada stepped 
forward to embrace the boy and as 
he did so he whispered into his ear, 
“You have lived among the Indians, 
control yourself like one. There are 
two men just back of you who are cos- 
tumed like Navajos. une of them is 
Mateo of San Ildefonso. The other, do 
not start, is your father. Control your- 


self. It is a matter as important as 
life or death, almost. No one must know 
who he is until he has seen the gov- 
ernor and the governor announces it 
himself. Even of my own party, no 
one, with the execption of Mateo, Dona 
Mariana and Barbara know he is here. 
Yes, Barbara and her mother are here 
but Dona Mariana is sadly exhausted. 
Now remember, no excitement. Here 
is the guard.” 

The gate before them swung back 
and in the opening stuvu Captain Mar- 
quez. In the light of the flaming 
torches held by the soldiers the party 
made a grotesque and sorry spectacle. 
All, from Don Luis to Barbara were 
painted and dressed like Indians. Their 
faces were gaunt with hunger, suffer- 
ing and exhaustion. Most of the 
women could scarcely watk. Dona 
Mariana grasped Diego’s hand for a 
moment and looked significantly at 
the two Navajos. By the side of the 
larger of the two, stood Juan. The 
man and boy were not speaking, nor 
were even their hanas ciasped, but a 
look of aboriginal bliss overspread both 
of their faces. 

Diego gazed at his father hungerily, 
with his soul in his eyes. 

Captain de Herrera’s face twitched 
and his hands trembled, but he spoke 
steadily. “Speak to me in the Tigua 
dialect, my son. Remember that there 
are many watching us. Turn around 
and walk by Mateo, but while your 
face is toward him, tell me of your 
mother.” 

“She has the fever,’ sare the boy. 
“This skin of water is for her. I ran 
the guard to get it, but I think she will 
be well when she sees you.” 

Slowly the party passed inside of the 
gate. Some of the women burst into 
tears of joy that they had reached 
their journey’s end. Others laughed 
hysterically. A black-eyed girl in the 
picturesque costume of the pueblo 
woman, stepped to Diego’s_ side. 
“My brother,” she said, “are you glad 
to see me? I wonder if you can be 
happy as I am. But my mother is in 
sore straits. She is almost starving. 
Do you suppose it would be possible 
for you to get her anything to eat?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ replied Diego, and 
with a hurried whisper to his father 
and a word of warning to Juan, he 
swiftly crossed the plaza with the In- 
dian boy at his heels. 

“They still think you are one of the 
refugees,” said Diego. “Slip along the 
wall and get through that grating, 
quick. This will be your last night in 
the carcel. Tomorrow you will be 
free.” 

So while Juan left his father, and 
went to spend the night in the jail, and 
Diego sought out the Senora Otero to 
give her the precious skin of water for 
his mother, and later waxrened the 
commissary sergeant to beg for bread 
for the starving women, Don Luis, 
Mateo the Indian, and Captain Sebas- 
tian de Herrera passed through the 
door into the palacio. 

(To Be Continued) 


Figures giving returns from Egyp- 
tian cotton crop are very satisfactory. 
The acreage planted in 1912 approx- 
imated 400. Area to be planted to 
cotton in 1913 will be much greater. 


The growers of Heyptian cotton are 
already organized at Mesa, Salt River 
Valley. Growers in Phoenix and Glen- 
dale sections will form an association 
for the development of this important 
industry. 


The State of Axizona again leads in 
copper production. The output for 
1912 may exceed 350,000,000 pounds. 
The output for 1911 totalled 303,202,- 
000 pounds. 


The Gila Valley Electric, Gas and 
Water Company have their mains laid 
through the streets of Safford and 
have about fifty connections made 
with private residences. They are 
now laying some of the small laterals 
on the side streets. The water is ideal 
and pure, direct from the famous Gra- 
ham Mountains. 


The main street of Safford has just 
been regarded and compares with any 
dirt-graded street in the State and is 
almost as good as a paved street 

Hay has advanced very materially 


and the farmers are sending many 
cars to outside places. 


Pima’s electric lighting system is 
giving splendid satisfaction and the 
town at night has the appearance of a 
city. 


The new road, wagon and auto, to 
Klondyke, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and the road overseer states that 
next month it will be open for auto 
travel, that it will shorten the distance 
from the valley to the Araivpai sec- 
tion about fifteen miles, giving cattle- 
men and ranchers in that section the 
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EVENTS OF INTEREST IN 
SGRAHAM COUNTY 


opportunity of trading in the Gila Val- 
ley, instead of the long haulage from 
Willcox. 


The San Carlos Indian Agent, Mr, 
Lawshee, has completed several new 
bridges across the San Carlos indian 
Reservation, the most notable one be- 
ing the famous Calva wash, the great 
bugaboo to autoists. It can now be 
crossed on level grade and should 
increase our auto traffic very ma- 
terially. 


Graham County is steadily working 
for the Ocean to Ocean Highway and 
feels sure it is going to get national 
aid in the near future, and is com- 
pleting and graveling its roads in such 
shape that when travel does begiu for 
the Pan-American Exposition in 1915 
it will have its roads in splendid 
shape. 


The Cotton Growers Association of 
this County has been formed and has 
signed up several hundred acres for 
the growing of cotton and is doing all 
it can to form a permanent industry 
in cotton and will probably erect a 
cotton gin in the near future. 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real _ estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 

Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R, F. Garnett. 

de. Griftin. 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 

Roosevelt Irrigated Land Company. 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 

J. C. Cc. H. Boon. 

J, a. Irvin. 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Snively & Peirce. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 


McCabe, Holland & Werner. 
Thompson-McCandliss Company, 
N. A. Morford. 
George U. Young. 
Fields & Hammels. 
FR, J. Bennitt & Co. 
Waiker Realty Company. 
Southwestern Building & Invest- 
ment Company. 
The Realty Securities Company. 
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The Prospector 


By Elwyn Hoffman. 


How many 
gleamed 
Amidst the desert, dark and wide; 
How many nights he sat and dreamed 
The dream of the Unsatisfiod! 


nights his campfire 


The years were long, and grim, and 
hard, 
And Fortune’s favors small and few; 
The trails were rough and £ evil- 
starred— 
Yet always dawn came warm and 
new. 


And in his heart hope leaped again 
With faith to ward ’gainst all that 
Fate 
Might send of hunger, thirst and pain 
Between the dawn and Night’s black 
gate. 


And so he hoped, and toiled, and gave, 

And lost at last? Nay! Write it 

clear: 
Though all forgot his lonely grave 

He won an empire for us here! 

te) 

A great steel bridge to span the 
Colorado River at Yuma, Arizona, will 
insure national highway from coast 
to coast, going through Phoenix and 
the Salt River Valley, Arizona. 

(6) 

A lecturer on good roads from Wash- 
ington, D. C., will arrive in Arizona 
January 7 and remain in the state un- 
til January 28. All sections of the 
new state are interested in the good 
roads movement. 


Abstract of Title? 


OR 
Guaranteed Title? 


WE ISSUE BOTH 
IT PAYS TO BE SAFE 


Phoenix Title and Trust Co. 
18 NORTH FIRST ST. 


CONSERVATIVE 


Enough to be Absolutely Safe 


LIBERAL 


Enough to Satisfy All Fair Minded People 
RESOURCES - - §$2,450,000.00 


THE 
PHOENIX NATIONAL 
BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Bessemer Oil Engine 


For Irrigation Plants, Reclamation Work. 
Drainage and Power using the 


Pennington Turbine Pumps 
lis boy. Knight, of Kern Cu., California, irrigates 


480 acres at a cost of 153 cts per acre, using 28 
degree crude oil. 


For information and estimates 


Address 


BESSEMER CO., 


Room 7 Post Office Bldg. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


@ 
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THE EARTH 


Is a journal, of and for home-makers. 
about the great Southwest. 
projects in the Southwest. 


It prints articles of value 
It contains data about the irrigation 
It tells the story of what men and 


You can have The 


women are doing in this fast developing country. 


Earth one year for only 25 cents—stamps. 


ie EAR i 


1116 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO 


This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 


The Color Work speaks for itsels 
ARIZONA 


on their new Miehle Cylinder Press. 
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The Best and Most 
Profitable Investment 


--is City Realty in a rapidly growing City 


The wonderful growth of Phoentx, the metropolis of the 
Great Southwest offers Unusual Opportunities in this line. 
City lots in Phoenix will continue to advance in price for 
years to come. 
We have large holdings of the best located properties and 
can sell on easy payments to those who desire it. 
A City Lotin Phoenix is the best Savings Account you 
could have. 


White us today for map and full information. 


Greene & Griffin Company 


127 North Central Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 


EXPECT TO BUILD? 


Would you prefer living in a house at normal 
summer temperatures, Or in one being 


DEGREES COOLER IN SUMMER 


and correspondingly warmer in winter? Which 
house will sell the quicker and at the higher 
figure? See us about 


HOLLOW FIREPROOF TILE GONSTRUCTION 


Costs No More Than Brick 


ALHAMBRA BRICK AND TILE GO. 


134 North Central Ave. PHOENIX, 
Phone 1252 ARIZONA 


TEN 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


of 


Practical Experience in the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, | am enabled to ad- 
vise intelligently on the value of Lands 
and the best Location. : : : : : 


SMALL FARMS ARE MY SPECIALTY 
| now have a number of good bargains 


in 5-, 10- and 20-acre tracts, all close 
in. Call on or write, 


A. W. BENNETT 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
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REWARD OF SAVING 


The sudden advancement which some men 
made from ordinary positions is frequently 
called luck by the public :: :: on oon 
In practically every instance of this kind, it 
was not mere luck, but rather the reward 
of perseverance in economical methods— the 
reward of having saved money with which 
to take advantage of opportunities 


We invite you to open a Savings Account 
withils 0 t4 ath eett= s: soot 


One Dollar is Enough to Start With 


The Phoenix Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $150,000 


COME ON IN! THE WATERIS FINE! 
FINB FOR WHAT? 
Let the IRRIGATION JOURNAL Answer 


It is the recognized publication of the land and 


irrigation in- 
dustry. The most artistic and complete magazine of its kind pub- 
lished, devoted to irrigation, drainage, forestry, good roads and kin 
dred subjects. The Journal, consisting of forty pages, with cover de- 
sign in colors, is always beautifully illustrated. It is invaluable to 
the farmer, fruit grower, engineer or investor. 

Published monthly—Price $1.00 per year. 


National Land & Irrigation Journal 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


30 South Market Street - - : 


Pavements, Driveways, Warehouse Floors, 


Sidewalks, Curbing, Gutters. 


WE BUILD 


WE Nil Crushed Rock, Screened Sand and Gravel, Crusher 
Dust and Refined Liquid Asphalt. 


GET OUR ESTIMATES 


Public Improvements bring Prosperity 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
319-322 Fleming Bldg. 


Phoenix, Anzona 


_ 


Attention Investors! 
Does the Following Appeal to your Confidence? 


I am asking 100 investors to invest $675.00 each, in the Young Mines Company, 
Ltd. stock, on the following basis: — 


— 


$100 per month, each, for first 3 months 
75 per month, each, for the next ensuing 3 months 
50 per month, each, for the next ensuing 3 months 


making a total investment of $67,500.00, covering a time period of nine months. 
For this investment, | shall place 13,500 shares of the Capital Stock of this com- 
pany, fully paid and non-assessable, in the National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 
Arizona, and the Bank of Arizona, Prescott, Arizona, equally divided, as Trus- 
tees. None of this money will be used by me until the first $10,000 is on deposit. 
My faith in this proposition has been shown by carrying alone the entire expense of 
development during the past two years. 

The property “looks good” to the “big fellow.” I know mining as well as the 
average mining man, and this property looks good enough to me to recommend it 
to the “little fellow,” and I believe I have a reputation throughout Arizona of giv- 
ing a “square deal” to everyone. This stock, if bought individually, would cost 
the buyer $7.50 per share. To secure the amount of money needed and _ close the 
financing at once, | can afford to allow each subscriber to this scheme 135. shares 
of stock, or at the rate of $5.00 per share. This stock is an investment—not a 
speculation — and will be a good dividend payer as soon as the proper equip- 
ment is in place. This money asked is to put in the proper equipment to get the 
bullion. The ore is already found. Capitalization of Company—$750,000.00, 
which is very low for this sized property, divided into 75,000 shares of stock, par 
value $10.00 per share. 

I have submitted everything connected with this enterprise to the Arizona Corpora- 
tion Commission, which has made a thorough examination and has issued this 
Company a Certificate of Clearance in accordance with the terms of the so-called 


“Blue Sky Corporation Law.” 


Make all ‘checks, drafts, etc., payable to the Young Mines Company, Ltd. 
and address same to either the National Bank of Arilona, Phoenix, Arizona, or 
the Bank of Prescott, Arizona. 


For further information, kindly address undersigned. Respectfully submitted. 


Young Mines Company, Ltd. 


GEO. U. YOUNG, President and General Manager 
403-404 Fleming Bldg. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ 
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The Gactus and the Rose 


Stately—splendid—-silent, A Rose from his ash arisen, 

The sentinel sahuara stands; Is gently swayed by the breeze, 
At the foot of the couchant Camel, Her tinted petals drifting 

He guards a slumbering land. In the shade of orchard trees. 


—Etta Gifford Young. 


The 


Valley Bank 


of PHOENIX 


E. J. BENNITT, President 


JOHN R. HAMPTON, ( ; . 
JOHN M. ORMSBY, | Vice Presidents. 


LLOYD B. CHRISTY, Vice President and Cashier. 


S7H STEWART 
LEBBEUS CHAPMAN, > Assistant Cashiers. 
GEORGE A. MAUK, \ 


P. T. SLAYBACK, Auditor. 


TOTAL ASSETS OVER 


$3,000,000.00 


Richest Land on Earth: Earliest Climate 
in the Union: Unlimited Water Supply 


AND UNCLE SAM BACK OF IT 


That's the Story of 


YUMA VALLEY 


Where the life-laden waters of the mighty River Colorado, har- 
nessed by the government, join balmy air and pregnant soil to make 


another Valley of the Nile 
COMPLETION OF THE YUMA PROJECT 


The Greatest Irrigation System in the American Continent’s Most 
Favored Locality 


IS NEAR AT HAND 


The time to secure a piece of this Garden Spot, for home or spec- 
ulation, is any time, but THE BEST TIME IS NOW. This 
land will never again be so cheap. There is no telling how high 
it may go. 

The Home of Citrus and Deciduous Fruits, all manner of Vege- 
tables and Grains, Dairying and Stock Raising, Alfalfa for Hay 
or Seed. Do what you like. Raise what you choose. 


AT ANY RATE INVESTiGyaenm 


Write or complete particulars to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Yuma, Arizona 
O. N. HENDRICKS, Secretary Commercial Club, Yuma, Arizona 


The productive valleys of Arizona, traversed by Santa Fe 
lines are described and pictured in our 


ARIZONA FOLDER 


a:copy of which we shall be glad to send on request. 


PAUL P.“HASTING, G, Becca perAy 


SANTA FE 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 33 
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THE NEW STATE MAGAZINE 


Office: 40 North First Street 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Vol. III, No. 4 


ARIZONA 


The New State Magazine 


Published Monthly at Phoenix, Arizona 
By 


STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


9. SCOTT - - Editor 
ETYTA GIFFORD YOUNG Associate Editor 


Entered as second-class matter March 22, 1911, at the 
postofhice at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Subscription Price $1.50 per year. Single copies 15 


cents. 


Make money orders payable and address all communica- 
ions to ARIZONA, The New State Magazine, 40 North 
First Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


PUMPING FOR IRRIGATION 


Special attention is called to the 
series of articles now running in the 
Arizona Magazine on the subject of 
“Pumping for Irrigation,” by Civil 
Engineer J. C. Dobbins. Agricultural 
Arizona at the present time depends 
largely on irrigation and dry farm- 
ing. There will be a vast increase in 
both by the reclamation of a still 
wider area, and Arizona’s most glor- 
ious future in a farming way will de- 
pend upon pumped water. These ser- 
ies of articles by Mr. Dobbins  fur- 
nishes the reader specific informa- 
tion, while the average contribution 
on the subject of pumping is more 
general in character. Mr. Dobbins 
tells what is done in particular cases 
as weil as giving a fund of depend: 
able data on what can be done in 
other similar cases. The contribu- 
tion to the January number deutli 
with a phase of the question of 
¢pecial interest to homeseekers or 
thosc interested in personai experi- 
mentation. It told of localities 
where suitable lands may be secured 
for this purpose. indicating in a gen- 
eral way depths of water ,cost, etc., 
so that the reader has something def- 
inite to consider in his study of the 
question. Specific information is 
given as to cost of pumping at dif- 
ferent depths; advise as to fuel for 
some lands, and as to machinery. 
Care has been taken that these 
articles are not for the boosting of 
any particular locality as against any 
other, nor for the exploitation of any 
line of machinery against that of any 
other. The writer has by no means 
listed all possible localities for pump- 
ing but only some of those most feas- 
ible at the present time. Conditions 
change constantly with development 
and in a few years there will doubt- 
less be many more localities made 
equally available by new transporta- 
tion lines or other changed condi- 
tions. Mr. Dobbins is by no means 
the only civil engineer competent to 
Speak with authority, but he is one 
who has spent a great many years in 
practical work of this sort in this 
State, and in these series of articles 
he is setting forth a deal of informa- 
tion that will be valuable to many. 
The Arizona Magazine regards itself 
as fortunate in securing his contribu- 
tions and urges every reader in any 
way interested in the subject of irri- 
gation by pumping, to give them care- 
ful attention. 


When answering an advertisement, 
Mention the Arizona Magazine. 


Entered as Second class matter March 22, 1911, 
at the postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 
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OUR STATE UNIVERSITY 


Arizona has reasons to be proud of 
the prosperity of her State Univer- 
sity. President Dr. A. H. Wilde, 
though coming to the institution 
under a former state administration 
is yet a comparatively new resident 
of the state, as nearly as possible 
politics are eliminated from any bear- 
ing on the work of this great school, 
and the energy, industry, and unceas- 
ing interest in the affairs under his 
keeping, exhibited by Dr. Wilde as 
well as the effective work he is ac- 
complishing, are earning for him the 
highest regard of the people of Ari- 
zona. That this may not seem ful- 
some praise, similar tribute should be 
paid to the now extensive faculty of 
the school, all of whom from the 
viewpoint of an outsider, seem to be 
giving him the most hearty co-opera- 
tion in their mutual endeavor. Special 
attention is called to the efforts at 
University extension this year, in- 
cluding Farmers’ courses and public 
lectures. The needs of the University 
are many. The Legislature recognizes 
this fact, but is handicapped by a 
world of other demands, nevertheless, 
it has made some appropriation for 
present extension work that the fac- 
ulty is now placing before the people, 
and it is hoped the present session 
of the Legislature may do more than 
has been heretofore been possible. 
Among the faculty are many schol- 
arly gentlemen who have been iden- 
tified with the school for a number of 
years, gentlemen who by their reten- 
tion and loyalty and the knowledge of 
their work illustrates the law of the 
survival of the fittest, to these have 
been added under Dr. Wilde’s admin- 
istration other faculty members 
chosen from among the world of edu- 
cators with whom Dr. Widle is famil- 
iar. Arizona therefore, has reason to 
take special pride in her University 
at this time, and has the highest in- 
centive for its most liberal support. 


COUNTY ADVERTISING 


A few counties of Arizona are ener- 
getically advertising their resources, 
supplementary to the work of com- 
mercial bodies and private business 
men. Why do not all of them do so? 
Through the county advertising the 
burden falls more equitably on all 
taxpayers, and to the small extent 
undertaken by any county the sum 
total can scarcely be called a burden. 
Forgetting for the time, Yavapai, 
Yuma, Maricopa and Graham which 
have concerned themselves most in 
this work, why should the world not 
be apprised of the latent resources of 
the northern tier of counties, and of 
other counties devoted to mining, but 
with rare possibilities in other lines? 
Why should not the county govern- 
ments interest themselves in this 
work, setting the example to private 
enterprises? There is no county in 
Arizona so poor that it cannot afford 
a liberal advertising budget, none but 
that has something to advertise. Ad- 
vertising is a much abused _ term, 
strictly commercial in its primary 
purpose. The public loses sight of 
its wider and most important phase 
to any community, reflected by the 


achievement of successful 
In these days advertising does not 
mean the simple painting of a sign 
board, to bring selfish dollars to the 
man who erects it, it means commun- 
ity growth, community prosperity, 
community uplift. Elbert Hubbard 
says that all literature is advertising, 
and adds that all good advertising is 
literature. Think about it. 


industry. 


MISS HALL’S ARTICLE 


Many readers of the magazine, will 
be glad to know of the resumption of 
publication of Miss Sharlot Hall’s 
diary of “The Arizona Strip.” These 
interesting articles tell of a truly 
wonderful journey made by the 
writer, into the almost unknown por- 
tions of the state that lies north of 
the Grand Canyon. It was sparsely 
settled half a century or more ago, by 
former inhabitants of Utah, but to 
the world at large, it is unknown to 
this day. The interim in the publica- 
tion of the series was caused by the 
death of the author’s mother and the 
serious illness of the talented writer 
herself. Having now recovered, Miss 
Hall will complete the story of this 
strange land of unlimited resources 
of virgin forest and soil. 


GAME IN ARIZONA 


From its physical characteristics 
and its range of climate from the 
tropical to the temperate zones, Ari- 
zona should some day become the 
most notable game preserve in the 
world, its mountain wildernesses are 
already stocked with larger game 
such as lion, bear, turkey, deer, etc., 
and the entire state is well provided 
with bird life of the game order, but 
this is only a beginning, scores of 
game birds and animals not native to 
Arizona, may easily be transplanted 
and in the choosing, such _ species 
should be selected as will not inter- 
fere with livestock or other interests. 
Bird life is prolific in the forest re- 
gions, but there are scores of desir- 
able birds that yet may be added. A 
few years ago the writer had an in- 
teresting conversation with Major F. 
R. Burnham, the noted American and 
South African scout and fighter, who 
played such a large part in the Boer 
war, and who in pioneer days was a 
resident of this Valley. Major Burn- 
ham, at that time was decidedly en- 
thusiastic over the suggestion that 
the Arizona hills might be populated 
with numerous birds and animals 
from Africa and elsewhere, making it 
the world’s greatest game preserve. 
Major Burnham specifically stated 
that at least a dozen varieties of ani- 
mals belonging to the deer family or 
similar species, could be successfully 
transplanted from Africa. Their 
hides as well as meat are valuable, 
and their occupation of mountain and 
forest recesses would in no way de- 
teriorate ranges, prey on livestock, or 
in any manner interfere with range 
interests. It is with pleasure the Ari- 
zona Magazine notes the movement 
for importing and protecting a herd 
of elk. May the best possible suc- 
cess attend the enterprise, and may 
every good citizen lend his financial 
support. 


Published Monthly by 


STATE PUBLISHING CO. 


Price 15 Cents 


THE COVER DESIGN. 
(By Etta Gifford Young) 


“The Cactus and the Rose” ’adorn 
the February cover page of the Ari- 


zona Magazine, and in the _ back- 
ground the impressive figure of 
Camel Back Mountain, at its base a 


portion of the rapidly vanishing 
desert, which the sentinel form of the 
Sahuara, or Giant Cactus, 
guard. 

The design so typical of our state, 
rose gardens literally grow 
soil where once the cactus 
was conceived in the office 
and drawn by Miss Faye DeMund, 
the talented daughter of Mr. H. P. 
DeMund of Phoenix. The has 
caught the look of the land 
set; the sombre aloofness of 
Sahuara, that like the last of a long 
line of kings, views the extinction of 
his race with the calm creed of the 
fatalist: “Mee the will tot “Allah.” 
And about it all she has twined the 
graceful sprays of the Maman Cochet 
rose, the dainty pink blossoms prom- 
ising a fairer future as the rich gar- 
ner of field, orchard and garden 
makes the land more comfortable if 
less romantic than it was in past 
days when the tall Sahuara looked 
upon no human creature but the bead 
bedecked Indian in his feather head- 
dress, and hearkened only to the 
mournful cry of the coyote. 


seems to 


where 
from 
thrived, 


artist 
at sun- 
the 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSO- 
CIATION. 
The most enthusiastic and _ suc- 


cessful meeting of its kind ever held 
here convened in Phoenix the middle 
of last month, when the National Live 
Stock Association assembled in Ari- 
zona’s capital city. Stockmen from 
every state in the Union were our 
guests. They not only attended the 
sessions of the convention but re- 
mained here long enough to see many 
points of interest. Practically all of 
them attended the barbeque at Gran- 
ite Reef Diversion Dam, and many 
went by auto to Roosevelt to the 
great storage reservoir. 

The advertising value to the state 
of this meeting is immeasurable. 
The favorable publicity received by 
the climate alone is great and much 
good will come of it. 


bob 
ARIZONA POULTRYMEN 


Since the last issue of Arizona the 
State Association of Poultrymen have 
held their first meeting in Phoenix. 
It is the intention to hold a gather- 
ing of this kind annually. The ex- 
hibition of fine fowls tends to in- 
crease the breeder’s pride in his 
flocks, and the lectures and papers 
dealing with the pests and disorders 
that afflict poultry are educational 
and helpful to the farmers who at- 
tend. 

At the Phoenix meeting a num- 
ber of the finest specimens of various 
breeds raised in Arizona were shown 
and a few displays from out of the 


state were included in the exhibi- 
tion. A noted judge from another 
state awarded the premiums and 


spoke very highly of the fowls dis- 
played. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF ARIZONA 


By GEO. H. SMALLEY 


N ITS world - building 
Nature hid many cu- 
riosities in out-of-the- 
way places. At this 
late day there is prob- 
ably nothing that 
someone does not 
know about; yet it 

surprise many 
: who have _ traveled 
extensively to learn that in the in- 
terior of Arizona’s mountains there is 
hidden in Dead Man’s Canyon a mar- 
velous phenomena of wierd erosion— 
of hundreds of caverns radiating cir- 
cuitously beneath a great vaulted arch 
—and resting upon the crust, the farm 
of that sturdy Scotchman, Goodfellow, 
with fields of grain, pastures of al- 
falfa, rows of pear, peach, and apple 
trees in full bearing; and in a thicket 
of mulberry trees, a modern cabin oc- 
cupied by a venturesome mountaineer 
farmer. 


will 


From the sheer cliffs of the canyon, 
fifteen hundred feet above, where 
mountain trail meets the sudden de- 
scent to the peaceful farm scene in 


the basin, there is nothing to indicate 
that the farm rests upon a mere crust 
of lime; that the stretch of level land 
is but a great limestone dyke which 
widens the canyon in a sweeping half- 
circle, and is suspended by pillars of 
innumerable caverns—that this ex- 
panse is but the mask of the Natural 
Bridge of Arizona. 

When I made the descent to the 
cabin, I asked the farmer where the 
Natural Bridge could be found. With 
a proud, proprietary sweep of his 
hand, he replied: 

“You are standing right on it.” 

He guided me through green lanes, 
bordered by fruit trees, through fields 
of alfalfa, halting at a cleancut hole in 
the bare limestone. The aperture is 
perhaps ten inches in diameter—the 
erater of an extinct volcano, the exo- 


ARIZONA 


dus of the fragmentary materials 
that redeemed his one hundred acres 
of fertile farm land; or perhaps the 
last stage of completion, for it is ob- 
served that the aperture is gradually 
closing through incrustation slowly 
carried on by the lime-laden waters of 
the surface; but whatever it may sig- 
nify it is a hole in the great bridge, 
affording a telescopic view of the mar- 
velous hidden picture of Dead Man’s 
Canyon. 

Two hundred feet below are sombre 
pools where the waters of the creek 
drowsily loiter in age old tanks deep- 
cut in the limestone, one above the 
other—the water placid except for the 
perennial rain softly falling from the 
dome of the immense cone like a ben- 
edictory offering to its Creator. The 
swift-running creek is momentarily 
checked by the tanks in the rush of its 
waters to the Verde river, on to the 
Salt, the Gila and the sea. Here and 
there about the tanks are lodged great 
boulders, rounded and smoothed by 
the waters of the creek through ages 
of riotous turmoil. The limited view 


Stalactite 
Cavern 
at the 
Natural 
Bridge in 


Arizona 


from this point intensifies the desire 
to lose no time before exploring. 


The descent is made down a rough 
trail at one side of the 400-foot span. 
The trail resembles the famed Hogan’s 
slide into the Grand Canyon, cut by 
the intredid prospector years before 
the days of the Bright Angel burro 
trail—a series of foot and handholds; 
and the pioneer guide halts here and 
there to stretch his leg across the trail 
to keep you from tumbling headlong 
into the pools below. 


Beneath the arch one is seized by 
the appalling, silent grandeur of the 
great structure. The surface aper- 
ture now appears in the very center 
of a vast dome which stretches out 
250 feet from base to base, symmet- 
rically carved as a whirling, torrential 
eddy might have left it. The hole ap- 


The Ladder 
Route to 
the Upper 


Caverns 


pears now asatiny speck, the sombre, 
gray dome blue tinged by its light 
about the apex. At the base, caverns 
open to the secret chambers, and the 
pioneer guide has provided ladders 
that make it possible to reach these 
cliff apertures. From the ceilings of 
the caverns depend thousands of sta- 
lactites, and upon some of the walls 
are fantastic cloisters of vegetables, 
full-leafed branches of trees, all gro- 
tesquely formed as though nature had 
made these secluded caverns its play- 
ground of levity and mockery. 


The cavern openings resemble great 
caves, but they are only the drawing 
rooms of the subterranean castle. 
Apertures, some barely large enough 
for a person to crawl through, lead 
into the interior chembers; pits gape 
black and ominous from the walls, 
openings to caverns, honeycombed 
throughout the great limestone dyke 
—many of them yet to be explored. 
Unless one should blaze his route of 
exploration, he would have to be a 
close observer to trail himself out 


should he venture far into the net of 


winding halls and chambers of many 
exits. 

A remarkable feature of this curi- 
ous werk of nature is the process of 
petrifaction that is carried on by the 
waters of a small stream whose source 
is in the mountains at the edge of 
the farm. The water from the stream 
is used to irrigate the farm, and is 
spread out over the estate at the will 
of the farmer. It eventually flows 
over the arch and down the slopes in 
trickling streams, gathering and car- 
rying with it lime in solution, and 
any foreign substance that meets with 
this coalition is in due time turned 
to stony hardness. 


In the course of this stream, and 
beneath the arch of the bridge, a large 
rack has been built, and upon this are 
found hats, baskets, handkerchiefs, 
and all manner of articles, some in a 
perfect stage of petrifaction, and 
others in the first stages of incrusta- 
tion. 

Nothing escapes that falis in the 
path of this stream. One of the tales 
that you take with you from a visit 


A Partical View of the Great Span : 


to the place is the fate of a pig that 
fell over the arch into the water be- 
low and was killed by the fall. When 
the farmer found his pig it had turned 
to stone. 

A nearby is called Fossil 
Creek because of the numerous fossils 
that abound in its vicinity; and across 
the Verde River, a day’s journey, are 
Montezuma’s castle near Camp Verde 
and his bottomless well near Finney’s 
ranch, with its famous soda spring, 
on Beaver Creek, which add to the 
attractiveness of this 
phenomena. 


stream 


wilderness of 


Among the two hundred and fifty 
species of trees, shrubs, vines and 
plants that grow upon the Natural 
Bridge of Arizona, is a cypress tree 
which the Smithsonnian Institute de- 
clares is known only in Greece. It 
thrives in the bare limestone, and 
stands unique amid the mass of green 
foliage. 

Summer touring parties are now 
attracted to the place because of its 
cool breezes and ideal camping facil- 
ities, and the journey can be made 
the entire distance in an automobile. 
It was not until the past year that 
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the steep grade of Oxbow hill was 
diminished to a passable mountain 
highway not exceeding ten per cent 
at any point of the ascent. The road 
that leads from the mountain rim 
down to the bridge has an average 
pitch, allowing easy negotiation by 
automobiles. 

The nearest railway points are 
Flagstaff on the north, and Globe on 
the south, each about 125 miles dis- 
tant from the bridge. The journey 
from Phoenix to the bridge takes one 
over the superb mountain road built 
by the government to connect Phoe- 


Where All 
Manner of 
Articles are 
Turned to 
Stone by 
Incrustations 
of the Lime 
Water 


nix with the Roosevelt Dam, and from 
the dam the highway traverses the 
stored waters of the reservoir for a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, and follows the 
base of the Four Peaks, the majestic 
spires of the Mazatal Mountains. 
Arizona numbers its Natural Bridge 
second only to the Grand Canyon in 
attractiveness and in wealth of nat- 
ural phenomena; yet there are but 
few even who make their homes in 
Arizona who have seen or realize the 
great scenic wonders of this less- 
known spot in Dead Man’s Canyon. 


Arizona Scenery At The Fair 


A reproduction of the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona and the Pueblo Indian 
village will be the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe railroad’s exhibit at the 
1915 Universal Exposition. This will 
be a concession and an admission 
charge will be made to see this won- 
derful collection of exhibits, and one 
of the seven wonders of the world. 

It is estimated that the concession 
will occupy ground space covering 
300x700 feet and the railroad will ex- 
pend in the neighborhood of $250,000 
to install it. 

Walter Burridge, the famous scenic 
artist has been engaged to reproduce 
the Grand Canyon. It will be shown 
in staff and canvass, with every de- 
vice of the scenic painter brought 
into use. 

It is planned to give the spectator 


the first glimpse of the artificial can- 
yon from an observation platform. 
The rugged desert and its mighty 
chasm will open to view with much 
effect of well known paintings of the 
canyon which have been issued by 
the Santa Fe railroad and are hung 
in the railroad offices and hotels all 
over the world. 

The wonderful color effects to be 
seen in the Grand Canyon will be re- 
produced and this promises to be one 
of the great exhibits of the Exposi- 


tion. Indian tribes, Indian villages, 
will include representatives of the 
Pueblo, San Domingo, Navajo, Zuni 


and Hopi tribes of Indians. They will 
present their dances and customs in 
native costume and this in itself will 
be one of the attractions of the ex- 
hibit. 


LMOST tthe first 
thought that suggests 
itself to the  pros- 
pective home-seeker 
in a new land is, 
what of the climate? 
Arizona’s climate is 
the best in the world, 
a statement that 
needs no qualifica- 

In truth within the boundary 


tion. 
lines of the State can be found almost 
every desirable climate at almost any 
time of the year, certain sections of 
the State better advertised than oth- 
ers have kept before the public for 
many years the climatical virtues of 


their respective sections until the 
world is fairly well apprised of the 
facts in those localities. It is large- 
ly on the fame of these sections that 
the State’s reputation has been build- 
ed. These are places most frequented 
by winter tourists who never cease 
singing the praise of the balmy Ari- 
zona winters, but there are a 
thousand localities within the State as 
yet unknown to fame, and but dimly 
showing on the map yet they possess 
all the virtues of the more widely 
heralded spots. “Tell us more about 
the climate” is the daily refrain from 
the subscribers, home-seekers, and 
visitors, print something we can send 
back that will impress our friends 
with the delightful contrast between 
the winter seasons there and _ the 
weather we enjoy. 

The practical answer to the ques- 
tion from the home-seeker is that the 
weather bureau service, for many 
years well organized in the State, has 
complete data on the subject of 
weather and climate, in most of the 
leading towns of the State, and in 
many remote localities, this. data is 
absolutely dependable, is well com- 
piled, is published, and is available to 
any applicant. As a business propo- 
sition the prospective home-seeker 
should provide himself with this data 
and study it carefully in connection 
with the State map which will show 
him comparisons between localities, 
delightful contrast within short range 
and will enable him to judge also by 
the topography indicated by the map, 
of the climate in those localities for 
which figures are not available. 

Many people will not take this trou- 
ble, and to such this little reference 
to climate robbed of intricate details, 
may be of interest. 

For convenience divide the State 
into four parallel zones running East 
and West, let the region north of the 
Grand Canyon represent one zone, 
this is a wonderful country, Arizona’s 
terra in cognita, as yet but slightly 
explored though inhabited by a few 
pioneers who have lived there for a 
generation, its climate is that of the 
temperate zone, quite similar’ to 
Eastern States, and for the purpose 
of this article may be dismissed at 
once, as it is not now a region rapidly 
opening to settlement, though it will 
some day be a great country. 

The second zone would include that 
area south of the Grand Canyon to 
an imaginary line Hast and West 
through the center of the State, mid- 
way between Prescott and Phoenix. 
This might be called our cold country, 
it includes the highest peaks of our 
mountain ranges, some of which like 
the San Franciscos, and Mts. Thomas, 
Ord and Green’s Peak of the White 


Mountains are covered with perpetual 
and in these sections are the 
most delightful summer resorts. With- 
hour’s journey by wagon one 
drops to lower levels where winter 
climate is very like that to which the 
people of the Middle States are ac- 
customed, there may be very cold 
weather, or it may be as salubrious as 
any of the favorable seasons pointed 
to with pride by any State, as in the 
Southern zones, the dryness of the at- 
mosphere, the lack of rain, except at 
certain seasons, and leagues of virgin 
hill and forests where no invading 
poisons of civilization have found 
their way makes the air a constant de- 
light to him who breathes it. This 
zone is devoted more than any other 
to range industries, contains many 
National Forests where cattle and 
sheep are raised in large quantities, 
without the forests and other shelter 
the winters are severe on stock, and 
many sheep who range the lower 
levels in the summer time, in the 
winter time are driven south to what 
we shall call the third zone. 

The third zone created for the pur- 
pose of this article runs from mid- 
way between Phoenix, and Prescott 
to the Gila River. This is the region 
now best known and most advertised 
for its winter climate. It includes the 
famous Salt River Valley bordered on 
the north by the foothills of the Brad- 
shaws, and Marinette, a fruit growing 
district; and on the south by Mesa 
City and Chandler mesa; the upper 
Gila Valley, from San Carlos to Sol- 
omonville, a wonderfully large farm- 
ing section of which little has been 
said; vast plateaus in the Western 
part of the State now practically des- 
ert but subject to a measure of 
reclamation; the Colorado River In- 
dian reservation shortly to be _ irri- 
gated from the Colorado, and Yuma 
and vicinity where the government is 
perfecting one of its greatest irriga- 
tion projects. 

The last zone like the third one 
will be that area between the Gila 
river, and the Mexican line, its eli- 
mate is not greatly different from 
that of the third zone, but it is segre- 
gated for the reasons that its indus- 
tries are so widely different, being 
chiefly mining, and commercial life, 
with Tucson, Bisbee, Douglas, and 
Nogales as the centers. The climate 
of the eastern part of the fourth zone 
is slightly cooler than that of the 
third zone, the region being very 
mountanious; the western half is one 
vast desert. 

What shall be told of the climate 
of the third zone, the one most in the 
mind of the homeseeker? It is the 
seat of two great Government Recla- 
mation projects, and a countless num- 
ber of smaller enterprises promoted 
by private capital. 

Farming is the _ principal 
tion, and is conducted 
round, though there are numberless 
other kinds of profitable activities 
within it, there are large mining dis- 
tricts which furnish markets, but be- 
ing at higher altitudes 


Snow 


in an 


occupa- 
the year 


are not re- 


ferred to in this matter of climate. 
It is the land where the fields are 
green twelve months in the year, 


where cattle and horses have green 
pasture the year round, and where 
the bright sunshine prevails most of 
the time; it is the land of the orange 


(Continued on Page 15) 


The Good Roads movement is not 
new. But since the advent of the 
automobile in 1900 the movement has 
received greater impetus, with the 
result that every state has awakened 
to the great importance of good 
roads and has doubled its efforts at 
road-building. 

The agitation 
come from many 
been well directed, its object being 
to educate public opinion to realize 
the great social and economic value 
of good roads. Various automobile 
interests have been conspicuous and 
have backed their propaganda with 
plenty of cash. The farmers are not 
organized, though they should be, 
and in the final analysis they derive 
more benefit from good roads than 
any other class of people. 

One factor in the good roads move- 
ment which deserves special credit 
has been the Office of Public Roads 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This office not only has talked 
good roads, but has built good roads. 
During the last fiscal year thirty-two 
object-lesson roads have been built in 
various parts of the country, ranging 
in character from earth to bitumin- 
ous macadam. The office, too, has 
sent its experienced highway engi- 
neers to scores of places in consulta- 
tion on specific road problems and in 
many instances a model system of 
roads for an entire county has been 
planned in detail; a road-materials 
laboratory is maintained and _ hun- 
dreds of samples of rock, gravel, 
asphalts and tars have been tested; 
valuable research work has been Car- 
ried on with concrete, including tests 
of full sized culverts; and many other 
lines of investigation equally im- 
portant have been carried out. An 
interesting contrast is here presented. 
One county, wide-awake and _  pro- 
gressive, avails itself of the privi- 
leges offered by the Office of Public 
Roads, while neighboring counties, 
unaware of the opportunities or else 
self-satisfied, continue roadwork in 
the old-fashioned expensive way. 
Only one county in Arizona, Mari- 
copa, asked for and obtained an ob- 
ject-lesson road during the last fiscal 
Other counties may well take 


for good roads has 
sources and has 


year. 
note. 

The principle of state aid for high- 
ways was first established in New 
Jersey in 1891. A]l the states with 
few exceptions have adopted the prin- 
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ciple and have organized road de- 
partments. State aid accomplished 
three objects: First, a state high- 
way department or commission is in- 
variably better organized and _  se- 
cures a higher grade of engineering 
service than a county department; 
this results in better-built roads and 
more efficient expenditure of road 
funds; second, the burden of taxa- 
tion is equalized, the poorer, thinly- 
populated counties receiving assist- 
ance from the richer communities; 
third, trunk lines reaching continu- 
ously through many counties, per- 
haps across the state, are made pos- 
sible. In many states the main high- 
ways are built jointly by the state 
and county, the proportion of cost 
paid by the state varying from 33 to 
75 per cent. Under this system each 
county applies annually for a definite 
amount of the state fund. To show 
the eagerness to receive state aid. it 
is worthy of note that in many in- 
stances state funds have been over- 
subscribed and had, therefore, to be 
apportioned pro rata among the coun- 
ties. Undoubtedly this system stimu- 


lates larger county levies, and it has 
another desirable feature in giving 
every county an opportunity to cb- 
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was the first to provide a state fund 
for road-building. The report of the 
state engineer shows a total expendi- 
ture of about $550,000 for the three 
years 1909-1912. The fund for the 
current year is $250,000. The major- 


A Scraping Grader at Work. 


tain a portion of the state fund, and 
to profit from the superior skill and 
efficiency of the state highway de- 
partment. 


In Arizona the legislature of 1909 


Newly Constructed Earth Road Near Tempe. 


ity of the new state roads reflect 
great credit on the highway depart- 
ment. The plan of east-west roads 
and a main north-south road, joining 
county seats and the larger cities so 
far as possible, is one that appeals to 
all. The roads have been well laid 
out as to alignment and grade, and in 
most cases have been well built. 
Since roads are a public institution, 
open discussion and a little helpful 
criticism may not be out of order. 
The mistakes that have been made 
have been due largely to overhaste 
and lack of preliminary investigation. 
The building of any road must be 
preceded by considerable reconnais- 
sance work. The road materials that 
are eyailable should be examined and 
tested to determine their qualities. 
This involves a laboratory with suf- 
ficient equipment to make all the 
tests to which road metals are sub- 
jected. In some cases short stretches 
of road should be built experiment- 
ally. In general the main desiderata 
are: more preliminary testing of road 
materials, closer inspection of con- 
tract work, and sufficient increase in 
the engineering force to permit of 


of Milan, Italy. 


increasing the work of the depart- 
ment. The state highway depart- 
ment is an agency of great power and 
great possibilities. And it is capable 
of expansion to meet the needs of the 
larger road fund appropriations that 
appear imminent. 

The most neglected phase of road 
work is maintenance. Apparently 
the public demand is “millions for 
new roads but not one cent for main- 
tenance.” It is far easier to arouse 
interest in road building than in the 
desirability of maintaining the roads 
that have been built.. It has become 
an American habit to build fine roads 
at great expense and then permit 
them to depreciate rapidly. Many 
well-built roads have been entirely 
worn out in five years, when a main- 
tenance expenditure of 6 to 10 per 
cent of the first cost would have kept 
them in the pink of condition. Our 
state law has no specific provision 
for maintenance and consequently no 
real maintenance of the state roads 
has been attempted. The law might 
well be amended to require that the 
moment a road is finished organized 
maintenance must begin at once. Mr. 
M. O. Eldridge of the Office of Public 
Roads, who recently toured Arizona 
lecturing in the interests of good 
roads, advises the patrol system of 
maintenance, the system which has 
long been in use in European coun- 
tries, and has been adopted recently 
in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

The writer spent several 
in the irrigated provinces of 
and was on the _ public 
daily, often on foot. 
are maintained 


weeks 

Italy 
highways 
Those roads 
in perfect condition 
at all times, no incipient ruts. or 
chuck holes, well crowned, well 
drained. And frequently the writer 
passed a patrolman at work, the in- 
signia ‘““Via Provinciale’ showing con- 
spiciously on his red hat-band. He 
was always well provided with tools 
and at intervals along the roadside 
were heaps of road metal in reserve 
for making repairs. 

But the glaring defect in our sys- 
tem of road administration is in the 
expenditure of the county road funds. 
The sum total of the road tax levies 
in the fourteen counties of Arizona 
for the current year together with 
the poll tax for roads and the amount 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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This narrative is continued 
from the September issue of 
this magazine, having been in- 
terrupted by the death of the 
mother of the writer and the 
subsequent illness of the writer. 
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August 21— 

We are only a few hundred yards 
from the great northern rim of the 
eanon but the forest is so dense that 
our camp seems in a park on a moun- 
tain top. All the water here is in 
little canons that cut into the rim in 
ragged notches. 

Our horses scrambled down over a 
rough trail to a pool of clear water 
cold as the snow it had melted from 
and I went on above by a winding rope 
of path till the whole southern rim 
seemed to float out of the distance 
and the purplish blue vapor that fill- 
ed the lower gorge. 

We could see the trail up from the 
river to El Tovar and the buildings 
there and at Bright Angel Camp four- 
teen miles across on an air line but 
nearly five hundred miles away by 
the wagon road which we had been 
obliged to follow. The smoke from a 
train on the Grand Canon railroad 
drifted out and seemed strange enough 
—‘‘so near and yet so far.” 


In the afternoon three big hounds 
came baying into the tent and leaped 
around in the friendliest way and 
James T. Owens, the Game Warden 
of the Kaibab Forest Reserve rode 
into camp to guide us over the plateau 
where a stranger would be lost before 
he knew it. 

He unlocked the door of his log 
cabin and insisted on getting supper 
for us while I looked at the border of 
paws and skulls that bordered the 
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wall near the ceiling. The skins had 
been stripped off and it was only by 
the size that I could tell which were 
mountain lion and which were wiid 
cat and lynx; the skulls too looked 
grim enough with the dried muscles 
looking like a mummy face. 

Mr. Owens is one of the few gen- 
uine trappers and hunters of the old 
days; “The last of the Plainsmen” 
as the novelist, Zane Gray, whom Mi. 
Owens guided on trips after most of 
his unique material, called him in a 
fine story, based on the life of the 
Game Warden and his many adver- 
tures with the wild animals of the 
plateau. 

While we ate supper on a real table 
he told us that as a boy he trappec 
and hunted in Texas with an uncle 
who belonged to the day of Boone and 
the great hunters of the fur trade; 
then, still a boy, he lived on the 
ranch of Charles Goodnight and help- 
ed Mrs. Goodnight feed the first stray 
buffalo calves that followed the cat- 
tle to the corrals. Mrs. Goodnight 
cared for the hungry little waifs out 
of pure pity at first and no one 
thought of a herd of tame buffalo; 
but after a while Mr. Goodnight be- 
gun to experiment with the crosses 
on domestic cattle and in these Mr. 
Owens shared till he is now perhaps 
as good an authority on the subject 
as anyone living and owns the buf- 
falo herd which we had found long 
before in the House Rock Valley be- 
yond Lee’s Ferry. 

August 22— 


Today we started out on the trail 
to Greenland Point, through a forest 
where never a tree has felt the axe. 
The canon sides were hidden in 
masses of fir and spruce and yellow 
pine more thinly covered the level. 
The plateau is crossed back and forth 
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with sharp canons that run like a 
checkerboard in every direction and 
often seem to end against some cliff 
without reaching the rim. 


Strangers wandering in this maze, 
with the rim hidden half the time 
by the forest, can get hopelessly lost 
in no time. There are few trails that 
do not just end at some spot where 
cattle water in summer and the doz- 
ens of great limestone cliffs jutting 
out into the main canon make it 
pretty sure that no stranger would 
ever find the greatest of them alone. 


From Greenland Point the southern 
rim takes on a larger grandeur than 
one could have imagined, though it is 
still some two thousand feet lower 
than the white spur on which we 
stood when the ride was done. The 
San Francisco peaks and the group 
of peaks to west and east of them 
stood up on their plateau as if raised 
on some vast stage, the highest peaks 
streaked with snow and cut with blue- 
black lines of canons that looked like 
ledges of black rock. We could see 
all the mountains west to Seligman 
peak and perhaps some of the lower 
chains of hills were even farther 
west, and seen from the northern 
plateau they seemed more stern and 
rugged in outline than from any point 
in the region south of them. 


We had to leave our horses tied to 
trees back from the rim and walk 
out to the end of the point, and all 
along the ground was strewn with 
fossilized shells and crinoids, and the 
cliffs were of grayish-white limestone 
overgrown with most beautiful lich- 
ens, black, orange, and sage green. 
August 23— 

We rode today to Bright Angel 
Point where a very fair trail goes 
down to the river where Messrs. Rust 
and Wooley have a cable and “skip” 
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by which persons and animals are 
sometimes taken across the river. So 
far the trip has not attracted a great 
number of people but the cable is be- 
ing improved each year and it is 
only a matter of time when many vis- 
itors to the hotels on the southern 
rim will cross and spend a few days 
on the northern plateau and return 
to leave the canon by the present 
railroad. 

The roar of Bring Angel creek 
comes to the top of the point and 
there are several falls along the trail 
down which the water plunges and 
boils in foamy beauty. From the bot- 
tom the vast cliffs rise sheer for a 
thousand or two feet in one wall and 
the coloring all along is almost more 
beautiful than from the better-known 
southern rim. 

August 24— 

Today we took a pack outfit of two 
horses with food for several days and 
started for “Skiddoo Point,’ which in 
spite of its name is the most beau- 
tiful point along this part of the 
canon. The forest too was tall and 
unbroken except for little natural 
glades and shallow canons with grassy 
bottoms like the ravines of the plains 
country. In these the bracken fern 
grew in island-like clumps and 
asters from palest blue to purple were 
in full blossom, with many other flow- 
ers. The beauty of the whole way was 
a constant delight. 


As we neared the rim the Painted 
Desert came into view to the east and 
lying some four or five thousand feet 
lower than this point which is said 
to be nine thousand feet above the 
sea. I almost forgot the vast and gor- 
geously colored chasm at our feet the 
distant view was so strange and be- 
wildering and yet so beautiful. 

Echo Cliffs along which we had 
journeyed from Tuba City to Lee’s 
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Ferry and which had towered above 
us in very good sized mountains were 
now the northern wall of the desert 
and showed to be the ragged, broken 
edge of a “fault” where the earth 
had cracked and sunk and _ sagged 
away till it looked like a long piece 
of broken pie crust,—which may not 
be a very elegant description but is 
exactly what it is like, though burned 
and browned into the richest reds and 
purples veiled over with a haze even 
more wonderful than that which 
hangs always over the canon. 


Rolling westward from the cliffs, 
the desert dips into rounded hills and 
shadowed canons like a_ bird’s-eye 
view of some gigantic, frozen sea, but 
a sea of deeper reds and blues and 
streaked with brighter lines than any- 
thing but wet colors on an artist’s 
canvas could show. 


No words can tell how wierd and 
unearthly it looks, much as the moon 
may be, for to the southern edge the 
round crater cone of Black Butte 
stands out against the brigher color 
so distinct that the purple mirage 
around it seems almost volcanic 
smoke. 

Cutting the gorgeous desert clear 
across the canon of the Little Colo- 
rado seems another great break in 
the earth, ready to fall away perhaps 
and leave another ‘“‘fault-line” of peaks 
and another Painted Desert of rich- 
colored fragments. But however it 
seems to waver in the warm, bright 
haze it never becomes anything but 
a bottomless pit with jagged walls and 
dark side-canons where at a _ point 
or two one may see the river in a 
silver streak. 


By moonlight it was still more won- 
derful and I could scarcely leave the 
rim to go to bed, and when I did 
the forest under the moon was so 
fine I wanted to stay up to watch it. 
August 25— 

We rode today far through the for- 
est to a side-canon in which our 
hunter-guide has found many moun- 
tain lions and where we hoped the 
dogs might stir one out. Mr. Owens 
once climbed out up the rugged walls 
of this canon with the fresh skins of 
three mountain lions on his back and 
carried his gun and pistol beside. 

He found some lion pups in a cave 
here and was lying flat on his back 
to twist them out like rabbits with a 
stick when the dogs scented the 
mother and she made for the cave 
in such haste that she didn’t see Mr. 
Owens at all but clawed his back as 
she went in. He managed to get both 
her and the pups but it was at closer 


quarters than was pleasant. 
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It is here in this forest that Buf- 
falo Jones, who is a life-long acquain- 
tance of Mr. Owens, roped his moun- 
tain lions a few years ago and some 
of them were gotten in this very 
canon. We found nothing but a young 
tob cat which the dogs treed and 
which Mr. Owens killed and this even- 
ing roasted over the camp fire for 
their supper. They seemed to know 
just what was going on and watched 
the sizzling game on the hot coals, 
pushing close to the fire till it was 
ready to be cooled and eaten. 

I tried to get a picture of the roast- 
cat stuck full length on a green stick 
over the bed of red pitch chunks. The 
heat made it turn a little and it looked 
so like a child being cooked over the 
fire by cannibals that I thought of 
David Livingstone and his journeys in 
the African forests. The flesh and 
fat were white and delicate as fat 
lamb and the bob cat feeds only on 
fresh-killed meat, so when the Old 
Hunter, 2s I always called him to my- 


self, cut off a piece for himself and 
asked me to taste it I didn’t mind 
half as much as the first shrimps I 
ever ate and not a hundredth part as 
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much as the squirmy red lobster which 
I was tcld went into the pan alive. 
"he bkeb ect was fine, and a young 
mountr.n lon is better—as both the 
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Hunter and I knew from past ex- 
perience. 

The irappers of “Astoria” seemed 
to step out cf the shadows as I watch- 
ed the old man and his dogs; his 
spare, wiry body pliant as a Yew bow 
and strong as woven sinew; face firm 
and clean, long and square; big nose 
wita fire and courage in the curve, 
square chin of fine firmness, mouth 
as clean of evil Jines as the mouth 
of a fine boy. A face kind as the 
sun, an out-door face full of the spirit 
of forests and mountains—I liked to 
provoke the smile and the flash and 
twinkle in the blue eyes. 


That was easy—just get the young 
forester who had joined our party, a 
fine mountain-bred Mormon boy from 
Fredonia, to tell some of the 91d man’s 
lion-hunting adventures. He would sit 
and blush and presently move off on 
pretence of getting more firewood. On 
one trip with Scott Brown (the brave 
Fredonia boy who made such a record 
fighting forest fire for the lives of 
settlers and brother rangers in the 


great northwestern fire three years 


220) they wounded a big lion—these 
cougars average two hundred pounds 
apiece according to the Old Hunter— 
and it leaped far down the nearly per- 
pend-cular cliffs and crawled back on 
a narrow ledge overhung by the cliff 
so they couldn’t get a shot. 

They tied two ropes together and 
then Owens put the loop around his 
own waist—for brave Scott Brown is 
a married man and Owens had no one 
to leave behind if the lion charged too 
soon. Dangling over the cliff in 
Brown’s hands he went down to the 
ledge—it was so low he couldn’t shoot 
till he untied the hindering rope and 
braced into an easier position. The 
shot rang out and the smoke puffed 
up to Brown who saw the slack rope 
in alarm—and the cougar shot out 
over the cliff and tumbled over and 
over for thousands of feet and drop- 
ped into the canon-bottom—as a man 
might have dropped with luck the 
other way. It took two cr three hours 
stiff climbing to reach the bottom and 
find the carcass—torn into ribbons 
too small to ho'd anything but a 
bounty. 

This Kaibab Plateau was so full of 
lions and wolves when the Old Hunter 
came seven years ago that the stock- 
men had given up trying to raise 
hcrses and even lost grown stock as 
well as colts and calves. Owens had 
killed a hundred and eighty-four and 
trapped and roped a dozen or more 
alive and they were thinning out. 
August 27— 

We broke camp to move back to- 
ward the Warden’s cabin; the good 
of the lion killing showed today when 
Wwe saw little fawns in groups like 
calves among the bracken clumps and 
does snuffed at us and bounded away 
on “rubber tired legs.’ One big buck 
stood for his portrait with patience, 
even pomposity, and then strolled off 
as if no camera could really do such 
a creature justice—which was true. 

The grouse haye been protected by 
keeping the beb cats and other prowl- 
ers down and they went out of the 
frost-browned bracken on the sunny, 
open slopes with whizzing of wings. 

The rarest and prettiest sight of 
the whole day was a white-tailed black 
squirrel who darted away up a tree 
into a nest of pine needles like a big 
whisk broom. 


August 28— 


We made camp near the _ black 
squirrel’s home tree and my tent was 
pitched almost under it. At break of 
day he was down on the ground 
preening himself like a_ bird and 
whisking here and there like a playing 
ritten, with the plume of cream- 
white, satiny tail arched daintily over 
his back. They are a little larger than 
a gray squirrel and the color is really 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Another chapter has been written 
in water affairs in the Valley. When 
Secretary Fisher visited Phoenix in 
October an exhaustive brief was pre- 
sented by the water users and an ex- 
tended hearing was given by him in 
which were set forth the objections 
to the new form for water service 
contracts. Now comes the secre- 
tary’s formal answer in which he con- 
curs in an opinion of the assistant at- 
torney general for the Interior De- 
partment. 


In his letter the secretary states: 

“The principal objections to the ap- 
plications and the procedure therein 
prescribed, are to the clause in two 
of the application forms, requiring 
land owners to grant a right of way 
across their lands for the conveyance 
of water to the land of adjoining own- 
ers and the fact that the charges 
fixed in the applications or contracts 
for the delivery of water are upon an 
acre-foot rather than an _ acreage 
basis. It is contended that the 
clause first mentioned is illegal in 
that it seeks to deprive land owners 
of property without due process of 
law; that the method of charging for 
the carriage and delivery of water is 
unwarranted in law and in violation 
of the contract between the United 
States and the Salt River Associa- 
tion; also, that it is in violation of 
the decree of the District Court of 
the Third Judicial District, in the 
case of Hurley vs. Abbott. There 
is also a contention that as a matter 
of fact the effect of the charges fixed 
in the contracts will be to secure 
money in excess of the cost of main- 
tenance and operation for the pur- 
pose of devoting same to the con- 
struction work of the project. 


Generally speaking, the water users 
in the Salt River Valley may be di- 


vided into three classes: (1) Those 
land owners who have no vested 
water rights, who are depending 


wholly upon water furnished by the 
United States, are members of the 
water users’ association, and who 
have applied to the United States for 
water under the terms of the reclama- 
tion act; (2) those persons who have 
prior partial water rights in the 
natural flow of Salt River but such 
rights are insufficient to completely 
irrigate their lands, with the result 
that such persons have joined the 
water users’ association and have 
applied to the United States for an 


additional water supply under the 
reclamation act; (3) those persons 
who have, through prior appropria- 


tion and under decree of the court in 
Hurley vs. Abbott, a right to a suffi- 
cient water supply for the irrigation 
of their lands. 

Three forms of water applications 
or contracts were approved by the 
first assistant secretary, one for each 
of the classes described above. 


The third form of contract, pre- 
pared for those who have a full water 
supply under their appropriation and 
the decree of the court cited, does not 
contain the provision requiring them 
to grant rights of way over their 
lands for laterals to convey water to 
the lands of adjoining owners. The 
contract relates solely to the delivery 
of their water. As to the two other 
classes who seek to acquire an entire 
or partial water right from the 
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United States fcr the irrigation of 
their lands, it is perfectly legal and 
competent for the United States, act- 
ing as the constructor and operator 
of the reclamation works, to provide 
through contracts with those who 
seek to acquire water from such 
reclamation works, a way whereby 
the water conserved and _ delivered 
under the reclamation act may also 
be furnished to other land owners 
who have joined the Water Users’ As- 
sociation and have applied for water 
for the irrigation of their lands, 
where it is necessary to traverse the 
interyening lands of the first appli- 
cant in order to reach the lands of 
others. Such a contract is not a 
deprival of property without process 
or compensation. It is a matter of 
contract to which the land owners 
can agree or disagree as they see fit. 


* * * * * 


All the land must be reached by 
the service ditches, and some pieces 
of land will have to be crossed with 
the ditch, for it is never the case that 
every piece of land lies along the 
main ditch. It is true that each land 
owner might be paid for the area of 
land taken for ditches, but if that 
were done, the nominal cost of the 
project would be that much increased, 
and the cost divided and apportioned 
on all of the water-takers; so that as 
to most individual land owners it 
would be of little, if any, consequence 
whether they got pay for the land 
taken as ditch right of way and then 
repaid the United States, or whether 
the ditch goes nominally free across 
their land. It is a general rule in pri- 
vate irrigation projects that rights of 
way to cross a water users land are 
given as a condition to granting him 
a water right, and I can see no rea- 
son why the rule in government recla- 
mation projects should be different, 
as the giving of a right of way for 
ditches has become practically a gen- 
eral custom in the arid-land country. 


Moreover, it must be remembered 
that at the time provided for in the 
statute the irrigation system is 
turned over by the United States to 
the water users—the land owners. It 
is contemplated that it be turned 
over to them as a compact, completed 
system, consisting of canals, ditches, 
laterals, etc. The water users thus 
become a co-operative concern, a sort 
of irrigation district, from which 
each is to benefit equally with all 
others. It is important that there 
be enough land in the district or pro- 
ject to use properly and economically 
the last available inch of water. It 
must at once be seen that this could 
not be done unless ditches are con- 
structed over the lands of the owners. 
By this means, and by this means 
alone, all of the water may be availed 
of, and all the land which may be ir- 
rigated be brought into the project or 
district. 


When the land owner comes into 
the project, he comes in on the 
theory that he is to be a part of a 
great, mutual co-operative concern 
which is to make water available for 
all of the lands of the concern. The 
United States is not conducting these 
reclamation projects as a private or 
money-making enterprise; it is simply 
advancing the money for their con- 
struction for the benefit of the land 


and for their future owner- 
ship; the cost of construction to be 
repaid to the United States to be 
used again for other projects. It cer- 
tainly is not depriving a land owner 
of his property without due process 
of law or without compensation to re- 
quire, as a condition to the construc- 
tion of the project, that those who 
enter it shall allow ditch rights of 
way without being paid therefor in 
money. They are compensated there- 
for by the individual benefit they de- 
rive from the success of the mutual 
concern itself, without which success 
they would derive no benefit at all. 


owners 


* * * * * 


With respect to the charge for 
water service, it is true that those 
persons who have, through prior ap- 
propriation and decree of the court, 
a full water right to their lands, are 
entitled to so much water as they can 
beneficially use, and that in a sense 
the United States is a carrier of 
water merely. It has, however, the 
undoubted right to impose a reason- 
able charge for the carriage and de- 
livery of the water, and the fact that 
this charge is made on an acre-foot 
rather than acreage basis does not 
violate any rights of the parties con- 
cerned. A number of elements enter 
into the charge made for this car- 
riage and delivery and include cost of 
carriage and delivery, reasonable 
betterments and improvements and 
interest upon the money invested in 
the works for the diversion and car- 
riage of the water. In addition, it 
must be remembered that the right 
acquired by appropriation was to di- 
vert the natural flow of the river. 
Such appropriators had no storage 
reservoir and were unable to obtain 
a water supply for the irrigation of 
the lands during the low water per- 
iod of the river. By virtue of the con- 
struction of the Roosevelt reservoir 
by the United States they are en- 
abled to share in the advantage de- 
rived from the storage of flood wat- 
ers, which affords a constant and reg- 
ular supply of water during the en- 
tire irrigating season. Properly, 
therefore, their reasonable share of 
storage costs may be included in the 
charges imposed by the United 
States for the delivery of water to 
them. 


The increase of price per acre-foot 
after the first two feet required is 
not unreasonable when it is remem- 
bered that the carriage of a larger 
amount of water involves additional 
expense for the operation and main- 
tenance of the distributing system. 
Further, the greater the amount of 
water used on the land the more 
water will escape into subsoil, appear 
on adjacent lands, and involve the 
United States in expense for drainage 
works, 


Under the acre-foot method the 
charges are more equitably assessed 
than under the acreage basis, because 
each water user pays exactly for the 
water delivered to him and all water 
users who use the same amount of 
water pay exactly the same amount 
therefor. It is an eminently fair and 
equitable arrangement, and I am un- 
able to find that it is violative of the 
reclamation act or of the contract 
with the water users’ association. In- 
deed, I understand that the general 


principle is conceded, but that you 
wish to be sure that the water can be 
and will be measured with substan- 
tial accuracy. - I trust that the plan 
suggested when I was in Phoenix for 
testing and checking these measure- 
ments is working satisfactorily, 

No evidence has been submitted, 
nor am I able to find that any of the 
charges proposed to be levied are to 
be devoted to the construction of 
reclamation works for the benefit of 
other lands. The moneys received are 
required under the law and regula- 
tions to be paid into the treasury and 
no attempt is being made to create 
from these charges a fund for the 
construction of other works. I am 
unable to find that the charges im- 
posed upon any of the water users in 
the contracts approved September 16, 
1912, are unreasonable or excessive, 
and it is believed that those water 
users who use the water delivered in 
a careful and economical manner will 
obtain a sufficient supply for the com- 
plete irrigation of their lands for a 
very reasonable amount. 


The arrangement proposed under 
the forms of contracts approved by 
the First Assistant Secretary is be- 
lieved to be strictly in accordance 
with the law, fair and equitable, and 
calculated to produce such careful 
and economical application of the 
water to the lands as will prove to be 
for the benefit of all concerned. The 
petition for modification of the ap- 
proval of September 16, 1912, is ac- 
cordingly denied. If experience shows 
that it needs modification I shall be 
glad to have definite information and 
suggestions upon the particular points 
affected.” 


Construction work, during the past 
month includes the completion of the 
Western canal and the turning of a 
small stream into that waterway to 
prepare it for the carrying of a larger 
“head” of water. By means of this 
canal between six and seven thou- 
sand acres of land mostly homestead 
entries, directly south and across the 
river from Phoenix will be brought 
into immediate cultivation. This 
canal building was co-operative. 

Widening of the Grand Canal has 
been completed by the Water Users’ 
Association making that distributing 
channel uniform and continuous from 
the cross-cut power plant to the Agua 
Fria. It removes the last section of 
Appropriators’ Canal which paral- 
leled the old Grand for several miles. 
The new canal having more than the 
capacity of both the old ditches. 

Work by the Reclamation Service 
at the Evergreen waste gates and In- 
dian Bend spillway has progressed 
sufficiently so that irrigation opera- 
tions may be resumed by the turning 
down of a big stream through the 
Arizona canal. 


Demands for water increase with 
the return of the growing season and 
also with a large acreage prepared 
for late grain sowing. Land which 
has been in cultivation has been dried 
by freezing weather so that it re- 
quires more than the usual amount 
of water to put it into proper condi- 
tion. 

Cleaning is the chief expense of ir- 
rigation operations in a climate where 
vegetable growth is so rapid as in the 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Gamcl Back . ae 


Oh, Camel Back through an infinity 

Of desert solitude,with thy nose deep 

Inthe hot sands and thy great hump aheap 
Of granite boulders, thou doth lie and see 
The wind blown sand beat ruthlessly ; 

The pitiless sun his hot rays doth send; 

| Fierce desert winds strive thy great form to rend. 
| But thou, immovable, attimes doth seem 

So near at hand, with light footstep | fain 
Would cross the dry and cacti covered plain 
Again,far of f wrapped ina purple dream, 
Or green or agure,or inredfire flame, 
Thou liest, and of glory hath no lack , 

Oh, changing and unchanging Gamel Back ! 


Mary ©. Leverich . 


THE GACTUS 


Stately—silent—splendid, Her beauty of form and color 


Sentinel Sahuaras stand, 
At foot of the couchant Camel 
They watch a slumbering land. 


Giants in form, these guardians, 
Grim and unmoved they await, 
But the sleeper enchanted abides, 


Her dream sought prince comes late. 


Is dower of charm untold, 
Barren, alluring, she slumbers 
Like fabled princess of old. 


Waits for the kisses of moisture, 
Melted from pure, snowy beds. 

Gathered in basin and channel 
From mountain and water-sheds. 
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CAMEL BACK MOUNTAIN 


The Real 


THE ROSE 


And Lo! The awakened acres The centuries that he guarded 
Are fertile and fair today; Have passed and gone from earth; 
The Sahuara, grim and silent, Grey, crushed ribs of his prostrate 
form 


Has fallen to dust away. } 
To roots of the Rose, gave birth. 


A Rose from his ash arisen And men have wrought this miracle 
Is gently swayed by the breeze, As science taught them the way, 
Her tinted petals drifting At foot of the couchant Camel 
SS In the shade of orchard trees. Flourish fig and palm today. Oo 


Synopsis—‘The Knotted Cord” is a 
story of an uprising of the Pueblo In- 
dians against Spanish rule. A Span- 
ish grandee, dying, leaves a legacy to 
his two grandsons in America. The 
first chapters of the story tell of the 
intrigues of one of them, Luis Car- 
bajal, against the other, Captain eHr- 
rera—the adventures of the latter’s 
son, Diego, and an Indian lad named 
In the last issue the boys, who 
present at an Indian council, 
are discovered, Juan escapes but 
Diego is bound and is about to be 
slain during a ceremonial dance, 
when a sphere filled with explosives 
is touched off by Captain Herrera, 
disguised as a Navajo shamen, and 
a friendly Indian, who cuts the lad’s 


Juan. 
were 


bond during the uproar. Diego es- 
capes, finds Juan, learns that his 
father is living, and in a desperate 


foot race in which they are harrassed 
by unfriendly Indians, they come in 
sight of the walls of Santa Fe, carry- 
ing the good news that her husband 
is living to Senora Herrera. 


After he is rested, Diego accom- 
panies his mother on a visit to 
the governor. It has been reported 


to his excellency that the alcade of 
San 


Ildefonso was murdered by the 
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Indian lad Juan and his father, 
Mateo, and he questions Diego, whom 
he has been told has a knowledge of 
the matter. Diego hesitates to re- 
peat what he knows, he must incrim- 
inate his father’s relative and bitter 
enemy, Capt. Luis Cabajal, which his 
father has explicitly forbidden him 
to do. Juan is to be shot at sunrise 
on the morrow. Diego cannot speak 
and prove Juan innocent of crime, 
but the pleading of his mother and 
himself secure Juan’s life. He is held 
in captivity and the Spanish soldiers 
in the fort of Santa Fe prepare for 
war and siege against the Indians in 
rebellion against Spanish rule. 

AS a means of causing the capibu- 
lation the Indians divert the Rio 
Santa Fe that furnishes water to the 
town. Diego’s mother becomes ill of 
fever—there is no mater to dampen 
the cloths on her face and the boy de: 
cides to slip from the fort at night 
to get water at any cost. Juan es: 
capes from the corral and joins him. 
Returning with the life-giving mois- 
ture, they find a band of allies from 
The boys 
enter with them, rejoiced to find their 
fathers in the party. 


La Canada at the gate. 


Chapter XIV. 

AT BAY. 
ERGEANT BAR- 
RIOS had returned 
from breakfast, and 
sat repairing the 
stock of his match- 
lock, when Diego 
awoke. 

wis EWOl salkedoky soaks 
boy,” reassured the 
soldier. “The  cap- 
tain saw you sleeping, and said not to 
waken you. You were on duty last 
night, it seems.” 

The Spanish boy blushed. 
know what I was doing?” 

“Nursing the sick, wasn’t it? Did 
you see the refugees from La Can- 
ada? There was another miracle. 
Every night of their journey here, 
Santa Barbara would appear before 
them, and show them the way. If 
it had not been for her, not one of 
them would have reached Santa Fe 
alive.” 


“Do you 


“T saw them come through the 
gate,” replied Diego, “but I did not 
see Santa Barbara.” If he had dared 
he would have made reference to an- 
other Barbara whom he did see. But 
if Sergeant Barrios had not already 
knowledge of the arrival of Dona 
Mariana and her daughter, it was 
likely that their presence was a part 
of the mysterious secret that seemed 
to fill the air, which he was evidently 
expected to do his share in guarding. 


“No, I suppose not,’ returned the 
soldier. “Santa Barbara would doubt- 
less leave when they came in sight 
of the villa. The danger would be 
over then. But surely it was a mir- 
acle, or they would never have been 
able to find their way through so hos- 
tile a country.” 

“That is sure enough,” assented the 
boy. “It was wonderful. Were all of 
the refugees from La Canada?” 

“Yes,” 
"except © 


replied Sergeant Barrios, 
few that had come down 


from San Juan to La Canada, the 
first day of the rebellion. Here, help 
me twist this thing. Jete Zepida broke 
the stock of his matchlock over a 
big fellow’s head the day of the sortie 
and he has no skill to fix it. There, 
that is it. Twist it tight. Hold it 
till I tie it. There, that will do nicely. 
Now, to your breakfast. You may do 
police duty around the camp this 
morning, and at the second watch we 
will go over and help the carpenters 
on a new tower at the corner. Some 
of the rebels were prowling about the 
walls last night and Governor Oter- 
min thinks a sharper lookout should 
be kept.” : 

“Perhaps it was the refugees,” sug- 
gested Diego. 

“No, it was before they came. Be- 
sides, Don Luis’ party came from the 
west and these prowlers were on the 
other side. Sergeant Gomez says it 
might have been witches, for many 
other queer things happened last 
night. Something broke the bars on 
the window of the carcel.” 

“Why do you say witches?” asked 
Diego. ‘“Couldn’t a prisoner have done 
Lie 

“There was no _ prisoner except 
your friend Juan, the Indian boy, and 
he seems to have known naught about 
it, for if he had, there was the win- 
dow wide open and he certainly would 
have escaped. Padre Duran’s clerk 
says that one can always look for 
mysteries at such a time as this.” 

“I suppose so,” assented Diego 
briefly. “If I hurry through my work, 
may I get off for a few minutes be- 
fore the second watch? I would like 
to see how my mother fares.” 

The sergeant readily assented and 
the boy hurried away to breakfast. 

The garrison was now beginning to 
show in earnest the effect of the siege 
and the poor horses were nearly wild 
with thirst. A considerable supply of 
wheat was still on hand but in the 
dread of the needs of the future, it 
was doled out most sparingly. The 
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few sheep and goats had been killed, 
and dogs were beginning to be highly 
esteemed as an article of diet. The 
soldiers who were inured to hardship, 
endured the enforced privations with 
but little discomfort. Small children 
and those in feeble health were af- 
fected the most. Sickness, which is 
always incident to a _ siege, was 
spreading, and from many a_ suf- 
ferer’s pallet could be heard the bab- 
bling of delirium. Old men sat hud- 
dled in their sarapes, and gazed va- 
cantly before them. Mothers with 
anxious faces crooned over fever- 
sticken infants, and young girls who 
had danced and sung a few nights 
before, went about their duties with 
the listless steps of the aged. 

By nine o’clock Diego had com- 
pleted his stint of work and _ pre- 
sented himself at the door of the 
palacio. The sentry was sorry, but 
he could not be admitted. 

“But why? And where is my —is 
tracted boy, “ I must see her.” 

“IT was notified to report to you that 
she was much better, but you. cannot 
enter.” 

“But what? And where is my—is 
there any one with her?” 

“Why, yes,’ said the man indiffer- 
ently, “there are a lot of cackling old 
women in there. Now be off, or the 
sergeant will be after me.” 

Dazed at this rebuff, the boy made 
his way along the colonnade to the 
door of the governor’s apartments. In- 
side, could be seen officers passing 
back and forth. Diego stepped up to 
the sentry. “I must see the gover- 
nor,” he said, “my business is very 
important.” 

The guard shook his head. ‘“That’s 
what they all say, ‘I must see the goy- 


ernor. I am very important.’ The 
governor is busy. He can see no 
one.” 


“Can’t you take my name in to 
him? I am Diego de Herrera.” 

“Yes,” said the man grimly, “I 
know you. You nearly got me in the 
guard house once by running over 
me. The governor is not seeing boys 
today. They are holding a council 
of war. Move along, pronto, you are 
blocking the door,” 

With a queer feeling in his throat, 
the boy turned away, and seeing a 
soldier standing near, whom he knew 
to be the night guard at the carcel he 
hurried to him. The man did not seem 
inclined to conversation, but Diego 
persisted. After a few preliminary 
sentences about the siege and the In- 
dians outside, the boy asked casually, 
“Is it true that there are witches 
around the garrison? Sergeant Bar- 
rios says there are, and that some of 
them broke the bars on the window 
of the carcel last night.” 

“T’d like to run my sword through 
the witch that did it,’ replied the 
man angrily. 

“Did the witches hurt the Indian 
boy?” 

“The boy is allright. It is afortunate 
thing that he did not notice that the 
bars were gone. The governor said 
he would shoot me if the boy got 
away. Witches? I don’t believe—” 
Here he stopped and looked at Diego 
keenly. “Ah, yes! You are the boy 
that the young Indian talked so much 
about. Did you break those bars?” 

“No,” said Diego shortly. And now 
that he was assured of Juan’s safety, 


he wanted to be off as quickly as 
possible. ‘‘No, I did not. How could 
I when a faithful guard like you was 
watching all the time?” 

As he moved away there was the 
roll of a drum at the plaza gate. It 
was the call for the change of sen- 
tries. The boy ran to where Ser- 
geant Barrois and some twenty sol- 
diers were assembling. 


“Axes,” said the sergeant. “Diego, 
can you fell a tree?” 

The Spanish boy saluted. ‘Yes, 
Sergeant.” 

“Bien. We shall have to get down 
most of the trees in the plaza to 
build up that look-out. Now men, 
quickly. We ought to get a dozen 


of them down by noon.” 

As they hurried along, Diego ven- 
tured one question. 

“Oh, your friend, Captain Carbajal-” 
grinned the sergeant in reply. “The 
governor has him outside the wall 
working a crowd of laborers in the 
trench.” 

All the rest of the day, with only 
a short hour for dinner, the boy chop- 
ped at trees and shaped logs. Blis- 
ters came on his hands, but he tied 
cloths around them and kept at work. 
All the time his mind was in a whirl. 
Why this mystery? Why should his 
father stay in hiding? Was he, too, 
a prisoner? Had Captain Carbajal, 
with his lies, turned the governor 
against him? Was there any signifi- 
cance in the fact that all the other 
officers of the garrison were in the 
palacio, where a council of war was 
being held, while Captain Carbajal 
was outside the walls in the trench? 

Where were Dona Mariana and 
Barbara? If his mother was better, 
why was he not allowed to see her? 
Had the water which he and Juan 
risked so much for the night before, 
reached her? He Jiked to think that 
perhaps it was that which had has- 
tened her recovery. 

And the council-of-war—what was 
that for? That was the easiest of 
all to guess. Something had to be 
done, and that quickly to save Santa 
Fe. The few cisterns had been emptied 
and the water supply was almost 
gone. Would an expedition be sent 
out tonight after more? Would a re- 
treat t the south be begun? It was 
reported that many of the Indians at 
Isleta would be friendly to them. 
Would it be possible to break through 
the surrounding line of rebels? But 
why worry about that now? He was 
helping Sergeant Barrios build a 
block-house. That was enough for 
one afternoon. 

So the day wore away, and the time 
came for the little cakes of flour and 
water, and the suspicious looking 
chili con carne that constituted his 
supper; and then a messenger came 
up and said something to Sergeant 
Barrios; and the old soldier looked 
grave, and came over to where the 
boy sat, and put a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“The governor has sent for you,” 
he said. “You are to report at the 
audience room at once.” 

With a hasty rub at his dust- 
begrimed hands and face, and still 
dustier clothing, the boy followed, 
with misgivings in his heart. 

The audience room, which had 
seemed so bare and empty on his last 

(Continued on Page 14) 


HE Festival, which has 

been _ planned for 
February 14th and 
15th, at Phoenix, has 
for its purpose the 
telling of the story 
of Arizona, which 
story is in a measure 
the story of the 
“Dawn of America,” 
the story of this land of the South- 
west which was old when Egypt was 
in swaddling clothes, which was old 
when the Pyramid tombs of the Egyp- 
tians were undreamed of. This Ari- 
zona was a land of giant castles and 
peaceful homes. In the days when 
the mammoth roamed over Northern 
Europe the inhabitants of Arizona 
were practicing irrigation. The stories 
of the “Seven Cities of Cibola” were 
not all myth, and while little has been 
left of the writings of the ancients 
the field of conjecture is wide, and 
evidences of civilization and culture 
are not scarce. The oldest house in 
America, Casa Grande, was a ruin in 
the Fifteenth Century, when first 
seen by white men, and the structure 
and other buildings in its vicinity 
contain evidences of engineering skill, 
the principles of which are in prac- 
tice today. Cliff dwellings have their 
walls still standing and all the re- 
cords of their builders are lost in an- 
tiquity. 

The opportunity of portraying this 
story of intense interest has fallen to 
the lot of Phoenix, the Capital City of 
Arizona. Phoenix is well situated for 
the carrying out of the scheme of the 
great pageant. It occupies what in 
all probability was once the site of 
the famed, fabulously rich City of 
“Cibola,” of which Coronado went in 
vain search. Around it, through the 
valley, are ruins of buildings, which 
men who know tell us were once 
great store houses and homes. Near- 
by is a great ruin, which is said by 
many .to be all that is left of the 
famed ‘Temple of the Sun.” Here 
can be portrayed the meeting of Cor- 
tez and Montezuma. It is a central 
ground where north meets south, and 
east gets together with the west. 
Here can be portrayed the develop- 
ment of the Indian races which have 
for countless generations occupied 
the lands of the Southwest. Here 
can be portrayed the first coming of 
that band of hero priests, vanguard 
of another civilization, the Francis- 
can Padres. Here on Arizona soil is 
the oldest and most perfect mission 
building in America, the San Xavier 
Mission. All of its history and all of 
these types of interesting people and 
races will be featured and seen in all 
their former glory. The Hopi Indian, 
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in his religious salutations, begins 
with an appeal to the sun. Standing 
erect, on the steep edge of some 


great mesa, he, with hands 
stretched to the east, makes his 
peace with the “Light,” which wak- 
ing the world, turns the desert gray 
to the glint of gold. 


out- 


In the Parade will be Indians 
at their various favorite occupa- 
tions of silver work, basket weav- 
ing, blanket and pottery making. 


In the groups of warrior men, each 
garbed in the costumes of earlier 
days, present day Indians will illus- 
trate modern methods and the mod- 
ern home-life which the Indians of all 
tribes has taken to. The Aztee and 
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Toltee races, those early builders of 
Temples to the Sun will be featured 
in the costumes of which we have re- 
cord. Tableaux having reference to 
important incidences in their history 
will be shown. The Calendar Stone 
of the Aztec had no date which stands 
out more prominently than the day of 
the Annual Festival of the Sun, the 
“Sun Fete,’ when the thank offer- 
ings to their chief deity were made 
by all. The early pioneer who made 
possible to the white man the settle- 
ment of the state, the hardy miner 
and the prospector who also helped 
in the development and did so much 
in the great “Awakening of the West” 
will all be featured. All these and 
more will be part of the human pic- 
ture story. Modern features of irri- 
gation, forestry and mining will be 
displayed. Irrigation, we are _ told, 
was practiced in Arizona at a date so 
far distant that the oldest history 
has no complete record of it. Today, 
in following the giant canals of the 
great Salt River Irrigation Project 
there are to be traced the lines of 
prehistoric canals. These canals are 
laid with a precision and accuracy of 
measurement that cannot be excelled 
by engineers of today. In those days 
ihe transformation from a thorn-cov- 
ered plain to a green, smiling valley 
was effected. Today the changing 
of a desert land to a smiling garden 
of flowers has been re-enacted, and 
one feature of the “Fete” will be the 
flowers of Arizona, illustrated by a 
charming group of young ladies from 
the high school. The young men from 
the high school will also take active 
part and feature another important 
branch of Arizona life. The fraternal 
crders have taken a keen interest and 
many of the important divisions are 
being handled exclusively by differ- 
ent lodges. 


Friday, February 14th, the date of 
Arizona’s admission to Statehood, 
will see the opening day of the 
“Fete.” There will be a gathering «cf 
state officials unique in the history 
of Arizona. Members of the Legis- 
lature, the Board of Supervisors of 
each and every county in Arizona, 
the Mayor of each incorporated city 
in the state have all been invited ‘o 
be present. Vice President elect Mar- 
shall, together with the Governor 
and State officials, will review the 
The green of restful pastures, of rich 
parade. A human flag made up of 
250 school children in costume will 
sing the rejoicings of the citizens. 
All Arizona will be there and be wel- 
ccmed. On Saturday, February 15th, 
there will be held the great pageant 
which will illustrate, by means of liv- 
ing pictures, the history of the state. 

Arizona’s golden sunshine and the 
green of fertile valleys have been se- 
lected by the Festival Committee as 
the official colors. Green and Gold. 
The green of restful pactures, of rich, 
luscious fields, of verdant forests and 
broad, smiling acres. Gold, suggest- 
ing the millions of mineral wealth in 
copper, gold, silver, and other min- 
erals and metal which each year are 
taken from the hills. Gold of the un- 
told millions still lying hidden and 
awaiting the closer investigation of 
man,—the gold of illimitable_ re- 
seurces in lumber, cattle, sheep, farm 
and agricultural products. The 
sold that lures men on to deeds of 
daring, and the green that spells rest 


THE AZTEG SUN FETE 


and refreshment after labor. All 
Arizona will be quick to adopt the 
cclor combination that has been de- 


cided upon, and the Green and Gold 
of Arizona will quickly become fa- 
mous, and as suggestive as the color 
scheme adopted by any state or any 
celebration. 

In selecting a name, the committee 
after very long deliberation, has de- 
cided upon one that will appeal with 
interest to people all over the coun- 
try. “Sunland” or the Festival of 
the Sun” were early suggestions. 
These are applicable, because we, 
here in Arizona, owe much to our 
glorious warm, life-giving sunshine. 
Sunshine spells health and vigor. The 
purifying rays of sunlight are re- 
freshing and inspire to glorious and 
golden deeds. Another suggestion 
was the “Aztec Festival’, and this 
name has much to claim the attention 
of people all over the country. Stories 
of Aztec life have been printed in 
great numbers. The air of mystery 
which surrounds the Aztec race has 
wrapped in the folds of doubt a 
world-wide lure. By combining the 
two and changing the word Festival 
to Fete, “Aztec Sun Fete” was se- 
cured and decided the most interest- 
ing and appropriate. Arizona has a 
great claim to many of the most im- 
portant features of Aztec history, and 
the claims of the state to the ‘“Sun- 
land” of America is undisputed. The 
“AZTEC SUN FETE” then on Febru- 
ary 14th and 15th will this year mark 
the beginning of a series of Festivals 
which will grow in interest and ex- 
tent year by year. 


Good Roads 


(Continued from Page 6) 
received from the U. S. Forestry Ser- 
vice for roads is approximately $350,- 
000. 

This sum exceeds the state fund 
by 40 per cent. But this great fund 
is wastefully administered; there is 
absolutely no competent supervision 
in its expenditure. It is no rashness 
to assert that the actual road work 
accomplished with the county road 
funds is about one-half of what ought 
to be accomplished. And why? 

Since the days of MacAdam and 
Telford it has been conceded that 
road building is a science, as_ is 
bridge building, or ore-smelting, or 
electric power, and that it belongs to 
the profession of engineering. Now 
to use a parallel case for illustration, 
who would entrust the performance 
of a surgical operation to a plumber? 
No, a highly trained experienced 
graduated surgeon would be sought. 
Who would consult the ice man for 
legal advice? Why is it that, while 
our laws require an M. D. for health 
officer or county physician and a 
practicing lawyer for county attorney 
or for superior judge, yet anybody is 
good enough for county superinten- 
dent of roads. The only qualifica- 
tion for the last named position is to 
be able to get the popular vote. The 
office of county superintendent of 
roads should be appointive, not elec- 
tive. The appointee should possess 
the two qualifications of theoretic 
training and practical experience — 
the combination without which the 
great engineering accomplishments 
of the age would be impossible. He 
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should be thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of physies and mechanics, 
should 


edge of roads, including all classes of 


and he have a broad knowl- 


road surfaces and of bridges and cul- 


verts. He need not be a resident of 


Arizona; better indeed if he comes 
direct from road _ building in some 
other state. Maricopa County is 
spending $70,000, on roads this year 
and the superintendent’s salary is 
$1800. Imagine two applicants for 
the position, one a competent high- 
way engineer, the other an incompe- 
tent. It is incontrovertible that the 


former would be able to save to the 
county ten times his salary through 
his superior designs and methods of 
working. 

Unfortunately the office is made 
elective by the state constitution, and 
the constitution is not easily changed. 
Several courses are open to solve, 
or partially solve, the difficulty. 
First, the constitution can be amend- 
ed, and at the same time other fea- 
tures of a short ballot may well be 
included. Second, a board of super- 
visors can employ a highway 
neer, who shall perform 
under the authority of 
superintendent of 


engi- 
his duties 
the county 
roads. This plan 
is applicable particularly to the 
larger counties. Third, let the state 
highway department be enlarged so 
as to have jurisdiction over all main 
travelled roads; then minimize the 
county departments. Make generous 
appropriations for the state road 
fund, and reduce the county levies. 
The “Zeitgeist” is for better roads, 
for graded roads, well-crowned, with 
surfaces that are hard and smooth 
and dry, with culverts and bridges at 
stream crossings; and the people 
are willing to stand the cost of these 
roads. An era of road building is 
surely coming. But the people want 
a dollar’s worth for a dollar; and 
road funds must be expended more 
judiciously, more efficiently than in 
the past. Let us have surgeons for 
surgery, lawyers for legal advice and 
“engineers” for road-building. 


Diary of a Journey 
Through Northern 
Arizona 


more a beaver-wine than a_ black. 
They are so very rare that few natur- 
alists, even, have seen one and the 
government museums ordered that the 
Old Hunted should send them a dozen 
skins for mounted specimens. 

He hated mightily to obey that or- 
der for he talks to the shy little things 
as if they were children—but no one 
else is ever allowed to shoot them, 
so my morning visitor would wear his 
sleek fur and vanity plume till some 
owl or hawk caught him asleep, or age 
turned him into a white squirrel. 

(@) 
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By Charlotte H. Gardner. 
Our earthly path is scattered 
With mingled of shade 
shine; 
Sharp thorns and briars flaunt beside 
The fairest fruit of tree and vine. 


wide, 


warp and 


There is no life however blessed, 
That has not felt the sting of pain; 
No floweret by the sun carressed, 


3ut hath endured the wind and 
rain. 
Someday unto our wondering sight, 


In God’s own time, will stand re- 
vealed, 
The mystery of Wrong and Right; 
Why brambles grow in flowering 


field. 
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TITLE TO PUBLIG LANDS 


Ey JAMES G. DOBBINS, CG. E. 


HERE is in Arizona, 
several million acres 
of Government land 
open to homestead, 
desert entry and scrip 
filing. 

To make a home- 
stead entry you must 

Sass be an American citi- 
= zen (or have declared 

your intentions to become such), the 

head of a family and over 21 years of 
age. This opens this class of entries 
to all citizens of the United States of 
legal age, except married women, and 
allows the filing upon 160 acres or 
less. As one of the requirements for 

a homestead entry is residence on the 

land, the question of citizenship of 

the state in which the land is located 
does not enter into it. A resident of 

New York can, while visiting Arizona, 

file on land and give his New York ad- 

dress as his home postoffice, but he 
must establish a residence on the land 
within six months and make it his 
home, living upon it at least three 
years after the time of establishing 
actual, permanent residence thereon. 

During each year the entryman may 

be absent from the land five consecu- 

tive months, by notifying the Land 

Office of such intended absence, but 

during the other seven months ofthe 

year he must be a continuous, bona 


a 


fide resident on the land. He must 
also cultivate not less than one- 
sixteenth of the area of his entry, be- 
ginning with the second year, and 
pot less than one-eighth, beginning 
with the third year and continuing 
until final proof is made. The suc- 


cessful growing of a crop on the cul- 
tivated land is not required. 

All surveyed, non-appropriated lands 
are open to this class of entry. 

The enlarged homestead entry per- 
mits the filing upon 320 acres or less 
of nonmineral, non-timber, non-irri- 
gable land, and must be designated as 
such in the Land Office. The re- 
quirements for this class of entry are 
the same as by the “Three Year 
Homestead Law” or “160 Acre Home- 
stead Law.” 

The term “non-irrigable”’ is defined 
in the Land Office instructions as fol- 
lows: “Land which, as a rule, lacks 
sufficient rainfall to produce agricul- 
tural crops without the necessity of 
resorting to unusual methods of cul- 
tivation, such as the system com- 
monly known as “dry farming” and 
for which there is no known source of 
water supply from which such land 
may be successfully irrigated at a 
reasonable cost.” 

The regulations require that at least 
one-eighth of the area embraced in 
the entry be cultivated to agricultural 
crops, beginning with the second year 
of the entry, and that one-fourth of 
the area embraced in the entry be 
cultivated, beginning with the third 
year of entry, and continuing to date 
of final proof. The rules and regula- 
tions do not require the successful 
raising of a crop. Residence is re- 
quired within s‘x months from date 
of filing, and must be a bona fide, 
continuous residence during the three 
years. 

The desert land entry is the most 
common entry made in Arizona. This 
provides for the entering of 320 acres 
of land by a citizen of the United 
States, (or one who has declared his 
intentions of becoming a citizen), over 


21 years of age. Under this law a 
husband and wife can enter separate 
claims, providing they are otherwise 
qualified. The entryman must be a 
resident of the State in which the 
land is located, at the time of making 
the entry. 

All land entry laws are designed for 
the development and settlement of a 
new country, the government offer- 
ing cheap land as an inducement for 
settlers to come. The homestead laws 
require the establishing and maintain- 
ing of a permanent home and residence 
on the land to procure title, so a resi- 
dent of another State may locate lands 
under these laws and within six 
months establish a residence on the 
land, thereby becoming a resident of 
the State. 

No residence on the land is re- 
quired for a desert entry filing, but 
the entryman must be a resident, that 
is, have a home within the State at 
the time of making his filing. 

The desert entryman is required to 
spend one dollar per acre per year, 
for a period of three years, in im- 
proving and reclaiming the land, and, 
at the end of four years he is required 
to have at least one-eighth of the area 
embraced in his entry in successful 
cultivation, reclaimed by irrigation, 
and to have sufficient water available 
for irrigating and reclaiming the full 
acreage of his entry. 

Let us make this point in regard to 
water clear. A well, equipped with 
a pump and engine, that will produce 
sufficient water to irrigate 40 acres of 
land and mature a commercial crop 
on this acreage, but not of sufficient 
capacity to produce the water requir- 
ed for the raising and maturing of a 
commercial crop on the full 320 acres, 
is inadequate for the making of final 
proof, although one-eighth of the land 
is in cultivation as required by the 
law and regulations. There must be 
sufficient water available for the irri- 
gating and reclaiming of the full 320 
acres of land embraced in the entry. 
It is not necessary, however, to con- 
sume four years of time in making 
final proof. When three dollars per 
acre has been spent on improvements, 
water sufficient for irrigation devel- 
oped and crop raised as _ required, 
then final proof may be made. 

The foregoing methods of obtaining 
title to the public lands are open to 
the settler and the home builder. 

For the capitalist there is available 
for obtaining title to public lands, lieu 
selections and scrip. This is a form 
of exchange of lands. 

When a forest reserve or Indian 
reservation is created and the title 
to lands within the boundaries there- 
of has passed to private owners, the 
government frequently prodives for 
the exchange of these lands for other 
lands. 

The lands of the valley of the Lit- 
tle Colorado river, lying within the 
Navajo Indian reservation, that have 
passed to private ownership, are the 
base for the Navajo Indian lieu se- 
lection. There is about 200,000 acres 
of this base on the market that can 
be placed on lieu lands in Arizona. 
It is available for filing on surveyed, 
non-appropriated, non-occupied, non- 
mineral, non-timber lands. It can be 
had from dealers, in any amount 
from 160 acres up. At present the 
price is about $3.00 per acre. The 
selecting of large bodies of land, us- 


ing the “Navajo base” to obtain title, 
opens the way for capitalists and 
companies to obtain land for devel- 
opment, reclamation, and retailing in 
the finished state to settlers. 

The scrip next higher in price is 
Soldiers Additional Homestead, to be 
had in small tracts for about $12.00 
per acre. Then comes’ Forest Re- 
serve scrip at about $15.00 per acre. 
All of these are available for filing on 
surveyed lands. 

The surveyed land area of Arizona 
is much smaller than it should be. 
There is nothing that advertises a 
section in its early pioneer days like 
the public land survey. The general 
impression, on looking at a map that 
shows land surveyed in sections and 
land that is not surveyed, is, that the 
land surveyed is good, and the land 
not surveyed is worthless or it would 
be surveyed, and although this is not 
always a fact, there are few land- 
seekers that will deliberately pioneer 
an unsurveyed section. 

It is an easy matter to have public 
land surveyed. The Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Arizona, at Phoenix, now has 
a surplus appropriation for such 
work and is only waiting for applica- 
tions, to order such surveys made. 

There is a limited amount of Sioux 
Half Breed and Valentine scrips avail- 
able, that can be filed on unsurveyed 
land. These scrips are quoted on 
the market at about $50.00 to $60.00 
per acre. 


Knotted Gord 
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visit, was full of men. Governor Oter- 
min sat at his accustomed place be- 
fore the long table. To his right was 
Don Luis Quintana; on his left, 
Padres Duran, Farfan, and Gomez de 
la Cadena. Opposite them were Cap- 
tains Marquez, Carbajal and other of- 
ficers. 

The governor looked at the Span- 
ish youth for a moment and motioned 
to a seat at the end of the table. 
“You may sit down, Diego de Her- 
rera,’ he said gravely. “The time 
has come to clear up the matter we 
talked of a few days ago. The rebel 
Indians have made their minds, seem- 
ingly, to starve us out. If we remain 
inactive they will succeed. We have 
consulted with our oficers and an 
agreement has been reached. Tomor- 
row we fight the allied tribes of the 
Pueblos. The result is in God’s hands. 
We are a handful of men against a 
multitude. Not only can we fight bet- 
ter if our consciences are clear, but 
we owe it to those who will come 
after us to leave our memories un- 
sullied by dishonor. You, Diego de 
Herrera, are accused by one of his 
majesty’s officers of grave crimes. If 
you are innocent, we owe it to you to 
have your name vindicated. If you 
are guilty we owe it to society that 
sentence be pronounced upon you. 
You are charged: 

First; with being accessory to 
the murder of Don Simon Medina, 


the alcalde stationed at San 
Ildefonso. 
Second; with assisting to es- 


cape the Indian Mateo, who was 
imprisoned for crime. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


LFALFA is’ without 
doubt the surest and 
most reliable crop in 
the Salt River Valley 
—and requires’ the 
least labor when you 
consider the amount 
raised per acre. A\Il- 
falfa is not a _pas- 
ture plant and should 
not be tramped down. If the best re- 

sults are to be obtained, keep the 

stock off of it and cut it often. Many 

seem to think it difficult to get a 

good stand. If one studies the habits 

of the plant and prepares a good seed 
bed—there is no trouble about the 
stand. Although alfalfa will grow on 
all kinds of soil the best is a loose 
sandy loam. Have the ground care- 
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MONEY IN ALFALFA 


By K. S. TOWNSEND 


a spring tooth harrow not too deep— 
just enough to make a loose surface, 
sow, broadcast, about sixteen pounds 
to the acre—with a small hand clover 
seeder from the back of a wagon 
driven up and down the land. It is 
easily and quickly sown in this way— 
cover it by going over with a light 
harrow and follow with a plank. What 
is wanted is a fine loose surface so 
it will conserve moisture. The seed 
will sprout very quickly. Keep the 
water off as long as possible. The tap 
root will follow the moisture down and 
it will be able to stand the hot sun in 
April and May, although it may wilt 
some in the day time it will freshen 
up in the night. When it shows 
signs of suffering for water, begin ir- 
rigating. 


Home of K. S. Townsend in the Alfalfa Field. 


fully ploughed and bordered and !tev- 
elled between the borders, then water 
thoroughly. If there be any place the 
water does not cover have it changed 
so it will, and then again, as soon as 
dry enough to work go over it with 
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and the grape fruit, for nowhere in 
America do these fruits grow so per- 
fectly, and nowhere are there grow- 
ers assured against losses by cold 
weather; it is the land where in early 
January the weather is as bright and 
invigorating as a May morning in the 
home back east, buds are bursting, 
and within a few weeks fruit trees 
will be brilliant with the wealth of 
spring blossoms; it is a land where 
the lowest temperature recorded is 
15 above zero, and where the winter 
range is from thirty to fifty degrees; 
it is the land where one needs light 
woolen underwear in winter and an 
overcoat at night. There is just 
enough of the bite of winter to note 
the changing seasons and make one 
appreciate them; it is a land where 
there can be successfully grown over 
fifty products though a few of course 
are depended upon as the leading in- 
dustries; it is a land that from the 
beginning has been held in bondage 
as of little value, until man’s inge- 
nuity brought refreshing water to 
the thirsty soil and transformed the 
desert to a paradise. 

But what about the summer? Ari- 
zona has something of a malodorous 


My experience has been for fall 
sowing, put the seed in in October and 
for spring, in February. When sowed 
in the fali it should have three or four 
leaves on before frost or it will be 
killed. A field treated after the man- 


reputation not well deserved for her 
summer climate, particularly this 
third zone under discussion. Sum- 
mer temperatures in this section run 
from 60 to 118 degrees, figures that 
will needlessly startle the eastern 
reader. Men who thoughtlessly fol- 
low temperature records without in- 
quiry, and whose lives have been 
spent in eastern states where 80 to 
100 degrees are killing temperatures 
are appalled at the Arizona record. 
They are instantly prejudiced 
through ignorance of the fact that 
the small amount of humidity in the 
Arizona air makes her temperature 
far more delightful than those of the 
eastern or middle states. There are 
exceptional days in Arizona when the 
humidity is excessive for this region, 
and when the heat may be quite in- 
tolerable just as it is in humid 
weather in New York or Chicago, but 
refer to the thermometer on such oc- 
casions, it is usually showing a tem- 
perature of 90 which would not scare 
the eastern man, and rarely is there 
any evil effect from heat unless its 
victim becomes lost in the desert or 
indulges excessively in liquor. 
Summer has its trials in the most 
favored lands, should one wish to 
seek diversion or relief in flight, fifty 
to one hundred miles by rail, auto or 
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mention the Arizona Magazine. 


ner described was sown in the latter 
part of February and was not wa- 
tered until in May. I have seen a 
plant two inches high have a tap root 
eight inches long. The idea of keep- 
ing the water off as long as possible 
is to make it root deep so it will stand 
the hot summer weather. It is better 
to sow alfalfa alone than with a nurse 
crop. If sown with grain, as many 
do, when the grain is taken off many 
of the young plants will die from ex- 
posure to the hot sun. 

Alfalfa can be cut four times the 
first year and do well, even if it is 
short, as it thickens it and makes a 
better covering for the soil to con- 
serve the moisture. 

I had a field of eighteen acres sown 
in spring 1911. It was cut four times 
and yielded about two and one-half 
tons per acre. In 1912, it was cut six 
times and yielded eight and one-half 
tons per acre. The crops went as 
follows: 

First crop cut April 20th, and baled, 
42 tons, 

Second crop June ist, baled 36 tons, 

Third crop July 12th, baled 32 tons, 

Fourth crop August 27th, baled 16 
tons, 

Fifth crop October 
loose, 18 tons. 

December, cut and fed a green crop 
that would have made a half ton of 
hay per acre—all this hay was sold 
at $11.00 and $12.00 a ton in the barn. 

To get the best results cut when 
about one-third in bloom and when the 
young shoots begin to grow from the 
root. Rake and shock as soon as it 
it wilted before it is dry, if you wait 
till dry most of the leaves will fall 
off in handling, which must be pre- 
vented as this is the best part of the 
hay. Leave it in the shock till dry. 
Get the crop off as soon as possible, 
and irrigate—every day counts, as the 
sooner you get it watered the sooner 
you can cut the next crop. Farmers 
as a rule have not given this crop 
much study. There is room for im- 
provement. Alfalfa can be made to 
yield more per acre, just as the mid- 
dle states have increased the corn 
crop the last few years. 


14th, stacked 


wagon will take one to any number 
of resorts. He can keep camp in 
the mountain wildness where fish 
abound, and where in the odor of the 
pines he can breathe the purest air, 
and drink the most sparkling water, 
or he may enjoy the same luxuries 
and dwell in the northern cities as 
Prescott and Flagstaff. 

Should he perchance prefer to seek 
the diversion of the beaches man’s 
most favorite summer occupation, a 
few dollars will take him to the fin- 
est beaches in the world located in 
Southern California. 


Gotton In The 
Salt River 
Valley 


Cotton in the Salt River Valley is 
practically out of the experimental 
stage. Those who gave it a trial last 
year were more than pleased with 
the results obtained, and will this 
year plant a much larger acreage, as 
well as those who feared last year of 
making a mistake, who will now be 
ready to co-operate with the cotton 
growers in making this section one 
of the best cotton sections in the 
country. 
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What Industry Will Do 


In a recent issue of the Arizona 
Republican the following appeared 
as the result of Arizona farming ef- 
forts by Peter Godfrey, who lives ona 
small tract south of Tempe, it is re- 
produced as a specific illustration of 
what intelligence and industry can 
accomplish on a little patch of Ari- 
zona soil. Not every man perhaps 
can do as well, for personal manage- 
ment counts in farming as well as 
other things, but there is no doubt 
that any man who sets himself about 
it can duplicate the efforts of Mr. 
Godfrey, as scores and scores have 
already done: 

“Two crops harvested and a third 
in the ground under cultivation is the 
record made by Peter Godfrey on his 
ranch in the Hermosa tract during 
the year 1912. One of those crops, 
wheat, planted in January, 1912, went 
twenty sacks to the acre when har- 
vested last summer. Following that 
a crop of corn was planted and har- 
vested during the month of Decem- 
ber. An average of 70 bushels to the 
acre was produced. Now there is 
planted on the same tract of ground 
where these two crops were raised a 
good stand of wheat. 

“The record made by Mr. Godfrey 
is in his corn crop, something that 
was barely thought possible by valley 


residents a few years ago. Mr. God- 
frey, being an _ enthusiastic corn 
raiser in the eastern states, soon 
after his location in Tempe, con- 


cluded to give such a crop a tryout, 
at least, its cultivation to be made 
strictly in accordance with his own 
methods. The seed used was the 
White Wonder variety. 

“The wheat harvest was. barely 
completed when Godfrey set about 
preparing the eight acres for corn. 
During the intervening time between 
its planting and harvest the corn was 
thoroughly cultivated four times. It 
was. also _ irrigated comparatively 
many more times than is the case in 
the cultivation of most crops. 

“As a result of Godfrey’s efforts to 
prove that corn raising could be ac- 
complished successfully in the Salt 
River Valley the yield received from 
the eight acres of ground under cul- 
tivation was exactly 550 bushels. Mr. 
Godfrey proposes to plant another 
crop of corn this coming summer as 
soon as the wheat is out of the road. 
The industry, as far as he is con- 
cerned, has proven a distinct success 
from all standpoints, and to let such 
a money making scheme slip by 


would be a chance not often met 


under the existing circumstances. 


Knotted Gord 


(Continued from Page 14) 


assisting the In- 
dian boy Juan to escape from 
the carcel here at Santa Fe, 
after giving your word of honor 
not to go near him. 

Fourth; and gravest, you are 
charged with being a traitor to 
your nation and your king; of 
being friendly with prominent 
Indians in the rebellion, and with 
giving them assistance. 

Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Diego rose with his head high in 
the air, and looking straight before 
him, he answered firmly and steadily, 
“T assisted Mateo in his escape from 
the carcel at San Ildefonso, where he 
was confined because he objected to 
being robbed by Captain Carbajal. Of 
the other charges, I am not guilty.” 

“Captain Carbajal,’ said the gov- 
ernor, “have you anything to say in 
this matter?” 

The captain was clad in a glittering 
uniform and made an imposing ap- 
pearance. As he rose, his face was 


Third; with 


bold and confident. ‘Your’ excell- 
ency,” he began, “I hesitate to tell 
all I know about this case. Diego 


de Herrera is my kinsman. His moth- 
er is a dear friend and I hold a great 
affection toward them both.” 

“Perhaps it will be well for the cap- 
tain to confine himself to the facts 
in the case,” interrupted the comman- 
der dryly. 

“Captain Carpajal looked surprised 
and bit his lips. “Very good,” he 
said. “It is my duty as a soldier to 
proceed. On the morning of July 
twentieth, two Indians, known as 
Josecito and The Hunter, came to me 
and said they had found the body of 
my most intimate friend, Don Simon 
Medina, the alcalde; and that they 
believed that he had been murdered. 
I went to the place pointed out, only 


to find that the body had been re- 
moved to the convento. There, J 
viewed the body, and found that the 
hand which had stricken down my 
friend, had stabbed him in the back. 
A few days afterward I heard it ru- 
mored that Josecito and The Hunter 
were witnesses to the crime. I sent 
for them. At first, they would say 
nothing. However, after threatening 
them with torture, and finally having 
them whipped, they confessed that 
the deed was done by Mateo, the In- 
dian, that Juan was by his side, and 
that Diego de Herrera was waiting 
within a hundred paces of the scene 
of the crime and that Mateo and the 
two boys went off together.” 

The governor raised his hand. “This 
caballeros, is ,of course, only hearsay 
evidence. Josecito and The Hunter 
may have lied to Captain Carbajal. 
However, you may consider what he 
has said.” 

“As to the second count,’ resumed 
the captain, ‘you have just heard the 
boy confess to that crime. And as 
to his absurd countercharge that I 
wanted to rob Mateo, you have all 
heard that spacious plea before. The 
Indians always say they are robbed. 

“Regarding the third item, two of 
my soldiers who were awake last night 
saw Diego and the Indian boy, Juan, 
enter the plaza from without the 
gates, with Don Luis, here. Don Luis 
will undoubtedly testify to that. 

“Your excellency,” interrupted 
Padre Duran, “is Captain Carbajal 
conducting this prosecution?” 

The governor smiled. “Your rever- 
ence, aS you see, the matter is being 
conducted somewhat irregularly. 
Diego is not one of our regular sol- 
diers, but he is a soldier’s son and 
doing a soldier’s duty. He is charged 
with grave crimes and we are trying 
to see if there is any proof that he is 
guilty. I wish to give the witness all 
the latitude that is possible for rea- 
sons which will be apparent later. 

“Captain Carbajal,” he continued, 
“have you anything to testify regard- 
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It 


ing the last charge, that of alleged 
treason?” 


“It is based,’ resumed the captain, 


“on this. Diego will not deny his 
intimacy with Mateo, nor will he 
deny, I think, that as soon as the 


two boys succeeded in liberating him, 
he went directly to the estufa where 
the rebels were in session. He took 
part in their proceedings, while the 
boys waited at the door, and the three 
left San Ildefonso together. From 
there, they went to the house of Dona 
Mariana and attempted to rob it. For- 
tunately, I had just arrived to notify 
the senora of the suspected uprising 
and in time to prevent this precious 
trio from carrying out their nefarious 
crime.” 

“May I ask,” said the governor 
suavely, “if they attempted to remove 
any particular article?” 

Captain Carbajal hesitated and fin- 
ally said, “For one thing, Diego at- 
tempted to take some very valuable 
papers that belonged to me and which 
I had left in Dona Mariana’s house.” 

“Will you please tell these gentle- 
men,” said the governor, “the nature 
of the papers?” 

The captain’s face colored. “It 
would almost seem, from your ques- 
tions, that I were on trial, your ex- 
cellency, and not Diego. I can not see 
what bearing this has on the matter 
at issue.”’ 

“That is for me to determine,” said 
the governor. “You will proceed.” 

“Bien, there is nothing secret about 
the papers. They related to an es- 
tate which had been left me by my 
grandfather, Felipe de Herrera of 
Cordova.” 

“Did Diego succeed in getting the 
papers?” asked the governor. 

“No, your excellency, I was_ for- 
tunately able to prevent it.” 

“When you left the house that 
night, did you take the papers with 
you?” 

piladidny 

“Have you them, still?” 

“No, vour excellency, as I have 
told you before, I was taken captive 
by the rebels. In making my escape 
in the midst of a heavy storm, the 
papers were lost.” 

“All of them?’ asked the governor 
sharply. 

The captain hesitated. “Yes,” he 
said finally, “all of them.” 

“Your excellency,” it was Diego who 
spoke, ‘may I answer these charges?” 

“Not yet?” said the governor grave- 
ly. “Indeed, it may be proper for me 
to say now that you may not have 
to answer them in person, at all.” 

At this enigmatic speech there was 
a decided stir about the table, and 
an observer might have fancied that 
Captain Carbajal looked ill at ease. 

“Now, your reverence and cabal- 
leros,’’ resumed the governor, “Diego 
was not, I presume, expecting to have 
to answer these charges tonight and 
perhaps has no witnesses of his own, 
so I shall presume to call in some 
few people who may have a knowl- 
edge of this matter. Sergeant, will 
you please ask Dona Mariana Medina 
and Barbara, her daughter, to enter?” 


The Dona Mariana, who walked 
slowly into the room, was a different 
woman from the pink-cheeked, plump 
little lady whom Captain Carbajal had 
known in San Ildefonso before the 
days of the tragedy. Then, she was 
as light-hearted as a girl of ten, and 
as gay and vivacious as the finches 
that fluttered about her garden or 
the orioles that swung in the sunshine 
or whistled in the orchard. Now, her 
eyes were dull, her cheeks were 
tanned by the weather and _ hollow 
from famine. She held to Barbara’s 
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hand with a pathetic clasp, as though 
she were a child and the daughter the 
one to lean upon. 

“Dona Marina,” said the governor, 
“T am sorry to trouble you this even- 
ing, but I will not detain you long. 
Was Diego de Herrera at your house 
on the night, or the morning, rather, 
of the tenth of this month? The 
morning the massacre began—the day 
of San Lorenzo?” 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

“Did he have any special errand?” 

“He came to warn me of the threat- 
ened uprising and to get some pa- 
pers.” 

“Did Mateo and Juan come in the 
house with him?” 

“No, your excellency.” 

“Did Diego get the papers?” 

“No, Captain Carbajal drove him off 
with his sword.” 

“Did Diego have an order for the 
papers?” 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

“Have you seen the order since?” 

“Yes, Diego dropped it. I picked 
it up and put it in my dress. It had 
my husband’s name on it, and also 
the name of Padre Morales. With 
the names of those two good men on 
it, after they were dead, I thought it 
might be like the relics of the saints 
and keep evil from harming me. I 
carried it all through my journey.” 

“Have you the order with you?” 

She handed him the paper. 

“Senores,” said the governor. “Dona 
Mariana showed me this paper this 
afternoon, and I examined it care- 
fully. It is an order from Don Simon 
to Padre Morales for the papers which 
Captain Carbajal now claims belong 
to him. There is also a_ counter- 
signed order from Padre Morales for 
Dona Mariana to give the papers to 
Diego. Perhaps this matter may also 
be cleared up later. 

“Dona Mariana, may I ask you 
where you were on the night of the 
first day of the revolt—the night of 
the great storm?” 

“In the Indian village of Pojoaque.” 

“Was Captain Carbajal there?” 

“He was. We were both held as 
prisoners by the rebels.” 

“Will you please tell these cabal 
leros, what, if anything, you heard 
Captain Carbajal say to the Indian 
governor of the pueblo that night?” 

“He said he would become one of 
his Tigua warriors and fight against 
his own countrymen as the price of 
his liberty.” 

“It is a le!” shouted Captain Car- 
bajal starting from his seat. 

Captain Marquez, who was sitting 
next to Captain Carbajal, turned to 
him in amazement and then deliber- 
ately struck him in the face with his 
glove. “Defamer of women,” he said 
sternly, ‘‘sit down.” 

Captain Carbajal’s sword was half 
way out of its scabbard when a dozen 
hands stopped him. 

“Caballeros,” said the 
warningly, “no more!” 

“Captain Carbajal, it is well to re- 
member that you can not insult ladies 
with impunity in the _ presence of 
Spanish officers. 

“Dona Mariana, do you know aught 
of the character of Diego de Herrera 


governor 


and of the two Indians, Mateo and 
Juan?” 
“Your excellency, when Diego 


brought me the news of the uprising, 
Captain Carbajal had so prejudiced 
me against the boy, that I fairly in- 
sulted him, and he and his two 
friends, Mateo and Juan, repaid me 
by such devotion as I had never be- 
fore witnessed, and by saving my life 
many times. 


To be continued next month) 
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EVENTS OF INTEREST IN 
S&GRAHAM GOUNTY Ss 


The local fire department received 
their new fire hose the other day and 
proceeded immediately to demon- 
strate the value of the new water sys- 
tem. Chief Schroder coupled onto 
the fire hydrant near the water com- 
pany’s office, turned on the water 
and the stream that came _ out 
reached a height of about fifty feet 
above the nozzle and rushed out with 
terrific force. The stream went clear 
across the top of the Riggs building, 
the highest in town and the volume is 
capable of extinguishing any fire we 
may ever expect to have. The in- 
surance rate will be immediately cut 
down to suit the new conditions. 

These fire hydrants are scattered 
all over the town and are sufficient 
in number to reach any building in 
the business center and most of the 
outlying houses. 

“The Indian general appropriation 
bill which passed the House January 
9th and was introduced in the Senate 
January 11th, contains the following: 

“Ror the construction of a bridge 
across the Gila river on the San Car- 
los Apache Indian reservation, Ari- 
zona, $45,500 and for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the San Car- 
los river on said reservation in said 


state, $19,800; to be immediately 
available, said bridges to be con- 
structed across said streams in the 


places and manner recommended by 
the Secretary of the Interior in House 
Document Numbered One thousand 
and thirteen, sixty-second Congress, 
third session; in all $65,300.’ 

“This means that these two bridges 
will soon be built and that there will 
be one of the finest stretches of road 
between Safford and Globe that there 
is in the whole country before the 
“summer is over is assured.” 


One of the biggest deals that has 


ever taken place in the valley was 
closed up on Wednesday, when L. 
Pongratz, a bank president of Me- 


nomoni, Wisconsin, and C. K. Averill, 
manager of the Badger State Lumber 
Co., of the same place, purchased all 
the stock in the Mt. Graham Lumber 
Co., except that owned by J. R. 
Welker and W. A. Moody. 

The company will be reorganized, 
with a paid up _ capital of $65,000, 
when Karl Schade and John T. Wake- 
field, of Clifton, will become mem- 
bers of the company. J. R. Welker 
will remain as president, with C. K. 
Averill as superintendent. 

The money which closed the deal 
was deposited in the Bank of Safford 
Wednesday. 

The present mill will be enlarged 
and improved and the flume extend- 
ed, so that 40,000 feet of lumber will 
come through to the end of the flume 
each day. 

It is the purpose of the company 
to manufacture not only rough lum- 


ber and timber, but it will also be 
turned out in finished form. A 
planing mill will be established at 


the end of the flume, on Cluff’s old 
ranch, 

During the year 1912 Graham 
county shipped to outside points 35,- 
208 tons of alfalfa and about 7,500 
tons of grain. This represents about 
one-third of the product raised and 
this year promises to be a _ record 
breaker, more hay and more grain. 

The Graham County Chamber of 
Commerce has taken up the conser- 
vation of our flood waters and has 
passed resolutions to that effect and 
forwarded to all the leading commer- 
cial bodies in Arizona and to the con- 
gressman and senators from Arizona. 


STATE AUTOMOBILE 
CSeASSOCIATIONSSS 


An organization for the mutual ben- 
efit and protection of automobile deal- 
ers has just been created in Arizona, 
under the name of the Arizona Auto- 
mobile Association, with offices in 
Phoenix. The officers of the organi- 
zation are J. S. Morrison, president; 
J. A. McCondra, treasurer; W. W. 
Catlin, secretary. 


It is the plan of these legitimate 
dealers to prevent “curb stone brok- 
ers’, who have no office and are not 
residents of a town, from stopping 
on ae street corner and selling 
machines at cheaper prices than it is 
possible for the local dealer with legi- 
timate office expenses to make. The 
organization will also secure the ser- 
vices of a detective to prevent petty 
thievery and keep criminals from mo- 
lesting the property of the automobile 
men. 


The organization as a body work- 
ing in harmony, will be able to secure 
better rates of freight; greater re- 
sults from systematic advertising; 
more publicity for the various makes 
of machines through exhibitions 
held by mutual consent and at mutual 
expense. 


As a beginning the association will 
hold an exhibition during the Sun 


Fete of the Aztecs held on February 
14 and 15 in commemoration of Ad- 


mission Day, at the new Ferguson- 
Mohn Building on North Central 
Avenue. There will be afternoon and 


evening sessions at which will be dis- 
played all the new 1913 models of the 
different manufacturers representing 
$250,000 worth of cars in the garages 
of the Phoenix dealers. A social pro- 
gram will include music both instru- 
mental and vocal by many of the city’s 
most prominent musicians. Booths 
gaily decorated in honor of the occa- 
sion, will show not only the cars but 
all the auto accessories used for the 
convenience, necessity or pleasure of 
motorists. 


GOGS OF A 
SWHEELS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Salt River Valley. An attack from a 
new direction is to be made on this 
problem by the Reclamation Service 
in the preparation of specifications 
for cleaning by contract which will 
be submitted for bids. It is proposed 


to secure proposals for cleaning by 
the mile, preferably of small dis- 
tances by adjacent farmers so that 
the expense of camp-moving may be 
avoided and also that cleaning of 
large areas may go on simultaneously 
as is not possible with only two or 
three gangs engaged in the work. If 
the stringent provisions of the new 
eight-hour law do not prove too much 
of an obstacle it is hoped to save con- 
siderable in the year’s expenses in 
this item. 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests. concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 

Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

Jee oo Grittine 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 


United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 


Roosevelt Irrigated Land Company. 
Crescent Realty Company. 
Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 
Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 
Bright’s Realty Company. 
JG. C0 Boon 

Jala Irvin 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Snively & Peirce. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 
Thompson-McCandliss Company. 
N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Co. 

Walker Realty Company. 


Southwestern Building & Invest- 
ment Company. 


The Realty Securities Company. 


Attractive to the Ladies 


Candy by the box, 

Roses by the dozen, 

Sent to your wife, 
Sweetheart or cousin, 
For the new Parcels Post 
Is convenient and cheap, 
And our out-of-town friends 
‘The benefits reap. 

When you’re in the City, 
Our Cafe attend, 

‘Thus proving your own 
And our good friend. 


The Cactus Candy Specialists 


DONOFRIO-BURY CO. 
PHOENIX 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. 
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SAN XAVIER, 1699 


Xavier, you were born when this nation was young, 
By stars was your hymn of nativity sung, 
You have stood through storm and siege. 


On your age old altars the candles have burned, 
O’er the soul of the savage, your priests have yearned, 
And tutored his savage mind. 


Above in the bell tower the Angelus rings. 
To God. Holy Father, and Christ beloved Son 


And Mary the Mother, Immaculate One, 
Did your padres pay their liege. 


Through toil worn fingers the Rosary slips. 


Thus Courage has loved you, and Patience abides, 
And Charity e’er in the cloister resides; 
Old Mission and mart combined. 


Below in the choir loft the chorister sings. Prayers are murmured by heathen lips 
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The productive valleys of Arizona, traversed by Santa Fe 
lines are described and pictured in our 


ARIZONA FOLDER 


a copy of which we shall be glad to send on request. 


PAUL P. HASTING, G. F. & P. A., 


SANTA FE 
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THE TIME FOR ACTION. 


Single copies 15 


For many years a few localities in 
this State have been persistently, if 
not extensively, advertising the nat- 
ural resources of Arizona, but for the 
most part the world is yet in ignor- 
ance of its vast opportunities for in- 
vestment and home making. The 
need of advertising the state’s re- 
sources is now universally conceded, 
for there is not a single county that 
is not rich in potential wealth, teem- 
ing with possibilities. One fact has 
been lost sight of, however, except 
by the more thoughtful and farsighted 
citizens, and that is the urgent and 
particular necessity of’ advertising 
NOW, this year, and next. While ad- 
vertising is always in order and al- 
ways necessary special conditions 
now obtain that demand the’ most 
energetic action if the present pros- 
perity of the state is to be unbroken- 
ly maintained during the years imme- 
diately to follow. The time is aus- 
picious for the reason that as never 
before the eyes of the world are 
turned toward the new state. Atten- 
tion has been arrested and the op- 
portunity is given to effectively ham- 
mer home the facts to prospective in- 
vestors and home-seekers. National 
events in recent years have thrust the 
new state into the limelight much to 
its advantage, but it will not always 
be so. 


Thoughtful and informed persons 
are aware that on the west coast of 
Mexico there is a vaster area of land 
suitable for agriculture than Arizona 
possesses, of like climatic and other 
advantages, now being made easily 
accessible by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad; virgin lands that can be 
secured for a song by those who will 
go there. 


Whether by intervention, tedia- 
tion or the issue of successive revolu- 
tions, it requires no prophet to say 
that the political troubles of Mexico 
will some day be settled and perhaps 
sooner than many believe. When that 
time comes the attention of the army 
of home-seekers will be called to the 
southern republic in no uncertain 
tones by railroad and colonization 
agents and speculative capital con- 
cerned in exploitation. Not every- 
body will go to Mexico, but thousands 
willgowho might better settle under 
the stars and stripes, just as Canada 
for a period claimed the attention of 
the energetic American home-seeker. 

Another reason for immediate ad- 
vertising by Arizona is the world ex- 
positions to be held in California in 
1915. Thousands are planning to 
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cross the continent that year 
their minds half 
change of location. 


with 
made up for a 
They will be met 
on the coast by colonization agents 
representing every section of the 
West from Alaska to South America. 
Arizona should not be remiss in hold- 
ing up her banner at both San Diego 
and San Francisco to share in this 
immigration prosperity. That Cali- 
fornia sections are rapidly filling, and 
that the logic of geographical loca- 
tion will insure Arizona a share in 
this immigration by overflow from the 
coast is not enough. The state has 
such a wealth of resources its future 
is assured, but the people of Arizona 
want these things to come about in 
their own day and generation. A dol- 
lar made in 1913, 14 or 15 is worth 
$5.00 made five or ten years later 
when the hustler of today may be 
sleeping under the daisies. The thing 
to do is to act, act in the living pres- 
ent when the conditions are ripe for 
it. Bring the people here NOW and 
they will already be settled in com- 
fortable homes by 1915, and will have 
made enough to afford the trifling ex- 
pense of going from here to the Cal- 


ifornia exposition for their summer 
outings. 
But there is another reason still 


more cogent. However many people 
settle in Arizona in the next two 
years, they will be few as compared 
to those who come later. If Arizona 
is to secure the best results from the 
expositions her duty is to at once be- 
gin the campaign of advertising 
among home-seekers, that will im- 
press them most favorably with the 
new state before they begin their 
western travels. If they can be re- 
liably informed of what Arizona has 
to offer, and see the proof of it at the 
expositions it will be the clinching 
argument that will bring them to the 
Valentine state. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Due to the mixing of mailing gal- 
leys on the occasion of the transfer 
of the Arizona Magazine to the pres- 
ent management its subscription list 
was thrown into some confusion. It 
has since been discovered that some 
names on the list have been mis- 
spelled and some addresses have been 
incorrectly recorded. A later report 
is that certain solicitors have collect- 
ed money and failed to report either 
the cash or the names to this office 
though so far as known there were 
few incidents of this kind. The man- 
agement has striven to correct all 
these irregularities and believes it 
has made a good job of it. However, 
if any person is now receiving his 
magazine incorrectiy addressed we 
will be pleased to be advised of. it, 
and if any person has paid for the 
magazine and is not receiving it, it 
will be sent to him on receipt of word 
to that effect. 


John Nelson of Tucson recently sold 
to L. E. Booker of El] Paso his herd 
of stock cattle for $118,000.00. Many 
Arizona stockgrowers are engaged 
these days in “Big Business” of the 
legitimate sort. 


Acknowledgement is made to Mr. 
Dwight B. Heard, for the pictures 
shown in this issue in connection with 
the Aztec Sun Fete. They were 
taken by Mr. Heard, who is an expert 
with the kodak, and whose pictures 
of this event were regarded as the 
best taken. 
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San Simon, the railroad center for 
a big artesian well and dry farming 
section in Cochise County, is shortly 
to have a modern brick hotel of two 
stories, in keeping with the needs of 
that promising town. The building is 
to cost $7,500.00, and will be built 
by a stock company of local people. 


A COMING JOY RIDE 


Not one in a hundred of the peo- 
ple living in Arizona have an adequate 
conception of the wide variety and 
the grandeur of the scenery to be 
found in the state. Many places have 
not until recently been easily ac- 
cessible and some will not be for 
years to come. The good roads move- 
ment and the growth of the automo- 
bile industry, however, are doing 
much to develop sociability between 
Arizona neighbors and to acquaint the 
average citizen with what may be 
found in remote sections of the state. 

Nothing more conducive of that re- 
sult can be imagined than an auto- 
mobile tour planned by the Arizona 
Auto Association in which the whole 
state is invited to participate. It is 
to be run over what is known as the 
new Phoenix-Grand Canyon circular 
course, a route that is rich in scenic 
attractions all the way. It runs from 
Phoenix to Globe, via the wonderful 
Roosevelt road and dam, thence north- 
easterly through the White Mountains 
in Apache County, to Fort Apache and 
on to Holbrook, where the railroad 
is encountered again. The next stop- 
ping place is Winslow, and from there 
a dash by Canyon Diablo and across 
the purple desert, into the Hopi In- 
dian country. The trail next leads to 
Flagstaff and the Grand Canyon 
through the most impressive scenery, 
through a country of pine forests. 
Returning from the Canyon the tour- 
ists will pass through Flagstaff and 
via the regularly traveled road to 
Prescott, and on through the inter- 
esting sights of the Bradshaw Moun- 
tains, and down to the Salt River 
Valley and Phoenix, the place of be- 
ginning. 

A constant panorama of contrast- 
ing mountain and desert, forest and 
glade will be the lot of the travelers, 
and in addition they will view one of 
the largest forests in the world, over- 
shadowed by snow-clad peaks; the 
cliff and cave dwellings of prehis- 
toric races; modern Indian life and 
customs; the petrified forests, the ice 
caves, the painted desert, and many 
other things peculiar to Arizona, to 
say nothing of that greatest of all 
show places, the Grand Canyon. The 
tour, which begins March 21st, is 
bound to be a popular one and if 
there is anybody who hears about 
it and would not like to be booked for 
passage, it is high time he called a 
doctor of either medicine or divinity. 
Either his soul or body needs fixing. 


Published Monthly by 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


We are proud of our present cover 
design, not only because it is artistic 
and realistic as well, but 
is entirely the work of Arizona peo- 
ple. The photograph of San Xavier 
del Bac, the old Spanish Mission near 


because it 


Tucson, is the work of a prominent 
photographer of that city, procured 
through their Board of Trade. The 


dim form of the tower with its swing- 
ing bell from which the 
notes of the Angelus; the encircling 
rosary, symbolical of San Xavier and 
all the old Catholic found 
throughout the southwest, are the de- 
sign of our associate editor, Mrs. 
Young, and drawn by Miss Faye De 
Mund of this city. The 
scriptive of the Catholic creed and the 
work of the old time padres or priests 
are also written by our versatile as- 
sociate. 

The cuts for the cover and those 
used to illustrate the various articles 
in the magazine all the work ot 
a local firm, The Phoenix Engraving 
Company. 

The sepia print of the cover 
the entire typographical work of the 


floats first 


missions 


verses de- 


are 


and 


periodical are the production of the 
Arizona State Press. 

The views of the interior of the 
mission were taken by ‘“‘Adkin” of 
Phoenix. 

The resource articles, the descrip- 


tive matter, the fiction is all from the 
pens of Arizonians. Have we not a 
right to be proud of our people and 
their ability? 


The Water Users’ Association has 
called for bids for the erection of a 
cottage at. the Arizona Falls power 
plant for the use of the operator who 


will be in charge. 


The Arizona Magazine has printed 
many pictures of sheep and 
they have been scenes from the suin- 
mer ranges in the mountains. In this 
issue a valley sheep story is well illus- 
trated with pictures by Manager Hack- 
ett of the Arizona Photograph Com- 
pany, a new Phoenix business concern. 
Mr. Hackett formerly lived in Flaz- 
staff and many of his pictures have 
been seen in the Arizona Magazine. 


usually 


Among the weekly newspapers of 
the state there is none that makes a 
more creditable appearance than the 
wearker™ Post?...1t) is. not only 
edited and entirely home print, but it 
is typographically neat. Editor Flan- 
agan devotes himself to giving pub- 
licity to all material undertakings not 
only in Parker but in a wide area of 
the surrounding country, as well as 
to the current news’ gossip of his 
field. If he has extra space to fill 
he gives it over to general news of a 
development nature or well selected 
miscellany of timely interest, instead 
of loading his columns with “plate” 
to save expense. Western Arizona 
is but sparsely settled but everybody 
who lives there, and everybody inter- 
ested in that section, who lives any- 
where, should be a subscriber to the 
Post. 


well 
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SAN XAVIER DEL BAG 


One of the Best Preserved of the Old Spanish Missions 


By Etta Gifford Young 


HE cover page of this 
month’s issue of the 
Arizona Magazine 
carries a picture of 
San Xavier del Bac, 
one ot the oldest of 
the Spanish Missions 


i) 

N which are associated 
with the history of 
the western conti- 


nent. Saint Xavier of the Water, to 
translate the name, is situated nine 
miles south of the city of Tucson, in 
Pima county, in the fertile valley of 
the Santa Cruz river, surrounded by 
distant mountains. It is the embodi- 
ment of History, Romance, Utility and 
Beauty. As it now stands it is con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable 
velics of the Spanish period north of 
Mexico. 

The Mission first consisted of sev- 
eral adobe shacks and was founded 
by Father Kino, a Jesuit priest, and 
a small band of devout followers in 
the latter years of 1600. It followed 
the founding of Guevavi Mission in 
1687-90, the first one on Arizona soil, 
but the exact date seems to have been 
lost in the intervening centuries since 
past; it was probably about 1699. 

In 1767 the Jesuit Fathers were ex- 
pelled from the Spanish possessions 
and San Xavier came under the gov- 
ernment of the Franciscian priests, 
who faithfully carried on for two cen- 
turies the work begun by their pre- 
decessors. The Franciscians rebuilt 
San Xavier and Tumacactri, the ma- 
terial *used in the former being of 
brick and stone with a mortar, of 
which the process used in making has 
been lost. This mortar still retains 
the consistancy of cement, and its 


use in this early reconstruction of San 
Xavier probably accounts for its pres- 
ent state of excellent preservation. 
The neighboring mission of Tumaca- 
curi, built of adobe, has not withstood 
the onslaughts of rain and wind for 
the long term of years since its ac- 
tivity, and now remains but a mound 
of mud with fairly regular outlines. 

In 1827 the Franciscians, with 
other Spaniards, were excluded from 
the country and the goods of the mis- 
sion confiscated. Their Indian neo- 
phytes, left without the moral and 
material support of the Padres, soon 
scaitered and gradually returned to 
the customs of their own people. The 
live stock that furnished a large por- 
tion of the revenue on which the mis- 
sion and its dependents subsisted was 
driven off and the mission destroyed. 

This fate however did not befall 
San Xavier, for the Papago Indians, 
whose pueblo surrounded it, did not 
leave their homes and were able to 
preserve the site of their adopted re- 
ligion intact. 

The rebuilding of San Xavier from 
its small adobe beginning that served 
merely as a place of meeting, to its 
present splendid proportions in the 
Spanish Mission style of architecture, 
was accomplished under the adminis- 
trations of Rev. Baltazar Carillo, and 
fray Marciso Gutierres, superiors of 
this mission for forty years. 

“The interior is frescoced through- 
out, and contains a great number of 
artistic stautes made of wood. The 
reredos of the main altar and of the 
side chapels are elaborately decorated 
in bas-relief with scroll work covered 
with gold leaf, and are supported by 
columns of unique designs. Above 


Main Body of Mission. 


Wing of Mission. 


the center of the transept a cupola 
rises to a height of 55 feet. Six minor 
domes divide the remaining space. 
Two figures of lions carved in wood 
guard the access to the sanctuary. 
The terraced roof is surrounded by a 
balustrade in masonry, each baluster 
tapering into a cement finial and sup- 
perting on either side a lion’s head, 
reminiscent of the escutcheon of 
Castile and Leon. To the west of the 
church is an open cortile, the ancient 
burying ground, with fourteen pillars 
in the wall bearing niches for the Sta- 
tions of the Cross worked in high re- 
lief. At the west end of the cortile 
stands a domed chapel with a belfrey, 
used formerly as a mortuary chapel, 
since dedicated to our Lady of Sovr- 
hows.”’—(Catholic Encyclopedia. ) 

In the years 1906-10 a restoration of 
the fence surrounding the mission and 
its fields was made. Now the enclo- 
sure is completely surrounded by 
handsome wall of plastered adobe. 
The steeples were also renewed but 
the interior of the church and the en- 
tire mission building is just as it was 
finished and frescoed in the | latter 
years of 1700, with the single excep- 
tion of a board floor which replaces 
the one of earth trod for centuries by 
the devout fathers of the Catholic 
religion and their Indian disciples. 


The frescoes on the interior of the 
chureh are very rich and beautiful 
and are supposed to be the work of 
one of the Franciscans of an early 
century. The statuary that stands 
in niches about the walls and deco- 
rates the nave, were brought into Am- 
erica from Spain and to San Xavier 
by way of Santa Fe. 


The visitor to the old mission fre- 
quently asks how it were possible for 
the priests of early days to build the 
substantial churches with their rich 
embellishments, of which San Xavier 
is an example, and in what manner 
they dealt with the Indians and secur- 
ed their labor. The following lengthy 
quotation is taken from “The Soldier 
and the Cross’,written by the Rr. Rev. 
J. B. Salponte, D. D., formerly Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe, New Mexico, fol- 
lowing Bishop Lamy: 

“Leaving apart the marvelous pro- 
ducts cf the rich mines, which are 
supposed to have been held in posses- 
sion by the ancient missionaries, and 
which probably, never existed really, 
as no mention of them is made either 
in the records or in the historical 
books which we have read on the old 
missions, we have the follcwing to 
answer: According to the writers of 
two of the works which have contrib- 
uted to our little knowledge about the 
past ecclesiastical history of Arizona, 
the “Rudo Ensayo’ (rudiments) and 
the ‘Noticias Estadisticas,”  (statis- 
u-cs) the churches were built by the 
missionaries sclely from the produce 
of the land assigned by the govern- 
ment to each one of the missions, 
which land was cultivated by the In- 
d:ans under the direction of their 
respective ministers. Of these re- 
sources we might add the product vf 
the livestock, which was considerable 
at times in several of the missions, 
and also what the missionaries were 
able to spare of the scant allowance 
they received in money from the govy- 
ernment for their yearly support. 
This explains why thé building of the 


churches required a long time, and 
also why some of them remained un- 
finished in some of their parts.” 
“Deeming it will not be out of place, 
we will say a’ few words about the 
dealings of the missionaries with the 
Indians, and about the way they 
taught them, little by little, the man- 
ners of civilized life. According to 
details we received in 1866 from men 
who had seen the Fathers at work 
and who had been employed by them 
as foremen in the different labors car- 
ried on in the mission of San Xavier, 
the Indians were perfectly free to 
work for themselves or for tne church, 
to cultivate their own fields or the 
church land, with the difference that 
the former had to look out for their 
own maintenance, while the latter 
were supported by the mission. Those 
who worked for the mission were de- 
pendent on it for food and clothing, 
not only for themselves but for their 
families. For that purpose provisions 
were stored in the mission house, or 
convent, and distributed in due time. 


Early in the morning the inhabi- 
tants of the pueblo had to go to 
church for morning prayers and to 
hear mass. Breakfast followed this 
exercise. Soon after a bell called 
the workmen. They assembled in 
the atrium, a little place in front of 
and adjoining the church, where they 
were counted by one of the priests 
and assigned to the different places 
where work was to be done. When 
the priests were in sufficient num- 
ber they used to superintend the work, 
laboring themselves, otherwise they 
employed some trustworthy Mexicans 
to represent them. During the sea- 
son of planting and harvesting, the 
workmen had their dinner prepared in 
the farmhouse. Towards the even- 
ing, a little before sundown, the work 
was stopped and the men permitted 
to go home. On their arrival in the 
houses which were located round the 
plaza, a priest said the evening pray- 
ers in a loud voice in the language of 
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the tribe. Kkvery word he pronounce: 
was repeated by some selected In- 
dians who stood between him and the 
house, and lastly by all the Indians 
present in the pueblo. Notwithstand- 
ing these orderly measures, many of 
the Indians fled every day, as is re- 


ported in the “Rudo Ensayo”, from 


their respective squads, before they 
reached the place where they had to 
work, and tried to be present only at 
taken on the 


meals. Nevertheless, 


whole, these are the men who, by 
their work, enabled the missionaries 
to build their churches and houses, 
time to earn 

That these 
Indians must have been happy under 


learning at the same 


their living in the future. 
such a rule nobody can doubt, and 
San Xavier, owing perhaps to the vi- 
cinity of the Presidic of Tucson, be- 
the 


flourishing missions under the admin- 


came afterwards one of most 


istration of the Franciscan Fathers. 


Wing of Mission. 


General View of Mission and Mountains. 


The Salt River Project 


By G. S. SCOTT 


ROBABLY the most 
important event of 
the month under this 
project is the com- 
pletion and initial use 
of the Western Canal 
on the south side of 
Salt River, opposite 
Phoenix. This ditch 
waters several thou- 

sand acres, much of which was home- 

stead land and which has been added 
to the original area signed to the Wa- 
ter Users’ Association under a_ co- 
operative plan devised by the land 
owners. In order to secure reservoir 
rights they raised the money and built 
the ditch which was turned over to 
the government there being no money 
for construction work in the Salt River 
Project fund. In return for the con- 
struction cost of the canal each land 
owner is to be credited the amount he 
has advanced on final payment to the 
government, of project cost. Water has 
now been turned into this ditch and 

a large acreage of this new land will 

be under cultivation this year. 

Following close on the heels of the 
Western, the new Highline Canal is 
rapidly approaching completion. This 
canal draws water from the Western 
midway in its length where it is ele- 
vated by pumps into the Highline Ca- 
nal, which runs on a contour line forty 
feet above the Western which is a 
gravity ditch. Most of the land under 
the Highline was home-steaded by 
men who are improving it, for home 
places, though some of course are 
holding it for speculation. Though not 
yet demonstrated by experiment its lo- 
cation and topography make it certain 
that it will eventually be an important 
orange section equally as well located 
for citrus fruits as any part of the 
Valley now under cultivation. The 
canal is completed and the pumping 
plant is finished except the pipe lifts 
for the water which will be done in a 
few days, the contractors having an- 
ticipated their contract by fifteen 
days. The water will be turned into 
the ditch in a few weeks in ample 
time for crop raising the ‘present sea- 
son. 

The contractors for the concrete 
work on the Highline pumping plant 
are Martin & Gilass, of Tempe, the 
senior member of the firm is J. W. 
Martin who was the construction en- 
gineer in charge of the building of the 
Granite Reef Dam. He is therefore 
an experienced and efficient engineer 


as well as a competent concrete con- 
structor. This same firm has the con- 
tract for the penstock to be con- 
structed at the Crosseut power plant, 
and preliminaries are under way for 
this work. Mr. Martin has set for him- 
self the date of June 3rd for cemple- 
tion of the work. The penstock is to 
be composed of two parallel re-in- 
forced concrete pipes seven feet in 
diameter each 2250 feet long. This 
feature of the plant like almost every 
feature in the Salt River Project is a 
pioneer of its sort. Nowhere is there 
now in use so large a pipe of concrete 
construction devoted to that purpose, 
under such a powerful head of water, 
for it involves 118 feet of drop in the 
2250 feet, and 6000 horse power will 
be developed. The engineers how- 
ever have no fear that the re-inforced 
concrete pipe will not withstand the 
pressure. They are greatly encour- 
aged by their experiences in a some- 
what similar experiment at Roosevelt. 
The first construction under the pr6- 
ject was that of the Power canal, and 
in certain places it became necessary 
to carry it under washes, by a some- 
what similar construction, and there 
was question then whether the con- 
crete pipe would withstand the pres- 
sure, but it has since been tested by 
constant use for several years and 
seems today as firm as ever. The 
Crosscut Canal is designed in a few 
months to be the source of supply of 
all the north side canals drawing wa- 
ter through the Arizona Canal, and it 
is predicted that this new water way 
will be in commission in a very few 
months. 

Besides this power plant construc- 
tion, and the penstock referred to, 
considerable concrete work was _ re- 
quired between the Power plant and 
the head. A concrete flume which is 
in reality a trough on stilts was de- 
signed to carry the canal across a 
low place, and it was found necessary 
for a considerable distance below the 
head to elevate the ditch which is to 
be lined with concrete. The flume is 
finished, the fill is completed and all 
that is lacking is the lining of the 
ditch with concrete which will be 
done at once. The rest of the canal 
is already excavated. 


O 
Building permits at Phoenix for 
1913, totalled $131,215.00, 
which is more than double the value 
of permits for February, 1912. 


February, 


HOENIX is certainly 
proud of the success 
of its first Sun Fete. 
A committee of citi- 
zens will soon decide 
whether the success 
of the first is warrant 
sufficient for planning 


one every year. The 
: 4 history of Arizona 
was outlined and presented in the 


most attractive form; when the great 
parade on February 15th last unfolded 
itself to the gaze of thousands of 
spectators. 

Soon after the big town clock had 
tolled the hour of two, anxious eyes 
waited for the procession. Soon the 
distant, dull boom of a giant gong was 
heard; and then the white robes of 
Azteca, the high priest of the Sun 
Fete, shone in the bright sunlight. 
With native attendants on either side, 
mounted on unsaddled and unbridled 
Indian horses, Azteca and his attend- 
ants rode, solemn, silent and stern at 
the head of the procession. Trumpet- 
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The Fete of 1913 and Future Fetes 


splendidly portrayed by float after 
float each illustrating the principal 
occupations of each tribe, as well as 
containing a model of the type of 
dwelling preferred by each race of 
Indians; the Apache, the Navajo, the 
Pima, the Papago, the Hopi, each at 
his task of blanket weaving, basket 
making, pottery molding or silver 
work or other industries and each 
clad in the garments peculiar to his 
race; the modern Indian carrying out 
the every day features which the In- 
dian at the present time follows as- 
siduously. The Indian wheelwright, 
blacksmith, carpenter, painter was 
there. Indian girls were busy with 
tasks of lace making, modern cooking 
and typewriting. The Indian section 
was led by the Indian School Band, 
and this feature also illustrated the 
progress of the modern Indian. 

The tolling of a bell announced the 
coming of the model of the Mission 
of San Xavier; the best preserved and 
most beautiful mission building in the 
United States. Next with gown, cowl 
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Azteca—High Priest. 


ers announced the approach and be- 
hind came a succession of fioats repre- 
senting some of the most importamt 
of Arizona’s historical events. 

First, the Aztec Calendar Stone, 
which calendar set the feast days for 
the Sun worshipers of old; the most 
important date of which was the An- 
nual Feast of the Sun. Priests and 
altar attendants accompanied this fea- 
ture with illustrations of the ancient 
ceremonies. Then came the picture 
story of the meeting of Cortez and 
Montezuma; brilliant uniforms show- 
ing with marked advantage in the 
bright sunlight. The early Spanish 
era in Arizona was next represented 
by a large group dressed in the strik- 
ing and elaborate costumes of the 
early Spanish period; all the brilliant 
colors being contained in the make- 
up of the attire. 

Next the Indian life in Arizona was 


and cross came the great procession 
of Mission padres; the somber, black 
garments in wonderful contrast to the 
light, dainty dresses of the thousands 
of women spectators which lined the 
streets and also contrasting with the 
brilliant sunshine which marked the 
day. 

A log cabin in a grove of pine trees 
told of the pioneer days and also of 
that indutry of Arizona—lumbering. 
The escort of Woodmen and Foresters 
followed next and then came the band 
of miners with their faithful burros, 
showing the progress of mining—an- 
cient and modern. The pathfinders 
and trailsmen who journeyend over 
the Old Santa Fe Trail and others ac- 
companied the Woodmen and miners. 


After this followed a desert scene 
before the water came; dry, dreary 
and dangerous. In immediate con- 
trast came the floats showing model 
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farms and _ irrigation—fields, flowers 
and farms, greeu trees and blossom- 
ing orchards. 

The Arizona ranger and the stock: 
man on his cow horse next appeared, 
with long, hairy chaps, bright spurs 
and flashi-g bits; an elaborate, splen 


didly mouivited and dashing band of 
horsemen and women. 
Like all good feasts some of the 


best is reserved for the last. Now we 
see bowered in palms the flowers of 
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Pimas. 


Arizona, represented by high school 
girls, three distinct groups, each 
group vying with the other; brilliant 
blossoms, bright and beautiful. * 

At the close of the procession came 
the Phoenix Fire Department, which. 
with the detachment of mounted po- 
lice preceding the parade kept the 
streets clear, and showed the interest 
of the city fathers in the event. 


Was it all worth while, and what 
does the future hold for another Aztee 


Early Spanish Residents. 


parade? There is much that yet re- 
mains to be added to the occasion to 
make it the complete event which it 
ean be brought to. Arizona’s history 
holds much that is of interest to all 
of the people throughout the entire 


Meeting of Cortez 


country. Arizona’s history is in 2 
great measure the story of the “Dawn 
of America.”’ Here civilization began. 
When Egypt was young, Arizona was 
old in civilization, and irrigation was 
being practiced on a big scale. Here 
in this quarter of Arizona are ruins 
which are old as Egypt’s pyramids. 
And here in the long ago, the dates 
of which we have no record, were 
built temples to the Sun. Again there 
Cibola, will celebrate; the City of the 
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SHEEP GRAZING ON 


Sun, where sunshine spells health and 
happiness, progress and_ prosperity, 
water and health. So with the Sun 
will be built Sun temples, and each 


year Phoenix, the present day City of 
Fete grow 


each year, adding to its 


and Montezuma. 


importance until it achieves the dig- 
nity which it merits. At heart we 
are all sun worshipers, not one of us 
but feels the better when we are en- 
joying the sunshine. We want the 
sunshine. It spells health and vigor, 
and inspires to daring deeds, and so 
we will go on. Others will join us in 
our Annual Fete to the Sun whieh 
began with the Aztec and which we 


will carry on unceasingly. 


The Rush of Homeseekers | 


The greatest tide of homeseekers 
ever witnessed in America will flood 
the Pacific coast this spring and most 
of them will come to California. The 
three trunk lines entering Los An- 
geles and all their connecting lines 
are preparing for the influx of set- 
tlers. The colonist rates will be in 
effect March 15 to April 15. Probably 
35,000 will stop in this state. 

Special trains will bring the colon- 
ists direct to their new home in the 
sunny southland. The Union Pacific 
will extend its tourist sleeper line 
from Kansas City to St. Louis via 
the Wabash road, in order to handle 


Union Pacific trains will 


Special 
be operated from Omaha to Los An- 
gles via Salt Lake road and to San 
Francisco via the Central Pacific on 
seven fixed dates, according to Arthur 


T. Jackson, passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific. 

The Southern Pacific will bring 
trainloads of settlers through the El 
Paso and New Orleans gateways. The 
Santa Fe will operate specials out of 
Chicago and Kansas City. The Salt 
Lake road will put on extra equip- 
ment to move the crowds which are 
brought to Salt Lake City by the reg- 
ular Union Pacific and Denver & Rio 
Grande trains.—L. A. Tribune. 


Wilcox Has Been Shown 


the travel from the _ southeast. 
_ Willcox, the metropolis of the 
northern section of the Sulphur 


y 


Springs Valley, is tasting the fruits 
of well applied, legitimate advertis- 
ing, according to J. P. Cummings, a 
well known business man of Will- 
cox, says a correspondent of the Los 
Angeles Tribune. 

“We have been advertising exten- 
Sively in some of the large maga- 
zines and newspapers, and we are 
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results with a big R,” said 
Mr. Cummings. “We are proving that 
it pays to advertise. We are even 
getting people from around Douglas. 

“During the last two months we 
have had more than 800 inquiries 
about land in the vicinity of Willcox. 
These have come from every part of 
the United States and some of them 
from foreign countries. Our town is 
naturally growing and prosperous.” 


getting 
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ONTRARY to a quite 
/ popular belief, it is 
not always necessary 
for one to Own or 
control a whole coun- 
ty to engage success- 
fully in the sheep 
business. The follow- 
ing recital tells of 
the operations of Mr. 
Mudersbach, on a farm a few 
west of Phoenix, where he has 
made 100 per cent on his investment 
or over $100.00 an acre, annually. 
This is not the record of a single year 
but is an average for a series of years, 
as near as Mr. Mudersbach could pro- 
vide the figures, and the data is se- 
cured directly from him, 
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In Arizona there are two kinds of 
flock masters as there are two kinds 
of cattle growers, though more often 
the same grower will belong to both 
classes. In each instance one Class is 
comprised of those who raise stock oy 
the ranges, and the other is com- 
prised of those who fatten stock on 
the alfalfa pastures of the valleys. 
Mr. Mudersbach belongs to the latter, 
having no range interest at all, and 
his specialty is raising lambs for the 
spring market. He is not the only one 
engaged in that business, and there 
are equal opportunities for any man. 
For six months of every year he is a 
sheep man, and the other six months 
just a plain farm owner with not a 
sheep to his name, or a serious care 
in the world, and his farm is easily 
administered and by ae carefully 
studied system. Mr. Mudersbach first 
secured a desirable farm of 160 acres 
which he divided into eight twenty- 
acre fields, fencing each with woven 
wire. The first requirement was to 
plant the farm to alfalfa, and he lays 
emphasis on the necessity for secur- 
ing a good clean stand. In raising 
alfalfa Mr. Mudersbach follows meth- 
ods somewhat different from those 
of other farmers, but that is another 
story. 


In the spring Mr. Mudersbach, con- 
tracts with the flock masters of the 
north for delivery at his ranch the 
following November first, of 2000 ewes 
prepared for lambing between Novem- 
ber 20th, and December 20th, and ow- 
ing to the climate and conditions in 
Arizona the lambing season can be 
regulated at will. Sheep arriving from 
the ranges after November list, are 
apt to be hungry and not in the best 
condition. If they are turned im- 
mediately on green feed they will 
overeat, bloat and die. Mr. Muders- 
bach, avoids such a disaster by turn- 
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ing his sheep into a close corral and 
stuffing them with hay ivr a day or 
so, after which they are turned into 
one of his eight pastures. The green 
feed looks good and they nibble it, 
lie down, and when hungry nibble 
again, but they never have the oppor- 
tunity to overeat of the green feed 
until they have become accustomed 
to it, then they no longer have the de- 
sire. When the pasture begins to get 
poor instead of turning the sheep di- 
rectly into a fresh pasture to take an- 
other chance on bloating, he fills them 
again on hay, and then introduces 
them to field number two. Thus the 
care of them is continued until they 
are ready for market. He also makes 
it a point to give them a little dry 
feed every day as they relish change 
of diet as much as any other animal. 
It is important once the lambs begin 
to take on flesh to keep them grow- 
ing until they are ready for market. 
Carelessness, neglect, lack of proper 
feed for a week or two might take 
from the year’s investment all its 
profits. 

Close watch should be kept on the 
Kansas City market which governs 
the price of stock in the west, and by 
which the grower can ascertain the 
best time to sell. It is Mr. Muders- 
bach’s practice to sell his entire flock 
of both lambs and ewes during the 
month of April, and for the time be- 
ing go entirely out of the sheep busi- 
ness. This not only gives him liberty 
in the summer, but is quite necessary 
in making successful his winter oper- 
ations, for during the summer time he 
cuts four crops of hay, from this same 
pasture land, averaging one ton per 
acre at each cutting, or 640 tons from 
the entire ranch for the season’s crop 
The summer growth of hay is heavy, 
and would more than feed his flock of 
ewes were he to try to pasture them 
during the warm season. But there is 
a still better reason for disposing of 
the entire flock in the spring and that 
is to enable the making of the hay re- 
quired particularly for winter feed, 
for the chief essential at all times is 
to have both dry and green feed ayail- 
able whenever it may be needed. 


It is Mr. Mundersbach’s experience 
that 160 acres of land _ properly 
handled will feed 2,000 head of ewes 
and their lambs for six months during 
the winter season, augmented by such 
dry feed as is necessary, and that dur- 
ing the summer months he can make 
not only ample hay for winter use but 
a surplus tonnage for the market. The 
secret of his success is careful plan- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Sheep on Alfalfa. | 


HAT part is Arizona 
to play in the devel- 
opment of the great 
west? In what way 
and to what extent 
will this State be af- 
fected by the re- 
adjustment in lines of 
trade and travel, 
which is certain to 

follow the opening of the Panama 

Canal? 

Every State must set for itself a 
goal of prosperity towards which it 
must progress with every conscious 
aim. The greater the State and the 
more varied its resources, the wider 
are its demands for development. 

Arizona’s needs must first be coi- 
sidered. The State has acres, thou- 
sends of them, never yet touched by 
plow and harrow. In this respect she 
practically every State of 
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resembles 
the west. 

Arizona has proved the feasibility 
of irrigation by means of the great 
government reclamation projects. 
Huge dams, impounding billions of 
gallons of water have recovered from 
aridity thousands of acres of rich 
soil. Because of the success of these 
projects there has been made possible 
the future reclamation for home- 
places, of thousands of other idle 
acres heretofore offering life only to 
the scraggly sagebrush and the pro- 
lific prairie dog, the sun-loving lizard 
and the coiling rattlesnake. 

Arizona’s Place. 

Not only because she is an exampie 
to all the west in the matter of suc- 
cessful reclamation work will Arizona 
take her place among the western 
states to whom irrigation means life. 


Dry-farming, that wonderful science 
of moisture conservation which has 
made successful agriculture possible 
on acres where artificial irrigation is 
impracticable, that art of soil cultiva- 
tion has also been brought to a high 
state of practical success in Arizona. 

Maricopa County, in which is lo- 
cated the Salt River Valley, has been 
one of the prize agricultural districts 
of the Southwest ever since irrigation 
there became possible by means of 
the Roosevelt Dam. 


Now the counties of the mountain 
regions, the district famed for its 
wonderful mineral deposits but never 
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SAN DIEGO IS HUSTLING 


Southern Galifornia Preparing a Big Show for 1915 Homeseekers 


heretofore coanected with any ideas 
of possible agriculture, has come to 
the front with marvelous develop- 
ments along the line of dry-farming. 
Fruit, vegetables and grain all find 
excellent development in these sec- 
tions. 

In these two departments of soil cul- 
tivation, in her mineral deposits, hard- 
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courses to correspond with the change 
that is certain to follow the opening 
of the canal. 

Steamship companies are re-arrang- 
ing their schedules to conform witli 
the new ways of travel and trade. 
Seven passenger and freight lines 


operating in Atlantic and Pacific ‘va- 
ters have mapped out routes to be 


Arizona’s Needs. 
Arizona needs these people to culti- 
vate her acres and populate her towns, 
to work in the manufactories which 


will be established throughout the 
State, in the mines and other indus- 
tries which capital will develop. 
Arizona needs the capital to make 
possible in great extent these new in- 


ly touched as yet, because of the 
health-giving propensities of her dry 
even climate, Arizona will take her 
place in the coming development of 
the west. 

Trade Changes. 


To those who have studied present 
traffic conditions and the differences 
between standing freight and passen- 
ger rates by railroad and by water, 
the opening of the Panama Canal is 
fraught with tremendous changes for 
all departments of trade. 


To compete favorably with tide- 
water states, Arizona must have an 
outlet at the sea. The nearest and 
most feasible harbor for Arizona is, 
of course, San Diego bay. 


San Diego, as first port of call north 
of Panama, will command stragetic ad- 
vantages whose commercial value is 
impossible to compute. Trade routes 
are even now being arranged by fore- 
sighted shipping lines along new 


adopted immediately after the open- 
ing of the canal and each of these 
routes names San Diego as one of 
the principal ports of call. 


Agents of the great trans-Atlantic 
companies have been working for 
more than a year in Europe, selling 
on the installment plan to the hardy 
peasantry of the several countries, 
thousands of tickets good for trans- 
portation to Pacific coast points via 
the canal in 1915. 


San Diego as first port of call, the 
first possible landing place in Amer- 
ica after the thousands cf miles of 
ocean travel, will be first to welcome 
the immigrant. 


From San Diego to Arizona by rail 
is but a short distance away. A couple 
of hundred miles and a few hours 
travel will transfer the 
from the steamship to the untilled 
acres which he left his European 
home to seek. 


San Diego Exposition Framework for Concrete Bridge at Entrance 


of Gro unds. 


immigrant - 


At Work on San Diego Exposition Grounds. 


dustries, to build railroads and cities, 
to furnish the motive power for great 
new business. 

Arizona has another need, a tuture 
need, which must be considered now. 
Arizona needs a market, not for her 
present products, but a place where 
she can dispose of all that tremendous 
increase which capital and settlement 
will bring. 

Latin America offers the market 
which Arizona will need. Rich in op- 
portunity for the far-sighted business 
man, the twenty republics of Central 
and South America are just beginning 
a development which will surprise the 
world. There, among the people of 
these sister republics to the south, 


Arizona, like all the states of the 
west and south, has her chance to 
trade. 


Arizona must do three things. First 
she must show the homeseeker, the 
agriculturist, mine worker, ,dairyman, 
WHY he wants and needs Arizona; 
she must demonstrate to capital the 
opportunities that lie within her bor- 
ders for successful investment in re- 
clamation, manufacturing, industrial 
and agricultural operations; and she 
must get into immediate touch with 
her future market. 

To satisfy these needs, to provide 
people and capital and market that 
her resources may be developed to 
their fullest extent, ARIZONA MUST 
ADVERTISE. HOW? , 


Arizona’s Chance. 

San Diego is building an exposition 
which is to epitomize in a form read- 
able by the world at a single glance 
the progress of the great west and 
Latin America and the _ possibilities 
they offer for still greater develop- 
ment. 

San Diego’s exposition is proving 
within itself just what it means by 
“progress.”’ Actual construction work 
of the visible, tangible sort, is in pro- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Diary Of A Journey Through Northern Arizona 
And The “Arizona Strip” 


By SHARLOTT M. HALL 


August 29. 

We trailed back today to a big 
spring in a shallow canon where we 
shall camp and fix up the outfit for 
the return to Fredonia. 

This whole big plateau is a national 
game preserve and I was interested 
to know that there have been plans 
for making it the finest thing of the 
kind in the world. Likely politics 
and private jealousy will stop the fin- 
est part of the plans but wonderful 
things might be done. 


It is a perfect home for all kinds 
of game; the whole great forest is 
checkered through with canons that 
give shelter and plenty of water in 
fine springs; beside the grass and 
shrubs that deer love the tall bracken 
fern which is a favourite elk feed 
grows in all the sunny parks and 
open spaces. 

The Old Hunter reckoned the deer 
now in the preserve at between seven 
and eight thousand, and none can be 
shot except when they stray below 
the reserve line in the short open 
season in the fall. 


He found old elk horns in various 
parts of the pla*:au, showing that in 
the not very distant past elk had 
lived in the preserve boundaries. For 
some years Senator Smoot, Mr. 
Wooley of Kanaab, Utah, and many 
citizens of the “Strip” have been 
trying to get the Government to move 
elk into this part of Arizona. The 
isolation of this forest and its whole 
local condition would make it the fin- 
est elk preserve in Arizona. 


It was once planned in a tentative 
way to bring some varieties of Afri- 
can deer and antelope to the plateau 
from the colder regions of the south- 
ern veldt, and Mr. Owens says that 
his friends who have hunted in Africa 
believe it might be done with success. 


There is no question but a buffalo 
industry of commercial importance 
might be worked up if taken at once. 
The herd in Arizona now is not a gov- 
ernment herd as has been rumored, 
but is a private enterprise. 

Some years ago Buffalo Jones, Mr. 
Owens and a few friends, mostly men 
who understood the breeding of buf- 
falo with domestic cattle, bought up 
all the scattered groups in the United 
States, getting some from the Good- 
night ranch, some from Flathead 
Pablo, an Indian in the Yellowstone 
region, and some from an old Span- 
iard in California. 

They got from the Government a 
five-year concession to run these buf- 
falo on the Kaibab Forest Reserve 
and shipped them by way of the Salt 
Lake road to the station of Lund, 
where they were unearred and driven 
overland to Fredonia and so on into 
the Reserve. 


The buffalo thrived and increased, 
but losses at the hands of outlaws, 
to whom the value of robes and heads 
were too great a temptation, caused 
Jones to remove his part of the herd 
to a place of his own in New Mexico. 

The twenty-six head that remain 
are owned by Mr. Owens and Mr. 
Wooley and are ranged chiefly in 
House Rock Valley, though it is 
planned to bring them back into the 
Kaibab another summer. 


So far the rapid development of 


this herd has been hindered by lack of 


capital for the purchase of the Gallo- 
way cows needea. Mr. Owens says 
he can breed from Galloway to pure 
buffalo in a short time and could 
build up a large herd in ten years. 
This is an enterprise in which the 
state might well take part; there are 
range sections of Arizona now pro- 
ducing cattle that could just as well 


Bottom 
of 
Bright 


Angel 


Trail. 


produce buffalo at a thousand dollars 


a head. Indeed this is too low an 
estimate of value; a good robe, half 
or more buffalo. is worth from a 


thousand to twelve hundred dollars; 
a good head is worth five hundred dol- 
lars, and buffalo meat when it can 
be had at all is worth forty cents a 
pound, and a buffalo steer will dress 


range, is being buiit 
condition by the care of the Forest 
Service in limiting grazing to what 
the range will really support. 

Some day there will be hundreds 
of little homes ali through these nar- 
row, park-valleys down 
road winds. 
for dinner 


up to splendid 


which our 
Just now we are stopped 


where tle road turns off 


Packing Out Live Mountain Lions From Kaibab Plateau. 


off the 
more. 

There are not half a dozen men liv- 
ing who understand the breedingg of 
buffalo with domestic cattle and a 
great industry will be lost to the 
future if some happj chance does not 
enlist the necessary capital at once. 
The buffalo and crossbred animals 
are hardier to cold, short feed, and 
hardships of all soits than any do- 
mestic cattle, and produce so much 
more good meat to the animal, that 
it is a genuine calamity that no real 
effort is being made to develop them 
before it is forever too late. 

While with the Goodnights in 
Texas Mr. Owens helped with the 
breeding of some of the first Persian 
sheep in the United States and he and 
Mr. Wooley now have a small herd 
on the Kaibab from which they ex- 
pect great things. Like the buffalo, 
these sheep are larger, hardier, finer 
meat animals, and bear a valuable 
skin, making them of much promise 
as a separate industry, beside the 
probable value for crossing with 
some of the mutton breeds now in 
general use, They are strong, inde- 
pendent looking fellows and ought to 
be able to hold their own anywhere. 
August 30. 

We loaded the wagon and said 
goodbye to the Oid Hunter, with keen 
regret on hoth sides for we had too 
much in common in our memories of 
the old, forgotten West, not to feel 
like “kinfolks.” 

We were going back through “V. 
T.” Park where the VY. T. Cattle Com- 
pany located its headquarters ranch 
in the early days of the cattle bus- 
iness in the Buckskin country, and 
where there is now a forest ranger’s 
station as well as the ranch _ build- 
ings. 


range a thousand pounds or 


The fall rodeo was going on and 
a lot of stock cattle were being driven 
out for shipment to other ranges, for 
the country here. once over-stocked 
unmercifully in the day of the open 


to the Jacob’s Lake sawmill and there 
are two pretty little places just be- 


low us, comfortable log cabins with 
fields and pasture under “worm 
fence” or split rails, or pine logs 
rolled into line. Oats and rye and 


probably barley would grow anywhere 
here and as fine potatoes and hardy 
vegetables as one could wish. The 
snow is too heavy to stay up all win- 
ter but it is only two days’ drive 
down to Fredonia with its good school 
and pleasant village settlement for 
winter. 

It begun to rain as we broke camp 
after dinner and I walked far ahead 
of the wagon to gather agates. This 


stretch of road toward Jacob’s Lake 
has more beautiiul agates than any 
place I have seen in Arizona; they 


giistened in the rain and I picked up 
all I could carry and then sorted them 
out and reluctantly threw away all 
but the finest. Many of them would 
cut beautifully and the color and 
grain are very fine. No doubt they 
would have some commercial value 
if gathered carefully. 

I found no moss agates but all 
kinds of banded varieties in an end- 
less combination of colors, some of 
them the odd “eye” agates that look 


like an eys, or still more like half a 


petrified egg with many _ shadings 
from yolk to white and a scale of 


lime for the shell. I found four red 
stones that very closely resembled 
raspberries in color and shape and 
in seed-like wrinkles all over their 
surface, so natural that I mean to 
have them set without any cutting on 
a silver raspberry leaf and have a 
unique pin of nature’s own cutting. 
The forest all along has been fine, 
big yellow pine for the most part. 
The sawmill at Jacob’s Lake is a small 
one hauled in by wagon years ago, 
coming probably from Salt Lake. Most 
of the lumber for Fredonia has been 


cut here but the mill burned a few 
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ITRUS culture is des- 
f tined to become one 
of the most profit- 
able and attractive 
of Southern Arizona’s 
many agricultural 
pursuits. Many peo- 
ple are inclined to 
be a bit skeptical in 
the face of this win- 
ter’s freeze, but the tendency is to 
greatly overestimate the severity of 


the case. 
Florida suffered a freeze in 1895 
which killed her trees to the roots 


and caused a loss of 75 million dol- 
lars—wiped out tree in the 
state. Yet her growers went pluck- 
ily to work and re-planted, until now 
her citrus groves represent an invest- 
ment of $100,000,000 and her annual 
crop return about $16,000,- 
000, while new plantings will within 
a very few years increase this year- 
ly income to probably $50,000,000. 

California has suffered many kill- 
ing frosts before this year—yet her 
citrus planzings are valued at almost 
$500,000,000, and the normal annual 
return for the sale of fruit is between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000. And thou- 
sands of acres of new plantings are 
being added there every year. 

The industry too profitable 
to be discouraged by a single disaster, 
no matter how severe. When you haer 
of orange groves selling for $1000 or 


every 


averages 


is far 


$2000—or even as high as $3000—per 
acre, you are not hearing fictitious 
values. The groves which sell at 


these figures are bought by hard 
headed business men—because they 
actually return a good interest on the 
investment at that price. 

The Salt River Valley has so many 
and manifest advantages over both 
California and Florida that we would 
be indeed foolish to quit because of 
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the past winter’s treatment. The fact 
that it was the coldest winter ever 
recorded here is a pretty safe indica- 
tion that it will be a long, long time 
before we get another one as bad. 

Yet even as it was, Arizona orange 
growers were strikingly fortunate. 
More than 90 per cent of our crop 
was picked and in the market—and 
sold at prices which seem fabulous 
to California and Florida. A ¢ar- 
load of Phoenix navels actually broke 
the world’s record selling price in 
New York this winter — the fruit sold 
for $4.85 a half box-—$9.60 a box. And 
the Arizona Orange Growers’ Asso- 
ciation returned for the entire sea- 
son’s crop an average price for all 
grades of fruit, culls and everything, 
of $3.50 per box. California growers 
average a net return of $1.15 per box. 
Florida’s average net return is fig- 
ured at 53 cents. Compare these pro- 
fits with the $3.50 our fruit brought 
and you can readily understand why 
we have occasion to rejoice in our 
advantages. And even this price 
could have been bettered had it not 
been for foolish co1apetition by local 
shippers. Better co-operation and 
the concentration of the entire crop 
in the hands of the Association would 
probably have resulted in several re- 
cord breaking sales instead of only 
one. 

Our grape fruit this year brought 
even better returns than the navels, 
the seedling fruit selling for $4.75 per 
hundred pounds ana the seedless tor 
$5.30 per hundred. This was the 
price paid the growers for the fruit 
delivered at the packing 
Phoenix. 

Arizona’s main 
orange 


hese in 


advantage in the 
market of the world lies in 
the fact that her navel oranges ripen 
and can be sold earlier than the 
navel oranges from any other section 
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of the United States. Florida does not 
produce a good navel orange, and the 
California, oranges do not ripen so as 
to be fit to eat before January. Our 
oranges ripen and color to perfection 
in November, and enter the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas markets in the 
east without competition. The result 
can be only one  thing—top notch 
prices and an absolutely safe and 
steady market. 

We are not quite so fortunate with 
our grape ftruit. This fruit is Flori- 
da’s particular pride and comes into 
the market fully as early as ours. 
But even with this competition Ari- 
zoua’s grape fruit has always brought 
high prices. The grape fruit market 
is a growing one, and as the eastern 
consumers are educated to its use 
and to its exceptional food properties 
I look to see a demand for it which 
will rival the demand for navels. The 
principal trouble at present is in the 
high prices demanded by the retail- 
ers. Single grape fruits actually sell 
in eastern hotels and restaurants for 
50 and 75 cents apiece. These exorb- 
itant prices do not put any more 
money into the pockets of the grow- 
ers, but serve rather to limit the mar- 
ket and prevent a more general de- 
mand. This condition will certainly 
be remedied and Arizona growers will 
make no mistake in planting at least 
part of their acreage to grape fruit. 


Navel oranges, however, will be our 
standard crop in the citrus field for 
many years to come. Our oranges 
have the highest kind of a reputation 
in the eastern trade, and the fact that 
we can put sweel, juicy, golden 
oranges into the market in time for 
Thanksgiving dinners—and the fur- 
ther fact that we can do it without 
coming into competition with just as 
good a product from some other sec- 
tion—means that we will have a 


W. H. Copeland’s Grove’ in February. 


ready sale for all we can grow. There 
is no danger of overproduction. Our 
normal crop is only about 100 car- 
loads. Southern California ships 40,- 
000 car loads and Florida as many 
more—and the trade is still demand- 
ing more. We could ship 1000 car- 
loads, or 5000, and find a ready mar- 
ket. 
Other Advantages 

The fact that our fruit ripens for 
this early market is only one of our 
many advantages. California and 
Florida growers must live in fear of 
freezing weather throughout the win- 
ter months. Our fruit is off the trees 
before there is even danger of frost. 
All we need worry about is saving 
our trees from injury, and this is a 
much simpler matter than saving the 
fruit itself. The fruit will be dam- 
aged at a temperature of 25 or 26 
degrees—but the tree itself, if in good 
condition and dormant, will stand 19 
or 20 degrees without serious injury. 
Temperatures even as low as 15 de- 
grees this winter we find have not 
seriously damaged our older trees— 
only the leaves end tips of the 
branches were killed—and the proba- 
bilities are that we will have almost 
a normal crop of fruit next season. 

Another advantage is our remark- 
able freedom from scale and insect 
pests. California spends hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every year in 
fumigating and spraying to keep down 
scale pests. The most searching in- 
vestigations of experts in the Arizona 
groves have failed to disclose a single 
scale or pest which has gained a foot- 
hold. With our rigid quarantine !aws 
to keep out these pests there is no 
reason why we should ever be bother- 
ed with them. All Florida stock and 
most of California has been quaran- 
tined against. There will be contin- 
uous efforts on the part of unscrup- 
ulous persons to break down and 
evade these laws but it is absolutely 
vital to our future prosperity that we 
who have the best interests of the in- 
dustry at heart stand firmly back of 
the horticultural commission at all 
times. 

Another advantage is our 
water supply—an advantage which 
only those who know the cost of 
water in California can fully appre- 
ciate. There are sections in South- 
ern California where the orange grow- 
ers pay 15 TIMES as much for their 
irrigating water as we pay—and their 
supply is closely limited while we 
have worlds of it. 

Still another advantage which we 


cheap 


._have now—BUT WILL NOT HAVE 


FOR LONG—is our cheaper land yal- 
ues. You can buy the best of orange 
land here now for from $150 to $250 
per acre. In California, land no bet- 
ter, and in most cases not so good, 
sells for $400 to $500 and up—raw 
land with the sage brush still uncut. 

Labor is cheaper here, horses and 
hay are cheaper, and in fact in al- 
most every respect you can eall to 
mind we have the advantage over Cal- 
ifornia in getting a start in the cit- 
rus field. 

Where to Plant. 


We must profit by California’s mis- 
takes however in making our citrus 
plantings in the Salt River Valley. 
The district suitable for successful 
orange culture in this Valley is lim- 
ited, and should be confined strictly 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


After what I have seen of them I 
eannot believe them to be aught but 


honorable, upright and brave. Cer- 
tainly, they had no connection wit 
the rebel Indians, for, at all times, 
they were trying to keep themselves, 


Barbara and me, from falling into 
their clutches.” 

“We are obliged to you, Dona 
Mariana,“ said the governor kindly, 


“for what you have told us.” 

“Now, caballeros, we will listen to 
the testimony of Captain Sebastian 
de Herrera.” 

At the mention of this name, Cap- 
tain Carbajal cowered as though be- 
neath a blow, and then, as one stun- 
ned, stared at the doorway where, 
weather-beaten, tall, gaunt and reso- 
lute, stood the cousin whom he had 
so bitterly wronged. For an instant, 
there was silence, while Captain Car- 
bajal, pale with terror, moved his lips 
-in inarticulate words. In an instant, 
the formal dignity of the assembly 
went flying to the winds. With a 
bound, Diego crossed the room and 
threw his arms about his father’s 
neck, and then, soldiers, priests and 
civilians crowded about the door, em- 
bracing and welcoming their friend— 
all but Captain Carbajal who, with the 
sweat of terror upon his face, was 
trying the latch at the farther end 
of the room. 

“The lock is a secure one,” 
the governor dryly. 

“Caballeros, we will return to our 
work. Sergeant, find a chair for 
Senora de Herrera and for the pres- 
ent, you may stand by Captain Car- 
bajal’s side. 

“Carballeros, while it may seem a 
little astray from the direct line of 
the case in hand, I will ask Captain 
de Herrera how he came to be cap- 
tured by the Navajos.” 

“My friends,’ said Captain de Her- 
rera quietly, “I am not in the mood to 
make a long story tonight, nor in the 
hour of my return to my family, nor 
at the time when peril threatens us 
from without our walls, do I wish to 
bear witness against anyone. And yet 
it is necessary, so Governor Otermin 
has informed me, for me to tell you 
of a man who chose the absence of 
a husband and father to insult a wo- 
man and persecute a boy. 

“At Governor Otermin’s request, I 
listened with much interest through 
the open door, to Captain Carbajal’s 
testimony, and so far as I know, there 
is but one item of that testimony that 
is even partially true. He doubtless 
lost some of the papers concerning 
the legacy, during the storm at Pojo- 
aque, for Mateo found them and gave 
them to me. The balance of these 
papers, I am inclined to believe, are 
still in Captain Carbajal’s possession. 

“When I left Santa Fe with my 
cousin, here, Luis Carbajal, to attack 
a threatening party of Navajos, he led 
me into an ambush and by a miracle, 
I came out of the skirmish alive. Then 
I was sold as a piece of merchandise 
to one of the lesser chiefs of the 
Navajos, Pas-ke-ja. Only my vendor 
was either a wretched bargainer, or 
I a poor commodity, for instead of 
receiving as much as a pistole for me, 
he gave me away for nothing, and 
paid the chief a bar of gold, a blanket 
and four bead necklaces to get rid of 


said 
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me. I have reason to believe Captain 
Carbajal expected that my purchasers 
would slay me, but for some reason 
which I never fully understood, they 
decided that I had certain  super- 
natural powers, was a medicine man 
in fact, and I was held in sort of slav- 
ery by the chief of the Navajo sham- 
ans. I used to help him with cases of 
fever, and when he, himself was taken 
with a malignant sickness, I doctored 
him with simples, and he said I saved 
his life. It was with his help that I 
escaped. 

“As to who killed the alcalde, it 
was the same fine hand that betrayed 
me to our enemies. With Padre Mor- 
ales dead, who heard the story from 
Don Simon, my cousin thought he 
would be safe, but on the paper which 
Don Simon, my cousin thought he 
ried through all her wanderings, is a 
line written by Padre Morales, and 
signed with the initials of Don Simon, 
that speaks from the dead. 

“But even if we had not that paper, 
we would not need to go without the 
walls of this room for proof. There 
sits the man, and his guilt is writ 
upon his face.” 

“Basta! Enough!” It was Luis Car- 
bajal who spoke. “Cease your testi- 
mony, and your evidence. Fool that 
I was not to see that this ostensible 
trial of the boy Diego, was but a trap 
to trick me into incriminating myself 
with my own testimony. I have made 
my last throw. The dice are against 
me.” 

Again there was silence in the 
room, so still it was that when the 
sergeant shifted his matchlock, ail 
started in alarm at the sound. 

“Your excellency,” continued Cap- 
tain Carbajal, “if it may please you, 
permit me a few words. Once, when 
I was in Granada, I met a Moorish 
physician, who knew a drug—it came 
from the East (Cipango or the Indes) 
and it was so potent that when he 
inhaled it, it wafted him to golden 
islands where jewels lay on every 
side, and where mermaidens sang. 
This drug was of exceeding great 
price, and to obtain it, he gave his 
houses, his lands, and his honor. 

“When I came to New Spain, it was 
for gold, so that I could go back to 
Cordova, where I had been poor, and 
be as rich as the great dons of 
Madrid. In Mexico,ethey told me that 
the gold was always from the north, 
to be found in the Gran Quivera, in 


the seven cities of Cibola, in some 
mysterious region just beyond. 1 
traveled north to find it, but the 


treasure was always a little further 
on, and I ate my heart out in squalid 
Indian villages up and down the Rio 


Grande. Then, this legacy came—half 
of it was for me, and half for my 
cousin. But why should I not have 
it all? and my cousin’s wife, too, 


whom I had loved as a girl in Spain? 
The thing obessed me, and I was like 
the Moorish physician in his madness 
to procue his drug, and like him, I 
sold my honor to get it. 

“And I sold my cousin to the sav- 
age Navajos. I killed my friend, Don 
Luis, and I would have killed the boy 
Diego, because they all stood in my 
way. But I have made my throw. My 
friend of yesterday, Captain Marquez, 
would, today, fain cross swords with 
me. My proper fate, I suppose, is be- 
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fore a file of soldiers. As a man 
about to die, your excellency, grant 
me one boon. 

“Tomorrow, you go out to fight 


these Indians, who would kill us all, 
the women and the little children 
with the men. You need every sword 
you can get. All I ask is to go out 
with my company. I will do a sol- 
dier’s work for Spain. For me there 
will be no retreat, nor need of an ex- 
ecutioner when the day is done.” 

For a moment they all sat in si- 
lence. The governor looked at the 
man gravely. “Be it so,” he said. 

CHAPTER) xox. 
The Battle of Santa Fe. 

Again the preparation for conflict; 
again did the soldiers buckle on their 
breastplates, fill their powder horns 
and see to the matches of their guns; 
but this time it was to be a different 
fight from the one they had waged 
five days before, 

Then they had gone out to meet an 
ermy of but five hundred men; now, 
there were stretched out around them, 
three thousand of the best warriors of 
the Rio Grande Valley. Like hun- 
gry cats at the hole of a field-mouse, 
had the allied tribes of the Pueblos 
been lying in wait. For a century 
these Indians had endured from this 
alien people, now at last in their 
rower, theft, oppression, persecution 
and murder. The planting had been 
going on for many fearful years, but 
at last the time for the harvest had 
come, and now, with Indian patience 
these Pueblo tribes sat without the 
walls waiting for the few days to 
elapse, when, starved and wasted with 
iliness, these proud Spaniards would 
have to relinquish their arrogant title 
of conquistadores and acknowledge 
the bitterness of defeat. j 

So much for the Indian side of the 
case. 

But within the plaza, on that event- 
ful twentieth day of August, in the 
year sixteen hundred and eighty, the 
stout-hearted Spanish troopers had no 
thought of surrender. If they must 
die, it would not be like slaves in a 
pen, but like soldiers fighting for 
their king, and—as they firmly be- 
lieved—for their God as well. 

So as before, mass was said, and 
their banners, arms, and even horses, 
received the blessings of the priests. 
The officers, Captains de Herrera, 


Carbajal, Marquez and the gallant 
Luis Quintana, all stood by their 
horses ready to mount. And _ the 


horses, with ears forward and eyes 
bright, looked as anxious for the con- 
flict as did théir masters. For the 
night before, mindful of the needs of 
the coming day, a little band of deter- 
mined spirits, including Diego, Mateo, 
and Juan, were sent outside the walls 
and had filled every water-skin and 
jar in camp with the precious fluid, 


and, at midnight, the horses had 
drunk to repletion, 

“T told you we would have your 
father back, Diego,” said Sergeant 
barrios. “It looks like old times 
again,” and he necdded to where 
Mateo was holding the captain’s 


horse, while Juan rubbed an imagin- 
ary fleck of dust from the sorrel 
flank. “I knew San Christobal would 
take care of him. There is not a man 
11 New Mexico who has so many 
friends as he. I believe those two 
Indians would gladly die for him. 


“I believe they would, Sergeant. 
They are faithful fellows, Mateo and 
Juan, Their skins may be a little 
darker than ours, but they are white 
inside.” 

“Of course you know they are to 
fight in the ranks with us today?” 

“Yes,” replied Diego. “Po-Pe has 
sworn that he will kill both Mateo 
and Juan if they fall into his hands. I 
think Mateo appreciates that he has 
more friends within the fort than 
without. He induced his brother, 
whom he saw at Tesuque a few days 
ago, to return to San Ildefonso, so 
they would not have to fight against 
each other. Mateo said he would keep 
by tather’s side all aay.” 

“And we will, too, Diego, as much 
as we can,” replied the sergeant. Al 
promised your mother to care for the 
captain. Look at Captain Carbajal, 
talking to your father with smiles all 
over his face. I heard that 
were wonderful doings in 
ence room last night.” 

“Yes,” said Diego, 
Some how I feel 
day.” 

“And what is this I hear about a 
legacy? You are to be a duke or 
something like that, aren’t you?” 

“Not even a don,” laughed the boy. 
“Father and Captain Carbajal were 
each left some money, but some of 
the papers are lost, and we may never 
get anything.” 

“Well, well,” said the sergeant con- 
solingly, ‘“‘we may both be full of ar- 
rows tonight and not need any money. 
Here comes Governor Otermin. I'm 
glad those horses had some water last 
night. The wasps will be buzzing 
in a moment. Come here, Juan. There 
is your place, right beside Diego. 
Now we are ready. See to the 
matches on your guns, and look out 
for your ammunition.’ 

Quick came the commands from the 
captains. Back swung the gates, 
and, as the old chroniclers say, “In- 
voking the sweet name of Maria,” the 
little band passed through. 

It was a motley company. Includ- 
ing the officers, but twenty men were 
mounted. All of them 
caps and breastplates, 
carbines, flint-locks, cutlasses which 
had doubtless seen service on some 
Spanish caravel, swords from Toledo, 
«nd cimetars from the Orient, 
borne indiscriminately. 

The foot soldiers, too, wore breast- 
plates and all carried firearms, of a 
sort; most of them matchlocks, but 
there were, also, a few old-fashioned 
harquebuses and an _ occasional 
wheel-lock. 

With whitened faces the women and 
children watched tnem depart. At 
the sight of the soldiers pouring 
through the gates, the Indians gave 
shouts of surprise and defiance; but 
before they could get into battle for- 
mation, the little band of horsemen 
were upon them; riding them down, 
shooting, swinging their swords and 
thrusting with their lances; then, 
sweeping across to another part of the 
field, into the flanks of other bodies 
of Indians, like king-birds after a 
hawk. 


there 
the audi- 
“there were. 
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Complete optical establishment for 
cutting, grinding and polishing every 
kind of lense is now in operation in 
Phoenix. 
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to the higher, well proven lands. Red- 
lands, Riverside and other citrus cen- 
ters in Southern California have al- 
lowed the lure of big profits to lead 
them to foolish extremes and there 
are thousands of acres on low lands 
there which had better never been 
planted to oranges. When their 
orange crop is lost, all is lost, and 
hard times for everybody is the re- 
sult. Diversified farming is the best 
and safest for any community and we 
will do well to bear that always in 
mind. 

In selecting orange land our first 
requirement should be good drainage 
—both water and air drainage. The 
roots of the orange tree require a soil 
capable of perfect water drainage, a 
light, gravelly loam which will take 
water readily and work into a per- 
fect mulch under the cultivator, with 
a good, sharp fall which will carry off 
That is why our 
sloping hill side lands around the rim 
of the Valley are the best and only 
really good lands we have for citrus 
culture. The question of air drain- 
age is even more important. Cold air 
flows much like water—it drains 
quickly off the higher slopes and into 


all excess water 
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are not up to standard in quality of 
fruit and productiveness. Depend- 
able nurserymen today, therefore, are 
selecting their buds carefully from 
only the best trees, with the idea of 
breeding up the stock to the highest 
and most profitable point. We thereby 
have another advantage over the 
older citrus districts—we can start in 
from the first to make our groves 100 
per cent perfect. 
Care of Grove. 

There is no more interesting and 
attractive work in the whole field of 
horticulture than citrus culture. The 
orange tree is one of the hardiest of 
trees and will stand a terrific amount 
of abuse, and yet there is no other 
tree which will respond more prompt- 


ly and more fruitfully to care and 
good treatment. Intelligent irriga- 
tion is therefore one of the first 


things we should study after we have 
planted our grove. Oranges do not 
demand an excessive amount of 
water— in fact one of the easiest 
ways to ruin an orchard is to water 
it too much. There is a strong ten- 
dency in this Valley to irrigate un- 
wisely. We have such a vast sup- 
ply of water available that we be- 
come injuriously wasteful. One of the 
prettiest two-year-old groves in this 
Valley was carried through last sum- 
mer with only three irrigations. Hach 
of these was of course a good thor- 
ough soaking with a long continued 
run of water, and advantage was 


Young Date Palm at “Casa Blanca” 


the low places of the Valley. That is 
why we have frosty mornings for 
weeks in the river bottom lands be- 
fore they appear on the foothill 
slopes, and why the difference in tem- 
perature is so marked. 

Nursery Stock. 

When we have selected the proper 
location for planting, the next thing is 
to buy the very best nursery stock 
available. Poor, scrawny nursery 
trees of any kind are a mighty poor 
investment, but particularly is this 
true of the orange. Don’t hold back 
on your orchard plantings therefore, in 
the hope that some day you will be 
able to buy trees for 25 or 50 cents. 
It will be a good many years before 
local nurserymen can afford to sell 
good trees for much less than $1.00 
apiece. The orange nurseryman takes 
big risks and ties up a heavy invest- 
ment for three or four years before he 
gets a budded tree to salable size— 
and it requires careful, continuous 
and the most expert work. The day 
of hap-hazzard budding is passed. The 
nurseryman used to cut his’ buds 
wherever they were the most con- 
venient. As a result government in- 
vestigations in California in the past 
two years have disclosed the fact that 
probabaly 50 per cent of the old trees 


in Los Olivas. 


taken to conserve all the moisture 
from the summer rains. 
Intensive, incessant cultivation 


must be associated with our .:riga- 
tion—we need never fear of giving an 
orange grove too much cultivation. 
Soil needs oxygen just as much as the 
trees, or aS a person, and the only 
proper way to secure perfect aeration 
is to keep it loose end fluffy just as 
deep as our cultivator will go. With 
improper cultivation the mat of tiny 
fibrous roots which feed the tree will 
grow close to the surface for their 
supply of oxygen and food. The tree 
thus becomes quickly susceptable to 
drought and suffers in the fierce sum- 
mer sun when the ground becomes 
heated. If deep cultivation is prac- 
ticed, however, from the very first, 
these roots will form well down in 
the ground, too deep to be affected 
by the heat on the surface and cap- 
able of feeding on the moisture which 
comes up from beneath for long per- 
iods of time. 

“Not quite so much irrigation and 
a little more cultivation,” would 
therefore be a mighty good motto to 
pin in our hats when we start into 
orange growing. 

The subject of fertilization is too 
complicated to cover in this paper. 


However I might say this—the prin- 
cipal ingredient lacking in our desert 
soils is humus, or decayed vegetable 
matter. One of the best ways to 
add this is by generous application 
of stable manure put on and plowed 
under in the winter months. Green 
Manure crops, such as cow peas or 
any of the clovers, grown thickly and 
then plowed under, also provide this 
needed element of humus. 

I have tried to cover the subject of 
citrus culture as thoroughly as the 
time allowed me would permit. In 
closing I want to emphasize this point 
again—we can’t afford to let the win- 
ter’s mistreatment discourage us. 


Arizona’s opportunities in the citrus 
field are golden and a rich reward 
will be the portion of those who per- 
severe. Southern California has 
gained a world wide fame for her 
climate and her orange groves, and 
Southern California is consequently 
dotted with the homes of eastern mil- 
lionaires. We have a winter climate 
here which surpasses California‘s at 
every point—and we WILL have the 
orange groves. We need some of. 
those millionaires. and lots of their 
miliions, to make our fair land just 
as valuable, just as beautiful and just 
as world-famed as is our sister state 
to the west. 


/BANK REORGANIZATION 


The Union Bank & Trust Company, 
which some months ago disposed of 
its commercial business to the Valley 
Bank, has been completely reorgan- 
ized and has re-entered the commer- 


cial field. J. K. Tennant of Los An- 
geles was the active genius in the 
reorganization of the _ institution, 


which now has a capitalization of 
$1,000.000. Mr. Tennant first acquired 
the stock of the company as it stood 
some months ago and then secured 
the co-operation of other capitalists, 
increased the capitalization and re- 
organized on a basis that not only in- 
cludes commercial banking, but broad- 
ens and strengthens the trust depart- 
ment and insurance business of the 
company. 

Though the bank is now conducted 
by California officers, it remains a 
home institution, three of the best 
known and most reputable men in 
this county being members of the 
board of directors. 

J. K. Tennant is the president of 
the bank. J. P. Orme, president of 
the Water Users’ Association, is vice 
president of the bank. A. H. Klein, 
recently of California, and having had 
a ten years’ connection with the Hell- 
man interests in California, is cashier 
and will be the active head on the 
ground. The gentleman’s long experi- 
ence in financial matters makes him 
particularly well adapted for the po- 
sition and assures the stockholders 
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and patrons of the bank the most effi- 
cient of service. 

In the board of directors there are 
some of the most prominent men of 
the state as well as men financially 
prominent from outside Arizona. The 
directorship includes J. K. Tennant, 
J. P: Orme, J: Aw Johnson, fie ts 
LaPrade, P. L. Woodman, C. P. Mul- 
len, Lewis T. Carpenter and W. L. 
Rose. Of this number three are 
from the Salt River Valley, Messrs. 
Orme, C. P. Mullen and Lewis T. 
Carpenter. The first named is vice 
president of the new institution and 
his connections here have been 
enumerated above. C. P. Mullen lives 
in Tempe and is one of the state’s 
most prominent cattle raisers. He is 
president of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association and high in the 
councils of the American National 
Live Stock Association. The third 
representative from this valley is 
Lewis T. Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter 
is the assistant attorney general 
for the state of Arizona and though 
his _active interest in the state of 
Arizona has been of short duration, 
his interest since coming here has 
been such as to place him among 
the leaders of the state in every 
sense. Hach and every member of 
the directorate has been picked, and 
an able administration of the bank’s 
business can be expected at their 
hands. 
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San Diego Is 
Hustling 


(Continued from Page 8) 


gress NOW on the exposition site. 

The Electricity Building, one of the 
main permanent group, is already be- 
ing erected. Excavations have been 
completed and foundations laid and 
the walls are rising. Plans have been 
completed for the Mining and Machin- 
ery Buildings even to the last tracing 
and these structures, also of perma- 


THE MINIAG BYILDIAG FROM THE 


nent nature, will be commenced at 


once. 

Hammers and saws, cement mixers, 
chutes, wheelbarrows and scores of 
men are busy all day long on the great 
bridge, which will form the main en- 
trance and bring the grounds within 
fifteen minutes’ walk cf the business 
section of the city. 


Grading for streets, sidewalks and 
sites has been almost completed. The 


Southern Counties citrus orchard is 
showing a good growth and the rest 
of the fifteen acres to be occupied by 


ARIZONA 


the exhibit is being put into shape to 
receive planting and buildings. 

The Sacramento Valley counties 
section of the great State of California 
and the Central Coast counties have 
both decided on splendid exhibits. 

Colorado, Utah, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, the Dako- 
tas, Washington, Oregon and_ parcti- 
cally every State of the west is send- 
ing to San Diego assurances of sup- 
port. 

The Central American governments 
of San Salvador, Guatemala and Pan- 
ama; the insular republics of Santo 
Domingo and Puerto Rico; and Brazil 


San Diego Exposition Mining Building. 


will be represented at San Diego with 
exhibits, while the other Central and 
South American republics are serious- 
ly considering the project. 


The exhibits at San Diego from 
Central and South American countries, 
together with the thousands of resi- 
dents of those countries who will be 
attracted to San Diego by those ex- 
hibits, will be one great factor in de- 
be- 


tween the western and southern part 


veloping better trade relations 
of the United States and the great 


markets of Latin Amreica. 


Diary of 
a Journey 


(Continued from Page 9) 
weeks ago and new machinery has not 
yet been put in. 

Jacob’s Lake is one of the natural 
pocket lakes helped out by a_ small 
artificial reservoir, and it is an old 
eattle ranch as well as sawmill. From 
the lake out two or three miles on the 
road down Warm Spring Canon we 
traveled throufh some of the finest 
yellow pine seen on the mountain and 
passed many stringers of a light, 
sponge-like copper ore in the most 
vivid greens and blues and yellows. 
Small cuts have been run along many 
of these leads but they are thin little 
blanket ledges and so far nothin2 
worth working has been developed. 

The road through Warm Spring 
Canon is longer than the one we came 


‘*up from Fredonia but it is worth the 


extra time. For a few miles the 
Canon was only a grassy trough 
among the pines where the wind run- 
ning before a big rain cloud made the 
tall grass ripple like flowing water; 
then deepening walls of limestone 
spotted with black moss and lichens 
and overgrown with wild vines and 
shrubs shut us in. 

The mountain pines gave way to 
blue-berried cedar and juniper and 
Seattering groups of true red cedar 
very graceful and sweet, and to blan- 
kets of dark, gnarled pinon pines 
Over every rugged slope. 

Though the road plunged over ledges 
of worn lime rock like waterfalls and 


kept the bowlder-filled bed of the 
canon at a swift descent. I ran on 
ahead of the team, the wind singing 
down over the trees like some great 
tide coming in. Asters in all shades 
of blue, and lavender and yellow 
cleome pungens stood tall as my head, 
and bright penstemons gleamed crim- 
son up in the rocks. Now and again i 
found fossil shells in the road, worn 
smooth with passing wheels, for all 
this lime country is full of small fos- 
sils in several varieties. 

Running down grade like some At- 
alanta to whom shells and flowers 
were only a moment’s stay, I wheeled 
round a point of red hill and the full 
glory of the country toward Kanaab 
and Fredonia lay unrolled. ; 


No wonder the early Mormon ex- 
plorers believed that God had revealed 
to them a land to be all their own— 
such a land as no white man had 
called his home, and in which they 
should build up an empire unlike any 
upon earth! The red valley dipped and 
rolled away to the northeast in waves 
of hill and low canon streaked with 
purple-gray sage and round - topped 
cedars—till the mighty sandstone 
cliffs banded and _ striped red and 
brown and cream like a Roman ribbon 
pushed the horizon up into the middle 
of the sky. Snow-covered mountains 
of Utah hung on the haze, and in 
gouge in nearer red walls the slender 
lombardy of Kanaab backed the green 
of alfalfa fields. 


The sun was shining over the valley 
though there was a storm over the 
mountains behind us and presently we 


drove out into regular puddles where 


What part is Arizona going to play 
in these new trade relations? Arizona 
wants people to settle her acres, cap- 
ital 
market for the resulting products. 

At San Diego in 1915 Arizona can 
get into intimate touch with 
three things. Through an exhibit in 
the exposition she demonstrate 
fully what she can offer to the world 
in the way of opportunity. 

The west is the theater in which the 


to develop her resources, and a 


these 


can 


world’s next great drama of progress 
and development is to be played. At 
San Diego the stage is beIng set for 
one of the greatest pageants of man’s 
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actual .progress ever shown to the 
world, the celebration of a great feat 
that he has accomplished, the linking 
of two great oceans, and a pointine 
out of all the great development that 
will come because of that accomplish- 
ment. 

Arizona has her own cue. Will she 
leave the dark wings where only the 
stage carpenter knows the vastness of 
the opportunity she offers? Will she 
take her place before the footlights of 
the worid’s attention? 


The West is waiting for Arizona’s 
answer. 
the rain had just passed, and after 


driving ten miles in search of a dry 
camping ground had to pull up under 
a cedar and make camp in the mud, 
coaxing a fire with pitch kindling 
brought down from the mountain. 
August 31. 

I left our muddy, uncomfortable 
camp about sunrise while the wagou 
was being packed and was soon far 
out on the sage covered flats toward 
Fredonia. This lower country is one 
succession of low valleys and rolling 
hills and is still a good stock range, 
though it has been ‘sheeped too 
death” since the early eighties and 
now has scattering bunches of cattle 
on it. It will someday be a fine belt 
of dry-land farms; almost in sight of 
our muddy camp the “dry lander” 
boys from Fredonia have fine corn and 
potatoes growing on the newly-cleared 
sage brush land of Midnight Flats. 
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A DOER: OF BIG THINGS 


Quietly, but steadily, there is ac- 
cumulating in Phoenix an energy that 
will be capable, when called upon, to 
become a doer of big things. We re- 
fer to the Realty Securities Company. 

A short six months ago this com- 
pany incorporated with a proposed 
capital of $400,000. It came into be- 
ing, not as many such corporations 
do—with the idea of taking from some 
other a portion of a business perhaps 
large enough for two—but rather be- 
cause conditions in Arizona demand- 
ed that a company of this kind should 
be. There was none of this char- 
acter in the field. 

The state of Arizona 
capital badly and it was with the 
thought in mind of supplying that 
need and with due regard for the 
profit that should be made in so sup- 
plying the need that the Realty Se- 
curities Company was launched. It 
was planned for the Securities Com- 
pany to bring in outside money by 
loaning its own funds with the best 
form of realty securities as collateral, 
reselling these securities, and again 
bringing the capital from that sale 
back here for the benefit of other 
Arizonians. This was the one pur- 
pose that led to the organization of 
this company. 

Later, after due investigation of 
home building companies in Cali- 
fornia, and knowing the immense de- 
rapidly growing 
feature was added. 
to be peculiarly adapted 
growing West and are 
much better all around than the old 
building and loan associations so well 
known in the Hast and Middle West 
a few years ago. 

It was the intention to establish 
the company in an.office for its own 
exclusive use, but here again exist- 
ing conditions forced themselves to 
the front for recognition, inducing the 
directors to again modify their plans. 
It was found that first class office 
rooms were not to be had, that such 
as were here were filled. The Realty 
Securities Company rose to the oc- 
casion and decided that it would make 
not only a home for itself but fur- 
nish others who were desirous of 
first class office rooms the opportu- 
nity of getting them. To do this 
would be doing three fold good. First, 
instead of an outlay of money for an 
office building for itself which would 
make no returns to the stockholders, 
other than an advertisement such a 
home would bring, it would have 
equally as rich a home and at the 
same time give the stockholders a 
return on the money so_ invested. 
Second, it would be a lasting credit 
to the city of Phoenix to have within 
its confines such a building as is pro- 
posed to be erected, at. which all its 
stockholders could point with pride 
and say, “This is our building.” 
Third, it would give the office space 
which is so badly needed by many at 
the present time in the city. 

The proposition of putting so much 
money into an item entirely foreign 
to the original intentions and_ pur- 
poses of the company was not one 
wholly of pleasure to its directors in- 
as-much as it made necessary the 
deferring of the time when the com- 
pany could begin active operations in 
its chosen field. Notwithstanding 
this, the directors concluded to go 
ahead and plans were drawn for a 
corner office building, 50x137 feet, to 
get the approximate cost of such a 
building. 
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Next sites were inspected and the 
company was fortunate enough to be 
able to obtain the most appropriate 
in the city for such a purpose, the 
southeast corner of Monroe street 
and First avenue. Here was a cor- 
ner 7714x100 feet, just a step from 
the new Federal Building which 
would house the Post Office ,together 
with the Federal Courts and all Fed- 
eral offices. This in itself would com- 
mend such a site to many who might 
be seeking a location. It is near to 
all car lines, in the heart of the city, 
and yet out of its noise and dirt. 
What could be more ideal? 

Here again a problem was 
fronted. Whereas the original 
called for a building only fifty 
wide, there was now space of 77% 
feet. The plans were accordingly 
changed, but the altered size was a 
drawback if one were to consider 
architectural beauty as a feature of 
the building. The directors of the 
company, taking into consideration 
that a building of this character 
would enhance adjacent land values, 
made up their minds that such en- 
hancement should go into the pockets 
of their stockholders. Accordingly 
the one hundred feet to the east on 
Monroe street adjoining its original 
purchase was secured. This gave the 
company two hundred feet on Mon- 
roe from which it could take one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet and put up 
a building that in appearance would 
satisfy even the most critical eye and 
still have seventy-five feet as an in- 
vestment., 

That the judgment of these direct- 
ors was sound may be known from 
the fact that within a week of the 
time this second purchase became 
known an offer was made for one-half 
of the frontage at an advance of $100 
a front foot. 

Thus were two deals of more than 
passing importance in real estate 
transfers consummated by this young 
company. 

In February of the present year a 
third deal was consummated by 
which the company came into pos- 
session of forty acres on North Cen- 
tral avenue, part of which has been 
developed into the best orange grove 
in the valley. This last acquisition 
consisted of Lots 7, 8, 13 and 14 in 
Orangewood, the beautiful subdivision 
on North Central avenue. 

There are two points in which this 
ranch excels: First, its water. Chem- 
ical analysis shows it to be nearly 
perfect, it being better than that ob- 
tained by other wells which are seem- 
ingly on the same vein of water. And 
the fruit from its orange grove grades 
nearer perfect than that of any other 
in the valley shipping through the as- 
sociation. 

The company has not only acquired 
these valuable real estate holdings, 
but it has also added among its stock- 
holders Mr. Charles R. Sligh of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., President of the Sligh 
Furniture Company, director of the 
National City Bank of that city, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, and here in 
Arizona interested largely in the Casa 
Grande Irrigation project, of which 
he is President. Mr. Sligh is also in- 
terested in other large projects, 
among which might be mentioned a 
new hotel company about to erect a 
$1,400,000 hotel in Grand Rapids, and 
the Clark Iron Mine in the Mesaba 
Range, a mine which paid its stock- 
holders over $700,000 in dividends last 
year. Mr. Sligh also becomes one of 
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the Board of Directors of this com- 
pany. 

That a man of Mr. Sligh’s vast and 
successful business experience should 
identify himself with the Realty Se- 
curities Company to the extent of be- 
coming one of its largest stockhold- 


We reliably informed that a 
proposition has been made to the 
company, which, if carried through, 
would result in one immense building 
covering the entire two hundred feet 
frontage on Monroe, but that whether 


or not this is consummated the office 


are 


ers, and while the company is yet in building, which will be the largest and 
its infancy, should speak volumes as most elaborate in the state of Ari- 
to the possibilities, nay, probabilities, zona, will soon be in the course of 
of its success in its chosen field. erection. 
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Ready for Market. 


handled on contract for $3 per ton, 
and a capable man to conduct the 
farm can be secured for $100.00 a 
month. Mr. Mundersbach’s operations 
for several years averaged him $10 
per head for the 2,000 ewes he handled 
annually. 

But nothing tells so much, and tells 
it so concisely as figures, and the fol- 
lowing are herewith given as an aver- 
age of Mr. Munderbach’s annual suc- 
cess in sheep raising on a Salt River 
Valley ranch. 

THE FIGURES. 
Investment: 
Ten per cent of investment :n 

land, 160 acres, $28,000:......... $ 2,800 
Ten per cent of investment in 


equipment, wagons, etc.,$1000 100 


UNIVERISTY OF ARIZONA 
AT TUCSON 


The university is gradually adding 
departments, especially is the agricul- 
tural course being improved to meet 
the demands for farming instruction 
on account of the rapid settling of the 


State. All agricultural instruction is 
under the direction of Prof. R. H. 
Forbes, who is so well known and 


favorably thought of by all Arizonians. 


Special attention being given to 


Wool sold, 10 pounds each 
from 2000 sheep, @ 18c. lb..... 
300 tons surplus hay sold @ $8 
per ton 


3,600 


2,400 


ETO il seems eae ce eee ee $33,660 
1S CeTSG ead 0A Bs sore eee ee eee 14,920 


PS LON Vee aac Seem meee doth $18,740 


It will be noted that Mr. 
bach has allowed nothing for 
such as mortality in his 
other unexpected things. 

Mr. Mudersbach thoroughly under- 
stands his business and has few losses 
but he could charge in $3740 for this 
entry and still have left a profit of 
$100 for every acre of his ranch. 


Muders- 
losses. 
flock, or 


mining, dry farming and _ irrigation 
methods. Several experimental farms 


being conducted in different parts of 
the State under the management of 
the university. 

The courses of study are: Liberal 
arts, civil engineering, general science, 
electrical engineering, commerce, me- 
chanical engineering, agriculture, min- 
ing engineering and metallurgy. 
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Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, 
ing in its 


embrac- 
most of the 
real 


membership 
leading and _ reputable 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible 
fair dealing with his patrons, 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 


estate 


for 
as well 


the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 
Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 


Investment Company. 
Valley Realty Company. 
Arizona Auction & Development 

Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

J. S. Griffin. 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 
Dwight B. Heard. 
Healy & Conrad. 
T. M. Burroughs. 


United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 


Roosevelt Irrigated Land Company. 
Crescent Realty Company. 
Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 
Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 
Bright’s Realty Company. 

Ja CG. Ge HeaaBoon. 

Je, Leoirvin, 

Moore & Hayes. 

EK. E. Pascoe. 

Snively & Peirce. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 
Thompson-McCandliss Company. 
N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 


Fields & Hammels. 
E. J. Bennitt & Co. 
Walker Realty Company. 


Southwestern 
ment Company. 


The Realty Securities Company. 


Building & Invest- 


James C. Dobbins 


Civil Engineer 


Dealer in Land Scrip 
Has a complete knowledge 
of desirable Lands for pile 
upon. 


ROOMS 20 and 21, Post Office Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


All the CUTS appearing 
in this number of the An- 
zona Magazine were made 


by the 


Phoenix Engraving 
Company 


“That's the Reason” 
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ORDER OF RED MEN | 


Our eminent historian in the first 
verse of her brave poem, “Out West” 
Says: 

“When the waters were parted as if 

by the stroke of a mighty rod, 

Her face was the first of the lands 

of the earth to look on the face 
of God.” 

One has only to take a trip through 
the petrified forest of Northern Art- 
zona to realize how true tnis is. Just 
let your mind revert back to the times 
those solid rock trees were a 
living forest inhabited by intelligent 
people. Long before Romulus or 
Remus were suckled, this country was 
inhabited with a race of people who 
early learned the lessons of life like 
a child at its mother’s knee, from the 
ever open book of nature that, 

“God works in a mysterious 

His wonders to perform, 

He plants His footsteps on the sea 
and rides upon the storm.” 

primitive red man ever ac- 
knowledged a Supreme Being. He 
was not hampered by dogmas or 
creeds, but learned his lesson of life 
as it was revealed to him by an in- 
visible power, and among others, he 
learned the three rules of friendship, 
charity and freedom, for to him the 
earth was as free as air is to the eagle, 
and he was ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to a prother in distress, or 
to draw the mantle of charity over a 
fallen one, and friendship, the noblest 
of them all. Have you ever read the 
poem supposedly written by Alexander 
Selkirk when cast adrift on an unin- 
habited island? 

“Society, Friendship and Love, so 

divinely bestowed upon men, 

O, had I the wings of a dove, how 

soon would I taste them again. 

But I am out of humanity’s reach, ! 

must finish my journey alone 

Never hear the sweet music of 

speech, I start at the sound of 
mine own.” 

Can you imagine a living death more 
terrible than this, yet we have people 
living with us today in just this plight. 
They have become so absorbed in 
the chase after wealth that they have 
crushed all the finer parts out of their 
natures. Their only prayer is 


when 


way 


The 


“Almighty Dollar, thy bright and 
shining face bespeaks thy won- 
drous power 

Let my pocket be thy resting place, 
for I need thee every hour.” 

Though at last they catch them fast, 

their hearts can ne’er enjoy them. 
Mind you, I am not decrying the value 
of a dollar, for I believe in enjoying 
all the comforts of life, but it is the 
allowing of the love of the dollar to 
warp our finer nature that I am op- 
posed to, for the primitive red men 
early learned the plan of the Creator 
in placing within us, two distinct na- 


W. K. Ross. 


tures, one for good and one for evil, 
two souls in the same body, as it were, 
a kind of a Doctor Jeykl and Mr. Hyde 
ever striving for the mastery. It is 
left with ourselves to fight it out, and 
the teaching of the red men does more 
at the present day to strangle the Mr. 
Hyde in us than most any other force, 
for the simple reason that their life 
is so simple and natural that a child 
can understand their beliefs, for they 
are like Topsy, they “just grow,” but 
they sometimes grow into such men 
as the immortal Lincoln, so aptly de- 
scribed by Walter Maloney, 


“A blend of mirth 
smiles and tears, 


and sadness 


A quaint knight errant of the pio- 
neers, 


A hero born of star and sod, 


A peasant prince, a masterpiece of 
God.” 


Patrick Pettid. 


The accompanying picture is an ex- 
cellent likeness of the late Patrick 
Pettid, who died here on the 14th of 
January, at the advanced age of 78. 
Mr. Pettid was a fine representative 
of that class of Irish Americans who 
came to this country in their child- 
hood, and, seizing their opportunities, 
wrought out successful careers. He 
spent many years in Denver, where 
his body was taken for interment, but 
during the last ten years has been a 
highly respected citizen of Phoenix. 
Mr. Pettid is survived by two sons 
and two daughters, one of the former 
being a well known business man of 
the capital city. 


CACTUS AND CACTUS CANDY 


As the world progresses it is find- 
ing out that nearly everything has a 
value. The most delicious edible 
product in the confectionery line is 
the cactus candy which is made from 
a single variety known as the “water 
barrel” cactus. It is this variety that 
desert travelers often utilize to slake 
their thirst when out of water by 
chewing its pulp. Desert travelers 
claim to have saved their lives in 
this way. 


A 


Savings | 


A 
Checking 
ACCOUNT 


Checks the money waste of foolish 
expenditure and inculcates the saving 
virtues--Thritt and Economy. The habit 
of putting his money in the bank has 
meant the difference between plenty and 
penury to many aman in case of Sickness 
or Sudden need. 


FOR 32 YEARS WE HAVE CARED FOR THE MONEY OF THIS COMMUNITY 


The National Bank of Arizona 


AMERICAN 
Centrifugal Pumps 


All sizes in stock for immediate de- 
livery in any part of Arizona. 


Oil and Distillate Engines 


PHOENIX WAREHOUSE CO. 


3rd and Jackson Streets, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


of 


Practical Experience in the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, | am enabled to ad- 
vise intelligently on the value of Lands 
and the best Location. : : : : : 


SMALL FARMS ARE MY SPECIALTY 


I now have a number of good bargains 
in 5-, 10- and 20-acre tracts, all close 
in. Call on or write, 


A. W. BENNETT 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
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Ss ALL— 
5 SIZES 
Full Line of 
OSBORN & EMMERSON FARM IMPLEMENTS 
Manufacturers of HARNESS AND SADDLES 


COLLINGS VEHICLE & HARNESS CO. 22:7%:22.2"3.28 


East Adams Street 
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When answering an advertisement, mention the Arizona Magazine, 
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AN APOSTROPHE. Hart M. Schultz 


Gone from the earth are thy people Who once rode unfettered and unafraid, 
Where once the bison and the elk fed on Adorned only in the feathers 

The wild pasturage of boundless prairies, Of the free and fearless eagle, 

The Pale Face tames the land to tillage with his plow. But thy features, so stern, so strong 

The White Man’s right is might; Shall bear no servile smile to soften them. 
Thy children wear his ugly, alien garb; Thy proud head no conqueror’s covering wear. 
Stifled within enclosing walls Oh! warrior of the Iron Heart, 

They ape his civilization. What can ye do but die? 


Stalwart, swarthy sons of the West! ETTA GIFFORD YOUNG. 


BANK 
BY 
MAIL 


Prompt 
Attention 
Given your 


Banking Needs 


TT FTOEHOTOEHOHTOEHTOEHOTO ee 


Cache your 
Valuables 

In our Safety 
Deposit Vaults 


LARGEST 


BANK IN | 


ARIZONA 
Total Resources $3,300,000. 


The Valley Bank 


OF PHOENIX 


ye AV E.you ever stop- 
LE ped to think of the 

want money you have 
spent, and still perhaps have 
no home? It will pay 


you to call onus or write 
and learn how you can get 
the best irrigated land on 


earth at nominal payment 
down and best of terms on 
balance. 


We are prepared to assist responsible 
and wide-a-wake people in financing 
land deals. 


Write for information and literature, 


WILBUR REALTY CO., Inc. 


MESA, ‘‘The GemGity’’ ARIZONA 


The productive valleys of Arizona, traversed by Santa Fe 
lines are described and pictured in our 


ARIZONA FOLDER 


a copy of which we shall be glad to send on request. 


PAUL. PSH AS TUN GS Ga hen cca been 


SANTA FE 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 33 


ARIZONA 


Office: 40 North First Street 
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The New State Magazine 


Published Monthly at Phoenix, Arizona 
By 


STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cc. S. SCOTT - - Editor 
ETYTA GIFFORD YOUNG Associate Editor 


Entered as second-class matter March 22, 1911, at the 
postoffice at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Subscription Price $1.00 per year. Single copies 10 


cents. 


Make money orders payable and address all communica- 
ions to ARIZONA, The New State Magazine, 40 North 
First Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 

The Arizona Magazine is doing a 
meritorious work for Arizona. Though 
still youthful, its readers number as 
many as those of any other state pub- 
lication. That we may secure still 
greater patronage, the subscription 
price beginning with this issue has 
been reduced to $1.00 per year. We 
believe the time is opportune to say 
a few words in our own behalf that we 
think will interest our advertisers and 
our subscribers, present and _ pros- 
pective. For that reason we repro- 
duce the following: 

Los Angeles, Cal., 4-3-’13. 
Clinton S. Scott, 
Editor ‘Arizona,’ 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Dear Sir: 

The writer could not forego the 
pleasure of writing you a word regard- 
ing your splendid publication a copy 
of which has just reached my des*. 
While I claim no greater reputation 
for veracity than the ordinary man, ex- 
perience in the engraving and printing 
field dealing largely with publishers, 
has taught me that mere fulsome flat- 
tery does not pay, hence what I say is 
sincerely meant. 

The conception of your February 
cover design is an evidence of real 
genius, telling the wonderful but true 
story of the transfiguration of Ari- 
zona. The printing of the color plates 
far better than that of the ordinary 
publication without the service of the 
large color specialty house, and the 
typography and press work on the en- 
tire book would reflect credit on any 
publication. 

Even in the matter of paper stock I 
notice that you use a grade far supe- 
rior to that used by any publication of 
like kind that I have ever seen. And 
the text matter is up to the same high 
Standard as the mechanical construc: 
tion. 

The enterprise shown 1n the issuing 
of such a publication certainly de- 
Serves the hearty support of the peo- 
ple of Arizona, and sincerely trusting 
that you get it in full, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
F. D. ZIMMERMAN. 

The following is an excerpt from a 
long letter written by an eastern sub: 
scriber which is of interest not only to 
the Magazine but to all concerned in 
Arizona’s development. It is one of 
many such letters received: 

Whitestone, L. I., March 26, 1913. 
Arizona Magazine, 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
Gentlemen: 

Please hurry along my March num- 
ber which I have not yet received as 
I think a lot of it. I expect to be out 


- ifornia oranges. 


THE NEW STATE MAGAZINE 


Entered as Second class matter March 22, 1911, 
at the postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA, APRIL 1913 


there as soon as I can sell my prop- 
erty here, in the meantime my son is 
going to leave for your city about the 
tenth to look around. 

Can you give me some information 
about turkey raising? 

I also have offers on various prop- 
erties in your Valley which I am cun- 
sidering, but will probably not invest 
until I get there. 

I can verify a statement that I saw 
in a circular from the Salt River Val- 
ley to the effect that your oranges 
bring $1.50 per box more than the Cal- 
One dealer told me 
the trouble with Arizona oranges was 
that he could not get enough of them, 
also that he could not sell California 
and Florida fruit so long as he had 
Arizona oranges in sight. Now this is 
a fact and you can use it if you like. 
A friend of mine and his wife and 
daughter expect to accompany me to 
Arizona. : 

But most important of all please 
send my paper, and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. A. PRICHARD, 
17 EH. 24th St. 

Another subscriber who lives in 
southern Arizona but whose name we 
have not been authorized to use takes 
about ten copies per month which he 
sends to his eastern friends. He 
writes: 

“My friends have written me saying 
they are very much in love with the 
issue of Arizona and would like the 
Magazine continued.” He also says: 
“T have ordered candy from Donofrio’s 
on several occasions and have always 
mentioned that I saw their ad in your 
magazine.” 

These are the kind of patrons that 
help us. We need more of them. 


te ee 


. 


THE COST OF WATER 


Successful irrigation of course de- 
pends upon the cost and permanency 
of the water supply. This is a sub- 
ject that Arizona never tires of talk- 
ing about. The profits of soil tillage 
are universally admitted in southern 
California where lands cost from 
$500 to $1,000 per acre and where 
the water supply costs from $10 to 
$50 an acre annually, ana with no 
over-plus of water at that. Under 
the Salt River and Yuma reclamation 
projects in Arizona the water costs 
from a minimum of less than $2.00 an 
acre up to perhaps $3 or $4 at the 
greatest, where an unusual amount of 
water is used. The figures are not 
at hand for water costs under private 
ownership canals, elsewhere in the 
state, but they are not greatly dif- 
ferent from the reclamation project. 
Titled Arizona lands are available 
under these systems furnishing an 
adequate and permanent supply of 
water at from $75 an acre up to $200 
or $300 per acre according to loca- 
tion and proximity to populous cen- 
ters. Does this mean anything to 
the home-seeker? 


boo % 


The Arizona Magazine wishes to 
acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. A. T. 
Katkin who has furnished it with two 
very striking pasture scenes publish- 
ed in this issue, the films being de- 
veloped and printed by the Arizona 
Photo Co. 
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Beginning with this issue, the 
subscription price of the Arizona 
Magazine has been REDUCED 
TO ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
The sole reason for this move is 
to increase circulation by placing 
it in the list of popular priced 
publications. It is well worth the 
money that has been asked for it 
before and it is planned to not 
only retain its present high stan- 
dard but to make further im- 
provements as the days go by. It 
fills a field different from that of 
any other publication in the state 
and therefore has no competitor 
and boasts of its friendliness for 
every other journal seeking legit- 
imately to assist in state develop- 
ment. Its religion is cooperation 
in good works. We are proud to 
say it is now read by thousands 
but it should be found on the 
table of EVERY FAMILY in the 
state and there are few who can 
plead their inability to pay for it 
at the price now asked. 

WHY SHOULD IT BE THUS 
SUPPORTED? Because its mis- 
sion is to exploit every resource 
of the state both at home and 
abroad; because not one person 
in a hundred who lives in Ari- 
zona, has any adequate knowl- 
edge of state resources outside of 
his own locality, which at best is 
a small part of this great state, 

Because it is read by thousands 
in other states and countries who 
are looking to the west for homes, 
with an interest in Arizona al- 
ready aroused. 

Because its pictures and spe- 
cial articles make it a desirable 
publication for binding and keep- 
ing for later reference, or better 
still for sending to friends else- 
where after it has been read in 
the home. 

Because a very large number 
of its Arizona readers are already 
doing that very thing, so that a 
single copy of the magazine prob- 
ably has more readers than a sin- 
gle copy of any other publication 
in the state. 

Because it is already a power- 
ful influence for good in the up- 
building of the state but its 
power may be greatly magnified 
by just a little more support by 
the Arizona people. It is worthy 
of support for itself alone but if 
that does not appeal, it should be 
maintained for the work it is do- 
ing. State pride should lead to 
perpetuating a publication of its 
high standard and its particular 
characteristics. 

TO OUTSIDE READERS 

Because in the course of a 
year’s reading of the Arizona 
Magazine, they can secure a bet- 
ter knowledge of the resources, 
development and scenic beauties 


of the state and its opportunities - 


for home building and money 
making, than by reading a half 
dozen higher priced publications, 
devoted in the main to general 
news. 

LET US HAVE YOUR DOLLAR. 
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Published Monthly by 


STATE PUBLISHING CO. 


Price 10 Cents 


THE COVER PAGE 


(Etta Gifford Young) 

J. W. Schultz, author of several de- 
lightful tales of life among the In- 
dians forty years ago, married both 
by tribal rite and the ceremony of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, Nat-ah- 
ki, a Blackfoot maiden. Hart M. 
Schultz or Mah-kwo-i-pwo-ahts, ‘“Ris- 
ing Wolf” in his mother’s language, 
is the child of that union. He is the 
artist of the picture on the cover 
page of this magazine, and a resident 
of Phoenix. 

One looking upon his work cannot 
doubt his talent; his art education 
consists of one year’s study at Car- 
lisle and a few months tutelage under 
Rollins, a well known local artist. 

Schultz is constantly at work hop- 
ing to accumulate enough monev 
from the sale of his pictures to con- 
tinue his art studies. 

The picture reproduced here was 
loaned by Dr. Win Wylie of Phoenix, 
who has done. much to aid and en 
courage the youth. Other studies are 
on sale in the windows of Conboy’s 
Drug Store. 

In the lines under the picture, the 
writer has tried to put into words 
what seems to her must be the mus- 
ings of the proud, stern faced Indian 
whose people for generations wander- 
ed over the territory to the north of 
us. 

Here they hunted such big game 
as the bison, elk and the antelope: 
raised their deer skin lodges beside 
running streams; fought their tribal 
foes; loved, married, bred their kind 
and were happy until the advent of 
the white man. His woes, weaknesses 
and whiskey have nearly exterminat- 
ed the entire race of redmen. Those 
that are left must amalgamate or— 
die. 

The artist has painted in the fea- 
tures of the Blackfoot brave, a face 
in which is depicted dignity, repres- 
sion, melancholy, but alas, not one 
that will easily adopt alien ways. 


% 


The mineral wealth of Arizona not 
only furnishes its greatest annual pro- 
duct but is probably its greatest and 
most prominent resource. Neither 
the passing seasons, changing politi- 
cal conditions, or the vagaries of cli- 
mate can affect the gold, silver and 
copper that rest in her rocked ribbed 
hills. It takes money to make money 
and it has been said that every dollar 
taken from the ground costs a great 
many dollars to produce all of which 
is true, but every dollar taken from 
the ground is a new dollar added to 
the wealth of the world while for the 
most part profits in other lines of en- 
deavor consist of one accumulating 
individual dollars from the pockets 
of his fellowmen. Money legiti- 
mately made in mines is the cleanest 
money and adds to the general pros- 
perity of the country. Once the 
money is in circulation it is up to the 
individual to get his part of it. Money 
lost in mines, though lost to the in- 
dividual is not lost to the world but 
only changes hands. 


+ + + 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. 


ORTY miles of steel 
rails, a few bridges, 
a tunnel—small 
things’ these? ib 
should say not! Es- 
pecially so when one 
considers that these 
forty miles of rail- 


outside world one of 


the (proven) richest copper mining” 


regions on this continent, the most 
productive fruit growing valley in the 
Southwest and withal a region fraught 
with more picturesque scenery to the 
square mile than can be found else- 
where on the Western hemisphere. 
Last summer I met a young fellow 
who was assisting a surveying party 
on Oak Creek, a tributary of the 
Verde, who upon hearing some re- 
mark about the grandeur of the 
scenery thereabouts exclaimed: “The 
Garden of the Gods, do you eall it? 
Why, man, I have slept in them, but 
here the scenery is so grand one is 
compelled to work like a Turk all day 
and then sit up moonlight nights and 
watch the shadows of. these mighty 
turrets and buttes.” 

The Santa Fe’s brancii tine from 
Cedar Glade to Clarkdale is along the 
winding and boxed up Vcrde river, 
and for scenery is like riding on a 
train down in the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon, only, of course, on a smaller 
scale. This road is veritably the 
gateway to a new empire, opening 
up on the one hand a valley of match- 
less productivity and on the other a 
country abounding in all those things 
that gladden the jaded eyes of the 
travel-weary tourist. Forming a 
basin and for ages past shut off from 
the outside world, but few tourists 
know what natural wonders invite 
their coming in the valley of the 
Verde. Oak Creek, with its pisca- 
torial delights, its caverns, natural 
bridges, waterfalls and _ scoriated 
buttes, invite alike the camper and 


the habitue of palace cars. Monte- 


road open up to the. 


ARIZONA 


THE VERDE VALLEY INVITES 


The Santa Fe Adds Another Empire To Its String 


By W. Edgar Woodrutf 


zuma’s Well and Castle, the latter 
one of the most pretentious and best 
preserved dwellings of the ancient 
cliff man, Soda Sprinds and Fossil 
Creek, are all attractions which are 
now accessible to motor visitors and 
rail passengers. Yast but not least 
are the apple blossoms on the many 
orchards along the valley, the faint 
perfume, the lazy droning of the bee 
reminding one of days that are no 
more, of friends once loved “back 
Wast.” 


It was not primarily for the 
scenery, however, that the Santa Fe 
constructed this road at a cost of 
three and a half millions of dollars, 
but to open up the rich mining and 
agricultural country embraced in the 
Verde basin. At the present terminus 
of the railroad ex-Senator Clark, 
owner of the United Verde mine at 
Jerome, is building a smelter having 
the capacity of three such smelters as 
the one at Jerome. Here he is also 
building a town after his own high 
ideals of what a mining town ought 
to be. Judging from the style of 
buildings being erected, it looks as 
though Clarkdaie (for this is the 
name of the new town) would be 
something new in the line of smelter 
towns. Here everything is a hive of 
activity. Scores of houses are going 
up, work on the new smelter is pro- 
gressing, a mammoth brick kiln to 
make brick for the town is about 
completed, pipe lines to the mountain 
springs are being laid and railroads 
to the mine at Jerome are being built. 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that so much has been happening in 
the Verde valle yduring the past two 
years that all one can do is to stand 
back, look on and wonder. It is just 
now announced that the Guggenheim 
syndicate has leased the Copper 
Chief mine, not far from Clarkdale, 
and will begin to operate it at once. 
This is a very rich copper mine of 
proven worth and the lessees have 
bound themselves to spend a half 


Verde Valley Railway and River 


Canyon on Upper Verde River 


million dollars in development work. mining activity in the district. 
the terms cf the deal the new 
operators have an option on the prop- 
This will mean a doubling of 


It is reported on fairly good author- 
ity that the Santa Fe will begin a sur- 
vey at once looking to the extending 
of the present road on down the val- 
ley to Camp Verde. The rich mines 
along the mountains as well as the 
increasing value of the agricultural 
products of the lower valley are said 
to be the cause for immediate exten- 
sion. 

Parties visiting the Verde valley 
will find accommodations at the new 
town of Clarkdale rathe\ rrough and 
frontier like, but autos ply hourly be- 
tween Clarkdale and Jerome and 
there accommodations are plentiful. 
Excellent auto and stage lines also 
care for visitors who may wish to ex- 


plore the valley. 
0. 
Things are booming in Chandler 


town. Last month the new bank of 
Chandler opened for business, receiv-| 
ing $8,000 of deposits the first day. 
The bank has accepted plans for a 
bank building to cost $10,000.00. 


a — 0 
Phoenix school district sold $200,- 


000.00 worth of bonds a few days ago 
for a premium of $5,000.00. The pro- 
ceeds will be used in the erection of 
new school buildings. That the 
world may have some idea of the 
progress of events in this hustling 
western city, it is mentioned at the 
same time that the district is now 
using $150,000.00 worth of buildings 
that were completed less than two 
years ago. 


Pate uN A 


THE LAND OF GOD 


(The following article is an essay 
written by Paul B. Matlock, of 2079 
Albion St., Denver, Colorado. It was 
given prizes for both thought and com- 
position in a contest in which all the 
Denver schools participated. For the 
benefit of readers who may not know, 
Los Muertos is the name given by the 
late Frank H. Cushing, to the ruins of 
a pre-historic city a few miles south 
of Tempe, Arizona. Cushing excavated 
these ruins which were typical of 
many found in different parts of Ari- 


N THE midst of the 
voiceless waste of 
Arizona there rises a 
huge quadrangle of 
debris surrounded by 
a hundred broken 
piles marking the 
citadel and main 
buildings of a Toltec 

» town. Its name has 

long since been lost in the maze of 

the revolving years but it is now 
known as “Los Muertos,” the City cf 
the Dead. 


“In that weird land where the wild 
wind blowing 
Sweeps with a wail o’er the plains of 
the dead, 
A ruin, ancient beyond all knowing 
Rears its head.” 


In the miles of canal now choked 
with the drift of ages; in these sol- 
itary ruins reared in the wilderness; 
almost in the glories of a Southwest 
Sunset may we read the sad story of 
a people whose civilization flourished, 
waned, and died in the valley of the 
Salt River when Rome was yet in the 
pride of her youth; a race concerning 
whose fate history brings no word, 
fading, fading from the face of the 
earth, leaving no trace save misty tra- 
ditions to perpetuate the memories of 
this once powerful desert civilization. 

The poetry, beauty and romance of 
this strange land cannot be described. 
Those distant buttes are glowing rich- 
ly red in the early morning. The first 
rays of the sun crown the snow-capped 
ranges with gold and deck the plains 
with robes of amber light. Nothing in 
God’s creation is more glorious than 
a desert sunrise, save a desert sunset. 
This land, at even’, suggests a thought 
of God’s original palette whereon he 
took the beauties of the rainbow; the 
glory of the sky; the fairest tints of 
the opal colored morn and _ brought 
them forth in a burst of splendor—His 
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ANCIENT INDIAN HOMES, 


By Paul B. Matlock 


zona, taking therefrom many skeletons 
and museum specimens which were 
added to eastern collections, his work 
being under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian institution and certain Boston 
friends. For full appreciation of the 
story it is no less important to know 
that the site of Los Muertos is now 
and has been for many years, in the 
center of a large and well-tilled agri- 
cultural district, modern canals having 
obliterated all trace of the prehistoric 
ditches.—The Editors). 


most wonderful work—a sunset in Ari- 


zona. As the sun sinks yet farther be- 
yond the ranges, the desert loses its 
color but not its poetry. ° Night settles 
as with a cooling cloak o’er the quiver- 
ing bosom of the plains. The rattle- 
snake crawls to his lair amid the 
greasewood; the rabbit scuttles to his 
burrow under the mesquite. The mon- 
strous cacti loom more and more un- 
real and seem as the drunken senti- 
nels of a strange army. The stars one 
by one pierce the veil of Heaven. The 
icy moon sends her first ray over the 
sleeping silence broken only now and 


THAT MAN FORGOT 


ANCIENT RUINS NEAR TEMPE. 


every graduation of climate from the 
Northern temperate to the Southern 
semi-tropic; with an area double that 
of New England but with a population 


VERDE VALLEY RAILWAY. 


then by the melancholy wail of a lone- 
ly coyote, lamenting his fate out there 
under the skies in the land of God 
that man forgot. 


This is Arizona; Arizona, the land 
of Nature’s architectural masterpiece; 
the Titan of chasms, the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. This is the land 
of meteoric mountain and _ petrified 
forest. With resources of soil, min- 
eral, and forests as varied as the won- 


derful colors of her landscapes; with 


less than the city of Washington, Ari- 
zona lies practically undeveloped and 
almost unexplored. Over the vast ex- 
panse of her divinely tinted desert, 
wander the Bedouins of America. Here 
and there on the higher mesas or be- 
side the deeply eroded waterways, 
dwell the strangest people of our con- 
tinent. 


But this land of mystic dreams, of 
lost races, and crumbling ruins is 
awakening to the touch of civilization. 
The streams that once swept on un- 
checked through gorge and canyon are 
now being spread on the thirsty land. 
Emerald oases now dot landscapes 
which for ages were barren and deso- 
late. Here the orange, the lemon, and 
the olive attain perfection in color and 
flavor. Here broad fields of alfalfa 
yielding eight tons to the acre; bum- 
per crops of grain reward the man 
with the scythe in this land of sun- 
shine and plenty. The soil’s response 
to tillage and moisture is immediate— 
yea almost miraculous. 


Yet earth grants no harvest here 
without labor and expense. The des- 
ert,—vast and foreboding—is near. Its 
threat of desolation is vitalizing; it 
energizes the man who engages in the 
When the canals failed the 


desert swept across the ditch and en- 


combat. 


gulfed the fields and orchards. In 
times of flood when the Salt River 


changed from the meandering brook 
to a raging mountain torrent the ca- 
nals were broken; headgates were 
swept away, and dams torn down. 
Such disasters only emphasized the 
need for works of permanent construc- 
tion. 


Into this land of promise came the 
engineers of the Reclamation Service. 
They found a marvelous site for a dam 
seventy miles northeast of Phoenix. 
They built a road for thirty miles 
across the burning expanse of Mari- 
copa County; for thirty miles across 
a wilderness, a desert of cactus and 
mesquite, an absolutely waterless 
plain, they laid a broad avenue to the 
mountains, and then, for forty miles 
further into the most rugged moun- 
tain country of the West the road was 
blasted from the rocks. Here, amid 
the witching beauty of the deep gorges 
veiled in the amethyst shadows at the 
entrance of the canyon which the Salt 
River through long ages has cut, was 
begun the engineering triumph of our 
age. 


Overcoming the heat; the desert, 
the lack of men, under the hands of 
the Reclamation Service, the dam 
gradually rose until in March, 1911, it 
stood in its full glory. Constructed of 
rubble masonry it rises 284 feet above 
the bed of the Salt River. Its base 
covers more than an acre of ground 
while it is 1,080 feet along the parapet. 
Placed beside a twenty-story building 
it will rise ten feet above it. So, at 
its dedication, as wonderful as the 
Metropolitan Tower; as_ picturesque 
as the Great Wall of China; as poetic 
as the Acropolis; stood the Roosevelt. 
Dam. 


Lo, this is the handiwork of the en- 
gineers of the Reclamation Service- 
These are men who work for the pride 
of the Service; men who find inspira- 
tion in the humdrum developments of 
peace. They win national victories 
more glorious than any success at 
arms. They build imperishable dams 
instead of battleships. Their legions 
are settlers, not soldiers. They place 
on their flag no bloody cross, but as 
the insignia of the Service, there 
waves beneath the National Ensign 
the heraldic Swastika—the emblem of 
prosperity. For these are the men of 
whom the words of the prophet are 
literally true, because of them, “the 


wilderness and solitary place shall be 
' (Continued on Page 13) 
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DAIRY SANITATION 


HE subject given me, 
for this evening by 
the chairman of your 
committee, was 
Dairying, but, owing 
to the broadness ot 
the subject and short- 
ness of time allotted 

NON me, I have decided to 

N AW = talk only on one 

the dairy business—dairy 

I will take just a minute, 

however, to tell you why I am inter- 

ested in dairying. In my opinion, for 
the man with small acreage and little 
capital, there is no other branch of 
farming practiced in the Salt River 

Valley that will bring quicker and 

surer returns. 


branch of 
sanitation. 


Fruit raising necessitates a wait of 
several years before returns come in; 


stock raising and grains require a 
large acreage to be handled with 
profit; and alfalfa sold for hay will 


not begin to be as profitable as when 
fed to dairy cows. 

I have demonstrated to my own sat- 
isfaction that, with nine and one-half 
acres of alfalfa, I can easily feed eight 
cows, a horse and two or three small 
calves. This is a conservative estimate 
of what may be done. 

In order, however, that the maxi- 
mum of profit be returned, good cows 


Address Delivered Before South Side Ranchers 
At The Neighborhood House 


not my hearers, of the profitableness 
of dairying, I will take up my main 
subject for discussion—dairy sanita- 
tion, or the production of clean milk. 
In order to understand dairy sani- 
tation thoroughly and deal with the 
problem which it involves one should 
know something of the bacteria found 
in milk, of the sources from which 
they come and their probable effect 
on the milk. All bacteria are very 
minute forms of vegetable life; they 
are so small that millions of them 
may be contained in a single drop of 
waiter. Under favorable conditions of 
food and temperature such as exist 
in warm milk, they multiply very 
rapidly, one bacteri1im being capable 
of producing thirty million descend- 
ants in twenty-four hours. It is this 
process of multiplication that is re- 
sponsible for many common changes 
in matter, such as putrefaction, de- 
cay-fermentation, scouring of milk, 
etc., the desirable flavor of butter be- 
ing a result of this souring process. 
Untortunately, undesirable forms of 
pacteria are inuch more in evidence 
around our barns and dairy houses 
than are the desirable ones and in 
producing clean milk we must do 
away with these undesirable forms 
as much as_ possible. A common 


source cf bacteria in many localities 


SALT RIVER 
are a necessity. There are many 
cows in the valley producing from 
three to four hundred pounds of but- 
ter fat yearly and by proper selection 
a dairyman should have his eight 
cows averaging at least three hun- 
dred pounds. This is equivalent to 
three hundred and fifty pounds of but- 
ter, which, at an average price of 
thirty cents, would give a return of 
$105 per cow; the skim milk from 
each cow is worth $15 a year for 
calves, pigs or poultry; the calf may 
be valued at $5 and the manure has 
a fertilizing value of $15, giving a 
total of $140 a year gross' returns 
from one cow, or for the herd $1,120. 
It would probably be necessary to 
spend from $100 to $125 for supple- 
mentary grain feed, leaving a _ bal- 
ance of $1,000 to be credited to the 
ranch. The profit derived from poul- 
try, pigs, etc., kept on the place 
should easily bring the total returns 
from a ten-acre ranch, properly 
stocked, up to $1,200 a year. 

Having convinced myself then, if 


VALLEY SCENE. 


is the diseased cow, 
of the Salt River 
Valley we have very few of these dis- 


but fortunately 
for the dairymen 


eases to contend with. Bovine tuber- 


By F. B. Wilson 


OLIVE-LINED DRIVE AT LAS OLIVAS. 


culosis, the most to be feared of any 
cattle disease, is practically un- 
known here. But there are other 
diseases to be avoided and healthy 
cows are absolutely essential if 
healthy miik is to be produced. 

Sources of contamination, other 
than diseased cows, may be classified 
as follows: 


First—Dirty utensils. All uten- 
sils for use in the dairy should 
be heavily tinned and well soldered 
with the corners rounded. The cov- 
ered milk pail should be used by 
every up to date dairyman. After 
using, all utensils should be washed 
in lukewarm water, then _ sterilized 
with steam or boiling water. Ex- 
posure to the sunshine for several 
hours will also effectually sterilize 
them. 


Second—The fore milk, or milk first 
drawn from the udder, contains large 
numbers of bacteria. Some of this 
milk has been in the teats of the ani- 
mal several hours and has been con- 
taminated from outside sources; by 


SALT RIVER DRIVE. 


discarding this fore milk we dispose 
of thousands of bacteria and the 
money loss is very little, as this milk 
is poor in butter fat. 

Third—The cow. Dairy stables and 
barnyards, stagnant pools in the pas- 
tures and numerous other causes are 
responsible for the filthy condition in 
which we find many dairy cows, the 
udder and flanks of the animal fre- 
quently being covered with manure, 
particles of which drop into the milk 
pail from time to time as the milk- 
ing proceeds. To prevent this condi- 
tion furnish suitable quarters for the 
cow, and before every milking wipe 
the udder with a damp cloth. 

Fourth—The milker. The milker 
should see that his hands are clean 
before he starts milking. He should 
also have a suit of overalls frequent- 
ly laundered for use in the dairy. 
Personal cleanliness is a prime re- 
quisite for sanitation in the dairy. 

After milking, the milk should be 
removed immediately to the dairy 
house, its treatment from then on de- 
pending upon the use to which it is 
to be put. The above measures re- 
quire very little outlay of time or 
money and they should yield, and 
will in time if they do not now, a 
larger profit to the dairyman who 
uses them, and he will have the sat- 
isfaction of placing on the market a 
clean, sanitary product from his home 
dairy. 


- -O 
Bradstreetss reports there have been 
no mercantile failures recorded in the 

first quarter, 1913, Arizona. 


Oo 


A net gain of 10 per cent in the 
number of land holders in the Salt 
River irrigation project is reported for 
1913. There are 3,369 individual votes 
and they own 157,369 acres of land. 
Land owned by estateS.and corpora- 
tions is not included in this figure. 


N THE shady side of 
the ‘‘Travelers’ 
Home,” a typical ho- 
tel of the Mexican 
mining camps, sat 
Pedro Michel, the 
proprietor, leisurely 
smoking his home- 
made cigarette and 
half consciously gaz- 
ing at the shadows the setting sun 
was casting on the rugged cactus- 
covered ridges that lead up to the 
hills in the east; a custom which hé 
had followed since his arrival, some 
forty years ago. But on this particu- 
lar evening the colors seemed finer 
than he had ever seen before; even 
the windmill and large galvanized 
tank down on the H ranch two miles 
below seemed to shine like pure sil- 
ver, while the surrounding knolls and 
ridges looked as green as a cowman’s 
paradise. 


The sight refreshed Pedro’s mem- 
ory of the conversation which he had 
had with Hendreka, the owner of the 
H cattle ranch, just a few hours pre- 
vious, and after arousing himself 
enough to get a fresh cigarette from 
the supply in his hatband and lighting 
it, he fell back into his former posi- 
tion and began puffing the smoke with 
pride and mumbling to himself, “Me 
to be the manager of that big ranch 
if I let my daughter marry Hendreka. 
Well, I guess yes. I only wish I had a 
couple more.” 


Pedro’s planning was suddenly in- 
terrupted by his own daughter, Marie, 
as she came from around the house 


and said: ‘Papa, I see a big dust 
coming up the road; I’ll bet its the 
stage” 


“Well, you better be getting some 
supper ready; maybe some _ passen- 
gers are on it,” said her father with- 
out changing his gaze from the ranch. 


“Oh, my, I hope there are,” said 
Marie, as she came up and seated her- 
‘self on her father’s knee and stroked 
his long gray whiskers, ~for I am gei- 
ting most awful tired of seeing the 
same old people all the time. Oh, I 
wish some of those big college men 
would come out here some time.” 


“College men,’ solemnly repeated 
her father, as he glanced up at Marie. 
“What; who is that?” 


“Well, you know,” said Marie, “it is 
those big, pretty dressed fellows we 
see the pictures of in the magazines. 
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They ain’t none here, though they are 
most all up in the big cities.” 

“How do you know so much about 
college men?” interrupted her father 
hastily. 


“Oh, mamma told me,” said Marie, 
“and I saw them, too, you remember, 
when mamma and I went down to the 
railroad station, when I was a iittle 
girl? Well, we saw them big engines 
and everything and mamma said col- 
lege men made them, and was running 
them, too. Oh, but they looked smart, 
smoking great big pipes. She said 
they were the kind of men for me to 
marry when I got big.” 

“Marry!” said Pedro, as he aroused, 
a little excited. “Dad gast them col: 
lege bums, that’s the way it goes. It’s 
a good thing your mother died when 
you were a little girl or she would 
had some of them out here to see 
you. Oh, well, she was a gringo, but 
we must forget all about coilege meu 
and everything else, ’cause you must 
marry Hendreka; just think of the 
fine home we will have; he said I 
could be the manager of the whole H 
ranch. We are going to make a store 
room out of the ‘Travelers’ Home. 
We planned all about it today; he will 
ge up to see you tonight, so you musi 
be a good little girl and tell him yes.” 

Remembering her mother’s last 
words, which were: “I would rather 
see you die than marry a Mexican,” 
Marie rose to her feet and stared her 
father in the face for a while and then 
said: ‘Papa, do you mean tor me to 
marry that old loco of 2. Hendreka 
when I am only seventeen and he is 
past thirty and been married once? 
Yes, look how he treated his wife, too. 
Not much, I'll starve first.” 


“Well, it’s a cinch you'll starve, and 
me, too, if you marry one of them 
college fellers,’ said old Pedro, as he 
rose from his chair in an anger, but 
their conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by, “There comes the stage, 
Pedro,” said one of the star boarders 
as they came around to chat in the 
shade of the house. “Get in there and 
get that supper ready,” roared old 
Pedro as Marie started toward the 
door. 


The weekly stage drove in from its 
sixty-mile journey across the _ hot, 
sandy desert and halted, as usual, at 
the ‘Travelers’ Home.” Old Pedro 
and his boarders merely nodded a hello 
to Hawk, the driver, as he alighted 
from the high seat of his old Concord 
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By J. E. Bush 
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coach, and continued smoking cigar- 
ettes and chatting with but little con- 
cern until Hawk, the driver, after 
shaking the dust off his clothes step- 
ped back to the door of the coach and 
said to someone inside, “This is as far 
as we go with the stage, Mr. Noble, so 
you and your nephew, Mr. Joe Beek, 
just as well stop here for the night. 
As soon as I get the horses cared for, 
we can arrange for the remainder of 
your journey; so find the head muck- 
a-muck of this dump and make your- 
self comfortable, for the Lord knows, 
old man, this little jaunt has been 
darned hard on your carcass.” 


Before Hawk could apply the lash 


to his cayuses Joe said, “Uncle, I am 
going down with the driver to the 
corral,’ so up on the high seat he 
went, and as the old coach went rum- 
bling down toward the corral, Joe be- 
gan, after handing the driver a cigar, 
“It’s just this way, Hawk; you see 1 
am out on a vacation from college and 
intend to have a good time, but of 
course I am supposed to keep an eye 
peeled on old Uncle. You know he 
had a dream, or said he did, about an 
angel coming and telling him a lot of 
junk while he was snoozing, about 
him finding a man that was different 
from himself in every way, shape and 
form. He has been traveling all 
around in the Hast, but didn’t find the 
guy, so he decided to go West. The 
folks sent me along to sorter look 
after him and keep him out of the 
bughouse. So you see why I am here. 
Tell you, though, this has been the 
time of my life, we didn’t count on 
getting out here, but the track to 
Mexico City was washed out, so we 
hit over the mountains to the coast. 
What do I care, though, the old boy 
has got the dough—he sure had a pile 
one time, but the cashier of his bank 
suddenly tore himself away one night 
and took all the loose change. Golly! 
I hope he don’t find that opposite man 
of his yet a while, though.” 


Mr. Noble stood out and watched 


the old stage coach till his nephew 
and the driver were hidden in the 
cactus as the old coach wound its way 
down to the corral in the draw, then 
he slowly turned around and said to 
the brown southerners who had been 
wondering what a man past the three 
score and ten mark was doing in a 
place like that: 

“Will you gentlemen oblige me so 
much as to tell me where I can find 
the proprietor of this house?” 

“T am the pre-piator of this house,” 
old Pedro spoke up in a semi-angry 
tone, for he hated to have a gringo 
on his premises. “I ’spose you fellows 
want to get a bunk, eh?” 

After obtaining a dry goods box and 
seating himself in the shade, Mr. 
Noble eyed the gang for a while as 
though he was greatly puzzled, and 
finally addressing old Pedro, he said, 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but I am un- 
familiar with your customs and lan- 
guage here. May I ask you what you 
meant when you asked if I wanted a 
‘bunk’ ?” 

“Well, well, well,” roared the gruff 
voice of old Pedro. “I have saw a 
good many gringoes in my born days, 
but you got ’em all skinned for ignor- 
ance, Well, all I know, a bunk is a 
bunk; a thing you lay down on when 
it gets dark and stay there till morn- 
ing, sabe?” 

“Oh, I understand,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Noble in his feeble way, “you mean 
couch, yes—” 


” 


“No; I don’t mean couch,” yelled old 
Pedro, as he raised to his feet and 
threw his cigarette stub away, looked 
at the old man a while and _ said: 
“Now if you city gazaboes think you 
are going to come out here and name 
our furniture you are badly off your 
base, you dad gasted old fool. Crouch, 
crat, kraut, is what they make out of 
cabbage and eat in the winter.” 


“Hey, there!” interrupted Hawk, as 
he and Joe Beek emerged from the 
cactus on their return from the corral. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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A True Story With Dollars In It For Discerning Agriculturalists 


By G. S. Scott 


yw HAT the people like to 
know about farming 
is the actual exper- 
ience of others who 
have made money at 
at it, with facts and 
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story of the success of W. H. May, 


and V. B. Addington, in bean raising 
in the west end of the Salt River Val- 
ley along the sandy banks of New 
River four miles west of Glendale, on 
a tract owned by George N. Morgan. 

Bean culture in the Salt River Val- 
ley has been for years a question of 
promising theory but only partially 
demonstrated by actual experience; 
not that futile efforts have been made 
but merely because the farmers have 
had so many other things they knew 
they could raise that but few of them 
have even experimented with this 
crop which is such a wealth producer 


in California and elsewhere. The 
facts about to be recited are not the 
only success to date, but most other 
experimenters are still waiting to 
duplicate their results before they 
give their information to the world. 

On the first of May, 1912, these 
gentlemen who live at Glendale, Ari- 
zona, and will verify every fact men- 
tioned if addressed, began clearing 
a tract in the New River bottom lands 
removing the native brush and weed 
like growth. From the loose and 
fluffy appearance of the soil it oc- 
curred to them that here was land 
that could be planted even without 
plowing, and be made to yield an 
abundant crop, nature having already 
conditioned it. Also they were im- 
pelled to believe that the soil was 
eminently suitable for bean culture. 
About the middle of July they com- 
menced and on August Ist finished 
the planting of 50 acres to the plebian 
Mexican pink bean. 


The harvest brought them 1,500 


pounds per acre or a total of 75,000 
pounds. The wholesale market price 
of pink beans (frijoles) was 4%c. per 
pound netting them $3,375.00 off the 
fifty acres, or over $65.00 per acre, 
and remember, on ground that was 
never plowed 

The raising of frijoles is not a com- 
plicated proceeding. In this instance 
they were planted in the raw soil 
with a bean planter, planting four 
rows at a time, thirty inches apart, 
and using about twenty pounds of 
seed per acre. During the season 
they were cultivated several times 
with a bean cultivator, and harvest- 
ed with a bean harvester which 
cuts two rows at a time, just under 
the surface of the ground. They were 
then raked in winrows and threshed 
from the winrows. The only special 
machinery was the planter and har- 
vester. 

This season the same _ gentlemen 
have planted the same fifty acres to 
potatoes, and after taking off their 


Cultural Suggestions For Its Growing In The 
Salt River Valley, Arizona 


By E. W. Hudson 


TTENTION may be 
called at this time 
to the planting, early 
cultivation, thinning, 
and irrigation neces- 
sary for the growing 
of Egyption cotton. 
The necessity of 
thorough preparation 
of land and the im- 
having a moist seed bed 
plant the seed, have been 
previously.* 


portance of 
in which to 
emphasized 


Planting. 

Planting should be done between 
March 10 and April 10, or as soon as 
possible after danger of frost is over. 
Hither a one or two-horse planter 
may be used, though the latter will be 
found more satisfactory. In soil that 
has a strong tendency to bake or run 
together, it is best to use a planter 
with an open rim press wheel that 
packs the soil down on both sides of 
the seed rather than directly over it, 
though in ordinary soil the solid press 
wheel may be used with equally good 
results. 

Land very rich from previous crops 
of alfalfa and Bermuda grass should 
be planted in rows 4% feet apart. 
New land, desert land, or grain land 
that never produced alfalfa should be 
planted in rows 3% feet apart. Under 
normal conditions seed should not be 
planted iess than one inch nor more 
than two inches deep. If the soil is 
in perfect condition, 1 to 1%inches 
is sufficient depth to plant, but one 
should always bear in mind that the 
seed must be planted deep enough 
to guarantee sufficient moisture to 
germinate it and bring the young 
plants above the ground. It is inad- 
visable to flood the land after plant- 
ing in order to germinate the seed, 
since the young plants are unable to 
push through the crust formed by 
flooding. However, land which it was 


found necessary to bed may be irri- 
gated in the furrows to germinate 
the seed. 

To guarantee a perfect stand, which 
is of the utmost importance, from 25 
to 86 pounds of seed to the acre 
should be planted. This amount will 
give a thick drill of seed. This drill 
of seed germinating together will 
greatly aid in breaking any crust and 
thus do much to insure a good stand. 
Heavy soil should, as a rule, have 
more seed per acre than light sandy 
soil. 

Cultivation. 

As soon as the plants are visible 
in the rows, cultivation should begin. 
It is very important to cultivate as 
soon as possible, to break any crust 
that may have formed and to check 
evaporation. By shallow cultivation 
at regular intervals of from ten to fif- 
teen days during the early growing 
season, the root system will develop 
better, the soil will be aerated, weeds 
and Bermuda grass kept down, and 
less water will be required. 

Irrigation. 

If the land is level and contains 
the proper amount of moisture when 
the seed is planted, and intensive cul- 
tivation is practiced, the crop will not 
require an irrigation for six weeks 
or two months after planting. At the 
end of this time it should be given a 
light furrow irrigation, followed by 
cultivation as soon as the ground is 
dry enough to work. In some in- 
stances, one cultivation after irrigat- 
ing will be sufficient to mulch the sur- 
face thoroughly. If one cultivation 
does not put the field in proper con- 
dition, it should be gone over a sec- 
ond time. 

Under ordinary conditions it will 
not be necessary to irrigate again for 
three or four weeks, when the field 
should be given another light irriga- 
tion followed by thorough cultivation. 


“his should be sufficient irrigation to 
last until about July first. However, 
it may be found necessary to irrigate 
more frequently on new land, owing 
to the fact that such land will not re- 
tain the moisture so well as land that 
has been cultivated before. In all 
probability, it will be necessary to 
irrigate new land at least three times 
between the date of planting and July 
first. Certain classes of old land may 
also require an extra irrigation. Wilt- 
ing of some of the plants in the mid- 
dle of the day during early develop- 
ment is not conclusive evidence that 
a general irrigation is needed. 

It is very important that irrigation 
during the first part of the season be 
light in order to prevent too rapid 
growth of the plants. If given heavy 
irrigations the plants will grow woody 
and they will be apt to maintain this 
tendency throughout the season at 
the expense of fruitfulness. The 
foundation for minimum-sized plants 
and maximum productiveness will be 

laid if only sufficient water is given 


Cross Cut Canal. 


SALT RIVER VALLEY, At 


potato crop they will again plant 


beans in mid-summer. 

This is not an argument against 
plowing or thorough tilling of the soil 
but only cites an instance of particu- 
larly fine’ soil, well conditioned, 
where there was less need of plowing 
than some other places. With last 
year’s tilling of the soil the gentle- 
men expect even heavier crops dur- 
ing the coming season. 

Mr. Morgan who owns the land is 
also possessed of other property in 
the Valley and in Phoenix, and has in 
the past been numbered among the 
non-resident owners of Arizona soil, 
visiting Phoenix occasionally. He has 
spent the last winter here and is very 
much inclined to think there is more 
money farming in Arizona than prac- 


ticing law in Chicago. It is believed 
that the day is not far distant when 


he will be an Arizona voter as well as 
Arizona poperty owner. 


EGYPTIAN GOTTON 


the plants during early development 
to keep them in healthy growing con- 
dition. 

Thinning. 

Cotton should generally be thinned 
after the second irrigation and culti- 
vation. when the plants are between 
8 and 12 inches high. Cotton planted 
on land rich from previous crops of 
alfalfa, where the rows are 4% feet 
apart, should be thinned so as to have 
the plants from 14 to 16 inches apart 
in the row. On new land where rows 
are 3144 feet apart the plants should 
be thinned to from 8 to 12 inches 
apart, depending upon the richness 
of the soil. 

Generally the planter can contract 
for the thinning or chopping at $1.00 
per acre, which will allow the work- 
man fair wages. The thinning may 
be done in one operation and for many 
this will be the more practical way. 
While thinning in one operation or in 
two seems to have little direct effect 
on the productiveness of the single 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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ARIZONA 


And The “Arizona Strip” 


Ey SHARLOITT M. HALL 


WHAT THE KAIBAB PLATEAU 
IS WORTH TO ARIZONA 


WANT to interrupt 
this narrative to 
speak of the value of 
this great Kaibab 
Plateau to the rest 
of Arizona. Cut off 
by the huge wills of 
the Grand Canyon it 
has remained an un- 
1 known land and I[ 
today a dozen Arizanons 


question if 
south of the Canon have any idea of 
-its character or value. 


Geographically 1t is part of the 
great tangle of plateaus and valleys, 
cliff-walled canons and vast and fan- 
tastically eroded mountain ranges 
which include southeastern Utah and 
make up a wonderland unsurpassed 
upon earth, though still almost un- 
known except to a handful of people. 


The Grand Canon on the south, a 
scantily-watered region on the west, 
and one of the wildest canon-cut des- 
erts known on the east, has made the 
natural point of entrance from the 
north and most of the settlers have 


come from the towns and cattle 
ranges of southern Utah. 
In the early fifties the Mormon 


church sent such intrepid men as 
Jacob Hamlin and his comrades to ex- 
plore and report upon the region and 
when in the sixties Mormon colonists 
were called to the Virgin river on the 


southern border of Utah and made 
permanent settlements there some 
bands of stock were’ before’ long 


pushed over the line and the strug- 


gle begun with the Navajo Indians 


as to whether Indian or white should 
hold the country. 

The Pah-Utes of the Kaibab forest 
added their portion to the struggle 
from time to time and the Mormon 
church gave aid in building a fort of 
red sandstone at Pipe Springs, about 
two miles from the most northerly 
settlement in Arizona. Having givy- 
en this region its first and almost its 
only settlements, made the only thor- 
ough explorations not prosecuted by 


the U. S. Geographical Survey, and 
having kept watch of the growing 


colonies through all the years up to 
the present, it is very natural that 
Utah should have tried to annex the 
“Strip”. 

As a matter of fact Mormon ex- 
plorers knew this region very well 
before Arizona was organized as a 
territory and thrifty settlements were 
growing cotton in sight of the north- 


Diary Of A Journey Through Northern Arizona 


ON NORTHERN SIDE GRAND CANYON. 


ernor’s House” at Prescott. 
After the half century of neglect ‘it 
is likely that Arizona will discover 


SIDE CANYON ON NORTHERN RIM. 


ern line of Arizona when the pine 
logs were being cut for the old ‘“Gov- 


Northern 
Side 

of 
Colorado 


River. 


her northern wonderland through the 
medium of that wonder-worker, the 
automobile; and that the varied com- 
mercial development which is pos- 
sible there will follow the pleasure 
seeker instead of the soldier and ex- 
plorer of old days. 


The great, uplifted plateau of the 
Kaibab will some day be as great a 
summer playground as the Yellow- 
stone or the Yosemite; there are 
dozens of deep side-canons and pro- 
jecting points sweeping out over the 
main Grand Canon that have not been 
explored at all and which offer genu- 


ine adventure, with the chance of 
“finds” of mineral, and objects of 
scientific value. There are good 


sized pre-historic cliff-dwellings that 
have not been entered by a _ white 
man; rare cone-bearing trees and 
great numbers of shrubs and plants 
that have not been studied and a 
great variety of material for the geo- 
logist and the practical miner. 


the sportsman there is the 
chance of roping a mountain lion and 
bringing him out alive on a pack- 
horse, or of hunting deer with a cam- 
era on the largest national game pre- 
serve in the world, and one which our 
Arizona hunters should know and 
should aid in having stocked with the 
great variety of game to which it is 
so admirably adapted. 


For 


The wild grandeur and 
the region is beyond description; 
virgin forest, bank upon bank of 
spruce and fir on mountain side and 
canon wall, towering yellow pine over 


beauty of 


the more level plateau, quaking aspen 


that are giants of their race in the 


shallow canons,—and narrow, grassy 
flower-sown parks that run like natu- 
ral road-ways back and forth over the 
whole region. 

The whole northern wall of the 
Grand Canon (which is the southern 
boundary of the Kaibab) is from 1 
thousand to three thousand feet high- 
er than the southern side and from 
any point the view southward over 
the Painted Desert, including the 
San Francisco Peaks and all the 
mountains westward is awe-inspiring 
in its vast and varied sweep, its gor- 
geous colors veiled in the ever-chang- 
ing blue haze, and the almost bottom- 
less gorge between making it seem 
like a view across some stranger 
planet. 

For the present the quickest and 
easiest way to reach the Kaibab is 
from the end of the Grand Canon rail- 
road, going down the trail to the river 
at El Tovar; crossing the cable to 
the northern bank, which is only an 
interesting experience, and up the 
Bright Angel trail on the northern 
side to the camp on the rim where 
guides and outfit can be had for 
trips through the forest and for lion 
hunting excursions, Messrs. Rust 
and Wooley of Kaibab have built the 
trail, operate the cable and provide 
horses and camp outfit, and the game 
warden of the forests directs the lion 
hunting. 


It is an interesting fact that so far 
more foreigners than Americans have 
made this trip and lions have been 


sent out alive to parks in England 
and Germany. 
At the present time automobiles 


have only reached the northern rim 
by way of the wagon road from south- 
ern Utah but it is possible at no pro- 
hibitive expense to extend the great 
highways of northern Arizona to 


make all this wonderland open 10 
auto travel from the south. From 
Flagstaff privately owned machines 


now make frequent trips to Tuba City, 
some ninety miles northward on the 
wagon road used by the Mormon col- 
onists to Arizona in the seventies, 
“The Old Mormon Road” as it is still 
often called. 


The Little Colorado river has now 
a good bridge built by the Govern- 
ment and this end of the road cuts 


the most beautiful part of the Painted 


Desert, passing some little-known 
petrified forests, and remarkable 
agate beds. From Tuba to Lee’s 


Ferry machines have been taken and 
the road might be made very fair, 
(Continued on page 13) 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA AT TUGSON 


What Does Gollege Offer You 


Association with other young men 
and women of common purposes with 
yourself—people who are to be the 
leaders in their communities and in 
the State. Friends are wealth of life. 
You make more and better friends in 
college than anywhere else. 

2. A mental training that ought to 
make you immensely more useful than 
you would be without it. 

3. An all-around culture that comes 
only with college: physical, through 
athletics and other open air recrea- 
tions; intellectual, through the college 
curriculum; spiritual, through associa- 
tions and all those expansions of one’s 
life that make the college man and 
woman of the nobler sort. 

4. A place to find yourself. College 
does this thoroughly. It tests and sifts 
your capacities and develops those 
that lead to later success. College 
life often reshapes the whole life of 


many a young man or woman, and 
usually with benefit to him and to 
the world. 

5. An opportunity for trying your 
power with men. Your success in life 
depends on your capacity to work with 
others. College presents you a myriad 
of opportunities for cooperation with 
others, for directing them or for work- 
ing under their direction. Four years 
are given you to test yourself in the 
same group of friends. You will never 
again have a like opportunity. 

6. A real financial investment. If 
you work in the mines, you may earn 
your $4.00 a day for as many days as 
you work in the year, say 300 days. 
This would make an annual wage of 
$1200. If you go to college and make 
the most of your course, you ought 
to be worth $85 to $100 a month at 
the start and after two or three years 
still more. Fifteen years after gradu- 


Arizona has no product of which the state is more proud 


than its annual baby crop. 


Herewith is shown the picture of 


Vivian Henriette Stechhan, born in Phoenix September 23, 1905. ° 
Her father was the late Frank W. Stechhan for several years 


manager of the Elks theatre in this city. 


The family moved 


from here to Oakland which has been its home every since, 
though it is not unlikely that Mrs. Stechhan and her daughter 
will again take up their residence in Phoenix in the near future. 
Little Vivian is a beautiful child and posing with the lilies in 
her hands makes a picture peculiarly appropriate for the Easter 


season, 


ation you should be worth $2,000 to 
$2,500 a year or more,—or more than 
double your worth in the mines. If 
this difference amounts to as much 
as $1,200, this sum is equivalent to 
5 per cent interest on $24,000, or what 
your college course has added to your 
financial value. This it, if you take a 
college course of four years at a cost 
of about $400 a year, of $1,600 for the 
whole period, you make a profit of 
$24,000 or 1050 per cent on your in- 
vestment. 

7. If you intend to teach a college 
course will add not so much to your 
annual income as to your efficiency 
and prospective advancement, and es- 
pecially to your ever deepening ser- 
vice to society. 

What Is There at the University of 
Arizona For You? 

First, the influence of an institu- 
tion modest in its pretensions, but 
honest in achievement; that tries to 
do well whatever it does at all; that 
aims to do no more than it has the 
means for good instruction and good 
equipment. 

2. A lot of good work done by the 
students. 


3. A spirit of good fellowship in the 
student body. 

4. An atmosphere of economy. Free 
expenditure is quite exceptional. All 
the expenses of college life are made 
as low as compatible with good living. 

5. Standards of work level with 
those of the best universities of the 
country so that he who must transfer 
his work elsewhere does so without 
loss of credit. 

6. A winter climate constantly de- 
lightful and bracing, and eminently 
healthful. The student sleeps out of 
doors. No snow or ice interferes with 
the course of his outdoor sports. 

7. <A clearing-house for friendships 
among the young people of Arizona, 
that are good especially for the stu- 
dents resident in the State, but good 
also for those coming from the out- 
The University ought to be, and 


will become, the cross-roads for Ari- 


side. 


zone, a point of cantact and of ex- 
change of points of view of people 
from all over the State, a developer 
of State consciousness, of State pride 
and loyalty. 


RAPIDLY CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 


Few people, except those actually 
engaged in metropolitan business life, 
have an adequate idea of the rapid 
changes that are taking place in the 
industrial life of the world. Refer- 
ence is here made to the material side 
of things and not to the realignment 
of parties or questions of sociology. 
It is above all other times the day of 
the investor, and not a sun goes down 
but some new device is offered, or 
some old one perfected for the sav- 
ing of labor, the better application of 
power, or in one way or another 
cheapening the cost or bettering the 
quality or quantity of output. 


The pertinence of this observation 
to the field in which the Arizona Mag- 
azine is laboring lies in the fact that 
one of the greatest embarrassments 
in leading the home-seeker to the fer- 
tile acres of the West is the uncon- 
scious prejudice of the home-seeker 
toward western conditions, the result 
of correct knowledge of them as they 
existed ten or fifteen years ago. They 
do not appreciate that western con- 
ditions have changed as much, rela- 
tively, since the advent of the twen- 
tieth century as have conditions in 
the larger cities where the aeroplane 
and the subway no longer excite com- 
ment. 


Illustrative of the cnange in con- 
ditions, take the field of irrigation. A 
few years ago, except in rare in- 
stances, the water supply was not de- 
pendable, and the farmer stood as 
great a chance to lose his crop as did 
the eastern farmer who depended on 
rainfall. Today adequacy of the wa- 
ter supply is the first thing settled 
whether the project be that of the 
government or of private capital. 

A dozen years ago the reclamation 
of arid lands by pumping was almost 
universally regarded as a failure ex- 
cept in particularly favored spots. 


Today cheaper power and _. better 
pumping machinery has successfully 
brought under the plow hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land, but a few 
years ago believed to be entirely 
worthless for agricultural purposes. 
And the development of dry farming 
methods has added another large 
area. 

This has not been wrought alone by 
power and pumping machinery but is 
the result of general progress, the 
opening up of new _ transportation 
lines, the use of the automobile, and 
motor truck, and the thousand and 
one smaller things that are part and 
parcel of modern business methods. 
The writer has in mind numerous 
patches of the hopeless desert of a 
dozen years ago, then considered al- 
most inaccessible, that are now ver- 
dant fields of green, 
pumped water, whose owners ride to 
and fro in automobiles, their prop- 
erties now being reached more easily 


made so by 


than were the nearby farms of other 


days. 

“The world do move,’ ’and the suc- 
cessful man must move with it. The 
Arizona of today is not the Arizona 
of ten years ago, nor even of yester- 


day, and the home-seeker who heeds 


not the call of today by reason of 
opinions formed under old conditions 
is sleeping on his opportunities. 

to) 

Mesa _ City, 
Roosevelt Dam,” through its Commer- 
cial Club has recently issued a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet of the town 
and industries in that section of the 
State. The book is handsomely 
printed and the pictures are almost 
equal to the photographs from which 
they were taken. The book is a 
storehouse of information for pros- 
pective home-seekers who will do 
well to apply for it to the Mesa City 
Commercial Club. 


“The Gateway to the 
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THE KNOTTED CORD 


By WILL ROBINSON 
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All Rights Reserved 


N came the foot sol- 
diers as steady as a 
galleon before’ the 
tradewind, sending 
volley after volley 
at the scattered foe. 
But now the Indians 
were recovering from 
their surprise. Po-pe, 
Catiti, Tupatu and 

other lieutenants were rallying them 
together in a compact mass that they 
might crush, by mere force of num- 
bers, the handful of audacious white 
men. In turn, the governor used his 
battle cunning, and chose a little rise 
of ground where lay some logs and 
great stones. Now, it was the Indians 
who were making the charge, but 
bows and arrows could not stand 
against steel breastplates and fire- 
arms, and back they fell. 

They scattered again, and from be- 
hind boulders and bunches of dried 
grass, and from out of washes and 
gulches, they poured a torrent of ar- 
rows on the Spaniards, and occasion- 
ally a poor fellow would get a shaft 
that would tear his flesh and make 
him sick with pain. But there were a 
hundred arrows that struck against 
steel plates or missed entirely, wheve 
one found its billet. Then, the horse- 
men, supported by the foot, would 
dash out again and resume their first 
tactics. Hour after hour they fought 
thus, and the dead, for the most part 
Indians, lay scattered on the ground, 
a ghastly sight, in the bright sun- 
shine. 

The battle ground was now about a 
quarter of a league from the town, and 
the fighting, furious. 

Suddenly Captain de Herrera spur- 
red his horse through tne ranks of 
fighting men to where the governor 
was directing the battle. “Your Ex- 
cellency, I think they are trying to 
cut us off,’ and he pointed to where 
some five hundred Indians had de- 
tached themselves from the rest of 
Po-pe’s army, and were going on the 
run for the plaza gate. 

“You may have the honor of lead- 
ing the attack against them, with 
what horses there are left,’ said the 
commander promptly. “The infantry 
will follow as rapidly as possible.” 

“RPorward!” shouted the captain, 
and a handful of twenty mounted men, 
tor five of the horses had been killed, 
skimmed along over the ground after 
the five hundred. Captain Carbajal, 
who, true to his promise, had all day 
been in the thickest of the fight, rode 
neck and neck with his cousin, and 
together they plunged into the seeth- 
ing mass of Indians, now almost at the 
villa’s walls. 


The Pueblos were armed for the 
most part with clubs or bows and ar- 
rows, but a few had long cedar lances 
sharpened at the ends. The Spaniards, 
with their swords, parried the thrusts 
from these, and shot the men who 
held them, with their pistols, but one 
Sigua warrior, in his very death, ran 
through Captain de Herrera’s horse, 
and brought the rider crashing to the 
ground. In an instant the captain 
was up again, and sweeping great 
circles with his sword. A moment 
later, Captain Carbajal jumped from 
his horse and the two men fought to- 
gether, back to back. Indians with 
war clubs pressed abouts them, but as 


the two soldiers cut, parried and 


thrust again, they more than held the 
enemy at bay. Around them lay many 
fallen warriors, but over their bodies 
swarmed other Pueblos eager for the 
lives of these paladins of Spain. One 
desperate Indian with a war-club fell 
beneath de Herrera’s sword, but, in 
falling, the stone head struck the sol- 
dier‘s steel cap a crushing blow, and 
Spaniard and Indian together sank to 
the ground. 

By this time, the remaining horse- 
men were scattered through the mass, 
fighting for their lives; but the foot 
soldiers had now reached the edge of 
the fighting warriors who surrounded 
the two captains. Frantically they 
pressed forward, but it appeared im- 
possible for them to break through 
the seething mass in time to save the 
wounded soldier‘s life. 

This seemed to be the hour that 
Luis Carbajal had waited for, and if 
ever there was to be a time when he 
might redeem himself, it was now. 
Standing across his prostrate cousin, 
ke fought like a madman. With no 
ihought of his own safety, he swung 
his sword with exultant cries, and, 
when at last he fell from a knife 
that was plunged down through the 
cpening in his breast-plate between 
his throat and shoulder, apparently so 
fixed upon his will, was his determin- 
ation that his death should not be in 
vain, that he threw himself so that 
his body would still protect the man, 
whom, a yoar before, he had so basely 
betrayed. 

It was at this moment thai the in- 
fantry reached him, and the blazing 
muskets scattered the rebels with 
sudden rout. Fiercely the Spaniards 
pressed them, and turned the tables 
completely, for, instead of being cut 
off themselves, it was the Pueblos 
who were caught in a trap. Scores 
were kille@, and nearly fifty taken 
prisoners. The rest retired, glad to 
escape from the range of the Span- 
iards’ guns. 

Captain de MHerrera’s injury was 
found to be slight. The steel cap had 
saved his skull from being crushed, 
and he regained consciousness soon 
after his friends reached him. 

Captain Carbajal’s case was far 
more serious. Willing hands re- 
moved his breast-plate, and staunched 
the flow of blood, but it was evident 
that he had only a short time to live. 
Tenderly they carried him through 
the plaza gate, where they were met 
by Padre Duran. After they had lain 
the wounded man down, he beckoned 
for his cousin. Captain de Herrera 
hent over him. 

“The chest,” he whispered. 
by my bed. Open it.” 

The chest was brought and opened. 
As the lid was thrown back there was 
disclosed, lying on the top of some 
miscellaneous clothing, a beautiful 
miniature of the Senora de Herrera, 
evidently painted when she was a girl. 
In a farther corner of the chest lay 
the knotted cord of yucca, and, by its 
side two folded papers—the missing 
cocuments. 


ptt 


Captain Carbajal smiled a sorry 
smile. ‘I forgot—to give them—you— 
this morning,” he said in a low whis- 
per, and tnen a little later, “Vanitis, 
vanitum. Good-bye—to the senora.” 

He closed his eyes. The priest 
read the prayers for the dying, and 
the last sacred rites of his church 


were observed. Then the man feil 
into a stupor, and with the setting of 
the sun, his soul departed. 

Captain de Herrera touched Diego 
on the arm. “Come,” he said, “we will 
go into the palacio to your mother. 
They are going to shoot the prisoners. 
The poor wretches; we mistreated 
tbem until a dog would have turned, 
and now we shoot them for turning. 
May God forgive us.” 

CHAPTER XXI, 
Mexico and Spain. 

The next morning Governor Oter- 
min called all the people left in Santa 
Fe together in the quadrangle facing 
the Palacio. 

There were the soldiers, elated with 
their success of the day before, for 
the result of the engagement was none 
the less a victory for the Spaniards, 
even though they had been forced to 
retreat within the walls at its close. 
Their clothing was pretty well in rags, 
the steel caps and _ breast-plates of 
those who had them, sadly battered, 
but the hearts of the wearers were full 
of hope. 

There, also, were the women, upon 
whom the horrors of the siege had fal- 
len the worst of all. Many of their 
faces showed sickness, and all the 
suffering and anxiety they had en- 
dured. 

As for the children, their thin 
bodies and pinched cheeks told only 
too plainly how short their rations 
had been, and their clothes, if pos- 
sible, were more ragged than those 
of the men, but youth is not apt to 
worry about troubles which are past, 
and if there is a bright side to the 
future, they see it. These seventeenth 
century Spanish boys and girls were 
no exception to the rule, and played 
in and out among their elders as 
though there wasn’t a hostile Indian 
in all New Mexico. 

When the governor appeared, he 
was pale from-a wound he had re- 
ceived in the battle the day before, 
but his bearing was brave and reso- 
lute. “My countrymen,” he said, 
“with God’s help we have won a great 
victory. Now we must take advant- 
age of it? If we are to see our friends 
in Mexico and Spain, we must begin 
our retreat today. Every day, from 
now on, we stay in Santa Fe, will 
make us weaker. We can never again 
hope to make as strong a showing as 
we did yesterday, and we cannot pos- 
sibly hope for reinforcements from 
Mexico. Even though a relief expe- 
dition had already started, we would 
all perish before it could reach us. 
So come what may, we must all, men, 
women and children start south to- 
day. There are grave dangers in mak- 
ing the attempt—but no other course 
remains. 

“Coronado, and his brave follow- 
ers,” went on the governor, “knowing 
nothing of what lay before them, were 
not afraid to march from New Mexico 
into this country, and although we 
know there are hundreds of hostile 
Indians along the trail, we are not 
afraid to march out of it. Some day 
we will return.” 

As he talked, his brave spirit seem- 
ed to inspire even the dullest, and 
joyously the people made their pre- 
parations to depart. 

New wearing apparel, which had 
lain in the King’s stores, was dis- 


tributed, and all the provisions in the 
camp made ready for transportation. 
The wounded and sick were carefully 
placed upon what horses had sur- 
vived the battle, and the people were 
arranged in marching formation. 
First came Captain de Herrera’s 
company of soldiers, with 
Otermin and the three priests in their 
midst, next the women and children, 


Governor 


protected on the outer flanks by a 
guard of soldiers, and finally the 
sorry band of cavalry, with the re- 


maining company of infantry bringing 
up the rear. 

When everything readiness 
the gates were thrown open and, with 
unbroken ranks, the column poured 
through. It was a critical moment. 
Seattered over the hills were the In- 
dian camps, and straggling bands of 
redmen lay all along the trail, yet not 
one of them attempted to molest the 
Spaniards. 

“They seem to remember the les- 
son we taught them yesterday, cap- 
tain,’ said. Sergeant Barrios grimly, 
as he turned to his superior. 

“They are probably glad enough to 
see us go without further bloodshed 
on either side,’ returned Captain de 
Herrera. “I don’t wonder they are 
willing to see us leave their country, 
we did mighty little to make it pleas- 
ant for them when we stayed.” 

“Perhaps they are waiting for us to 
get worn out with marching, and then 
attack us,” suggested a lieutenant. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said Ser- 
geant Barrios. “It’s like a grizzly 
bear I once met up in the Taos Moun- 
tains. I had just one load of powder 
for my gun, and Senor Bear looked as 
big as a pine tree. ‘You let me alone, 
and I’ll let you alone,’ says I. So he 
starts up the trail and I down it. I 
didn’t stop running until I reached 
Taos pueblo.” 

In the line back of this knot of 
soldiers, among the women, walked 
the Senora de Herrera, Dona Mariana 
and Barbara. On the outer file strode 
Diego with the guards. He carried 
a matchlock on his shoulder, and 
around his waist the Knotted 
Cord. 

“Is it true, Diego, that Captain Car- 
bajal left his share of the legacy to 
you?” asked Barbara. 

“It certainly is replied the boy, 
“but it is pretty hard to realize.” 

“T honestly believe, though,’ went 
on the girl pointing to the rope 
around his waist, “that you care more 
for the Knotted Cord than you do for 
the money.” 

Diego laughed. “Well, you see,” 
he explained, “if I had my pockets 
full of pistoles right now, I couldn’t 
trade the whole lot for a piece of tor- 
tilla as big as your thumb. But the 
Knotted Cord! That’s different. As 
the Tiguas say: “It’s heap, big medi- 
cine!’ Did you notice how those In- 
dians we just passed stared at it? 
Mateo says the different tribes have 
got up another absurd story about it 
now, that our having it gave us the 
victory yesterday. and that if they 
would attack us now and even kill us 
we would leave smallpox behind and 
they would all die from it.” 

“T hope they will keep on thinking 
it,’ said the girl with an apprehensive 
look over her shoulder. “See there 
are some Indians pointing at it now. 

(Continued on Page 16). 
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SALT RIVER PR @s eer 
By G.S. Scott 


The board of governors of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion has had a multiciplicity of things 
to think about during the past month, 
all of them important, but none of 
general or overshadowing interest. 
One was the annual election of mem- 
bers of the board and the filling of 
vacancies. There were only two or 
three contests, with the result that 
there are but few new faces on the 
board, the election being a virtual 
endorsement of present policies. 

The main artery of the Salt River 
Valley canal, one of many under the 
project, runs through the city of 
Phoenix and is known locally as the 
“Town Ditch.” As its water is used 
but little on city property and the 
ditch is in many ways a nuisance or 
inconvenience, the city has asked the 
state’s delegation in Congress to use 
its influence in making the reclama- 
tion has had a multiplicity of things 
that the lands it serves can as easily 
be watered by extending the laterals 
from the Grand canal, which runs par- 
allel, but on a higher contour line. 
The latter contention is probably well 
founded, but it would cost consider- 
able money to make the change. The 
board of governors, representing the 
farmers, has therefore forwarded to 
the congressmen a protest against 
the movement, and at least insisting 
that if the change is made it shall be 
at the expense of the city or the prop- 
erty owners who desire it. 

The charge has been made from 
time to time by critics of the recla- 
mation service, that it was spending 
too much money in ditch cleaning, 
for the results obtained—that the 
farmers could do it themselves for 
less money. To give them a chance, 
specifications were drawn for clean- 
ing two test ditches for one year and 
bids were advertised for, for six 
weeks. But one bid was submitted 
and that was too high to be consid- 
ered. The board of governors is now 
preparing to submit to the reclama- 
tion service a plan for cleaning two 
test ditch systems, for the next year, 


at a small percentage under the same 
figure it is costing the reclamation 
service. If anything can be made on 
the job the profits will go to the asso- 
ciation, which in the last analysis 
must pay all project costs anyhow. 
If there is no saving, no harm will be 
done and there will be a “try-out” be- 
tween association administration and 
reclamation service administration. 

Under its present articles of asso- 
ciation, the Water Users’ Association 
cannot sell electric power for any pur- 
pose except pumping for irrigation 
under the project, nor can it levy any 
assessment which does not apply to 
every acre in the valley. Since this 
charter was drawn conditions have 
changed. There is now surplus power 
to sell and in the case of the new 
High Line canal, forty feet above the 
level of the nearest gravity ditch, it 
is desirable to tax lands under the 
latter a little extra for the cost of 
elevating the water into the new 
ditch, these lands not being originally 
signed to the association. This sale 
of power and the charge for the extra 
water lift is now a function of the 
reclamation service, but the associa- 
tion expects some good day to suc- 
ceed it in project administration. In 
view of the fact the board of govern- 
ors has taken the initiative in secur- 
ing the necessary amendments to its 
articles of association. 

Pursuant to repeated charges of 
maladministration of the reclamation 
service in this valley, it was visited 
by a congressional investigating com- 
mittee about a year ago. Whether 
its report will effect any material re- 
forms remains to be seen, but it is 
certain that some of its reeommenda- 
tions were ridiculous and many of its 
conclusions have been decidedly harm- 
ful to the future of this valley by 
stating only partial facts, leading the 
reader to false deductions. A _ half 
truth is sometimes more damning 
than a lie. One of the administration 
moves with which fault was found 
was the service of power to the Pima 
reservation in the Gila Valley for 


AS GOOD AS THE BEST) 


The Arizona Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is strictly an Arizona institution 
and backed by Arizona capital. Its 
claims to the patronage of the home 
people are not based on sentiment but 
on business principles. Its business 
warrants the observation that the 
company is as good as the best insur- 
ance company, and for Arizona peo- 
ple, a great deal better. Though the 
company has been in the field but two 
or three years a statement issued Jan- 
uary 1, 1913, shows a surplus to policy 
holders of $323,098.33 and a net sur- 
plus beyond all liabilities, of $123,- 
098.33. During the year 1912 the assets 
of the company increased $46,692.49. 

A comparative statement, showing 
the resources of the forty leading fire 
insurance companies doing business in 
the United States, reveals the fact 
that for every dollar of liability the 
Arizona Fire Insurance has resources 
amounting to $8.46. It stands at the 
head of the list, the next highest being 
the Continental, with $2.56 for each 
dollar of liability. Moreover, the Ari- 


zona company has passed the closest 
scrutiny of the New York insurance 
officials, working under the most 
stringent laws of any state and though 
yet in its infancy, has been licensed to 
do business in that and several other 
states. 


Stability having been demonstrated, 
it is easy to tell why the home eom- 
pany is the best company for Arizona 
people. It is operated by Arizona cap- 
ital; money from Arizona premiums is 
retained within the state for home cir- 
culation, through investment in Ari- 
zona real estate securities, the best in 
the world. All the home money avail- 
able is needed for state development 
So that the company co-operates with 
the best business interests. Finally, 
there is the quickest possible settle- 
ment of losses with policy holders, 
payment sometimes being made in a 


day or two and nearly always within 
a week, which is impracticable for for- 
eign companies who have to send ad- 


justers from elsewhere. 


pumping, and the ditch system for 
water distribution, in return for In- 
dian money appropriated for project 
construction, the contention being 
that the work was of small benefit to 
the Indians. The committee’s recom- 
mendation was that the Indian lands 
be served for the present by an ex- 
tension of the Consolidated canal. To 
anyone familiar with conditions, this 
is ridiculous as an engineering prob- 
lem. It would cost more to construct 
the ditch than the value of all the 
crops the Indians could raise with the 
water for a generation to come. But 
worse than that, it would violate a 
fundamental principle of the reclama- 
tion law, the marriage of the water 
to the land, by diverting water belong- 
ing to Salt River Valley lands, to 
lands in the Gila River Valley. The 
Water Users’ Association is prepar- 
ing a protest against the recommen- 
dation of the congressional committee. 


The pumping plant by which water 
is to be elevated forty feet from the 
Western to the new High Line canal 
is about finished and the homestead- 
ers under the new ditch are fast pre- 
paring for cropping their lands. As 
they were not among the originally 
signed lands and there is an extra 
pumping cost in water service, they 
will have to pay a little extra for the 
service. 

In consideration of the farmers hay- 
ing built the canal and pumping plant 
and turned them over to the govern- 
ment, they will be furnished water 
for three years without charge. There- 
after there will be a little extra charge 
that now estimated on pumping costs 
it is believed will be about $2.61 per 
acre per year for a minimum service 
of three acre feet. But that is easy 
compared to California where they 
pay from $10.00 to $40.00 an acre for 
like service. 


MoGE OMA Aae 


How One Farmer Made $66 Per Acre Out OF It 


ILLIAM BETTS, who 
lives on rural route 
number five, south of 
Phoenix, was the for- 
tunate winner of a 
handsome prize for 
growing the cham- 
pion crop of milo 
maize in the Salt 
River Valley. 

Last fall the Arizona Seed Company 
offered $25 in gold for the biggest and 
best crop of milo maize raised in the 
valley. The competition was organ- 
ized in half acres, measured by a rep- 
resentative of the company. The crops 
were put in from seed supplied by the 
house, from selected standard dwarf 
stock. When harvest time came 
around, the owners of the various 
plots collected their crops in the pres- 
ence of a witness and weighed it also 
with this scouting. The results were 
turned into the company and com- 
pared. Mr. Betts had raised 3,730 
pounds of milo maize on his half acre. 
This figures at the rate of about a 
hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. 
The cost of the production was just 
$9 and the return $33 for the half 
acre. Besides this, Mr. Betts cor- 
ralled the $25 prize, thereby making 
himself one of the most satisfied men 
in the country. 


The competition has brought out 
some interesting things in connection 
with milo maize. In the first place, 
it has resulted in the spreading of 
much information about the compar- 
ative values of the several varieties 
of maize. Of all the seed received so 
far in Phoenix, the best is the double 
dwarf, a plant that grows less than 
four feet high and mostly head. This 
is a heavy yielder with but little 
stalk. In the window display of the 
Arizona Seed Company is a set of con- 
centric bins showing the varieties of 
milo maize seed. The standard is 
represented by the outside ring, and 
is a red berry-like seed of some size. 
Inside that ring are cream dwarf, a 
soft variety that is going to prove 
very acceptable to chicks and other 
tender consumers of the grain. White 
dwarf maize is a good crop, which has 
the peculiarity of growing head up 
instead of curved downward as have 
all other sorts. 


After selling his fodder stalks off 
the field, Betts will have profited 
largely from his trial half acre. He 


is only one of a big list of Salt River 
Valley farmers who have been taking 
up the culture of special crops for 
prize yields.—Arizona Republican. 
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THE FLAME FLOWERS. 


By Charles I. Duncan. 


The flame flowering cacti, high car 
nival hold, 

Afar on the desert in ruby and gold, 

Spear guarded, like treasure of mon- 
arch of old. 


The towering saguaro, gigantic up- 


rears, 

Candelabra splendid the red man 
reveres: 

The landmark of cycles, the time- 


stone of years. 
With foliage fan like ,the odd prickly 
pear, 
needles uplifting gives warn- 
ing beware 
Of the rattle snake‘s den, and taran- 


Great 


tula’s lair. 

The barb furrowed spheres of echinos 
behold, 

From “pin cushions blooming in 


splendor unhold, 
To the “well of the desert” with sap 
brimming cold. 


Like plume crested warriors, the 
agaves arise, 
Each blossom like great feathered 


shaft from the skies, 
Transfixing the earth, as from rain- 
bow it flies. 
On lithe ocotilla, the mocking bird 


sings; 

The cacti a dream of the long ago 
brings, 

Of Indian crieftains and Mexican 
kings. 

Montezuma and Cortez again re- 
appear, 

The Alamo’s glory grows brighter 
each year; 

Geronimo’s war whoop no longer we 
hear. 

Palo verde, and yucca, manzanita, 
mesquite, 

As brothers in arms, on the desert 
we meet; 


But the cacti we need to make sand 
land complete. 

The unconquered cacti, with 
armoured spines, 
Keeping watch through the ages o’er 

measureless mines, 
In azure domed spaces where sun al- 
ways shines. 


thorn- 
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WHY? 


THATS WHY! 


Cotton And Sugar Gane | 


Although a larger variety of crops 
can be successfully grown in the 
Yuma and Salt River Valleys than 
anywhere else in the United States, 
two more staple products will be add- 
ed to the croppage of the present 
year, namely, cotton and sugar cane. 
Both have been raised experimental- 
ly for many years, but 1913 marks the 
beginning of their culture on a com- 
mercial basis. 


Egyptian cotton, which brings the 
highest market price, is found to be 
the best adapted to Arizona  condi- 
tions wherefore successful culture 
means the largest profits that indus- 
try affords anywhere. The only dif- 
ficulty encountered by experimenters 
has been that of cheap labor at cot- 
ton picking time, of which there is 
but a limited quantity now available. 
Guarding against a labor shortage, ex- 
perts who have investigated condi- 
tions have warned prospeciive cotton 
growers against planting more than 
3,000 acres in the Salt River Valley 
the present year, allowing the indus- 
try to expand gradually as the labor 
problem settles itself. It is expected 
this warning will be heeded but it is 
also probable that the full limit of 
safety will be vertured, for great in- 
terest is being shown in cotton grow- 
ing plans. That the best results may 
be secured in ginning, marketing, the 
handling of the labor question, etc., 
prospective growers are co-operating 
heartily. In Maricopa County some- 
thing like a half dozen community as- 
sociations have been formed, each of 
which is a member of an association 


that embraces the entire Salt River 
Valley. 
Respecting sugar cane, it has al- 


ways been grown in the lower valleys 
by the Mexicans, but only as a gar- 
den plant, the raw cane being sold in 
a small way as a confection. It was 


never considered in a commercial way 
until a year or so ago, when the man- 
agement of the Eastern Sugar Com- 
pany began practical experimentation. 
There was no apparent why 
the cane would not grow here as well 
as anywhere. The company has a 
large investment in its Glendale plant 
for making sugar from beets. As the 
beet crop is out of the way before 
the cane is ready for milling, it oc- 
curred to the company that if cane 
could be successfully grown the 
length of the sugar making campaign 
could be doubled and with but a 
small investment for added machinery 
the annual gross output of the mill 
could be made twice as large. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1911 the company 
brought from Old Mexico two or three 
carloads of the best cane to be se- 
cured, to be used as seed stalks here. 


reason 


This cane was planted in more than 
a score of places in different soils and 
in widely separated places all over 
the valley. The summer of 1912 dem- 
onstrated that the cane grew as well 
here as in its natural home and the 
tonnage indicated that there is even 
more profit in it for the grower than 
in sugar beets. During the present 
Winter the sugar compa; is bring- 
ing several more carloads of cane 
from Mexico, which, with the cane 
grown here last summer, will make 
seed for an acreage large enough to 
insure a sugar run next fall. If all 
goes as well as it has thus far, an- 
other year will probably see 5,000 
acres devoted to cane in the Salt 
River Valley. 


of sugar beets near 
reduction at the Glendale 


The growing 
Yuma for 
factory has been quite successful and 
it is understood that cane experiments 
made there have also resulted very 


satisfactorily. 


Diary Of A Journey 


(Continued from Page 9) 


following the wild and _ rich-colored 
Echo Cliffs to a point below the 
present ferry where a bridge site has 
been reported favorably by engineers, 
or making crossing on the very good 
ferry maintained by Coconino county. 

From Lee’s Ferry, which is one of 
the most beautiful points along the 
river in richness of coloring, the road 
winds through a region of remarkable 


rock erosions, skirts a long mesa 
where the white walls of Marble 


Canon mark the westward course of 
the river, then follows House Rock 
Valley over the upper end of the 
Buckskin mountains to Fredonia, then 
southward again to Greenland Point 
on the northern rim. 

There is a road from the Rock 
House cattle ranch across to Jacob's 
Lake and so to the Rim which would 
probably develop into the logical and 
shorter route. Returning it would 
be possible to go out to Fredonia, 
thence to St. George, down past the 


Grand Guich mine to the river again 
at Grege’s Ferry, thence to Kingman 
—and so have made in one trip a 
great loop over the width of the “Ari- 
zona Strip’. I have made it by wagon 
and in California I have seen perma- 
nent automobile roads developed over 
country no more difficult. 

There is but one small sawmill in 
the Kaibab forest at present and over 
three billion feet of marketable lum- 
ber could be cut, according to the 
Forest Service estimate. For the 
present it waits the railroad which 
will probably come from some point 
en the Salt Lake line, a branch hav- 


ing been recently completed to St. 
Thomas and surveyed on to St. 
George. This will lose to Arizona 
all the business that might be de- 


veloped by even a first class wagon 
road leading out to Lee’s Ferry. 

The whole Kaibab region has been 
grazed by sheep and cattle since the 
early eighties and will continue its 
range value indefinitely, especially 
since reserve’ restrictions prevent 
over-stocking. Probably, much new 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Land of God— 


(Continued from Page 5) 


glad, the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as a rose.” 

If Cushing merits imperishable re- 
nown, why does not Powell who with 
a heroic crew twice explored the un- 
known perils of the Colorado and then 
later, when it was doubted if the Gun- 
nison Tunnel was practicable, strap- 
ped himself to a raft and dared the 
rapids?. 

“Tf I get there alive, boys, I’ll raise 
my arm just before I enter the nar- 
rows.’ The anxious watchers high un- 
on the cliffs followed his course be- 
low. “No, no, it’s hopeless,’ they 
cried, but just before he was lost from 
sight in the foaming spray that marks 
the entrance to the narrows he raised 
his only arm, for he had left the other 
as his offering to his country at 
Shiloh. 

From this land, this land of mystery 
and enchantment where Nature has 
painted the landscape with the hue of 
the rainbow, may not the influence of 
its own extended horizon and true per- 
spective be potential in character 
molding and building? Instead of the 
dead level and mediocrity which exists 
where people are over-crowded and 
underfed, the desert offers the uplift 
of unmeasured distance, the aid of per- 
petual sunshine, the encouragement of 
the individual home. 


May not this desert empire, now 
asleep, develop a new system of ethics 
and morals, leading us back from the 
material into the spiritual, from the 
gloss and glamour of the city into a 
life of gentleness and simplicity? 

There comes from out this promised 
land the voice of a desert poet stand- 
ing in the midst of God’s fastness and 
receiving a fuller realization of this 
land where the giant mind of Dante 
would have found new worlds to con- 
quer; and Homer would have dreamed 
new dreams of God and men, love and 
war, life and death, Heaven and Hell. 


“Vastness! and Age! and memories of 


Eld; 

I feel ye now—I feel ye in your 
strengh— 

Oh spells more sure than e’er Judean 
King 


Taught in the Gardens of Gethsemane; 


Oh charms more potent than the rapt 
Chaldee 


Ever drew down from out the quiet 
stars.” 


“Vastness! and Age! and memories 
of Eld!”—tThis is the poetry, beauty, 
and romance of the Land of God that 
Man Forgot. 


5 
When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC. 


Of Arizona, the New State Magazine, 
published monthly at Phoenix, Ariz., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Note—This statement is to be made 
in duplicate, both copies to be deliv- 
ered by the publisher to the _ post- 
master, who will send one copy to the 
third assistant postmaster general 
(division of classification), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other in the 
files of the postoffice. 


Name of Editor, C. S. Scott; post- 
office address, 40 North First St., 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Managing Editor, C. S. Scott, 40 
North First St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Business Manager, C. S. Scott, 40 
North First St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Publisher, State Publishing Com- 
pany. 
Owners: (if a corporation, give 


names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock). C. S. Scott, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; H. P. DeMund, Phoenix, 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: mone. 


Cc. S. SCOTT. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 31st day of March, 1913. 
(Seal) GEO. A. MINTZ, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 16, 1916) 


You want a home in the Salt 


River Valley—But 


SEE MESA 
BEFORE BUYING 


We have good buys in lots 


Bargains in ranch property and some 
good cheap relinquishments 
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Box 247. Phone 321 
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THE MOST ELABOR- 
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with the most modern equipment 
of machinery in the southwest 
for Cleaning or Dyeing anything 
from the daintiest ball gown to 


the heaviest oriental rug. 


YOU DO NOT APPRECIATE 
THE POSSIBILITIES FOR RE- 
NOVATING YOUR WARD- 
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A Trip Over the Past 


(Continued from page 7) 


“What’s the rip here? Why ain’t sup- 
per ready? See here, the sun is'down 
already. We got to hustle some if we 
find old Cruso the packer and get ali 
ready for you to start for the coast 
in the morning.” 

“May I ask what kind of a gentle- 
man this Cruso inquired Mr. 
Noble of Hawk. 

“IT knowed this Cruso since him one 
little boy, maybe sixty years ago,” 
answered Gus, a large, burly Mexican. 
“Him bad hombre, too, little bit poco 
loco, drinkem lots whisky, eatem lots 
tobacco, all time smoke cigarette and 
telle lie, him one time fireman in de 
mines; you no sabe him, maybe you 
one bookkeeper in big city with big 
white thing on your neck, one pretty 
mamma boy.” 

“That is just the man I am looking 
for,” replied Mr. Noble, as he jumped 
to his feet in a fit of laughter. 

As soon as Gus sat down, Mr. Noble 
facing the crowd, began: “Boys, 1 
don’t need the aid of any pack outfit, 
if what Gus has said is true.” 

“Him just about the same ole as 
you, him tole me him eighty years 
el otro day,’ added Gus. 

Joe gave Hawk a punch in the ribs 
and said: ‘Where in the deuce is 
that pretty little girl that you were 
telling me about? ‘That whitest little 
Mexican girl’ you ever saw, with those 
dark blue eyes, dark hair and com- 
plexion of a fairy, and who is about 
to marry an old black greaser?” 

Hawk was about to answer when 
Marie came to the door and announced 
that supper was ready. 

Joe seemed to agree with Hawk 
about Marie’s beauty, for he remained 
after supper to show her and her lit- 
tle brother Tommy how they cookea 
and washed dishes at coliege, while 
Pedro and his boarders retreated to 
their boxes out in the cool evening 
breeze to smoke and chat. Old Mr. 
Noble and Hawk plunged into a deep 
discussion of Cruso’s past, present and 
future and retired into an adjoining 
room. Joe began making hay while 
the opportunity shone, before the 
dishes were washed and put away. 
Finding himself running short of col- 
lege yarns, which he could readily see 
Marie was fond of, he proposed that 
they take a stroll out in the moon- 


is?” 


light. 
“Oh, no,” answered Marie with a 
blush. And after giving her little 


brother a piece of candy to detract his 
attention she whispered to Joe: “I 
am afraid Hendreka will come.” 

“Hendreka,”’ replied Joe in surprise, 
“who in the deuce is he?” 

“Oh, he is a fellow down here that 
papa wants me to marry and I just 
hate him, too, but he is liable to shoot 
you if he saw us together; so if he 
comes you want to be quick and hide. 
Papa said he was coming tonight.” 

Old Pedro and his boarders had 
launched into a deep discussion about 
the ghost, which Hendreka said had 
been following him lately and as to 
the mission of the two strangers at 
their house as soon as they left the 
supper table. Some argued that prob- 
ably Mr. Noble and Joe were robbers 
fleeing from justice while others 
thought they had other motives. Fin- 
ally Gus spoke up, “That ole man, 
Noble, one pretty good man, me not 
afraid to trust my life with him any 
time; dem big blue eyes means lots 
love. Me no sabe de boy.” 

“Well, boys, you are enjoying the 
cool evening breeze, are you?” said 
Mr. Noble, as he came from around 
the corner of the house where he had 


been listening to their conversation 
for some time. “Some of your guesses 
about me are about right while some 
are quite wrong. Now, boys, he con- 
tinued, if you are interested in me and 
my object in being here and will lis- 
ten, I am willing to explain the whole 
situation to you.” After finding a seat 
he began: 

“I was born and reared in a Chris- 
tian home and have followed commer- 
cial life considerable. At one time IT 
was president of the Commercial 
Bank, the largest in Boston, but my 
cashier stole about $150,000 and es- 
caped here to Mexico. The bank soor 
went into the hands of the creditors 
and I retired. Since then my whole 
ambition and energy has been devoted 
to the spreading of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 

By this time old Pedro and his 
boarders had thrown their cigarettes 
away and were staring at Mr. Noble 
as though he were some great prophet. 

“A short while ago,’ continued Mr. 
Noble, “I was conducting some evan- 
gelistic services in Boston and one 
night an angel appeared to me while IJ 
was asleep and said that as I was in 
the true light of God and getting oia, 
I would be shown some of the fruits 
of my good work before I entered the 
Pearly Gates. 

“The angel said,’ continued Mr. 
Noble, “that the reward will be a trip 
over the past records of a man who 
is not in the true light of God. Then 
you are to take him back over your 
own records from the begininng to 
the present. When this will come to 
pass depends entirely upon when you 
find your man. And from the inform- 
ation at hand Mr. Cruso is certainly 
my long-looked for man,’ Mr. Noble 
continued, but he was interrupted by 
a loud knock on the door 

“Me hide!” said Joe in his calm 
way. “Think one of those greasers 
can scare me? Now, Marie,” catching 
her eye just as she had given her lit- 
tle brother another piece of candy, 
and automatically putting his arms 
around her waist and assuring her 
that that was the way they did at 
college, at the same time, “You are 
the prettiest little senorita I ever saw. 
How would you like to live in the big 
cities and ride in automobiles and go 
to the theaters and parks?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Marie. “My 
mamma, you see, was one of them 
eastern white women, and she would 
tell me about the big trains and bug- 
gies. She said they ran away some- 
times and killed people. But when 
she was dying she called me to her 
side and told me lots of things I must 
do and gave me a sealed letter and 
told me to show it to no one but a 
white man that I could trust when I 
got older.” 

“Have you showed it to anyone 
yet?” asked Joe with his voice trem- 
bling as though he were excited. 
“Bring it out, let me look at it,” be- 
fore Marie could answer him, but she 
merely said: 

“How do I know I can trust you? 
You haven’t anything to show that I 
can trust you any more than I can 
one of these Mexican miners.” 

“Tam sorry, but my pledge is all J 
have,” was Joe’s reply. 

“All right: if you will pledge your 
honor not to keep the letter or tell 
anyone what it says I will get it,” said 
Marie, and before Joe could answer 
she removed a few stones on the old 
fireplace and handed him a plain 
sealed envelope with no writing on it. 

Joe lost no time in tearing open the 
letter, which read: 

“Dear Daughter Marie: As you 
were but twelve years old when I 
gave you this letter, I was afraid you 
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were too young to understand all that 
I must tell you. 
“IT know you will be surprised, but 


you haven’t one drop of Mexican 
blood in your veins. Your father’s 
name was John  Holdrin. He was 
cashier in the Commercial Bank uf 


Boston when I married him. We lived 
happily together until one day when 
you were about six months old, a 
shortage of over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars was discovered in 
bank and of course the blame fell ou 
your poor, dear father, who was abso- 


lutely innocent. He knew who it 
was who took the money; it was the 
assistant cashier, the son of the 
bank’s president. The plot was so 


well planned that we were compelled 
to flee to Mexico to keep your poor 
father out of jail. 

We came to this camp, but your 
father worried himself to death, for 
he died before we were here a year, 
and as I was a fugitive from justice, 
in the eyes of the law, I dare not go 
back home. I was compelled to marry 
Pedro Michel to keep from starving. 
My dear girl, my last words before I 
die will be: ‘For God‘s sake die be- 
fore you marry a Mexican,’ and my 
last words here are the same. 

“Mamma, 

“P,. S.—Tommie is your half broth- 
er.” 

They finished reading the letter 
about the same time and with tears in 
her eyes Marie fell into Joe’s arms, 
but just as he was kissing the tears 
away some one knocked on the door. 
Marie arose as though she had been 
shot saying: “My goodness I'll bet it 
is that crazy Hendreka. You hide 
quick and I will get rid of him pretty 
soon, you see if I don’t. Here, here 
get in the flour barrel. Here Tommy 
wake up! Go to the dogr, 
is knocking.” Without a 


some one 
word Joe 


crammed himself into the partly 
filled flour barrel and Marie no more 
than had the lid on when Tommy 


opened the door and the figure of a 
large burly Mexican entered and 
closed the door behind him. 

When the caller entered the house 
quietness was again restored and Mr. 
Noble began as though he hadn’t 
been disturbed, “Yes that Cruso must 
be my man all right just think of the 
trip we will have.” 

After a short laugh the men settled 
down to listen as old uncle Noble 
again remarked with great emphasis, 
“Just think of the things we will see 
piled up at the end of the first jour- 
ney. Let’s see, he is eighty now,” 
continued Mr. Noble, with his voice 
ringing louder every minute. “Been 
smoking cigarettes and cussing ever 
since he could talk, probably about 
seventy-five years or about 27,000 
days. Well if he smoked five cigar- 
ettes and cussed twenty times a day, 
he probably won’t care to travel that 
path again very soon, that would 
mean he must smoke 135,000 cigar- 
ettes and cuss 540,000 times and if he 
was a fireman, shovel several thou- 
sand tons of coal.” “Well,” inter- 
rupted old Pedro, “what you going to 
find on the end of that trail of yours?” 

“As to the pile of cigarettes and 
cuss words that pile will be mighty 
small,’ answered Mr. Noble a little 
surprised at being interrupted, ‘and 
the coal pile won’t be very high either, 
but thank the Lord the largest of 
them all will be prayers, offered to 
our Almaghty God, and converted 
souls, waiting to receive me with open 
arms.” 

A confusion was heard in the house 
and they all started for the docr. 

Joe was unable to understand the 
conversation that was carried on by 
Hendreka, but after a lapse of time 


the 


which seemed an hour to Joe all 
cramped up in the flour barrel Marie 
said in a strong defiant voice that 
made chills run in Joe’s veins, “If you 
care to speak to Mr. Hendreka, 
from now on, it must be in English 
for Iam a Mexican no more.” Angered 
at the supposed insult, Hendreka with 
a gruff hiss made a lunge for her with 
his fist, but she was too quick for him 
and darted around the flour barrel, 
but as Hendreka had lunged with such 


force he was unable to stop himseli 


me, 


sand headlong against the flour barrel 


he went and the barrel was sitting on 
pegs that were emerged in pans of 
water to keep the insects out of the 
flour, the barrel toppled over bottom 
side up with a spludge. 

Pedro and his boarders reached the 
door and Hendreka aroused from his 
shock just in time to see Joe emerge 
from his floury grave. One sight was 
enough for Hendreka and with a loud 
yell, “Ghost,” he went out through 
the window with Pedro and his board- 
ers in close. pursuit. 

Mr. Noble came in just in time to 
hear his nephew say, “You are the 
dearest, little girl in all this world, 1 
am the white man you can trust.” 

Joe turned to his uncle and said: 
“Uncle, I have something to tell you 
when we get back home, that man ot 
yours is in Boston.” 


Der Of A Journey 


(Continued from page 13.) 


grazing area might be developed. 
especially to the westward, by devel- 
epment of water in the regions now 
remote from springs and where wells 
have not been attempted. 

The agricultural possibilities of the 
whole great valley lying north of and 
along the base of the plateau will 
some day write as fine a chapter in 
Arizona history as the deserts of the 
south are writing today. 

So far the taxes paid by this “Strip” 
in the part belonging to Mohave 
county have been much larger than 
any expense of government to the 
county; in Coconino county there 
has been complaint both from and 
against the ‘“Strip’—and in both 
counties the very great distance of 
the settlements from the county seat 
and county officers has given rise to 
inevitable difficulties. 

The wise and logical solution is to 
make this entire corner of the state 
a separate county as soon as possible; 
with the survey of state lands and 
means of obtaining titles many set- 
tlers will come in, especially from the 
btorder of Utah where men are now 
waiting with their lands all chosen 
for location as soon as that shall be 
posible. This region, which was once 
partly included in Arizona’s lost coun- 
ty of Pah-Ute will in its own good 
future balance up very favorably with 
its great diagonally opposing county 
of Cochise—though the latter have 
half a century the start in the race. 

(0) 

The Indian Appropriation bill. re- 
cently passed by congress carried $25,- 
000.00 for the further completion of 
the irrigation pumping plant on the 
Colorado River reservation, near 
Parker. 


(6) 

Arizona occupies a cental position 
on Transcontinental Highways. An 
ocean to ocean road should be open 
the year round. It should also con- 
nect State Capitals, and go near im- 
portant attractions. Arizona offers, 
with a road through Phoenix all these 
features, and splendid opportunities 
for the sightseer. . 
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The Knotted Gord 


( Continued form page 11.) 
Look how it makes their eyes stick 
out.” 

Sure enough, each group of Indians 
they passed would stare at the cord, 
as if it bewitched them, and then turn 
and go muttering away. 

“Where is Mateo?’ asked Barbara 
after a while. “Surely he and Juan 
didn’t stay behind?” 

“No indeed,” replied Diego. “Mateo 
learned from one of the prisoners yes- 
terday that his only brother had been 


killed by insurrectionists at 
Santa Clara | ~se he wouldn’t join 
them; and now Po-pe has said that 


he will kill both Mateo and Juan if 
they fall into his hands, so father is 
going to take them back to Spain 
with us.” 

‘Tf it is having all that money that 
is going to take you back to Spain,” 
said the girl thoughtfully. “T wish 
you would keep the Knotted Cord, 
and throw the money away.” 

“But isn’t Spain a nice place to go?” 
asked Diego teasingly. 

“Would YOU think it a nice place 
to go, if I were to go and you were 
to stay” asked Barbara indignantly. 

‘Why, of course not, but in this 
case we are both going.” 

“What?” cried the girl in astonish- 
ment, “I?” 

“Were you talking about Spain?” 
It was the Senora de Herrera who 
spoke. “Yes, indeed Barbara, you are 
going. I have been talking to Dona 
Mariana about it for an hour, and she 
has promised that you both will go 
with us.” 

Barbara turned to her mother aud 
threw both arms about her mother’s 
neck and kissed her on the cheek, and 
then paid the same tribute to the 
Senora de Herrera. 

“Are you glad?” asked the senora, 
with a smile. 

“Glad? Glad?” repeated Barbara. 


“See Cordova, Granada and Madrid— 
and all the dons and ladies—and may- 
be go to court? Glad? I am the hap- 
piest girl in the world.” 


“Tf we were only in Cordova now,” 
said the Dona Mariana with a sigh. 
“See there are more Indians looking 
at us. Ob, do you think we will ever 
see Spain again? You all seem so 
brave about it that I am ashamed to 
be a coward—yet I AM afraid.” 


“God will protect us,’ said the 
senora simply. “Keep up your cour: 
age. The trail may be long, but we 
are going to get through splendidly.” 

So it proved. The trail was long. 
aud there was weariness and suffe?- 
ing enough, but all were safely passed 
und though Indians were often seen 
the fugitives were never attacked 

Twice they were joined by refugees 
from the lower pueblos, and in the 
.iginity of what is now El Paso they 
met a rescuing party. 


From there on it was much easier. 
and during the Christmas holidays 
they reached the City of Mexico. 
Here, to their surprise, the wanderers 
were treated as heroes, and as tnose 
rescued from the dead. 


Dona Mariana, Barbara, the de Her 
reras, and of course Mateo and Juan, 
remained in the city for a month. 
then went by mule train to Vera Cruz, 
and on a bright, sunny morning, eb. 
15, 1681, set sail for Spain. 

Fifteen years after that, when the 
Spaniards had again conquered the 
Pueblos of the Rio Grande, Captain 
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Marquez, commander of the military 
post at Santa Fe, received the follow- 
ing letter: 
; Hacienda del Olivos 
Near Cordova, Spain. 
November 16, 1695. 
Senor Capt. Luis Antonio Marquez, 
Villa de Santa Fe, Province of New 
Mexico. 
My dear Captain: 

It was almost a year ago that your 
good letter reached me, and ever 
since I have been waiting for an op- 
portunity to send you a reply, and 
thank you for your good wishes and 
expressions of regard. 

A few days ago, quite by chance, I 
met in Seville, Lieut. Enrique Corilla, 
who informed me that he was soon to 
sail for New Spain, and that he hoped 
to be in Santa Fe by Easter at lat- 


. est. 


You may imagine my delight at the 
opportunity of sending you our 
greetings. First permit me to con- 
gratulate you upon the gallant part 
you played in the re-conquest and 
colonization of the valley of the Rio 
Grande. 

And so Po-pe and Catiti are dead, 
and Tupatu has turned Christian and 
become one of the new governor’s 
most trusted friends. Mateo always 
said he was the best of the three. 

In spite of bad Indians like Po-pe, 
I believe we would never have had a 
revolt, if we had treated those peo- 
ple half decent. But enough of that. 
You will remember, I always was ac- 
cused of shocking bad taste because 
I believed the Tiguas around San Ilde- 
fonso were human beings, and ought 
to be treated as such. 

You ask about my father. Both 
he and my mother look but little 
older than when you last saw them. 
Father was given a regiment in the 
King’s guards soon after we returned 
to Spain, and is now on detached duty 
at the Escorial. 


Yes, I served in the army five 
years after our return, first as lieu- 
tenant and afterwards as captain. 
Mateo and Juan were both in my com- 
pany, and made splendid soldiers. 

We are all farmers, however, now, 
living, as you will see from the head- 
ing on a hacienda near Cordova. Juan 
is my major domo, and a splendid 
one. Soon after leaving the army he 
married a little Andalusian girl. She 
is so tiny Juan could almost put her 
in his pocket; yet when she gets into 
a temper—and she sometimes does— 
Juan is quite afraid of her. It’s 
funny about these women. 


Juan is now busy with the olive 
harvest. I can see him from where 
I write, screwing down the oil press 
until it groans. He is almost as 
strong as his father was in his 
prime. 


You think this is a rather quiet life 
for me? Perhaps so, but my wife, 
whom you knew as Barbara Medina, 
is trying to convert me to the doctrine 
that there are other occupations quite 
as good as soldiering. She says it is 
better to have orange and _ olive 
groves and give employment and hap- 
piness to our people here on the 
hacienda, than it would be to lead 
them up to the cannon’s mouth, and 
have them all blown to pieces. Per- 
haps she is right, but when the time 
comes, and your king and your coun- 
try needs you, and enemies from 
without threaten your nation’s honor 
—then it is different; and so my 
sword still hangs on the wall, and 
some day, who knows, it may be 
taken down again. 

Dona Mariana has been with us 
ever since we married. The poor 


lady has never quite recovered her 
health after those fearful New Mexico 
days, but in spite of her frail body 
she is still the light-hearted lady she 
was in the old days when I knew her 
as a boy in San Ildefonso. 

We are delighted to hear of our 
old friend, Sergeant Barrios. The old 
man must be all of seventy by this 
time. How I would like to see him. 
I can picture him now—as you wrote, 
sitting there in the sun, in the plaza 
at Santa Fe, with an admiring crowd 
of children around him, as he fights 
his battles over again. We are 
sending a small remembrance to him 
and you by Lieutenant Corilla, with 
our most cordial greetings. 

Today is the birthday of my young 
son Sebastian. Juan and his little 
wife will dine with us. There will 
be music, and Geronimo, the old 
harper will play and sing. The young 
people will dance. All very pastoral, 
you see, and very different from the 
old New Mexico days. 

Now as I pause, I look up and see, 
busy with her household duties, that 
dear lady whom the people call the 
Blessed Dona Barbara, and I wonder 
if after all I really appreciate how 
much of my success in life is due to 
her. 

She has come over and read what 
I have written, and says you will 
think I am growing sentimental. Who 
knows? Maybe I am, but I believe 
much of the best of life is made up of 
sentiment, if it is the right kind. Per- 
haps that is why I set so much store 
in a dingy piece of rope which hangs 
on the wall over the sword. Young 
Sebastian knows every word of. its 
history—but, nevertheless, regularly 
once a week, I must take it down, and 
tell, for the thousandth time, perhaps, 
ihe story of the Knotted Cord. 

All of us, from Dona Mariana to 
Juan’s littlest nina send our regards 
and good wishes. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Diego Sebastian de Herrera. 


(The End.) 
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Egy ptian Cotton 


(Continued from Page 8) 


plant, still the yield of the field may 
be increased by two thinnings be- 
cause a more uniform stand will be 
guaranteed. 

If the cotton is to be thinned twice 
the plants may be thinned after the 
first irrigation and cultivation to 3 
or 4 inches apart in the row. This 
distance will give the remaining 
plants room to grow and will insure 
plants enough to replace those which 
may be killed during cultivation and 
irrigation. The final thinning may 
in this case be left until the plants 
are larger and stronger than where 
thinning is dome in one operation. 

In thinning it is of great import- 
ance that the planter should obtain 
a uniform stand of plants properly 
spaced in the row. For example, if 
the soil is such as to require that the 
plants be thinned to a distance of 12 
inches apart, it is highly important 
that, as nearly as possible, there be a 


plant every 12 inches in the rows all 


over the field. This is important 
because it has a direct bearing on the 
yield. 


HARRY A. DRACHMAN SHOE COMPANY 


SHOE ; THATS 


ALL 


W. L. HANSON, Manager 


29 W. Adams Street 
TUCSON = = 


PHOENIX 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 

Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

J. S. Griffin. 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 


United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 


Roosevelt Irrigated Land Company. 
Crescent Realty Company. 
Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 
Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 
Bright’s Realty Company. 
J..CaCy He Boon, 

Ai aly, Ihegtel, 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Snively & Peirce. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 
Thompson-McCandliss Company. 
N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Co. 

Walker Realty Company. 


Southwestern Building & Invest- 
ment Company. 


The Realty Securities Company. 


Estimates on Electrical work of all 
kinds. 
Pumping Plants a specialty. A\ll 


Transmission lines and 


kinds of Supplies on hand. 


New State Electric Supply & Fixture Co. 


228 W. Washington St. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
t 


THE GUIDE 


Contains complete Parcels Post information 
Is authority throughout the South west as a 
shipping and Postal Guide. New and ac- 
curate map of Arizona free with every sub- 
scription. 


Guide Publishing Company 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Published Monthly. 10c Single Copy 
All News Stands and on Trains 
$1.00 The Year 
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WATERFALL IN THE RINCON MOUNTAINS, NEAR TUCSON 


Be Free From 
‘Lrouble 


While on that trip 
Enjoy the luxury of 


K. N. & A. 


Travelers’ Checks 


E 


Payable at sight all over the 
World. We sell them; we 
can also supply your 
every banking need 


taken from 


The 
Valley Bank 


OF PHOENIX 


ri AVE you ever stop- 
: ped to think of the 
of money you have 
spent, and still perhaps have 
no home? It will pay 
you to call on us or write 
and learn how you can get 
the best irrigated land on 
earth at nominal payment 
down and best of terms on 
balance. 


We are prepared to assist responsible 
and wide-a-wake people in financing 
land deals. 


Write for information and literature, 


WILBUR REALTY CO., Inc. 


MESA, ‘‘The GemGity’’ ARIZONA 


IT’S GOOL AT PRESCOTT 


Here are some figures that tell the story. They are 


the U. S. Weather Bureau climatological 


reports for the year 1912, and are typical of any average 


DAILY MEAN 


TEMPERATURE 

May June July August Sept 
5 ane bb 641% 62 64 63% 
esas 52% 68 61 70 61% 

41% ail. 51% 6814 61 
Aas 44 710% 58% 69 60% 
ce _ 47% 73 64 70% 541% 

491% 71% 68 70% 58% 
2a 48% 74 67% 70 601% 
eases: 49l% 68 67 73 56 
ae 49% 651% 72 71% 5416 
ae apt 50% 60% 73% 681% 54 
Nee ele Sour 62 72 68% 57% 
og Meee: 55% 65 72% 66 Dil 
seed, 51% 68 681% 65 56 
eee 49 67 67 66 5814 
Sra 51 66% 70% 641% 59% 

58 63 75% 65 55 
hey ee 6014 6414 70 64 59 
ae peer 58% 611% 70 62 59 
Let estes 62 65 f(a 64 56% 
din 5 58 69 70 68 50 
be ae 5414 68 73% 10% 50% 
Sea 551% 67% 70 74 51 
(200 5814 66 71% 69% 58 
rey eee 57 6814 68% 66 51 
Beer ee 56 69 651% 69 51% 
Se key: 59 70% 68 68 481% 

591% 15 64 65% 57% 
Beer. 2 65 Tal 66 73 54% 
Pes ee 65% 6314 68 6414 621% 
ree. 6814 641% 6614 641% 60% 
Sis") 60% =! 6614 64 La 


THE WARM DAYS 
The thermometer registered over 85 only 30 times in the 153 
days; 13 times in June, 8 times in July and 9 times in August. 
It registered over 90 only seven times, as follows: 


95 93 91 
June 5 June 3 June 4, 27 
July .10 Aug. 8, 21 


THE MODERATE DAYS 


Thus there remain of the 153 days, 123 days when the maxi- 
mum temperature was 85 or less. 


MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


The minimum temperature during the same period was as 
follows: 

MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Lowest 27 Lowest 41 Lowest 40 Lowest 48 Lowest 30 
Highest 57 Highest 60 Highest 64 Highest 63 Highest 59 


COOL MOST OF THE TIME 


No matter what the temperature during the mid-day may be, 
cool mornings, evenings and nights are invariable. The very small 
percentage of humidity in the atmosphere insures a summer 
climate apparently ten to twenty degrees cooler than the ther- 
mometer readings would indicate to people living on the coasts 
or at lesser altitude. 


CLEAR DAYS 


The same reports show that during that period there was an 
average of 23.2/5 clear days per month. If *hepartly cloudy 


days are:included, it brings the average up to 28.3/ 5. 


EXCURSION FARES via SANTA FE 


Office: 40 North First Street 
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THE MINES OF ARIZONA 


Mining is the paramount industry 
in Arizona. It was the first industry 
that attracted capital to this region; 
it has brought more money into Ari- 
zona than any other business activity 
and the product of the mines has been 
Arizona’s largest contribution to the 
wealth of the world. Agriculture is 
universally acknowledged to be the 
most solid basis for the permanent 
prosperity of any commonwealth an: 
is the foundation of home building, but 
its development is slow and without 
markets a farming country is stagnant, 
however secure its people may be from 
starvation or distress. Diversity of in- 
terests is the keynote of community 
growth and individual competence. The 
dower of the baby state is an incom- 
parable variety of opportunities, mak- 
ing certain its future wealth and im- 
pcertance in the nation. 

The earlier prosperity of Arizona 
was almost wholly dependent on its 
gold and silver mines which are sti!l 
of great importance but conditions 
have changed and the big industry in 
a mining way is now the reduction of 
copper ores. The success of this in- 
dustry has been greatly facilitated by 
the growth of agriculture in the state, 
which has not only reduced operating 
expenses by the furnishing of home- 
grown supplies, but by its encourage- 
ment of railroad building which has 
aided materially in settling transporta- 
tion problems, of first importance to 
the copper industry. In no less degree 
has the mining industry stimulated 
agriculture by the furnishing of ready 
markets. The only regret is that 
neither the farmer nor the miner fully 
appreciates the importance of the oth- 
er’s efforts. Could they only realize 
it, they are both concerned in a part- 
nership as vital as though it were 
countenanced by formal atricles of 
association. Every mining man should 
throw up his hat wherever he hears of 
a new orange orchard, truck garden 
or alfalfa patch, and every farmer 
should exult whenever he hears of the 
discovery, sale or bonding of a mine, 
even though he does not know a pay 
streak from a stone quarry or a gold 

brick from a bar of pig iron. 

The Arizona Magazine has hereto- 
fore published but little respecting 
mines. This has been due to limita- 
tions that could not be overcome at 
once but by no means to that lack of 


appreciation that is here complained 


of. From this time on it is proposed 
to give the mining industry more at- 
tention—all the attention in fact that 
Space, conditions and the appreciation 
of our readers will warrant. 


THE NEW STATE MAGAZINE 


Entered as Second class matter March 22, 1911, 
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HOW ABOUT THIS? 


Oracle, Ariz., May 4, 1913. 
Mr. C. S. Scott, 
Editor Arizona Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

In your April number you print an 
article entitled “Just Frijoles,” in 
which I am very much interested; so 
much so that I would deem it a priv- 
ilege if you would be so kind as to in 
form me where I can obtain informa- 
tion as to where I can obtain the im- 
plements you mention, viz: the bean 
planter and bean harvester. I have 
searched all your magazines for such 
information but fail to see a single 
adv., in fact there seems to be a 
dearth of agricultural implement ad- 
verusements, which I very much re- 
gret. If you would care to know more 
of this particular district I would be 
glad to let you know all the news I 
can gather. We both enjoy your mag- 
azine very much; it is both readable 
and instructive, we save every copy 
and show it to our friends. some o 
your correspondents have expressed 
my sentiments exactly in regard to our 
appreciation cf its merit and value to 
all its readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEX C. 
(0) 
ALL ARIZONA CELEBRATION 


KERR. 


WHERBAS, an excursion, including 
a large automobile party, is beings 
planned by the Maricopa Auto club, 
the Phoenix Board of Trade and other 
crganizations in Southern Arizona to 
visit Prescott, July 3 and 4, the Grand 
Canyon, July 6 and 7, and Flagstaff 
July 9; and 

WHEREAS, We are informed that 
an automobile excursion is beng 
planned by Apache, Navajo, Mohave 
and Coconino counties, to reach Pros- 
cott the latter part of June, and 

WHEREAS, Prescott citizens are de 
sirous of arranging a celebration of 
Independence Day, ample in character 
and broad in scope fittingly to express 
to its neighbors in all parts of Arizona 
their high appreciation of the honor of 
entertaining them, 


Now Therefore, Be It Resolved. 
That the President and Secretary of 
the Prescott Chamber of Commerce 
are directed to invite the people of 
Apache, Navajo, Coconino and Mohave 
counties to so adjust the dates of their 
run as to reach Prescott on July 3, and 
join in the celebration proposed by the 
citizens of Prescott for their ‘guests 
from all Arizona; and they are further 
especially directed to assist in organiz- 
ing an automobile excursion in Pres- 
cott and Yavapai County, to join with 
the automobilists who will gather here 
and go with them to the Grand Canyon 
and Flagstaff; and it is 


FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Committee on Reception and Enter- 
tainment of this organization be and 
they are hereby instructed and em- 
powered to make all suitable prepara- 
tion for a fitting celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day in Prescott. 

W. A. DRAKE, 
President, 
Prescott Chamber of Commerce. 
MALCOLM A. FRASER, 
Secretary. 


The logic of conditions keeps things 
fairly well regulated in this world. 
Nobody has to live on Mulligan stew 
all the’ time nor can anybody confine 
himself exclusively to pie. Flagstaff 
and Williams have the Grand Canyon; 
Douglas and Nogales have a corner on 
the Mexican war attraction; Tucson 
has the dignity and respect of age; 
Yuma has the siphon; Globe has the 
Roosevelt dam at its door; Phoenix 
has the fair; and other towns have 
other attractions, but Prescott is the 
only city in Arizona that really and 
truly has the fourth of July and knows 
what to do with it. The whole world 
is invited and any who fail to be there 
will miss something worth while. 

te) 

The E] Paso and Southwestern rai!- 
way, now completed into Tucson, is 
doing much to liven up things in that 
venerable city. The people gave the 
railway company liberal encourage- 
ment which it has reciprocated by the 
permanent and attractive improve- 
ment of its own property and by lib- 
eral donations to undertakings of pub- 
lic interest. It may be that this great 
corporation proposes to end its activ- 
ities at that inland point, but the wise- 
acres in the vicinity of Phoenix aver 
that they can already hear the echo 


of the E. P. & 8S. W. locomotive 
whistles. 
(0) 
The Arizona Magazine appreciates 


the favors of so many who have furn- 
ished pictures for this issue, but calls 
special attention to the front page 
cover scene furnished by the Tucson 
Chamber of Commerce, and the pic- 
ture of Montezuma’s well furnished 
by Miller Sterling and Co., one of the 
leading picture photographic supply 
houses of this city. 

= oO 

ARIZONA GOOD ENOUGH 


OR many years it has 
been a growing cus- 
tom, for Arizona peo- 
ple to spend a great 
deal of time and a 
great deal of money 
in summer traveling. 
This is well and good 
for vnose who have 
the time and money 
to spend, for there is no more educa- 
tive influence, no more mind broaden- 
ing experience than that acquired by 
the globe trotter. The practice, how- 
ever, has become a fad in Arizona. 1t 
is encouraged by the allurements of 
those who cater to tourist dollars; 
is mentally stimulated by those who 
for selfish purposes continually exag- 
gerate the unpleasantness of the sum- 
mers in Arizona; and is made quite 
possible by the prosperity of most 
Arizona people. The summer trip has 
come to be regarded by a large part 
of the population as not only desirable 
for those who would be “in vogue” but 
as quite essential to good health. 
One result is that many who can 
ill afford it, join the army who can, 
either through pride or fancied neces- 
sity, to their own perpetual financial 
embarrassment. Thus there has been 
brought into existence the most seri- 
ous drain upon the finances of the 
state, a vast annual outlay for which 
there is small return in a business 
way. In fact about the only return 
for this expenditure is the “band 
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the world at large, 


that everybody in Arizona is a “male- 


stand” effect on 


factor of great wealth.” Nor is this 


conclusion entirely unreasonable for it 
that 
subdivision of the nation of like popu- 


is a safe assertion there is no 


lation where so large a number of 


people can _ legitimately afford this 


summer extravagance. 

Business interests have called a hait 
in this mad summer rush and inau- 
gurated a campaign to encourage the 
Arizona 


the summer season, the arguments be- 


patronage of resorts during 


ing Numerous and sound. It is univer- 
sally recognized that all who can pos- 

so should have an annual 
whatever the their 
health or finances but there is no use 


sibly do 
outing state of 
spending $500 when something just as 
good or a little better, can be had for 
ha!f the money. 
bathing but aside from that 
no state greater 
natural attractions or more delightful 


Arizona has no surf 
there is 
in the union with 
climatic ccnditions during the summe1 
temperature can be 
found trom the sweat bath to perpet- 
ual snow and every variety of land- 
scape from desert plain to pine-clad 
mountains, and that without 
out of sight of a railroad. 
clude some such 


months. [very 


going 
These in- 
natural wonders as 
the Grand Canyon and many beauti- 
ful camping retreats. For those who 
would journey farther by wagon, auto- 
moblie or on horseback there 
many novel phenomena such as 
petrified forest, natural bridge, Monte- 
zuma’s weli and castle, ice caves, 
etc.; the works of man from the days 
of the cliff dwellers 
the tribal employments of 
ent day Indians and such 
of civilization as the Roosevelt dam. 
For those who would penetrate still 
deeper into the heart of nature, there 
are trackless forests and mountains 
abounding in game, mountain streams 
filled with the finest of fish, and a 
wealth of scenery 
earth. This is not a “list” but merely 
a hint of the things worth seeing in 
Arizona. 

Other contributions to this issue of 
the Arizona Magazine tell in greater 
detail of some of the attractions of 
Arizona resorts but it would require 
a stupendous volume to do full justice 
to the subject. 

The selfish purpose of the move- 
ment to encourage Arizona people to 
“see Arizona first” is to keep a 
greater part of the Arizona money 
at home where it is so much needed 
for the development of home enter: 
prises, with a realization that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
drift away never to return. But the 
plea can be made with good grace 
when it is so easily demonstrated that 
one can see twice as much that is 
worth while in the homeland as he can 
elsewhere, for the same money. Even 
the home man who ecan afford to be a 
world traveler should “see Arizona 
first”, and on occasion everybody 
likes to rub elbows with sister states. 
But the Arizonan of limited means 
who follows the fad and year after 
year travels the beaten path of the 
humble tourist to the nearer centers 
of pepulation, is overlooking the “one 
best bet.” 


are 


the 


down to 
the pres 


marvels 


unsurpassed on 


gs I would be interesting 
to learn the real 
real cause of the rest- 
lessness which “gets 
into” many of our Ari- 
zonians about the 1st 
of June making them 
victims of wanderlust 


for several months 
and leading them to 


the four corneis of these United 
States. 

In search of what? 

Perhaps it is new scenes and new 
faces—anything but what they have 
and see daily—certainly it is not that 
they are in search of more uesirable 
If that is the plea it 
an earnest 


surroundings. 
comes from ignorance, for 


search for scenery, cool mountain 
canyons, fishing and other restful 
pastimes will result in their finding 


exactly what they want in Arizona. 

Neither can it be argued that they 
go to other places to “escape the 
heat”, for the summer climate of Ari- 
zona cities is not enervating, debili- 
tating or too hot for a fair degree of 
comfort. 

Do you question that? Have you 
ever spent an entire summer in any 
of these cities—in Tucson? The writ- 
er has, and learned that comfort was 
not so much a matter of temperature 
as of surroundings, and proper food 
and ventilation of the home. He has 
sweltered times too numerous to men- 
tion in Ohio, has gone to New York 
City and the beaches along the east- 
ern coast to find relief and found it 
just as warm,—has also been in many 
of the California cities and on the 
beaches during the summer months— 
and in few if any cases can it be said 
that a greater degree of comfort was 


ARIZONA 


THE GATALINA MOUNTAINS AND ORAGLE 


As a Summer Resort 


By John F. Myers 


experienced than at Tucson. Thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of the middle 
west seek the Atlantic coast in sum- 
mer to find relief from the “heat”. 
Yet consider the heat prostrations in 
New York, New Jersey cities last sum- 
mer—and nearly every summer for 
that matter. 


Did You Ever Hear of a Heat Pros- 
tration in Tucson? 

But, you say, we Arizona people do 
not go to the eastern coast—we go to 
California. That is partly true. But 
if you will make the same test of Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and other cities 
that you make of Tucson—te out at 
all hours of the day, you will find it 
just as uncomfortable at mid-day. If 
you have ever been on Spring Street 
or Broadway between 10 A. M. and 
38 P. M. you know that is the truth. 
The chances are you were consider- 
ably more uncomfortable for you 
were not breathing the rarified atmos- 
phere of an altitude of nearly half a 
mile above sea level. 

In her altitude of 2369 feet Tucsou 
has a great fortune. It is neither too 
high nor too low ana prevents either 
extreme of temperature being felt as 
in lower altitudes. At a temperature 
of 110 degrees (though it does not of- 
ten reach that point) one experiences 
less discomfort than at 90 degrees in 
a lower altitude. In other words 
Tucson is 20 degrees cooler than 
places of low altitude, under corres- 
ponding temperatures. 

The nights are invariably cool and 
bracing and there are few sleepless 
hours such as we have all experienced 
ot some time or other in other parts 
of the country. 

This dry keen atmosphere of South 
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ern Arizona is becoming recognized 
as a great curative factor in malarial 
troubles as well as in diseases of the 
lungs and nasal passages, and Tucson 
physicians assert that if possible, the 
summer climate is even a better agent 
than that of the winter for the cure 
of such ailments, 

This being the case, Tucsonians can 
not argue that they are seeking cooler 
weather or a more comfortable spot. 
Excitement is the real object of the 


search. And what is true of Tucson 
is true of the other Arizona cities, 
which lose a good portion of their 


people each summer. California of- 
fers the excitement, and to California 
the people go. But it is doubtful if 
the same physical benefit is derived 
as would be the case if a quiet rest 
were taken in the mountains of this 
state. It is really remarkable how 
much “excitement” a “worn out person 
on a vacation” can stand—and how lit- 
tle real rest you can coax him to take. 


Why Not Take a Good Rest in Ari- 
zona This Summer? 


Within a few hours drive of Tucson, 
thirty miles to be exact, in the Sania 
Catalina range is one of the finest 
resort sites in the west. It would be 
hard to find a more picturesque moun- 
tain range than the Catalina’s. Ris- 
ing from the desert about 16 miles 
north of the city it runs in a ragged 
but unbroken line for a distance of 18 
miles to its junction with the Rincons. 
The highest of the jagged peaks, 
Mount Lemon, is 10,000 feet above sea 
level, or 7600 feet above the mesa, 
and is covered with great forests of 
pine, oaks and ash. _ In the cool shade 
of these forests hundreds of Tucson- 
ians spend the entire summer each 
year. One summer makes a convert 
of the new camper, and each season 
has seen an increased number of 
campers enjoying the bracing and vit- 
alizing air of their favorite Mount 
Lemon. 

Supplies are taken to the campers 
twice and three times a week, and the 
expenses are no greater lf as great as 
at home. And even the telephone 
need not be dispensed with for the 
Forest Service has a line from Tucson 
to their station on the mountain. 
In the spring of 1912 the Tucson 
Chamber of Commerce and Pima 
County Board of Stpervisors rebuilt 
the trail to Mount Lemon at a cost of 
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OLD BRUIN’S HIDE NOW 


several thousands of dollars and it is 
now easy and Safe for travel. Ties 
futile to attempt to describe the 
beauty of the scenery along this trail 
to Mount Lemon. Passing through 
Sabino Canyon, whose sheer, high 
walls remind one of Yosemite, it 
winds around the mountain walls for 
a distance of fourteen miles, reveal- 
ing streams, water falls and narrow 
canyons—a new beauty at every turn. 
At the base of the streams and falls 
are pools for swimming and fishing. 
Some of the “old timers” can go di- 
rect to the trout streams and get a 
good catch at any time—and the 
newcomer is about as lucky for many 
streams have been recently stocked 
with bass, crappie, and other game 
ones. 


If the camper is fortunate enough to 
be able to remain well into September 
he may hunt to his heart’s content 
and be well rewarded, for the open 
season for birds begins about Sep- 
tember Ist, and deer, turkey and 
larger game may be hunted in Octob- 
er. 

The Santa Catalina range, however, 
is by no means the only resort near 
Tucson, There are splendid camping 
grounds, trout streams, and beautiful 
water falls to delight the eye in both 
the Rincons and Santa Ritas, and 
game abound and are hunted in sea- 
son. 


For those to whom the pleasures of 
camp life, fishing and hunting have no 
appeal, there is a cool quiet spot on 
the northwest end of the Catalina 
range, which may be reacned by a 
few hours drive from Tucson. Oracle 
is becoming a favorite week-end re- 
sort for Tucson, and this summer will 
see a renewed interest and greater 
number of visitors in this splendidly 
located little village in the mountains. 
Oracle’s elevation is 4000 feet, not so 
high as to affect a weak heart, and 
sufficiently high to insure a_ good, 
tonic-cool air the greater part of the 
24 hours. 


Sufferers from pulmonary troubles 
will find it possible to take advantage 
of Oracle’s splendid climate this sum- 
mer for a sanatorium is now estab- 
lished, is under medical supervision, 
and has trained nurses in attendance. 


The hours may be whiled away very 


pleasantly by taking short trips ‘into 
the mountains and canyons nearby. 


— 
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FLAGSTAFF and WILLIAMS 


Coconino Gounty Resorts 


By F. S. Breen 


LAGSTAFF 
real summer 
in America in point 
of magnificent  sce- 
nery and climate. Re- 
cent government re- 
ports show it to be 
the coolest place of 
any in the United 
, States during the 
summer months. Aside from the cool 
delightful climate, it is located at the 
base of the San Francisco peaks. This 
group of peaks stands nearly 13,000 
feet above sea level. 

It is a natural scenic point, situated 
amid the greatest continuous pine tim- 
ber forest in America, where Nature 
spreads with a lavish hand her great- 
est scenic treasures for the people of 
the world to explore. 


is the 
resort 


BAA A 


A splendid auto road leads north out 
of Flagstaff around the eastern base 
of the San Francisco peaks to the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. Traversing 
this road will disclose scenic effects 
that alone should make Northern Ari- 
zona famous. The highway passes 
close to Sunset Mountain, a mountain 
so named because of the perpetual 


vision of the United States are desig- 
nated as a national monument. 

Lake Mary is a beautiful lake five 
miles in length located fourteen miles 
southeast of Flagstaff where bass fish- 


ing is fine during all the summer 
months. A big string of delectable 
black bass can be secured within a 


few hours. In the early months duck 
shooting is one of the prevailing joys 
of the sportsmen at Lake Mary, also 
at Rogers Lake, a lake of like propor- 
tions some seven miles southwest of 
Flagstaff. 

Oak Creek has been famous for 
years as a trout stream unequalled 
in beauty. It is located about fifteen 
miles south of Flagstaff. Down fifteen 
hundred feet, between two sheer can- 
yon walls of beautiful red sandstone 
marked and scarred by the ravages of 
time into fantastic shapes, runs a trout 
stream bordered with trees of every 
character, wild flowers and moss- 
covered rocks. Cool springs gush out 
of the canyon walls from which the 
creek secures its perpetual supply of 
swiftly running water. 

Lolomai Lodge, which being freely 
translated means the home of good 


glow upon its crown resembling the 
setting of the evening sun, caused by 
the peculiar character of its composi- 
tion. Closer by are the famous lava 
beds, probably the most recent results 
of volcanic eruption in the United 
States, covering an area of several sec- 
tions, jagged, cracked and in waves as 
it came pouring and cooling from the 
vomiting crater of fire. Here too, are 
phenomea of nature in the form of ice 
caves where ice is torming the year 
around. The Grand Canyon can be 
reached within five hours from Flag- 
staff where splendid accommodations 
can be secured either at the Berry 
Hotel at the head of the old Hance 
trail or at the El Tovar Hotel at 
Grand Canyon station farther to the 
west. 

Nine miles south or Flagstaff over 
a good auto road, is the ancient Cliff 
Dwelling city in Walnut Canyon—a 
canyon remarkable in beauty, where 
in prehistoric times hundreds of cliff 
dwellers made their homes on ledges 
of rock along the sheer canyon walls- 
Thousands of people from all parts of 
the world have been curious to view 
this now silent city of a race long 
perished from the face of the earth. 
Many scattering pieces of pottery are 
still found about the ruins. These 
dwelilngs, now under the direct super- 


LOLOMAI LODGE 


SAN FRANCISCO MOUNTAINS 


cheer and kindness, is an inn built of 
logs, and situated high among the pine 
clad cliffs that border Oak Creek Can- 
yon. About its capacious fireplaces, 
on cool summer evenings, have fore- 
gathered many notable personages 
from both home and abroad. Among 
the former were Senator Marcus A. 
Smith and ex-Governor Sloan. 

Home cooking and freedom from 
the conventional dress imposed by life 
in cities are among the attractions 
that make Lolomai Lodge an ideal spot 
in which to recuperate wearied nerves. 
The home grown vegetables and fresh 
milk are warranted to put a new pol- 
ish on a frazzled disposition and bring 
the guests out at the end of the sum- 
mer with a smile like Sunny Jim. 

There is daily communication with 
Flagstaff by stage, telephone and mail 
delivery. The road traversed by the 
stage, crosses the creek many times 
between its starting point and its des- 
tination. It winds among towering 
cliffs of red and white sandstone, 
through cloistered aisles of resinous 
pine, by arboreal arches of the wild 
grapes, past banks of violets, blue as 
the eyes of the maids of Erin, tinted 
columbines and beds of gay heart ease, 
and the visitor has forgotten ennui 
and is effervescing with enthusiasm 
by the time he has eaten his first meal 
of rainbow trout at Lolomai Lodge. 

Lowell Observatory, the institution 
at which the canals on Mars were first 
discovered by Dr. Percival Lowell an 
astronomer of world-wide reputation. 
is located on Observatory Hill within 


GRAND CANYON 


easy walking distance of the city, and 


is a place where visitors are wel- 
comed. 
Flagstaff is rapidly growing and 


gaining a most enviable reputation as 
a place to spend the summer months 
and within a few years will have no 
rivals in the southwest. The Northern 
Arizona Normal School, located in the 
“Skylight City” has a summer session 
which affords rare opportunities for 
either the backward or the ambitious 
student. Many families summer in 
Flagstaff, that their children may 
profit by attending this course of lec- 
tures. The air is so cool and invig- 
orating that the extra work proves no 
drain on the pupils who have come 
from the more enervating climate in 
the southern part of the state. 

Williams, 34 miles west of Flagstaff, 
is one of the biggest little cities in the 
southwest. Its climate is as delight- 
ful as that of the neighboring metrop- 
olis. Its elevation is 6,733 feet and its 
location among the mammoth pines of 
a magnificent forest, forms its attrac- 
tion to tourists and furnishes its chief 
industry. Williams is located at the 
foot of the Bill Williams mountain. 
Among the evergreen that grow upon 
its side are found deer, bear and 
smaller game. 

Why wander wearily along a _ hot 
beach in summer, warily dodging the 
festive flea, or the restive real estate 
agent, to blunder at length onto the 
bunco man or the five-cent picture 
show, when all of Northern Arizona 
is yours to explore and enjoy? 
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THE GAMPER ON LOWER OAK GREEK 


Where He will Find Fine Scenery, Atmosphere, SWimming Pools and Fruit Orchards 


By Etta Gifford Young 


T has been said that 
the best rest is a com- 
plete change of en- 
vironment, habits, 
food and amusements. 
If this be true the of- 

wearied of 
and the 

business 


fice man 


desk work 


routine cf 


details, the evening 
vaudeville or picture show, the diet of 
beef, mutton and partiy wilted vegeta- 
bles will find no vacation more restful 
than a camping trip to the Verde Val- 
ley and Oak Creek. Doubtless he will 
blistered nose the first 


days out, if he goes into the mountains 


carry a few 
by wagon from the south ccuntry, and 
ache from unaccus- 
tomed exercise but in a few days he 
will harden up; as he did in 
the years before he developed a con- 
science or a digestion and eat as he 
did in that early time. The vacation- 
ist may go into the Bradshaw Moun- 
tains to Prescott.and Iron Springs, or 
make camp at Government Wells in 
the resin scented air among majestic 
pines. He may journey by train, auto- 
mobile or wagon. If he choose either 
of the latter modes of travel, he will 
find the roads good from a mountain 
road standard of excellence, though :}* 
takes considerab'e “‘cussin” to nego- 
tiate Yarnell Hill between the stations 
of Yarnell and Stanton. 


his muscles will 


sleep 


Some portions of the highway 
through the Bradshaws, are of great 
scenic beauty and will form one of the 
pleasantest links in the chain of pic- 
turesque places cn the to Oak 
Creek. From Prescott to Camp Verde 
there is a section of the state highway 
that is like a city bouleverd. Camp 
Verde is an old government fort, the 
abandoned barracks and officers’ quar- 
ters built of adobe, are still standing, 
a constant reminder to the present 
residents of the days when this was 


a land of crafty and skulking foes. 


way 


Beyond the town several miles, in 
the hills above a dry creek, are the cliff 
dwellings known as Montezuma’s Cas- 
tle. Those cavate lodges are of great 
interest to visitors who climb the lad- 
ders to the dizzy height where aboris- 
ines enlarged the natural caverns er 
made new ones in the soft reck. The 


rooms are connected, thougin a full 
grown Caucasian has some difficulty in 
squeezing through the various open- 
ings that seem to have served for in- 
gress and The ceilings are 
covered with round reeds fastened to 
gether by either fiberous or hide lash- 
ings and are smoke begrimed like the 
greater part of the wall space. The 
rocky side of the cliff extends cut in 
front of the caves and forms an un- 
covered portico before the entrance. 
From a spy hole in a room at one end, 
of the vale below and the 
higher table land beyond is obtained, 
as well aS a survey of the approaches 
to the caves. Caches cf corn and Az- 
tec beans were found in the small 
store rooms connected with the larger 
apartments and looking like little cub- 
by holes. 


ezress. 


a view 


From Camp Verde the camper 
should go to Beaver Creek and visit 
Montezuma’s Well a huge hole that oc- 
cupies the entire center of a hill, its 
bottom practically fathomless; a lake 
of clear motionless water in its depths. 
How it is fed or how drained is not 
known, at least by the layman and J 
heave found no solution to the mystery 
in the government’s ethnological re- 
ports that I have consulted. The wa- 
ter is not stagnant though it is filled 
with a wild tangle of vegetation that 
exiends for some distance out from 
the edge of the rocky bowl, and re- 
minds one of seaweed. 


On Beaver is located Fin- 
ney’s Ranch, where the famous Soda 
Spring is found, known to all tray- 
elers through this region. This spring 
is in a constant state of effervescence 
and has formed a small, round pool in 
which one squats on his heels and bob- 
bles about like a cork. It is impossible 
to sink but the unwary should take 
heed lest he suddenly change ends and 
find himself in quick need of a friend 
to get his head again on top. In this 
vicinity is Fossil Creek where the wa- 
ter is so strongly impregnated with 
lime salts, that it encrusts any object 
Wevine ial Ghe aiehe El fleoyme julsnots\. Many 
strange, weird shapes have teen 
formed along the course of the stream 
and afford much diversion to the vis- 
itor. 


Creek, 


of nature 


Leaving these wonders 


: 


SNOW-CLAD PEAK NEAR FLAGSTAFF 


= MONTEZUMA’S WELL 


and prehistoric man, the camper is 
likely to reach Oak Creek near Corn- 
ville, which is merely a farm house 
postoffice. Continuing on up the Creek, 
he passes the fruit anda vegetable 
farms of C. J. Topping, John O. Hurst 
and James Page. On the latter ranch 
is the renowned Page’s Spring which 
flows from the side of a small hill 
a few yards above the farmhouse. The 
greater portion of the water drains 
through an orchard directly into Oak 
Creek, but enough of the pure, clear, 
cold fluid is diverted into a six foot 
ditch to supply the house, run through 
a dairy and turn a barrel churn. On 
the way from its gushing, hill side 
font, in its journey to the house, the 
canal passes through a grove of im- 
mense cottonwoods. Under their wide 
branches lifted high in the air, are the 
most enticing nooks, natural arbors 
formed by the trailing vines of the 
wild grape. Because of the pleasant 
deys to be found here, where shade, 
water and supplies are all convenient, 
Page’s Ranch is the Mecca of the 
camper on lower Oak Creek. Here one 
may obtain fruit, vegetables, milk, but- 
ter and poultry; pasturage to replen- 
ish the horses, or hay from the great 


bares 
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stack that fills the barn. These neces- 
saries can be secured at reasonable 
prices and if the Pages, who are kind- 
ly and accommodating when not im- 
posed upon, are unable to furnish the 
needs of the camper, there are other 
ranches near and humerous wagoners 
hauling their produce to the markets 
on the railroad, who wiil procure the 
bacon, beans or sugar wanted. 

The camper who wishes to go swim- 
ming daily will probably do better to 
stop in the small grove of trees at the 
foot of the hill between the Topping 
and Hurst ranches, for there are more 
pools along the creek there and being 
farther from the spring, the water :s 
warmer and there are white banks for 
a sunny siesta in the sand after the 
swim. 

There are no rainbow or speckled 
trout in lower Oak Creek, one must 
go to Indian Gardens or higher up to 
find them, but there are boney tails, 
sucker and several other varieties. 
The boney tail fish or ‘Verde trout” 
as he has been facetiously called, is 
fine flavored but so full of pronged 
bones, that few persons consider him 
an article of diet. After three seasons 
on Oak Creek the writer learned how 
to make these fish edible in the man- 
ner of the local residents. Skin not 
scale them, fry them to a brown crisp 
and masticate them thoroughly in the 
front teeth before allowing them any 
liberties among your molars. 

Continuing on up the Creek one 
travels for a short time along the 
winding road in the canyon, skirts a 
hill from which he views the small 
farms of rich loam, green with alfalfa, 
patches of cabbage, corn fields or rip- 
ening fruit on trees that make one 
homesick to have them out in his 
back yard, and at last comes out on 
the mesa beyond Willlard’s. He may 
keep the upper road until he reaches 
Sedona, from whence the creek is 
called Upper Oak Creek and belongs 
to another story, or he may again 
descend to the river bottom and visit 
Schurman’s vineyard. Here acres and 
acres of grapes, mostly Zinfandels, are 
ripening in the summer sun, to be 
made into unfermented grape juice or 

(Continued on page 16) 
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OLLOWING the mesa 
f road from Page’s 
Ranch to Flagstaff, 
just at the foot of the 
long Flagstaff hill, 
after climbing several 
small foothills and 
skirting the base of 
another, one comes 
suddenly upon one of 
the most beautiful valleys in Arizona. 
Here Oak Creek canyon broadens into 
an irregular ellipse, whose fertile bot- 
tom lands, rise gradually into a flat 
expanse of mesa, bordered by low, 
cedar-clad foothills, backed by mag- 
nificent white and red sand _ stone 
cliffs. Nestling in the cenier of the 
valley, like a jewel in its setting, is 
the little resort of Sedona, one of the 
beauty spots of northern Arizona. 


Sedona was originally a fruit and 
vegetable ranch, known as the James 
or Owensby Place. About six years 
ago it was purchased by D. E. Schneb- 
ly; a postoffice was established, and a 
large eleven-room house erected, 
whose broad verandas were soon echo- 
ing to the laughter of guests, particn- 
larly children’s, for at this hospitable 
farm-house hotel, Young America is 
ever welcome. And under the guid- 
ance of Mine Host Schnebly, or one uf 
his assistants, the peach orchard, the 
strawberry patch, and the melon field 
were his to explore, and feast upon. 


The hotel faces Mt. Wilson, whose 
red base gradually changes to a white 
crown, its sides, summit and fantasti- 
cally shaped pinnacles dotted here 
and there with patches of cedar and 
pine. At the foot of the mountain, 


and to the right, is a huge block of 
red sandstone, known as Steamboat 
Rock. 


In front of the hotel and slightly 


HE environs cf Pres- 
cott and Yavapai 
County hold much of 
charm for the tourisi, 
home _ builder and 
health seeker. 

Realizing that it is 
necessary to supple- 
ment these natural 
advantages, together 
with the ideal climatic conditions 
which prevail in the Mile High County 


SEDONA 


The Farm House--Post Office--Hotel that Shelters Many a Summer Sojourner 


By Etta Gifford Young 


to the right, is Mantle Rock which 
With its companion columns, is one of 
the most picturesque points in the 
canyon. At the right is Camel’s 
Head, a massive mountain of red rock, 
its top bearing a fancied resemblance 
to a camel’s head. Behind it looms 
the straight, solid wall of Mund’s Mt., 
extending as far to the rear as one 
can see. The left wall of the valley 
is formed by several low hills with 
Court House Rock and Capital Butte 
in the back ground. In the latter 
mountain are several caves cf the pre 
historic “Cliff Dwellers’. 

About three miles northwest of Se- 
dona is Victoria Rock. Seen at sun- 
set, silhouetted against the amber 
light of the western sky, it bears a 
remarkable resemblance to England’s 
former empress, wearing a crown up- 
on her brow, a babe reclining upon 
her bosom. Surely typical of Victoria 
Regina. who was mother first, and 
tnen Queen. 

The well known points of interest, 
Indian Gardens and Montezuma’s W721i 
and Castle are easily accessible from 
Sedena. The former is five miles 
northeast on a fairly good mountain 
road. A new road has recently beeii 
ouilt to AMiontezuma’s Well and Fin- 
ney’s Sedu Spring on Beaver Head, 
making the former about seventeen 
and the latter nineteen miles, away. 
The “Castle” near Camp Verde, is 
twenty miles away. 

At Sedona one meets campers from 
all over the southern part of the terri- 
tory, dwellers in tent houses, the lone 
equestrian who is seeking health and 
happiness on his pinto pony, mothers 
with their little ones, down at the 
ranch for a few weeks’ cuting, from 
Flagstaff, Jerome, or Prescott. So- 


journers from eastern states, who 


Winll= 


deer and bear back in the mountains, 
the quail on the mesas, the succulent 
tomatoes, green corn and var:ous oth- 
cr vegetables, the strawberries in sea- 
son, as large as crabapples, black- 
berries, apricots, peaches, and plums; 
all of which one can purchase on the 
ranch at a reasonable price. If one 
does not care to cook over a camp fire, 
he can obtain a seat at the long table. 
set at one side of the large kitchen 
for the sum of twenty-five dollars a 
month. If in addition he wishes a 
room, it will cost him five dollars 
more. 


At present one reaches Sedona by 
team from Flagstaff, thirty-four miles 
to the north, or from Jerome, twenty- 
six miles to the west ine former 
route is usually chosen because con- 
veyances make regular trips to Flag- 
staff from the ranch. 


Sedona is situated just within the 


have heard of the trout fishing, the southern borders of the Coconino For. 


SEDONA HOTEL 


est Reserve, formerly called the San 
Francisco Reserve. This land 
opened to homesteaders in June of 
1996. 

The altitude at this point is 470; 
there is very little snowfall, and the 
lowest the thermometer has_ been 
known to stand in the winter is 16 
degrees above. In the summer the 
average temperature is about 80 de- 
grees Fahrenhe t. Whet would he 
called the rainy season occurs in July 
and August. It clouds up nearly ey- 
ery afternoon, and frequently rains 
then, or at night. The Sedona House 
has telephone connection Flag- 
staff and Camp Verde. Mail arrives 
by carrier, three times a week. 


was 


with 


But what impressed the writer most 
at Sedona, was the jolly, good times of 
the children, and the spir't of mutual 
helpfulness which seemed to prevade 
the very atmosphere of the little com- 
munity. 


PRESCOTT 


The Gity Among The Pines. 


A Mile High 


By Malcom A. Fraser 


the year round, citizens of Prescott, 
in cooperetion with the Chamber of 
Commerce, are striving to offer facili- 
ties necessary for the acecmmod:tion 
and entertainment of thea growing 
number who seek her borders yearly. 

Foremost among the plans for 1913, 
is the inauguration of an annual Pio- 
neer Frontier Celebration, the scope 
of which will include all the features 
of the life of the West. which is slow: 
ly but surely succumbing to the rapid 


A YAVAPAI 


PASTURE 


A 
DRIVE 


NEAR 
PRESCOTT 


development of the north of Arizona. 

Much impetus is given this plan 
through the acceptance by many cf 
the civic and automobile organizations 
of the middle and northern counties 
of Arizona, of an invitation to attend 
an Independence Day outing in the 
Mile High City. 

For the past year, Prescott has been 


the center cf 
panies, who have keen making motion 
picture films amid the scenie and his- 


several producing com- 


toric backgrounds abounding in this 
mouutain country. 

A company of the Selig Polyscops 
corporation is now rehearsing for the 
production of a play to be presented 


on July 4. 


In this company are three of the 
best bronco busters and wild horse 
riders in the world. Others will be 
imported from neignboring western 
states to compete for the handsome 
prizes to be hung up by the committee 
in charge of the celebration. 

Over the Prescott loop, a boulevard 
forty-three miles in extent, an auto 
race, with inviting cash prizes, is 
planned for the Fourth and many of 
the best drivers in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia will participate. 

The need for a good road between 
Prescott and Phoenix has been recog- 
nized for a long time. The Yarnell 
Hill, with its almost prohibitive 
gradients, has long been a terror to 
the thousands who would otherwise 
have made yearly trips to the moun- 
tain region of Arizona. 

The Yavapai county board of super- 
visors announce that, on June 15th, a 
road via Hillside and Wickenburg will 
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be completed and ready for travel, 
Over this road, 140 miles in length, a 
trip from Phoenix to Prescott can 
easily be made within six hours, with 
absolute comfort. The road to the 
Grand Canyon will be perfected by the 
first of July, thus opening to the auto- 
mobilist of Arizona a splendid high- 
way from the Mexican border to El 
Tovar, at the rim of the Grand Can- 
yon, a tour second to none in scenic 
and historic lure in America. 

Prescott and Flagstaff are friendly 
rivals for supremacy in Northern Ari- 
zona in the matter of ideal summer 
climatic conditions. Each has its ad- 
vantages and inducements. Both are 
on the direct road from the Southland 
to the world’s greatest wonder and 
both are well supplied with hotels, 
restaurants and other necessaries for 
the comfort and pleasure of their 
guests, 

The slogan, first enunciated by the 
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POINT 


SCENE 


NEAR 
FLAGSTAFF 


Prescott Chamber of Commerce, “Keep 
the Arizona Dollar at Home,” is bear- 
ing fruit. Arizona needs all home- 
earned dollars for home circulation. A 
dollar expended in any of her north- 
ern resorts for food, shelter or fun, 


PRESCOTT 
THE 
MILE HIGH 


CITY 


may come back to the Salt River Val- 
ley spender in payment for a bale of 
Why 


not keep the home dollar circulating 


alfalfa or a bottle of olive oil. 


on its native heath? 


TOLTEG TOWN 


New Agricultural Settlement Near 
Casa Grande 


The Toltec Improvement Company 
has finished boring a well 200 feet 
deep and 24 inches in diameter, and 
installed a sixty-horsepower Bessemer 
crude oil engine and Pennington 
pump. It is satisfied it has water suf- 
ficient to irrigate one section of land 
which it will seed to alfalfa, bring 
in dairy cows and eventually put in 
a creamery. This company now has 
a well-stocked merchandise store and 
has made application for a postoffice. 

Many settlers are now on their fil- 
ings in this vicinity with children 
enough to establish a school district. 
The company has received an _ 80- 
horsepower traction engine which 
will be used to cultivate the several 
sections of land owned by the mem- 
bers. A ride over this section will 
convince one that in the near future 
this section of the valley will soon 
be a producer. New houses dot the 
plains in every direction, section lines 
have been cut out north and south 
for miles, lands are being cleared, 
fences built, wells bored and general 
activity prevails. 

Toltec is eight miles east of Casa 
Grande. Lane & Boller, well drillers 
and pump men of Los Angeles, have a 
rig six miles south of town boring a 
six-inch well for Hiram H. Smith, a 
citrus fruit rancher of Santa Ana, 
Calif. The well is now down 235 feet 
and indicates ample water for the 40- 
horsepower Bessemer crude oil en- 
gine and Pennington pump now at 
the depot ready to install. Mr. Smith 
will set his large acreage to citrus 
fruit. 

A. J. Vance, of Long Beach, Cal., 
who recently bought 160 acres of pat- 
ented land from Mrs. Woods, and 
240 acre relinquishment, the former 
at $20 and the latter at $12.50 per 
acre, has gone to work in earnest to 
reclaim it. The mesquite and brush 
have been removed from the 400 
acres; two 12-inch wells have been 
bored to sufficient depth to demon- 
strate the sufficiency of water; his 
60-horsepower Bessemer engine and 
Pennington pump have arrived and 
will soon be installed; he has ordered 
a road grader and traction engine for 
farm work, besides a stump puller 
and rock crusher. All buildings will 
be of concrete and all work will be 
done by machinery. The 400 acres 
will be put to olives. During the wait 
for the maturity of the trees the land 
will be cultivated to grapes, beans, 
milo maize and other crops. The 
ranch is three miles north of town. 


There are at present six well rigs 
in the valley, all at work, and the 
future of this valley seems assured, 
especially if the legislature would 
sidetrack some of the many measures 
that seem to engross it and take up 
the irrigation bond bill that means so 
much to Arizona at this time. Recla- 
mation and settlement of land means 
permanent population, wealth and a 
basis for credit te develop the re- 
sources of our state. 


Many improvements are under way 
in the city. The old Maldonado store 
buildings are being repaired by the 
new owner, C. C. Nichols, who will 
put in a full line of general merchan- 
dise. A three table pool hall is in 
full blast and seems to be well pat- 
ronized. A livery and feed stable has 
been built and opened for business 
by Gordon McMurray, where all can 
be accommodated in his line. Fred 
Powers, of the garage, is prepared to 
accommodate the swift. 

Many transfers of land are being 
made, and prices are steadily ad- 
vancing. 


George B. Bennett has moved into 
his commodious shop where every- 
thing pertaining to the butcher busi- 
ness can be had. He will install a 
cold storage plant and ice machine. 

Many are seeking business oppor- 
tunities here but buildings are not to 


be had. There is not a vacant house 
in town. 
Chas. H. French, agent for the 


Bessemer Crude Oil Engine Co., to- 
day received a carload of engines. 
The trial given these engines in this 
vicinity together with the Pennington 
pump, has solved the problem of 
cheap power and made it possible to 
reclaim the thousands of acres here. 
—Correspondence. 


WENDEN 


Cunningham Pass is a well known 
mining district in Northern Yuma 
county ten miles north from Wenden. 
It has many veins of high grade cop- 
per and gold. 


John Bullard has been shipping 
two and three cars per month the past 
winter averaging from $50.00 to $75.00 
per ton. Wilkinson and Wright have 
also shipped about the same grade of 
ore. J. A. Conrad has a car of high 
grade about ready for shipment. 
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WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION 


Story of the Rapid Development of a South Side Section 


By Etta Gifford Young 


LITTLE over a year 
ago, a merry party of 
picnickers in a com- 
fortable, three seated 
carryall, crossed 
long, cement bridge 
on South Central 
Avenue, and jogged 
along over rutty 
roads to the Hiero- 
glyphic Rocks, where the native Ari- 
zonians of a by-gone age, have left 
their autographs and autobiographies 
in the strange picture writing of prim- 
itive people. ‘ 

As the travelers gazed across the 
semi-desert, for Arizona, regardless of 
her unsavory reputation on the maps, 
of our childhood, has no true, verdure- 
less deserts, they saw a valley some 
four miles in width that stretched 
away to low hills on the south. ‘Ihe 
creosote bush or more commonly 
“greasewood”, with the vivid green- 
ness of its varnished leaves,  pro- 
claimed the fertility of the soi', and 
along the south side Tempe Road, 


ihe 


of the former picnic. She went to 
spend the day with a friend, whose 
husband had sold a fine farm west of 
Phoenix on the line of the Buckeye 
Valley railroad, and had bought lana 
on the “south side.” The rider enjoy- 
ing to the full, the soft sunshine an@ 
wine-sweet air of that glorious April 


day, went galloping down the oiled 
road beyond the bridge, wondering 
why people, past the youth of life, 


should leave a comfortable home to 
endure the hardships that accumulate 
in new settlements. She was recalling 
the several lonely shacks of the year 
before. 

Of course she read the newspapers 
and she knew that the Western Canal 
had been completed a month or so 
and that the new 40-foot lift canal 
would soon be finished and she knew 
that these waterways supplied the 
“south side” and she had heard that 
this locality was beginning to “build 
up.” She had even heard strange tales 
of a sort of civic center called the 


THE UNION 


twin rows of cottonwoods grew from 
the banks of the old Broadway canal, 
a narrow ditch that has existed sincc 
1871, giving life to these tall sturdy, 
trees that make many an oasis in an 
arid land. 

An air of desolation hovered over 
the entire region ana the half dozen 
isolated shacks with their meagerly 
furrowed fields scattered along near 
the main road, only emphasized the 
lonliness of the scene. The picnick- 
ers made merry at the expense of 
pioneers who would squat amid such 
surroundings when they might have 
gone north of the river on the other 
side of Phoenix, and by the side of 
swiftly flowing canals with their mois- 
ture laden laterals, have dwelt in the 
greenest of alfalfa fields with roses 
clambering over their rustic cots. 

Off at one side of the valley, could 
be seen the buildings of the Bartlett- 
Heard ranches, for tnis company 
owned a goodly piece of land in the 
very heart of this lonely section that 
had for 25 years been famous for its 
grain and alfalfa, irrigated by the 
Broadway and San Farncisco canals, 
but they were too far from the road to 
see, said: “If they had morefolks aad 
enough water here, it might be all 
right, but no weary waiting on a dry 
farm for us. Farm life is too lone- 
some anyway. 

About fourteen months later, one 
member of the party astride a mettle- 
some steed, again visited the scenes 
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SCHOOL ON THE BARTLETT-HEARD TRACT 


“Neighborhood House” and so she rode 
slowly, for even a galloping horse is 
slow in this day of automobiles, 
straight into a land of enchantment. 

On either side of the road lay ten 
and twenty acre farms, clothed in the 
greenest of green mantles, for alfalfa 
is the monarch of money-makers for 
the south sider. In the midst of this 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUS 


spring verdure, which is just as green 
in summer and autumn, following the 
half dozen cuttings of the year, were 
the homes of the ranchers. Not the 
shacks of a year before but homes, 
two-storied dwellings of frame, cement 
or brick with wide verandas that 
shade the interiors of the houses and 
furnish ideal places for the families to 
rest and sleep and gaze across the 
restful fields of a reclaimed land. 
Every home has its own windmill and 
deep well to furnish water for house- 
hold purposes and to water the stock. 
Many of the homes have modernly 
equipped bath rooms and with the ex- 
ception of gas and electricity are as 
convenient as city residences. Vege- 
table and flower gardens flourish and 
embryo orchards that yet but 
staid rows of slender saplings, arise 
about the dwellings. 

Hitching the high-lived equine in hap- 
py proximity to a bale of alfalfa hay 
the visitor was given a hospitable 
lunch that comprised among its dain- 
ties, chicken and the jams, butter and 
preserves to be expected in the larder 
of this transplanted eustern house- 
wife. 

Then the automobile was brought 
to the gate and the hosts and their 
guest began a journey of inspection 
among the year-old marvels of this 
beautiful valley. Directly across the 
country extension of South Central 
Avenue, from the pleasant new home 


are 


OL Ks 
host”, is seen the pillared front of a 
concrete bungalow in course of erec- 


S. Townsend, who was “mine 


tion. The owner has covered the flat 
roof above the second story with a 
bed of soil in which he plans to raise 
a riot of blossoms An experiment 
which old-timers are watching with 
much interest, the pessimists among 
them predicting that the posies will 
wither before their prime, under the 
ardent kisses of the sun. But “noth- 
ing adventured, nothing won” and the 
writer wishes success to this aerial 
artist of the rose 

The first stop of the machine was it 
Neighborhood House, where a major- 
ity of the adults and children of the 
community were gathering for the 
Sunday School lesson. This school is 
non-sectarian, boasts an excellent choir 
carefully trained by an experienced 
leader and furnished music on this 
occasion that was a surprise and de- 
light to one whose ears for many years 
knew the exquisite torture of untn- 
tored community singing. 

Neighborhood House is just what its 
Name indicates. Neighborhood team- 
work built and equipped it, and the 
neighbors old and young, have planted 
its yard with flowers and shrubs and 
are keeping the place in repair. 
Among them are “Neighbors” Dwight 
B. Heard and wife, who though they 
live in Phoenix, take an active interest 
in affairs on the south side. The 
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Bartlett-Heard Co. the land \on 
which the house stands and paid half 
the expense of its erection. 

This social, civic \and 
clubhouse, has a well-furnished_ kit- 
chen and the means for serving boun- 
tiful dinners. Here the ladies of the 
community meet every week or fort- 
night. They call their society “The 
Ladies Aid,’ which at once brings to 
mind the usual first general assitant 
to an over-worked pastor and his con- 
gregation, but it is something differ- 
ent on the south side. If the Neighbor- 
hood House needs a piano, or a lesson 
chart or a water bucket or a doormat 
the ladies aid in getting them “muy 
pronto” They are talented these ia- 
dies; they paint pictures that win 
prizes at the State Fair, and the so- 
ciety gets the money. They bake pies 
and cakes and bread that wear blue 


gave 


religious 
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From Neighborhood House the tour 
Of inspection led across the way to a 
fine, new school building. This ideal 
ed.fice contains three rooms for in- 
struction; the principal’s office, a rest 
rocm and the usual quota of cloak 
rooms. The unusual items that are 
impressed upon the visitor whose 
knowledge of country schools is anti- 
quated and eastern, is the modern 
lockers for the hats and mantles of the 
older children, that keep these cover- 
ings where neither moth, mice,nor dust 
can corrupt; the rest room for women 
teachers with its toilet accessories, its 
comfortable leather covered couch and 
rockers, and its broad window venti- 
lation. Each room has its doors and 
windows so arranged that a constant 


circulation of sun-warmed air is ov- 


tained. The heating is done by a fur- 
nace. The entrance to the building is 


THE BEST CROP IN THE VALLEY 


ribbons in the Cockery Department et 
the Woman’s Building; they have mu- 
sicians among them both vocal and in- 
strumental, who train soloists, cho- 
ruses and cantatas; they have cooks 
that can coax the most reluctant dol- 
lar from a tight pocket to shine in 
a good cause but whether they enter- 
tain, instruct or feed mankind for 
money, the money goes into the fine 
cooperative work of helping the com- 
munity. The furnishings, for Neign- 
borhood House were bought by popu- 
lar subscription and money accruing 
from the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid. 

When these helpful women are not 
needed to work for the south side, they 
hie themselves to the clubhouse and 
with industrious fingers ply their nee- 
dies on various fabrics to aid in cloth- 
ing the pocr of the neighboring city of 
Phoenix. 


through a wide portico, facing the east 
where the warm rays of the sun, soon 
make a cozy resting place for the little 
folks who happen to arrive early on a 
cold winter morning. The sun passing 
on to the south betimes, leaves this 
colonnade a shady nook where teach- 
ers and pupils may sit in the seats 
placed on either side of the wide 
space, and enjoy the noon time lunch. 

The present instructors in the South 
Side school are artists as well as edu- 
eators, and the blackboards in their 
rooms gave evidence of an interesting 
and unique method of teaching yeog- 
raphy. A fjord, one of the numerous 
bays found along the coast of Iceland, 
Norway or Sweden, was drawn in 
chalk, showing the sailing vessels na- 
tive to those far away northern wa- 
ters. The dikes and windmills so fa- 
miliar to the residents of Holland 
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were shown in another room in an ex- 
cellent drawing depicting a scene in 
the land of the Zuyder Zee. 

From the school, the party had re- 
course to the automobile again, and 
were soon upon the Tempe oad, bor- 
dered with cottonwoods, which the 
owners of the land have been wise 
enough to leave standing. The ma- 
chine sped on down the green lane, 
passed the ostrich farm belonging to 
L. L.. Pearsons, where the ungainly 
birds with their high bodies looking 
like feather muffs, and their long 
necks like yards of dirty rubber hose, 
were eating alfalfa. This ostrich farm 
which is one of several in the Sait 
River Valley, comprises 265 acres of 
land, 69 acres fenced and the rest in 
green fields of alfalfa. Part of the 
birds with which the farm was stccke i 
in January of this year, came from 
valley ostrich farms, others were 
bought in Yuma and a pair were ship- 
ped here from Africa. At the present 
time the incubators are filled with 
eggs and the brooders with small os- 
trich chicks about the size of a leg 


horn hen. When a month old the 
oh 
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chicks bring $50.00 apiece; at six 
months they are sold at $100.00 and 
at the time of the first breeding the 
price varies from $250 to $400. As the 
birds feed almost entirely on alfalfa 
and do as well here as they do in 
Africa, Mr. Pearson’s investment will 
soon double in value. 

The Bartlett-Heard ranch which for- 
merly comprised the greater part o1 
the valley adjacent to the river, has 
been subdivided and numerous plots 
of ground varying from 10 to 160 acres, 
sold to the ranchers who settled here 
in the past two seasons. About 3500 
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OME OF FARMER 

acres of the original ranch still re- 
mains, most of it is fenced and fine 
herds of cattle wander in the green 
pastures. Cement tanks are placed in 
the different fields and about them on 
this brilliant day millions of scarlet 
wiliged black birds dipped and _—- 
swerved in graceful flight, or drank 
and bathed unmolested. 

The journey having followed one of 
the cross-roads turned west nearer the 
foothills and here one caught glimpses 
of the 40-foot lift, a canal that now 
waters the homesteads along the low 
hills that bounds the southern horizon 
of the valley. At this time the canal 
was not quite completed but it will 
soon change into fertile fields the bar- 
ren homesteads that have waited lone- 
ly for the blessing of the waters, lo- 
these many years. Here the future 
will see the most famous of local 
orange orchards, for the land is pro- 
tected from frost and biting winds. 

* * * * 

The Sunday trip was over. The vis- 
itor once more astride the trusty steed 
ponders on the wonders she has seen. 
What had made the advancement in 
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this region so much more rapid than 
elsewhere? And the answer is Co- 
cperation, The people at that Sunday 
School were intelligent citizens; none ~ 
were especially wealthy, none weie 
very poor. The majority are working 
in a team-work beautiful to behold. 
They have similar aims and ambitions. 
and a diversity of accomplishments. 
They lack the envy, spite and small 
jealousies that mar so many rural 
communities and when it is anythin 
for the good of the people at large, th 
Heards are always ready to lend 
helping hand. 
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AGUA CALIENTE HOT SPRINGS 


Nature's Gure For Human Ills 


By G. S. Scott 


“Hello, Crip, can you do that?” said 
a jolly voice, as a pair of feet that 
had not danced before in years did a 
jig on the porch cf the hotel when 
the stage came to a halt. “Crip,” of 


course, could not do the jig, else 
he would not have been the _ latest 


arrival at the Hotel Modesti, Agua Cal- 
iente Hot Springs. He smiled faintly 
at the familiar greeting, for only an 
acquaintance would nave been so bold 
as to thus address him. It rather 
pleased him to catch in the accent a 
testimonial of friendship, for he had 
never before been publicly catalogued 
as a cripple, and if ever one appre- 
ciates friendship it is when he is 
among strangers and is scarcely able, 
physically, to attend to his own neces- 
sities. It is amazing, too, how quick- 
ly physical delinquents, when assem- 
bled by themselves, throw off the 
conventions and accept things as they 
are in the language of the world 
around them, instead of clinging to 
customs designed to impress others 
with conditions they would like, 
rather than as they are. Stricken by 
disease, in one’s normal environment, 
the first impulse is that of retirement 
—a concealment of the facts from 
public gaze—a course that is stim- 
ulated by the common politeness of 
others. His mental distress continues 
until the seriousness of his case 
drives him to a hospital, sanitarium 
or health resort. There the bonds of 
convention are loosed, if not by him- 
self, then by those who have trod the 
path of misfortune before him and 
have learned that the first step toward 
a cure is to look trouble squarely in 
the face. The mental hurt is but the 
last touch, the blooming of the weeds 
of disease that have sprung tp un- 
bidden in the garden of life. For- 
tunate is the defective who can im- 
mediately adjust himself to his sur- 
roundings and accept with a smile his 


the trail of drugs and dope, of pills 
and proprietaries. It is a novel san- 
itarium whecse patrons do not seem 
to know more about the treatment 
of disease than the whole medical pro- 
fession. 

These observations, applying quite 


generally to all health resorts, are 
especially pertinent in introducing 


the reader to the Agua Caliente (hot 
water) Springs where the percentage 
of rheumatics is greater than almost 
anywhere else. “Crip” is the word 
that greets every sufferer tied up in 
hard knots and the jig danced by 
the man who welcomes him, is to in- 
spire hope. As he is now, so _ the 
dancer was but a few weeks before. 

Agua Caliente, 92 miles southwest 
of Phoenix, in Maricopa County, is 
the most historic of the many rem- 
edial hot springs in the state, though 
less has been done than elsewhere to 
make it a pleasure resort. Its vir- 
iues are in the spring water rather 
than man’s improvements, though 
clean, comfortable and hospitable en- 
tertainment is offered by the Hotel 
Modesti at the very reasonable price 
ct $2 per day. For those who prefer 
to “camp out” and do not care to use 
the free public bath maintained in 
compliance with the federal regula- 
tions, a key to the private bath houses 
can be secured for 25 cents. It is 
essentially a poor man’s health resort, 
but its patrons are by no means con- 
fined to those of meager resources. 
The curative qualities of the water 
are just as effective on a hide hidden 
under broadcloth as on the skin of 
the man in overalls. Both must bare 
themselves for the demand of the hot 
springs is almost as leveling as the 
grave. A rich man needs a_ good 


digestion even more than his servant 
and cannot be long without it until 
he is willing to humble himself. 

The 


name “Agua Caliente,” mean- 


classification as “crip,” ‘chronic’ or 
“lunger,” as the keen eyes and sharp 
tongues of his companions in» misery 
may decide. In a snort time, expres- 
sions that in the home or on the 
streets would be grossly offensive, at 
a health resort come to be waited for 
with a sense of pleasure. It does one 
poor devil good to know that another 
poor devil is sufficiently interested 
in him to note that he is still alive, 
and establishes a Free Masonry of 
woe that helps things along mightily. 
One unconsciously begins advising his 
fellows, for few people go to a health 
resort until after they have traveled 


ing hot water, was given the springs 
by the Mexicans, tong prior to the 
acquisition of Arizona by the United 
States, the postoffice and village bear- 
ing the same name. The town con- 
sists of little more than the _ hotel 
plant and buildings and a few aban- 
dorned adobe structures that answered 
a similar purpose in former days. The 
postoffice, however, serves numerous 
ranch settlers up and down the Gila 
River Valley and a few mining men 
and prospectors in the adjacent hills, 
the postoffice being a domestic and 
international money order office. 
The Springs are in 113 deg. west 


longtitude and 33 deg. north latitude, 
and are 380 feet above sea level, and 
are located at the base of a high lava 
or “Mal Pais” hill that overlooks one 
of the most fertile valleys of Arizona, 
presenting to the observer a most 
charming prospect. 

These Springs were appropriated or 
“squatted” upon by King Wolsey, one 
of the early pioneers of the state, 
about fifty years ago, at a time when 
the savage Apache was marauding 
and roaming around the community, 
and killing and stealing wherever an 
isolated settlement gave the oppor- 
tunity. Wolsey appropriated the water, 
dug irrigation ditches, and cultivated 
the land adjacent to the Springs. His 
ranch was raided three different times 
by the Indians at that period, and over 
300 head of his stock stolen and taken 
away, in revenge, evidently, of the 
white man’s audacity in settling upon 
and appropriating their ‘Medicine 
Water.” Wolsey became one of the 
leading figures in the early history 
of the territory and the stories of his 
operations against the Indians are 
among the most thrilling of the re- 
citals of pioneer days. 

Many years later the land was sur- 
veyed, patented and after more or less 
bargaining and litigation, the Springs 
property and some 1700 acres sur- 
rounding it, came into the possession 
of Althee Modesti, of Yuma. Mr. 
Modesti erected small houses over in- 
dividual springs, thus securing the 
necessary privacy for the baths, built 
a telephone line to Sentinel, the 
Southern Pacific railroad station, 14 
miles distant, improved the roads, and 
erected a comfortable one story adobe 
building, large enough to accommo- 
date the hotel and a general store. 
The o!d adobe row, now sentimentally 
and affectionately known as “Snake 
Alley,” was abandoned, except as 
some of its apartments are still rented 
by visitors, and Agua Caliente, for 
generations the mecca of the natives 
and pioneers, was formally launched 
as a rest and health resort. 

Mr. Andrew Pancrazi has been the 
lessee for some years and is proceed- 
ing as rapidly as possible, under the 
circumstances, to make desirabie im- 
provements. The kotel is electricaliy 
lighted by power generated with a 
gasoline engine, and a refrigerating 
plant has just been completed in close 
proximity to a newly opened kitchen 
and dining room. Guests are now 
served with spring water, hot, cold 


cr frozen. 
Unlike some resorts, the season is 
perennial, with Mr. and Mrs. Pan- 


your service, 
the year. 


thank you,” 
The cold of 


Crag. sat 
365 days in 
winter is tempered by protecting hills 
and the heat of summer by perpetual 


breezes. The average temperature 
for the coldest months is in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 degrees and for the hot- 
test months between 90 and 95 de- 
grees, and that in the far-famed dry 
air of Arizona, is comfortable the year 
round. 

The distinctive characteristic of the 
resort is the hospitality of the man- 
agement. Comfort rather than style 
is sought for, and every guest feels 
a sort of proprietary interest in 
things after his first day’s stay at the 
Hotel Modesti. After the first twenty- 
four hours, every, guest is licensed to 
call the landlord “Andy” and his esti- 
mable wife “Mrs. Pan.” The rest of 
the name is too long for the frequent 
utterance in daily conversation. Meals 
are served in family style and it be- 
hooves every guest to be on hand 
when the gong rings, for however de- 
crepit the guests may be in other re- 
spects, none of them have paralyzed 
cr rheumatic appetites. The menu 
affords a pleasing variety of the sub- 
stantials, including vegetables, butter, 
milk, eggs, ete., and enough of the 
delicacies to satisfy. 

Most people interested at all will 
be especially concerned in the nature 
of the spring water and its use. The 
springs bubble from below, on a per- 
fectly flat area at the base of the over- 
shadowing mountains along which 
runs the state highway from Phoe- 
nix to Yuma. Approaching from the 
direction of the former city, one finds 
the row of old adobe buildings on the 
right side of the road, and the bath 
houses just inside the wire fence to 
the left of the road. At the west end 
of the old buildings the road turns 
south, along the west side of the 
springs enclosure, and proceeds, per- 
haps, 200 yards to the present hotel 
plant on a little eminence at the foot 
of a shoulder running down from the 
mountain. The springs are therefore 
on a flat quadrangle, skirted on two 
sides by the highway and the hills. 
From the other two sides the flat, cov- 
ered with mesquite, runs away to the 
river, two miles distant. 


Evidently the water close 
to the surface in many places, all over 
the springs flat, and if needed more 
springs could be developed by the 
simple digging of holes. In no place, 
however, does the water rise higher 


than the surface, and at the upper 


comes 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Progress of Development of the States Most Important Industry 


By Otis E. Young 


It requires no wise man to read the 
writing on the wall. Phoenix truly is 
great as she is, but nothing compared 
to what she will be in the future. 
Nothing is going to bring this great 
condition about, or have so much to 
do with this gowth as mining. 

A new economic adjustment is un- 
der way along all lines of industrial 
endeavor, and no matter how hard the 
crown may be to the wearers the wise 
know it must be worn. Mining is the 
paramount state resource and an in- 
dustry that is, and will be beyond the 
machinations of the wiliest politi- 
cian, because it is the one industry in 
which man is engaged, to which none 
possess the ability to apply the cor- 
rect gauge, and this fact makes the 
mining business, one that will stand 
the numerous grafts, which govern- 
ment seems determined to apply, and 
yet leave the victim a living profit. 

Phoenix is destined to become a 
mining center. This combined with 
her agricultural resources, can mean 
nothing but an increased prosperity. 
A few determined men in Phoenix 
have long recognized this fact and all 
honor is due them for the long drawn 
battles they have fought and are fight- 
ing through to success, even though 
surrounding conditions have been 
worse than discouraging. One of Na- 
ture’s richest storehouses is contained 
within a radius of sixty to seventy 
miles surrounding Phoenix. The Monte 
Christo, Red Rover, Kay Copper Com- 
pany, Harris Copper Company, the 
Goldfield or Mammoth mine the Jen- 
nings property and several others not 
so fully developed but slowly provinz 
their merits. 

The Monte Christo has been proven 
a silver treasure vault within itself 
and means the employment of hun- 
dreds of high-priced employes in the 
near future. The Red Rover now em- 
ploys a respectable force of men at 
good wages, and this property has just 
withstood a searching examination anil 
highly successful one from a copper 
standpoint. The Mammoth property is 
way beyond the point of possibilities 
or uncertainties, and by many com- 
petent engineers is proven to be an 
investment and not a speculation, and 
ranks right at the head of the largest 
gold propositions within the state of 
Arizona. The Kay Copper Company’s 
property has also withstood a rigid ex- 
amination, has been and is producing 
on a small scale, while active develop- 
ment is in progress preparing for the 
installation of its own reduction plant. 

These are facts which it is a pleas- 
ure for this paper to record as antic- 
ipating near future conditions, for it 
is not drawing on the imagination in 
the least to assert the few men at 
present earnestly engaged in this 
mighty task have the ground plans 
legitimately and successfully laid for 
the employment of four or five thou- 
sand men within the next two or three 
years within the above mentioned 
radius of Phoenix, and when that con- 
dition does occur, then will a quick- 
ened industrial pulse ensue lending a 
might aid to and for the Greater Phoe- 
nix. —CORRESPONDENT. 
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NEW CINNABAR MINE 


About 80 miles northeast from Phoe- 
nix lies a group of claims containing 


hydrargyum, or cinnabar, in such large 
deposits, according to the report of 2 
competent mining engineer that when 
developed will make one of if not the 
richest deposit of quicksilver in the 
world. This is a pretty broad state- 
ment but Arizona has only been 
scratched over and as a copper pro- 
ducer she truly holds her own. 

The peculiar thing about this prop- 
erty is that it has been prospecte4d 
and passed over for years without any- 
one’s finding out that it carried values 
in Cinnabar. Prospectors were look- 
ing for gold and copper. There has 
only been development work done on 
this property but the vein is exposed 
on both sides of a mountain and all 
the way over the mountain for a dis- 
tance of 2500 feet. 

The strike of the ledge is northeast 
by southwest, and the dip is 81 degrees 
to the northwest the formation of 
which the mineralized zone is com- 
posed of dykes of serpentine, inter- 
posed with dykes of euritic schist at 
intervals of from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty feet, schist predominating, 
and there are many veins on the prop- 
erty. 

Assays taken from one of the veins 
are as follows: 


Assay No. 1, 4 ft. wide, value $25.00 
Assay No. 2, 4 ft. wide, value 87.00 
Assay No. 3,5 ft. wide, value 45.90 


Two picked samples each one foot 
wide, from foot wall gave respectively 
$336.60 and $410.46, and four inches 
wide $232.50 figured at $45.00 a flask 
of 90 pounds of quick to each flask. 

A group of Phoenix capitalists have 
taken over this property and organ- 
ized a company to work it known as 
the Sunflower Cinnabar Mining Co. 
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MINING COURSE AT U. OF A. 


To Deal With Mining and Geological 
Problems of the State. 


A Bureau of Mines has been estab- 
lished in connection with the mining 
department of the University of Ari- 
zona, to deal with the mining, smelt- 
ing and geological problems of the 
state. We wish to inform the pub- 
lic as to its object and methods so 
that we can be of the greatest good. 
Owing to the continued high price of 
metals and consequent activity in 
mining, the need ofa bureau for gath- 
ering, correlating and working on the 
engineering problems of the _ state, 
has never been greater than at pres- 
ent. 

The Bureau should collect, compile 
and publish statistics of all kinds re- 
garding Arizona mines, such as pro- 
duction, values, types of machinery, 
efficiency reports, methods, mill sta- 
tistics, and inumerable other things of 
interest and importance to every mine 
operator of this state, as well as other 
states. A bibliography and library of 
all literature pertaining to Arizona 
mining and geology would be made 
and kept up to date. Probably no 
place in the state now has such infor- 
mation on record. The utility of the 
statistics and bibliography is obvious. 

We should deal experimentally with 
Arizona problems of wet, dry and elec- 
trostatic concentration, dry placer and 
and flotation methods and we have 
secured the co-operation of the min- 


ing machinery companies in equip- 
ping our laboratories for work. Dur- 
ing the past year they have been good 
enough to equip our laboratories 
gratis with new machinery to the 
value of about $8000. Furthermore, 
as additional machinery is needed to 
deal with the more complex prob- 
lems there will be no trouble to obtain 
the desired additions. 

The Bureau will educate the miner 
and prospector. If they can not at- 
tend the University, we shall bring 
the University te them—by series of 
lectures, articles in daily and weekly 
mining papers, publications of items 
of interest—all in popular style and 
progressive. The employer as well as 
the miner should profit by this edu- 
cational work. 

The Bureau will offer to the miner 
and prospector a place for determin- 
ing samples; practical advice and in- 
struction, and education on the eco- 
nomic side; an office of exchange 
and information. The same data will 
be of service to those outside the 
state who desire information on Ari- 
zona mining. 

We invite mine operators to send 
us their engineering problems, their 
smelting and concentration problems, 
their economic problems. The Bureau 
will apply itself to the solution of 
these problems and publish the re- 
sults ,and will demonstrate in the 
largest way possible the mineral re- 
sources of Arizona so as to attract 
capital and settlers to the state. Such 
exploitation of the wealth of Arizona 
would be a constant and efficient aid 
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to the development of the state. The 
non-metalic resources of the state are 
peculiarly unknown, yet none are 
more important for the upbuilding of 
the state. The Bureau of Mines would 
be to the mining public what the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station is to 
the farmer, and as such would have 
immense possibilities for service. 

It is the purpose of the Bureau to 
maintain a permanent exhibit of the 
mineral resources of the state, both 
metallic and non-metallic, ores and 
structural materials; to study and 
publish results of geological investi- 
gations and to assist the miner and 
mine operator in every way possible. 

The advantage of the establish- 
ment of the Bureau to the young peo- 
ple of the state is great in the in- 
creased efficiency of Arizona School 
of Mines, its added facilities, its in- 
creased faculty, the constant touch 
with the mining problems. The con- 
nection of such a Bureau with the 
School of Mines gives added influ- 
ence and incentive to both. 

We wish to demonstrate the use- 
fulness of the Bureau of Mines to the 
public and to do so must seek your 
co-operation and support, which we 
feel certain you will give. We so- 
licit your problems and as our use- 
fulness is only demonstrated by what 
service we can be, we want to know 
what we can do for you. 

Yours very truly, 
Bureau of Mines, University 
of Arizona. 
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THE CONGRESS DUMP. 


Parties have been looking over the 
Congress mine the last week, and 
others have been inspecting the tail- 
ings dump in anticipation of purchas- 
ing or re-working them on royalty. 
These large dumps afford quite a pic- 
The lower part of them which 
project in serrated benches are col- 
ored red or purplish. The coloring 
probably resulted from the washing 
the tailings used to receive in the 
earlier days. Later the ores were 
milled, concentrated and cyanided di- 
rect. On the top of the colored tail- 
ings is a huge pile of absolutely white 
tailings ,and at a distance gives the 
appearance of being a snowdrift, the 
uprights of the discarded trestles 
sticking up through them like bunches 
of trees. These white tailings are the 
result of the ore milled from the Ma- 
gara vein which was a pure white 
quartz. A conservative estimate of 
these tailings would be 600,000 tons. 
All the surface plant of the mine is 
still intact and almost seems ready to 
start up again on the blowing of the 
whistle, and every one hopes that this 
will be an actual occurrence in the 
near future. 

Although the old town is exceeding- 
ly quiet to what it used to be in its 
palmy days ,it stills has some life and 
sustains a school, postoffice and a 
couple of stores. Congress was a very 
busy and industrious center in its op- 
erating days. Everything in the dist- 
rict centered in Congress. All the 
prospectors and any one requiring 
goods would go to the company’s store 
to purchase. They could get as good 
a price there as anywhere else if not 
better ,and the goods were always 
fresh as the company used to buy in 
large quantities. 


ture. 


The Congress mine had a long and 
active life. It was really in operation 
twenty-four years, but in two of these 
there was little done. So for twenty- 
two years it produced large quantities 
of bullion and upheld a large popula- 
tion. And it is yet possible that the 
ground may produce another mine. 
Dennis May, the discoverer of Con- 
gress, is also silent, as he passed on 
to the great prospect field about six 
years ago. Not only the mine, but 
its large plant remains to commemor- 
ate him. But the most effective mark 
is his old shack, doorless and window- 
less, and leaning to decay. It won’t 
be long before the elements level it 
to the earth. It stands there alone, 
a little southwest of the town, and it 
stood there before there was any 
town, mine or plant. The old-timers 
deserve some more permanent object 
to signify their passing away. Some 
of them may have had failings, but 
surely had great courage, hardihood 
and perseverance, and occasionally 
suffered great hardships in their call- 
ing.—Arizona Republican. 

Oo 
ARIZONA PROGRESS. 


The large smelter being built by 
the A. C. Company at Clifton, is rap- 
idly nearing completion. The _ pro- 
portions of this structure are enor- 
mous. The entire building will occu- 
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py several acres of ground. 
of the largest 
smelters in the world. 
tude of the copper interests of the 
communities to the west of Duncan 
can searcely be appreciated by those 
who are not directly acquainted. This 
is one of the reasons of Duncans 
prosperity. The immense output of 
the ranches and farms surrounding 
the Gila finds in the mining towns a 
ready market, at the highest prices. 
The demands of the population of 
those towns can more than accom- 
modate the efforts on our part to 
supply. Every farmer, every cattle 
grower in the Duncan country is as- 
sured of a ready market for any of 
his products.—Dunean Arizonan. 
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JACKLING ON COPPER. 


D. C. Jackling, the copper mining 
expert, Says, concerning copper metal: 

“T regard the outlook for copper as 
very bright but I have so considered 
it for the last two years. Disregard- 
ing the month-to-month fluctuations, 
it now seems to me that we are close 
to present production capacity of the 
existing mines ,and if there is to be 
any considerable gain in output dur- 
ing the next few years I fail to see 
whence it is coming. 

“The so-cailed ‘porphyry’ copper 
mines now produce, roughly, between 
25 and 30 per cent of the copper 
mined in this country. It is interest- 
ing to consider where copper might 
now be selling, if the porphyries had 
not been discovered. it takes two or 
three years to develop and bring a 
copper mine to the production stage, 
and even if there were now a number 
ot new and big mines opened, they 
would not be shipping until ,say, 
about 1916. During that time the nor- 
mal increase in demand, that is to 
say, the average increase per year for 
the last decade, would be sufficient 
to take care of the increased supply.” 


8} 


HUMBOLDT SMELTER. 


It is rumored that the big plant of 
the Consolidated Smelting Company 
at Humboldt will be closed to the cus- 
tom market, and that in the future it 
will be exclusively operated on ores 
from the Blue Beli mine. 

Since the concentrating addition 
has been installed, the treating of 
ores is facilitated, and with the rever- 
berators running, it is not necessary 
to operate the blast furnaces. The 
Blue Bell is said to be attaining won- 
derful mineral possibilities and the 
immense ore bodies exposed at great 


depth insure a supply for smelting 
at as high as 300 tons per day for 
months ahead. Under this favorable 


showing the abandoning of the open 
market has been decided upon as nec- 
essary for the present at least, or un- 
til the capacity of the plant is in- 
creased to meet the demand of out- 
side producers. — Prescott Journal- 
Miner. 
————_0 
GIVES 8000-TON BANQUET AT RAY. 


An 8000-ton banquet was tendered 
by Superintendent W. S. Boyd to fore- 


Welle BlgiSw LDRUCGs Sins 5 50-Phones-660 


men and bosses in charge of various 
departments of the mines to celebrate 
the hoisting of 8000 tons of ore 
through the working shafts in one 
day. At the banquet Superintendent 
Boyd acted as toastmaster and each 
guest responded to a toast 
to him. 

The 8000 tons of ore hoisted in one 


assigned 


day established a record for the 
mines. 
To carry 8000 tons of ore requires 


a train of ore cars approximately a 
mile long. 
- (6) 
KELVIN 


An electric hoist has been installed 
on the properties of the Kelvin Sul- 
tana Mining Company and is now in 
operation. Considerable development 
work is now being done and all equip- 
ment and machinery on the surface is 
being completed as fast as possible, so 
as to commence active mining at al 
early date. It is planned to continue 
the three compartment shaft to a fur- 
ther depth of at least 700 feet.-—fl 
Paso Herald. 


Oo 
SHATTUCK NEAR MILLION MARK 


Quarterly Settlement Leaves 
Surplus on Hand. 


Large 


As a result of the quarterly copper 
statement Shattuck will soon have 
$1,000,000 in hand. Whether a_ por-. 
tion of the earnings .will be disbursed 
in dividend payments or whether a 
policy of increased development for 
the next quarter will be determined 
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upon, remains for the directors to de- 
cide upon at the meeting which will 
be held late this week. 
George H. Walker, the Boston cop- 
per metal and finance authority, is in 
the Warren district on his annual in- 
spection of the large copper produc- 
ing districts of the “No 
3isbee,” 


southwest. 
business man or investor in 
he said, 


“has the occasion 


for concern. 


slightest 
He is carrying no risk, 
so far as the life and increasing ac- 
tivity of this camp may be concerned, 
for many years to come. 
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THE SPINELESS GACTUS 


Project Design to Demonstrate Its Practical Utility 


| By GC. S. Scott 


SIDE from _ personal 
success the high pur- 
pose of the represer- 
tative Arizonian is te 
do things ana the mis- 
sion of the Arizona 
Magazine is to tell 
the world of their 
achievements; to keep 
tab on every step of 

material progress while the procession 
moves along. Father Burbank and old 
Si Smithers of Squaw Holiow to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the practi- 
cal culture of spineless cactus as a 
stock food, has not yet been demon- 
strated in Arizona, whatever the plant 
wizard may have done experimentally 
in California, or, if there has been 
such demonstration, the light of it has 
been hidden under a _ bushel. But, 
thanks to W. L. Desnoyers and his two 
sons, W. L. Desnoyers Jr., and Charles 
Henry Desnoyers, the world will be 
given such an object lesson, just as 
quickly as it can be effected by na- 
ture, hard work, good business man- 
agement and the investment of suffi- 
cient capital to meet the requirements 
of the case. 

Everybody knows that almost any 
cactus, spineless or otherwise will 
grow almost anywhere in Arizona and 
scores of people have specimen plants 
in their gardens, placed there throngh 
curiosity or for ornamental purposes. 
But the Desnoyers are not merely play- 
ing with a theory—they are not out 
for business with an eye single to 
financial prosperity and they are bait- 
ing their trap with big American dol- 
lars. If they succeed they will have 
money to burn and pave the highway 
for others, from the aeserts of despair 
into the land of milk and honey. In- 
cidentally they may help to squeeze 
down the high cost of living and bring 
into blessed realization that day of 
sunshine when even the poor man 
can again “chaw beefsteak.” 

North and east of Agua Caliente 
Hot Springs in the western part of 
Maricopa county, about 90 miles from 
Phoenix lies a vast plain, a typical Ari- 
zona desert, flat as a ball ground and 
covered with greasewooa and a little 
mesquite along the desert washes. The 
soil is sandy but apparently rich, as is 
the case with most of the Arizona des- 
erts, though in point of rainfall it is 
as near an arid section as can be found 
anywhere in the State. In the middle 
of this plain, 4% miles northeast of 
Agua Caliente Hot Springs, the Des- 
noyers have filed on two sections of 
land. They have gone about their 
business quietly and have not even 
figured out a euphonious and poetical 
name for their home place, but the 
few neighbors and travellers up and 
down the Gila River Valley, who keep 
their eyes open to what is going on, 


. have appropriately christened it the 


“Cactus Farm.” If practice will sub- 
stantiate theory it is the purpose of 
these gentlemen to eventually plant 
1280 acres of cactus and cattle, less 
the little patch reserved for buildings, 
orchard and garden truck. Theory 
says fifteen head of cattle can be fat- 
tened annually on an acre of cactus or 
in round numbers 18,000 head on 1200 
acres. But long before that finality 
has been reached the Desnoyers will 
have demonstrated whether there is 
money in the business. These figures 


are given merely to show that the un- | 
dertaking is not a.mere garden test ~ 


but is to be on a “commercial” seale. 

On the 11th day of May, 1912, the 
clearing of the land and other practi- 
cal operations began at the Cactus 
Farm, Only a small part of the land, 
probably 10 or 15 acres has yet been 
cleared but a well has been sunk and 
equipped with a windmill and water 
tank, a modest but comfortable temp- 
orary house with cement floor has 
been erected and a few acres fenced 
in. About the first thing done was 
to clear off 1% acres and stick into 
the ground 3000 slabs of Robustus 
spineless cactus, secured of Luther 
Burbank, recommended as his best 
variety, and valued at 30c. per slab. 
This was planted in rows about 5 feet 
apart, the plants being 4 feet apart 
in the rows. This is the cactus nur- 
sery, but for final planting the rows 
should be 14 to 16 feet apart and the 
plants 6 feet apart in the row. ; 

Irom this nursery it is proposed to 
plant the rest of the acreage as fast 
as desirable, or as fast as the slabs 
can be grown. The nursery is now 
one year old. Nearly all the plants 
have two or three new slabs grow- 
ing and some as many as five or ten. 
The only difficulty found last summer 
was the encroachment of the rabbits, 
which hailed the coming of the cactus 
nursery with great delight. As soon 
as possible sufficient woven wire 
fencing 4 feet high, was secured to 
enclose the nursery and Brer Rabbit, 
now sits harmlessly and hungrily out- 
side. 

Only one other fly has thus far 
appeared in the ointment and that was 
the heavy frost of last winter which 
killed about 50 of the 3000 plants. 
Only these and a few tender slabs 
were lost as the rooted plants were 
not hurt. 


Besides the cactus, 68 fruit trees 
were planted last year, all deciduous 
except one orange, one lemon and one 
pomelo tree. None of the trees were 
injured by the frost, not even the 
young citrus trees, and it was the 
hardest winter for them ever record- 
ed in the state, so the location is ideal 
for fruit trees as well as cactus, in 
respect to soil and weather. As for 
the cactus it is not likely the frost 
will ever do material damage for only 
the tender shoots can ever be affected 
in the coldest weather and none at all 
in an ordinary year. 

The water question of course comes 
first in the mind of the reader and in 
its discussion appears one of the 
strong points in favor of cactus cul- 
ture. It ies commonly known that 
cactus requires less water than almost 
any other plant life that can be 
turned to human usefulness. Almost 
any kind of cactus will grow on the 
Arizona deserts with only the natural 
rainfall, be it much or little, but like 
any other plant the cactus will grow 
better with an occasional quenching 
of its thirst. It is the theory of the 
Desnoyers that two irrigations per 
year, one in the spring and another in 
the fall a gallon to each plant, will 
give all the water required for best 
results, especially with the help of 
the midsummer showers. 


A well was necessary for domestic 
purposes anyhow, and it was there- 


fore sunk at once, a good flow of fine, . 


tasting soft water being encountered 
at the depth of 73 feet. With the 
erection of a one horse power gaso- 
line engine, they now have a more 
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than ample supply for the orchard 
and the cactus nursery. Later, when 
field planting begins on a large scale 


they must decide whether to dig more 


wells or grow their forage a little 
more deliberately. 
Assuming that the cactus can be 


raised, the next question of particular 
interest is what can be done with it 
as forage. At this time there 
available only the theories of Burbank 
the plant wizard. His claim is that 
with reasonable attention and a mini- 
mum of water, an acre of Robustus 
will produce annualiy 110 tons of for- 
age and 40 tons of fruit, for the plant 
is a variety of what is commonly 
known as the prickly pear. It is also 
claimed that a ton of the slabs equals 
in nutriment four tons of alfalfa. A 
further claim is that the fruit is not 
only good for the stock but makes the 
best poultry food obtainable. The for- 
age is said to be good tor aairy cattle 
as well as for fattening purposes. 
Much doubt has existed as_ to 
whether cattle will eat cactus unless 
starving. On this point it is said 
that cactus eating is a matter of edu- 
cation with cattle, as olive eating is 
with men. They reject it at first un- 
til taught by hunger to assail it but 
once they try it they soon form such 
a taste for it that they will eat it in 
preterence to hay or grass. The claim 
is made by some persons that when 
cattle eat cactus they will not take on 
flesh, but this contention is based on 
the observation of range men who 
draw their conclusions from the stock 
that is forced by hunger to eat the 
wild and thorny cactus’ until their 
heads and presumably their throats 
are lacerated by the spines and ab- 
noral conditions produced. Burbank 
says a ton of cactus is equal to four 
tons of alfalfa in nutrition and this 's 
one of the things the Desnoyers will 
be able to give definite information 
about in a very few years. If theor- 
ies are correct and one acre can be 
made to produce the equal of 440 tons 
cf alfalfa in a year, or even one-fourth 
of it, one can easily perceive the pos- 
sibilities of the cactus stock farm. 


The theoretical method of stock 
feeding is to turn the cattle into a cac- 
tus pasture: This, however, cannot 
be done until the plants are three 
years old, or the cattle would eat them 
up entirely, destroying the pasture, 
After three years the plants are said 
to develop a bark so tough that the 
cattle cannot eat it, confining their 
grazing to the tender slabs as they de- 
velop. During the three years of 
early growth, the surplus slabs can be 
cut off and carried to the feed lot un- 
less they are needed for planting else- 
where. 


are 


A feature of the planting that is also 
an advantage, is that the cactus is not 
a delicate growth that has always to 
be carefully handled. The method is 
to cut off the surplus slabs and permit 
them to wither in the sun for a week 
before planting so their handling re- 
quires but little more delicacy than 
piling up cord wood. For the planting 
of the pasture lots the rows should 
be 14 to 16 feet apart and the plants 
6 feet apart, that there may he plenty 
of room for the plants to develop and 
also room for the cattle to circulate 
between them while feeding without 
trampling them down. It is claimed 
that if the plants are not cut until the 
third year, under ordinary conditions 
the harvest that year should be 1000 
tons of forage per acre. 


It is estimated that one acre will 
keep 5 head of cattle fat all the time 
and that three bands of feeders can 
be fattened in a year on the same 
acreage, or fifteen head to the acre. 


If one had a section planted to cactus 
he gcould theoretically turn off 9600 
head of fat cattle a year, but suppose 
the theory be discounted 50 per cent 
in actual practice he could still turn 
off a vastly greater number than from 
an alfalfa field of the same size. But 
the greater profit would be found in 
the inexpensiveness of the crop, the 
certainty of the forage supply and the 
fact that a good pasture could be 
maintained in places where there was 
little or no water supply except for 
the cattle. One factor of initial ex- 
pense would be the rabbit fence but 
as the pasture would have to be 
fenced anyhow, the cost of extra rab- 
bit wire ought not to exceed 50 cents 
a rod and once in place it would be 
there permanently. 

The Desnoyers already have two cat 
tle ranges in Sonora, wmwrexico, and 
their ultimate plans are to bring the 
Mexican cattle here for fattening. The 
cactus farm is under the personal sup- 
ervision of one of the younger mem- 
bers of the family who says that he 
never lived outside of a big city until 
a year ago but he would not now ex- 
change his desert home for his former 
abiding places in Los Angeles and St. 
Louis. He loves the pure air and the 
open country even though he did not 
come here for his health, and expects 
to make money init. If all goes weil 
good residence buildings will be 
erected and it will be made the perm- 
anent home of his father’s family. 


In any event the outcome of this 
practical cactus experiment will be 
watched with interest by many. If 
successful it will mean much to the 
cattle business and more to the pros- 
pective stock grower of small meers 
than «ny one else. If these results 
can be obtained on the scale under- 
taken, there will at least be a living 
for almost anybody who can squat on 
a little patch of desert with money 
enough to drill a well, build a fence 
and buy a few cows and chickens. 


10) 


WATER FOR INSPIRATION 


Mcst important recent developments 
by the Inspiration Copper Company 
are the results obtained by the sink- 
ing of a well at the junction of Pinal 
Creek and the Miami wash assuring 
the company of an abundant supply of 
good water. Lane, Boulder and com 
pany of Los Angeles, contractors, sank 
a 24-inch well 110 feet and struck a 
flow of water that rises within 36 feet 
of the surface and by pumping a flow 
of 1750 gallons a minute was obtained. 

That the supply is ample was dem- 
onstrated when after the pumps had 
been kept going for an indefinite time, 
the water in the well was lowered only 
13 feet. 
may be judged when it is realized that 
it will obviate the necessity of pump- 
ing water from the company’s dam be 
low Wheatfields, where it would have 
been necessary to have 
larze pumping plant and wculd have 
entailed a heavy expense of pumping 
the water to the concentrator, a 
tance of nine miles, to an elevation 
above the dam of 600 feet. 


The value of this discovery 


installed a 


dis- 


After this flow of water was struck 
the rig was moved to the Kiser ranch, 
haif a mile farther up the wash, where 
another well is being drilled. 

The railroad at the Inspiration has 
been completed to the concentrator 
site and cars being operated over that 
section. The warehouse at the con- 
centrator for cement and other sup 
plies has also been completed—CGlohe 
Record. 


GOVERNMENT LAND 


Do you want some good Government 
Land—if so, why not acquire title without 
residence, cultivation orimprovement by our 
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FEN S. HILDRETH SCRIP CO. 


Suite 210, Phoenix National Bank Bldg., 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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The Valley Lumber Co. 


SEEDS iit. 
Fruit and T RE ES 


Ornamental 
For Winter and Spring Planting 


Our Sixty-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Nursery Goods and Poultry Supplies 
Sent free on request. 


Hill’s Seed House 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


PETTID’S 
BAKERY 


Phoenix : Arizona 


GRISWOLD, The Bicycle Man 


Sells th 


(RACYCLE 


the hest and easiest 
running wheel on 
earth, and a large 
line leading makes 


"BICYCLES 


the raised tread and 
other tires, for vehicles of all kinds. 


GRISWOLD’S PATENT SOLUTION Stops Leaks and 


Preserves the Tires. 


25-27 E. Adams St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. 
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Auga Caliente Hot 
Springs 
(Continued from page 11) 


end is a cemented open spring, used 
for a drinking fountain. 

The bath houses are thirteen in 
number, some of them being over 
springs of sufficient volume to permit 
their being divided into two or four 
bathing suites, so that about twenty 
people can participate in the baths 
at the same time. Including the 
“campers,” there are from 50 to 75 
daily patrons of the springs in the 
busy season, so that one seldom has 
to wait long for his turn unless he is 
desirous of using some _ particular 
spring, each of them being numbered. 

The temperature of the water in 
different springs varies from 94 de- 
grees to 106 degrees, about what one 


would want for his warm bath at 
home. An analysis of the water made 
at the University cf Arizona shows 


its contents to be as follows: 


Parts in 
100,000 
Sodium chloride (common salt)....32.00 
Sodiumycarbonate see oe ae 5.30 
SOGLIMY SViGatey = = eee. eke 8.02 
Sodium, sulphate (Glauber salts) 15.00 
Potassiiiim "Sulphate pes eee LbT 
Calcium sulphate (gypsum)... 3.95 
Magnesium sulphate (Epsom 
SALS): te Cee eee. Lee 1.62 
Magnesium carbonate ..........--2....- 0.46 
rom asec) Valin aie ee cee 0.30 
68.22 
Ei WING VEO MERE rie | See te trace 
The healing virtues of the water 
are something that must be settled 


by test in each case, though the elect 
can possibly judge something by the 
analysis. The water is soft and is 
unexcelled for drinking purposes. 
Some like it better cold and some like 
it better hot, but presumably it is 
better hot, except for table purposes, 
on the theory that it may lose some 
of its qualities when exposed to the 
air. There is positively no offensive 
taste to it, as is the case with some 
medicinal waters. The practice is to 
drink lots of water all the time, bathe 
daily and sweat copiously, though 
some visitors who come for. short 


ARIZONA 


stays bathe twice daily. The average 
length of stay is two weeks, though 
if oue is severely affected he sltould 
stay for a month and longer if pos- 
sible. If one merely wants a rest and 
rejuvenation of his system, even a 
week is beneficial and will do any 
person good, no matter how well he 
may be. The water is reputed to be 
especially beneficial for blood, skin 
and stomach troubles and for rheu- 
matism of the numberless varieties. 
Many rheumatics aver that at the end 
of the first week they are apparently 
worse than at first, while they are 
getting their joints and muscles 
“broken up,” as it were, and that 
from then on they improve rapidly. 
Not every case is cured, for there is 
no human cure-all, but Agua Caliente 
has many marvelous cures to its 
credit, and there is probably no 
springs resort that is so universally 
recommended by its patrons, or that 
become so widely known with 
such a limited amount of newspaper 
advertising and*so little done to at- 
tracl people from a distance. Only 
the comforts of life could be offered 
at the rates charged, leaving the lux- 
uries of swell appointments to places 
touted for their amusement features, 
rather than physical benefits. An ex- 
pert masseur resides at the springs 
and his services can be secured at 
any time desired. Some believe these 
treatments are as curative as the 
water itself and certainly they are 
effective in many cases. Like any 
similar resort, the waters are con- 
stantly under hard test, for among 
the patrons are always to be found 
chronic sufferers and some who might 
uimost be called professionals, having 
years in traveling from one 


has 


spent 


OH, 


THE LUXURY 


OF A 


MUD FOOT 


BATH. 


ruineral 


spring to another. Among 
them are some who declare that Agua 
Caliente benefits them more than any 
other of Nature’s healing fountains. 

During the past winter season 
there have been from one to half a 
dozen automobiles at the Springs all 
the time, with cars passing almost 
daily on the Overland highway. When 
that shall have become an ocean-to- 
ocean boulevard and the patronage 
Warrants more extensive improve- 
ments, it will become one of the most 
notable stopping places on the great 
cross country thoroughfare. 


Gamp on Lower Oak 
Greek 


(Continued from Page 6) 


wine. Several years ago a party of us 
visited here, and saw peaches, apples, 
plums and other fruit, rotting under 
the trees because Mynherr Schurman, 
was unable to get sufficient help to 
care for all his crops and as wine mak- 
ing was his business, he attended to 
the grapes. 

From Sedona, a farm house, post- 
office, hotel, the camper may travel up 
the long Flagstaff Hill, through the 
Coconino Forest Reserve to Flagstaff 
the Skylight City, Williams, the Grand 
Canyon, and the Hopi Snake dance 
that occurs in August; he may turn 
and go back as he came, or going to 
Pine and Payson, he may visit the 
largest Natural Bridge in the world, 
on top of which a genial Scotch family 
named Goodfellow have a farm and 
orchard. Following this route on his 
way back to the south country in the 
fall, he may stop at Roosevelt Dam 
and finish the home-stretch on a road, 
that like the dam, is a marvel of en- 
gineering skill. 

There is no better, saner, or more 
economical method of taking a vaca- 
tion than to go camping. The won- 
ders of the Grand Canyon; the Petri- 
fied Forest; the strange religious cer- 
emonials of the Northern Arizona In- 
dians; the almost unknown attrac- 
tions of the Arizona Strip so ably de- 
scribed in the diary of Miss Sharlot 
Hall, which has been running as a 
serial in this magazine; the White 
Mountains which are virgin fields for 
the fishermen, described in the Jan- 
uary issue, are all open to the explora- 
tion of the camper. If he wishes the 
exercise of a several hundred mile trip 
followed by a long rest, where there is 
every manner of fruit known to men 
in the temperate region; a little lazy 
hunting for the wild doves, swimming, 
and long, quiet days under green trees 
beside softly singing water, he will 
find Lower Oak Creek a pleasant place 
to re-create work-worn nerves. 

The writer has a word of advice for 
the inexperienced camper. His one 
pest is the fly. Take several rolls of 
mosquito netting, and when the per- 
manent camping place is reached, have 
the handy man of the party put up a 
few poles, cover the top with canvas, 
tack the screen around, improvise a 
door and eat your meals in peace. 


Saving 


IS ONLY A 


Phoenix Real 


Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 


. the board is herewith published, that 


the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 


Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

Jee Se Griftine 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 

Arizona Securities and Investment 
Coy ing 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggies, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 

Jo Cw Ge EH Boon: 

de Abe. iia sa 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 

The Realty Securities Company. 

Thompson-McCandliss Company. 

N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Southwestern Building & Invest- 
ment Company. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Coa. 


Walker Realty Company. 
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Same as spending—But a good deal more 


profitable. 


If you deposit $5.00 every month 


ina Savings Account with us, in ten 
years your account will stand thus; 


Amount deposited - 
Interest earned 


$600.00 
137.43 


To your credit - $737.43 


$1. Is Sufficient To Open An Account. 
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ALMOND BLOSSOMS AND VIEW ON GRAND CANAL, SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA 


the 
Valley Bank 


of PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 


We 
wil 
appreciate 
an 
opportunity 
to 


serve 


you 


MODERN BANKING METHODS 


Here are some figures that tell the story. They are 
taken from .the U. 8. Weather Bureau climatological 
reports for the year 1912, and are typical of any average 


year. 

DAILY MEAN TEMPERATURE 
June July August Sept. 
64% 62 64 63% 
68 61 70 61% 
7(al 51% 681% 61 
70% 581% 69 60% 
73 64 70% 54% 
71% 68 70% 581% 
74 67% 70 60% 
68 67 73 56 
65% 72 71% 54% 
60% 73% 6814 54 
62 72 68% 57% 
65 72% 66 57 
68 6814 65 56 
67 67 66 58% 
66% 70% 64% 5914 
63 75% 65 55 
64% 70 64 59 
61% 70 62 59 
65 7 64 56% 
69 70 68 50 
68 73% 70%: 50% 
671% 70 74 51 
66 71% 69% 58 
681% 68% 66° 51 
69 651% 69 51% 
70% 68 68 48% 
75 64 65% 57% 
Te 66 1033 54% 
6334 68 64% 62% 
641% 6614 64% 60% 
a 6614 64 
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Land Watered from the Roosevelt Reservoir 


The Cream of the Salt River Valley 
Greatest Alfalfa District in World 
It is the Dairy Man’s Paradise 
Information free. Call or address 


Glendale | eer ere 


16 W. Adams St. 
Phoenix 
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Company 


IT’S GOOL AT PRESCOTT 


THE WARM DAYS 
The thermometer registered over 85 only 30 times in the 153 
days; 13 times in June, 8 times in July and 9 times in August. 
It registered over 90 only seven times, as follows: 


95 93 9] 
June 5 June 3 June 4, 27 
July .10 Aug. 8, 21 


THE MODERATE DAYS 


Thus there remain of the 153 days, 123 days when the maxi- 
mum temperature was 85 or less. 


MINIMUM TEMPERATURE 


The minimum temperature during the same period was as 
follows: 

MAY JUNE JULY 
Lowest 27 Lowest 41 Lowest 40 Lowest 48 Lowest 30 
Highest 57 Highest 60 Highest 64 Highest 63 Highest 59 


COOL MOST OF THE TIME 


No matter what the temperature during the mid-day may be, 
cool mornings, evenings and nights are invariable. The very small 
percentage of humidity in the atmosphere insures a summer 
climate apparently ten to twenty degrees cooler than the ther- 
mometer readings would indicate to people living on the coasts 
or at lesser altitude. 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


CLEAR DAYS 


The same reports show that during that period there was an 
average of 23.2/5 clear days per month. If *he partly cloudy 


days are included, it brings the average up to 28.3 / 5. 
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THE HORSE BUSINESS. 


There is no country in the world, 
not even the blue grass section of 
Kentucky, better adapted to the 
raising of fine horses, than the val- 
leys of Arizona. What these condi- 
tions are is an oft told tale and 
though it is worth frequent repeating 
it is not proposed to go into details 
at this time. This mention is merely 
to remind those interested of their 
opportunities. 

That the automobile will eventually 
eliminate the horse is an exploded 
notion. Civilization does not put 
put away one good thing for another. 
It merely accepts the new and retains 
the old, finding in human economy a 
place for all that is worthy. Gas and 
electricity are wonderful in the 
kitchen, but the cook stove remains. 
The bronco and the cayuse may go, 
but the real horse will always be in 
demand. Good horses demand good 
prices today, even though the millions 
invested in automobile transportation 
in a brief period, is the wonder of the 
age. 

The race horse and the roadster 
will always be popular with many, 
the truck horse still has a great work 
to do and there will always be work 
for old Dobbin on the farm. In spe- 
cializing, there is nothing more 
worthy of consideration or for which 
there is a better or more permanent 
demand, than the cavalry horse. In 
this and other nations the govern- 
ments are a perpetual market for 
good horses, bred to meet their re- 


quirements. 
* * * 


KEEP THE GOOD ROADS GOOD 


To keep a road smooth and crowned 
the best method is to drag it with a 
road drag. A road drag is made eas- 
ily with two halves of a log which 
has been split. The log should be 
about 6 or 8 inches in thickness and 
about 6 or 8 feet long. The two 
halves of the log are set 3 feet apart 
with the smooth faces forward and 
upright. They are then fastened to- 
gether with braces set in holes bored 
through the log A pair of horses 
may be used to drag the road and 
are hitched to a chain fastened to the 
front half of the log. The road drag 
should move forward so that it slants 
across the road in such a way that a 
small amount of earth will slide past 
the smooth face of the log toward the 
center of the road, thus forming the 
crown. The edges of the logs wili 
Smooth out the ruts. The best way 
to drag is to begin at the side ditch 
and go up one side of the road, and 
then down the other. In the next 


trip the drag should be started a lit- 
tle nearer the center and the last 
trip over the road the drag may work 
close to the center itself. Small 
ridges of earth will be thrown in the 
horse track and smeared by the round 
side of the log smoothly over the road. 
The smearing of the earth by the drag 
is called “puddling”’ and it tends to 
make the surface of the road smooth 
and water-tight after the sun comes 
out. The road is always dragged 
after it has rained and not when it is 
dry. A good, strong pair of horses 
with a well-built drag can drag about 
3 or 4 miles of road in a day, and it is 
the best way to maintain good roads. 
In every county some farmer along 
each 4 miles of road should own a 
drag and drag the road when it rains, 
and he would always find the road in 
good condition when he goes to mar- 
ket. 
* * * 


JUST ABOUT JUNE 


Neighbor Flanagan of the Parker 
Post is getting into the habit of ush- 
ering in each succeeding month with 
a potpourri of prose and poetry de- 
signed to tell the readers of the Post 
all there is to know concerning the 
astronomy, astrology, meteorology and 
sentiment connected with the respec- 
tive divisions of the calendar. June 
tapped Editor Flanagan’s mental res- 
ervoir for more than a column, which 
begins as follows: 

“June gets its name from Juno, who 
was queen of the gods. It was orig- 
inally the fourth month of the year, 
but this brought matrimony in so 
early that brides complained of the 
cold, and Numa made it the sixth 
month. June has had a great many 
admirers, but none other like Caesar. 
When Caesar’s reign began there were 
29 days in June. He thought there 
ought to be more June days, and 
added one, making it 30. It is as lit- 
tle as we can do on the last day of 
June to think kindly of Caesar, with- 
out whom we were else in July.” 

Dropping into prose rhyme he says: 

“The wedding march from Lohengrin 
will lift its strains upon the air, and 
the fierce man-hater, backing in will 
drag one captive by the hair. The 
widower, with children four, will hide 
them while he finds a mate, the Re- 
noite will yearn for more adventures 
in that blest estate. The golden 
beauty of the wheat will gild the val- 
leys and the hills, and the blithe 
brown thrasher will repeat a few of 
Tetrazzini’s thrills. The festive calf 
will show us what the tango looks like 
out of doors and the hired man wiil 
blow his cot at 4 o’clock to do the 
chores.” 

There is more of it, some of it form- 
ulated after the fashion of real verse 
If the Post man continues his frivol- 
ous practices the Arizona Magazine 
may be called upon to print his poetry 


and thus completely expose him. 
* 2 = 


A GET THERE INDIAN 


The native American is popularly 
accorded a few characteristics that 
are very much to his credit, but thrift 
is not one of them. The following 
true story demonstrates that there 
are exceptional Indians, as there are 
exceptional white men and this par- 
ticular tribesman if born with a white 


skin, would doubtless have made him- 
self felt in the ranks of Big Business. 
Andrew Pancrazi is the hotel keeper, 
postmaster, merchant and _ general 
factotum in the little village of Agua 
Caliente, Arizona. One day an In- 
dian who farms a little patch of 
ground nearby, bought a scythe with 
which to harvest his hay and grain. 
The next day he returned to the store 
having broken the iron band with 
which the blade was attached to the 
snath, and asked the merchant to re- 
pair it. Knowing he had the only 
forge in that section Mr. Pancrazi 
seized the opportunity to pertorm this 
neighborly act and repaired at once 
to the little blacksmith shop, accom- 
panied by the Indian, who during the 
next hour assisted him as much as 
he could in mending the tool, though 
his most important service was in his 
companionship and sociability, while 
the work progressed. 

After the job was finished and the 
scythe was turned over to its owner, 
the Indian continued to linger around 
the place until Pancrazi asked him if 
there was anything else he wanted. 
“Yes”, replied the Indian, “when are 
you going to pay me for helping you?” 

* * * 
DATE CULTURE. 


Date culture in the arid Southwest 
is now recognized as a real industry 
and one that is rapidly growing. 
Many plants are being secured from 
government date orchards, especially 
the one in Tempe, where within a 
few days 170 suckers from the parent 
trees have been shipped to other 
points in Arizona and California. 
Some were sent to the Sacaton Indian 
Reservation where dates are being 
experimented with, and some were 
sent to Indio, the plants including 
about 30 varieties, over 100 varieties 
being cultivated in the Tempe 


orchard. 
* * * 


BUREAU OF MINES. 


With this issue the Arizona Mag- 
azine has established a department to 
be edited by Professor Charles F. 
Willis, who is in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the University of 
Arizona. It is believed this will be- 
come a very instructive feature of 
the magazine, of great value to all 
who are interested in the mining in- 
dustry, furnishing not only entertain- 
ing, but thoroughly dependable infor- 
mation. 

* * * 

There is no influence for the devel- 
opment of any country more effective 
than the power of the press. The 
Arizona Magazine therefore extends 
cordial greetings to the Cochise 
County Weekly Tidings which was 
ushered into the world on May 30 by 
H. M. Calkins and W J. O’Malley. 
Lowell, Arizona, Bisbee’s swell bed 


room, is the home of the Tidings. 
* * * 


Bisbee will celebrate the national 
independence day in a manner befit- 
ting a community which is one of the 
biggest and best known mining camps 
on the globe. There will be drilling 
contests for men and _ contests for 
boys, with the prize money “sizeable” 
enough to be tempting. 


THE COVER PAGE. 


(Etta Gifford Young.) 

In March, 1911, the design appeared 
on the cover page of “Arizona” that 
is repeated this month. So great was 
the demand for this beautiful picture, 
that the edition was exhausted in a 
few days after its issuance and many 
disappointed patrons were unable to 
secure a copy of the periodical. At 
the request of friends, the “Almond 
Blossom” cover is used again and a 
large edition of the magazine will be 
printed. 


In the early months of spring, the 
orchards in the valleys about Yuma, 
Phoenix, Tucson and other towns in 
the lower altitudes of the state, are 
gay with the pink and white flower 
clusters of that queen of edible nuts 
—the almond. 4 

The picture within the garland of 
blossoms is so familiar to local peo- 
ple that they will buy the magazine 
because it depicts a little corner of 
home, but one suspects that the east- 
erner who gazes at it for the first 
time will be a bit surprised to see the 
wide irrigation stream with its mod- 
ern concrete bridge and the automo- 
bile, so typical of present day travel. 
Of this means of locomotion, Arizona 
boasts more vehicles in proportion to 
its population than any state in the 
union, owing probably to three 
causes: its excellent roads, its de- 
lightful climate and the general pros- 
perity of its population. 

* s 2 


TO THE YOUTH OF ARIZONA. 


Every young man and young woman 
in this state who is seeking a higher 
education owes it to himself to write 
a letter of inquiry to Dr. A. H. Wilde, 
president of the University of Art 
zona, before seeking a college home 
elsewhere. There are many valid 
reasons aside from state pride why 
the Arizona University is the best 
school for the young people of Ari- 
zona, and Dr. Wilde will take great 
pleasure in presenting them to all 
who are interested. The university 
management is desirous of placing its 
advantages before prospective stu- 
dents and will give all correspondence 
careful attention. 

* * * 


WILL HELP SOME. 


Effective July 15th, the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific Railroads will 
inaugurate greatly reduced class and 
commodity freight rates between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco and points 


in Arizona and New Mexico. 
ok * * 


Shallu is one of the newer crops in 
this valley that so far as it has been 
experimented with has been making 
good. It is similar to milo maize and 
Kaffir corn, and is among the promis- 
ing summer crops. The local seeds- 
men are prepared to furnish farmers 
with good seed and are encouraging 
them to give this crop a trial. The 
Hill’s Seed House of this city has 
disposed of a considerable quantity of 
it this season, having filled orders not 
only in Arizona, but in the Hawaiian 
Islands and California, and having re- 
ceived inquiries from as far away as 
the Isle of Pines in the West Indies. 


Ask. [727 OsNeA 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 


A Gomfortable Resort Where Swimming Pool, Tennis Gourt, Saddle Ponies, Shade, Running 
Water and Ghicken Dinner Make the Wicked Gease from Troubling and the Weary areat Rest 


By Etta Gifford Young 


the 
tale, 
typi- 
the 


F there is among 
readers of this 
one person so 
cally a son of 
desert that he can 
wander back along 
the dim lit ways of 
memory and find no 
well loved spot 
where the green 

grass grew thick soft and star- 


and 
eyed daisies bent their dainty heads 


to harken to the whisperings of the 


breeze, that one will not appreciate 


that “The Garden of Allah”, or God’s 
Garden, is such another spot as we 
loved in the happy days of childhood, 
or the mating time of youth, when the 
limpid waters of the brook softly 
murmured songs of pleasure in their 
journey toward the sea and the bril- 
liant song birds in their eager flitting 
were but embodied smiles of joy. 
Most older Arizonians are trans- 
planted, but there is danger that the 
little folks, native of this semi-tropi- 
cal portion of the state, whose vaca- 
tions are usually taken on the shores 
of the western sea, will miss the joy 
of the damp, flower-gemmed 
pasture and tree-covered hill- 
sides, known to their parents’ youth. 
To the aid of these kiddies and their 


green, 


lots 


elders, came a man and a woman of 
imagination, who carefully explored 


the old Brill Ranch, near Wickenburg, 
and finding there in a glen among the 
low hills, the bubbling springs, soft!y 
flowing brooks and moist, green turf, 
gay with wild flowers, and festive 
with the tall pennants of the ecat-tail, 
they called it the “Garden of Allah’’ 
and hastened to add such luxuries and 
man may presume to 
add to the comforts provided by na- 
ture for the entertainment of man. 


necessities as 


There are 960 acres in the holdings 
of Dr. John 8S. Sanger, a retired physi- 
cian of New York City anu an ex-go!d 
hunter of the Klondike. They lie 
fallow along four miles of that hit 
and miss river, the Hassayampa, but 
on the Sanger property, the water is 
always to be seen, for here 26 flow- 
ing springs add their volume to the 


stream, so that it does not sink into 


the sand. 
Many acres of this land are being 


dead and small timber, 


fields 
growth of alfalfa, which will be irri- 
gated by a gravity ditch, at small cost. 
Two carloads of wooa a week sent to 
the Phoenix market, is the present 
output of the workers, yet none of 
the large trees are sacrificed, fcr Mr. 
Sanger and his wife, who is an active 
participant in affairs, are beautifying 
a garden as well as preparing a hay 
field. 


cleared of 


to provide for a luxuriant 


“Casa Contenta”, and the Pioneer Cottonwood, 18 Feet 


Around the Base. 


In the Greenwood Beside Still Water 


A portion of the new automobile 


road leading from Hot Springs June- 
tion to the Garden oi Allah and on to 
Wickenburg. passes along the river, 


through these trees, which are left in 
such a way that the vista of green 
fields, sparkling water and tall trees 
remind one of an eastern lane. This 
road shortens the distance between 
these points just half, and was built 
by the Sangers in conjunction with 
the county supervisors. 

The old house of adobe which deco- 
rated the Brill homestead for many 
years, standing under the high, wide 
branches of a pioneer cottonwood 18 
feet about the base, has been careful- 
ly replastered inside and out, reno- 
vated in every way possible to make 
it comfortable and convenient and 
will serve as headquarters for the 
famous chicken dinners prepared 
every Sunday for cottagers staying 
on the place and visitors who motor 
down from Phoenix, hungry from a 
three-hour run. In order to properly 
care for the appetites of the wayfarers 
who are coming in increasing num- 


Two 
Buds 
In the 
Berry 
Patch. 


bers, as they learn of this beautiful 
spot so accessibly located, there are 
600 
course of erection, all the way from 


at present some chickens in 


the brocder to the frying pan. 
Six or eight cottages also in various 
stages of construction, will house the 


more permanent guests. One cabin 


will be of cottonwood logs, well 


chinked with mud and adorned with 
a fireplace where the lucky cottager 
who succeeds in renting it, may re- 
main well into the autumn entertain- 
ing his less fortunate companions, 
around his “ain fire side.” The logs 
are cut and piled along the bank of 


the brook, where the finished houses~ 


stand and where others will be built. 
They are arranged with screened 
porches and overlook the swimming 
pool which will extend for five hun- 
dred feet back along a small brook, 
the waters being deepened, widened 
and kept in bounds by the high, steep, 
tree-topped banks on either side and 
a cement dam, now under construc- 
tion, below. 
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One of the Cottages. 


Back of “Casa Contenta,’” where a 
large, modern hotel will eventually be 
built, are the tennis courts, to furnish 
exercise and entertainment to the 
guests stopping in the Garden of Allah 
during the cool weather of autumn 
and winter. 

In the corral are 
die ponies awaiting the wanderer 
who wishes to climb up out of the 
Garden to Sunset Point, where there 
is a gorgeous view of Old Sol slip- 
ping to his slumbers under the canopy 
of night; or, he may explore the mys- 
terious windings and deep rocky pit 
of ‘White Owl Roost’; coo in ‘“Lov- 
er’s Cove”, or going in another direc- 
tion, visit the home of the ancient 
prospector who had a neat way of 
outwitting his Apache enemies by dis- 
appearing through a loose flag in his 
stone floor and calmly meandering 
through a mountain to safety, thus 
reaching the end of the tunnel with 
his scalp lock still anchored. 

Among the pleasantest features of 
this resort, are the rides and drives, 
that may be taken on roads that fol- 
low mountain, mesa or river. There 


several  sad- 


Saddle Pony Cavalcade. 
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is shade or sun, cozy nooks for a pic- 
nic luncheon or breezy points 

fine the purest of 
are premiums awarded 


where 
views and 
the 
climber. 

A spring, rising in a palm-thatched 
inilkhouse, flows among the 


ozone 
the 


cans of 
sweet milk, rich cream, butter firkins 
and buttermilk with its tiny globules 
of golden fat, and continuing on irri- 
gates the trees in the yard below the 
dwelling. 


A large garden below the house, ona 
plot of ground recovered from a virgin 
field of wild with white 
blossoms, furnishes the table with the 
during 


frass gay 
vegetables 
Two gen- 

planted 


most succulent of 
the round of 
erous strawberry 
during the early spring, have already 


the seasons. 

patches 
provided desserts on several occa- 
sions and the occasions will increase 
as Nature and the hired get to 


work in real earnest. 


man 


Scene on the New Highway Across the Garden. 


Among these trees, mostly of cot- 
tonwood, are figs and apricots in bear- 
ing and the most magnificent palms in 
Arizona. The latter are of the fan 
variety and stand as high as the tall- 
est cottonwoods on the place, their 
huge boles ending far above the earth 
in green, spiked fronds. These 
palms owing to their location so close 
to the river and the protection of ad- 
jacent trees, were scarcely touched 
by the heavy frosts of last winter, 
and are not unsightly and yellow as 
are so many of the local trees. 


The living room of the olJd house 
now used by the Sangers and their 
guests, is about 30 feet long and 14 
feet wide, screened at the ends which 
are hung inside with real fishnet, 
artistically draped. The piano cCar- 
ries many of the latest song hits, sev- 
eral of which were written by Albert 
H. Fitz, brother of the hostess and 
author of “Hello, Mr. Moon Man,” 
“The Honeysuckle and the Bee’ and 
other catchy melodies. The _ walls 
bear many mementoes, in _ photos, 


paintings, skins, and curios, of the 


Cottages in Course of Erection. 


Sangers’ sojourn in Alaska. Mrs. 


Sanger, who as BE. Fitz, 


United 


Frances 


served as States deputy re- 
corder under Judge Ferguson, in the 
stirring days of 


the early nineties, 


will be remembered by readers of met- 
ropolitan papers of that period, as an 
intrepid, intelligent little woman with 
a genius for business affairs. 

It is the dream of the builders to 
make the “Garden” an oasisinthe des- 
ert, where Phoenicians and inhabitants 


of near-by towns will spend Sunday or 


the week end at any season of the 
year; where mothers and their chil- 


dren will come for a summer outing; 
the little ones can splash in the brook, 
ride the ponies or play while mother 
rests, in a climate 20 degrees cooler 
than that of the capital city, yet father 
can visit them at the cost of three dol- 
lars or less and a couple of hours’ ride: 


a place where travelers from other 
states may rest and recuperate during 
the long sunny days of an Arizona 
winter. All will be welcomed, fed 
on fruits, vegetables, chickens, dairy 
products and home cooking, at a 
reasonable price, until the fame of the 
Garden of Allah, and the Casa Con- 
tenta has gone abroad in the land, and 
attracted the weak, the weary, the 
restless and the sightseer, ail but the 
person with the infectious or contag- 
ious disease; to him, poor unfortun- 
ate, the gates are barred—for the saf- 
ety of his brothers. 


MATTHEW THIRTEEN 


(By GERTRUDE E. LEWIS) 


(The following poem is responsive to verses written by Charlotte 


H. Gardner, and published 
Magazine.—Hditor. ) 


in the February 


issue of the Arizona 


Softly lapping water of the honored inland sea, 

List’ning men and women of an olden day when He, 

Sitting calmly near them in the bark, Eternal Truth, 
Living Scripture, taught them—O the multitude uncouth!— 
Veiling Revelation in the simple stories told: 

Sowing irrespective of the shallow soil or mold 

Yielding earthly failure or a fruitage-love to God. 

Seeding wheat by daytime, in the night to common sod 
Darkly falls the darnel; with the true the false unfolds. 
Swiftly comes the harvest! All His mandates He upholds. 
Tiny grain of mustard as a tree becomes at last, 

Shelt’ring birds of omen, an apostate nature vast! 

Pharisaic leaven in a ferment interrupts 

Teaching “Truth’s a Progress!”’ and the Hope of Life corrupts, 
Permeating measures of the corn of wheat, the bread 


Living, everlasting! 


In the house He further led, 
Closer drew disciples to the gates of Paradise 
Showing hidden treasure in the field, and Sacrifice! 
Seeking lovely jewels and for ONE exchanged His all! 
Letting down the dragnet in the sea, and Satan’s caul— 
Blinding, luring logic—is the catch with Faith, and see! 
Right and Wrong develop in the world by His decree, 


Pending consummation of the Age. 


His love to man— 


Hark’ning, heeding human—opportunity to scan 

Satan’s ruling power in the van of world-events 

Searing ALL with sorrow till he’s checked as Man repents. 
Seething, restless nations as the sea He thus foretold, 
Separating angels on the Age’s shore, Behold! 

Growing on together in the garden, flower, thorn, 

Peering thro’ the tangle for the Coming Kingdom morn! 
Bonnie, lapping water of the limpid Galilee, 

Laving Highest Heaven and Immortality! 
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RELIEF GOLD MINE 


Once more the Relief Gold mine, 25 
miles northwest of Phoenix is coming 
to the front as a producer after sev- 
eral years of hard sledding due to the 
impossibility of raising sufficient 
funds for operation. The mine was 
well developed some years ago and 
equipped with a roller plant with 
which considerable gold was taken 
out but the plant was too small and 
paid but little more than the cost of 
its operation, considerable values be- 
ing lost in the tailings. After many 
tests it was demonstrated that not 
only the tailings but the ore would 
yield readily to the cyanide process. 
Sufficient capital was secured to put 
up a cyanide plant and operations on 
the tailings were begun about six 
weeks ago. Twenty-five tanks of 
tailings was worked during the first 
month and an $1800 bar of bullion has 
just been sent to the mint, as the pro- 
ceeds of the first clean-up. ites 
figured that $2.12 per ton 
cured from the tailings worked. that 


were Se- 


being about 80 per cent of the values 
shown in the assays. By the time 
the tailings dump has been reduced 
it is confidently believed sufficient 
money will have been’ secured to 
equip the plant for working new ores 
in a quantity that will make it a prof- 
itable undertaking. It has been 
demonstrated that the ores will go at 
least $6.50 per ton higher than the 
tailings which will of course greatly 
increase the proceeds of the plant. 
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ARIZONA 


A GONFLIGT OF CALLS 


By Miss Erin R. Morrison 


(Miss Erin R. Morrison, the 

writer of this story, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert E. Morrison of Pres- 
cott, is a native of Arizona, a gradu- 
ate of the Arizona schools and St. 
Joseph’s Academy at Prescott, and 
will this month complete her four 
year’s course at Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. Her story is based 
upon incidents and tradition of which 
she learned last August on an over- 
land trip from Prescott to Oraibi, and 
the Hopi reservation, where she wit- 
nessed the flute dance, two snake 
dances and other dances of the tribes- 
men.—Hditor.) 
HE water proposition 
is. getting to be a 
serious question, isn’t 
rh eect 

At the sound of the 
voice the renowned 
artist, who had been 
bending over his 
campfire, stood erect 
and glanced around 
spoken. Seeing only 


to see who had 
a little group of Indian children and 
a tall “buck” standing near, he looked 
behind him to discover who had pro- 
nounced such a perfectly English 
sentence, 

“T am afraid that we will not have 
it in sufficient quantity to supply the 
needs of all the visitors.” 

The artist stared in blank astonish- 
ment as he finally perceived that the 
Indian buck was the one who had 
spoken. Throwing back his head, a2 
merry laugh tinged with irony broke 
the stillness. 

“Really, young man, I had no idea 
that you Indians spoke such good Eng- 
lish. Such a joke to startle me so!” 

He laughed again, but did not at- 
tempt to continue the conversation 
overtured by the Indian, altnough his 
artist's eye appreciated the bronzed 
beauty of the figure before him. Kane- 
joni, the Indian, wheeled around and 


walked towards the village, Oraibi, 
the oldest and largest of the Hopi vil- 
lages, that stood glorified on her high 
mesa. The last struggling rays of the 
sun had spent their final labor in gild- 
ing her gray walls and turning into 
scarlet the whiteness of her cliffs. A 
few of the rays would seem to have 
been distracted in their work and had 
filled the desert below with blotches 
of red and yellow. Kanejoni stood a 
minute and mused on the scene. Sud- 
denly his eyes filled with a look of 
haunted longing and fear as the song 
of the Indian boys with the beating 
of their tom-tom came as if to com- 
plete the harmony of wild beauty with 
its sound. 

“And such is my first evening home 
from Carlisle,’ he muttered aloud, ‘a 
man, though white yet perhaps not so 
educated as I am, laughs in scorn at 
my English. Those drums arouse too 
many dreams and ambitions stifled in 
the routine of Christian schools and 
colleges. All during the ride from 
Flagstaff, during those long ninety 
miles the desert began to call. The 
coolness of the morning among the 
cedars, the noonday heat in the bar- 
ren sands, surrounded by mesas, the 
long, languid afternoon —all seemed 
to blot the past out of my mind, leay- 
ing utter contentment with the undis- 
turbed land of my fathers.” 


He walked slowly over to where the 
boys were singing. They were seated 
on an old “kiva” and were surround- 
ed by a little gathering of visitors 
who had come from far and near to 
witness the ancient ceremony of the 
Snake dance which was to take place 
ina few days. He perceived two of 
the singers to have peen former 
students at Carlisle. A wild desire 
entered his mind to be garbed as they 
in soft moccasins, loose shirts and 
trousers of calico, and to be chanting 
Litanies to the God of the Night. 
However, the habits of more recent 
years conquered and he went brood- 


Hopi Snake Dance. 


ingly up the path worn in the stone 
by the bare feet of the Hopis for cen- 
turies. 

“Moqui, moqui,’ he murmured; 
“yes, dead, but how peacefully so,” as 
he entered the village, where all was 
silent for the night. 

“Why are there so many vacant 
houses in the village?” asked a girl of 
her guide as she was viewing Oraibai 
for the first time. It was the morn- 
ing of the ceremony preliminary to 
the Snake Dance and the Antelope 
Dance, and about two hundred visit- 
ors were camped in the valley in the 
little settlement of traders and gov- 
ernment employees. Kanejoni_ sat 
on the steps of his father’s house 
gazing moodily at them as_ they 
thronged through the village. He did 
not hear the answer given by the 
guide to the girl, but it led to his 
asking a boy standing near to tell 
him about the feud that half depopu- 
lated Oraibai. He had not been 
home in eight years and had only 
heard faint rumors of it. 

“It was as it had been ordained by 


Hopi 


Cere- 


monials. 


the gods,” the boy spoke in his native 
language with its soft, restful accent. 
“From the time we were born we 
were told that the time would come 
when one part of the village would 
rise against the other and they would 
be driven out. They told us, too, that 
a great gap would appear in the val- 
ley, the earth, taking the example of 
those who dwelt on it, would form an 
immense arroyo. We boys doubted; 
we were peaceful people, and fer hun- 
dreds of years the valley had been 
without a wash to drain its waters. 
But the time came. Old Mohacewa 
resented the white people who came 
to teach us to read and write English. 
“Why should we not be taught to read 
and write our own language? Why 
should we be dictated to about our 
religious rituals which had been fol- 
lowed through numerous generations?’ 
Thus he argued. He urged us to take 
what was of benefit to our people but 
not to send our children to schools 
where they would forget their religion 
and be accursed in the eyes of the 
gods.” 

“Yes, I remember how bitter he was. 
And then what happened?” 


“Some listened to him. Others re- 
fused to do so, among whom was your 
father, the chief of the village. Dis- 
sension followed upon dissension and 
we prepared for battle, as one faction 
or the other would have to leave. We 
collected guns stealthily, but the sol- 
diers came and took them away, so we 
fought with our fists, and old Moha- 
cewa with his followers was forced 
to the farthest side of the mesa. 
There they built a village, which is 
called Hotteville. We who stayed at 
Oraibai were sent to school, but the 
soldiers had to be called out to com- 
pel those at Hotteville to do so.” 


“Old Mohacewa and my father al- 
ways disagreed, I remember.” 


“One day we boys went in the val- 
ley to herd our horses. I was going 
at full speed when suddenly my horse 
quivered and stopped short on the 
bank of a great break in the earth. 
The prophecy had been fulfilled.” 

‘Yes, I saw it as I came from Flag- 
staff yesterday, but had forgotten the 
prophecy. Do you think it was the 
work of the gods?” 

“Oh, yes, we do not doubt any more. 
The break commenced four years ago 
and is steadily growing, washing the 
waters of the valley into the lower 
mesas.” 

“Representing the gap between the 
Christian and the Indian reasoning 


ee ee eee eee 


that can never be bridged over,” 
Kanejoni thought to himself. But 
aloud he asked, ‘““‘Where is the beauti- 
ful little squaw, the daughter of old 
Mohacewa who went to college in 
Colorado? Did she stay out in the 
world of the white man or did she 
return to Hopiland? Their vacant 
house across the way reminded me of 
her. She was very pretty when I 
left.” 


“And prettier now,’ answered the 
boy, with a ring in his voice. “She 
eame back from college, but followed 
the voice of her father, and is now 
dressed in the Hopi squaw dress at 
Hotteville.” 

“Following, perhaps, the insistent 
call of the desert, of the peaceful life, 
of the drums in the silent night,” sai% 
Kanejoni to himself, bitterly; and 
leaving the boy he wandered down to 
the settlement. 


The day was well spent, but all was 
alive near a kiva in the center of a 
courtyard in the village. The visitors 
were standing around in expectation 
and curiosity. The Indians in their 
gayest costumes of  bright-colored 
calico and velveteen sat on the 
porches and roofs of the houses with 
the bluest of blue skies for their 
background. All were watching < 
kiva on whose ladder there hung the 
red signal of sacredness. A hush of 
expectancy and reverence fell over 
the crowd as the priests belonging to 
the Antelope tribe went through the 
preliminary motions of the dance. 
Kanejoni stood ix motionless fascina- 
tion as the half-forgotten, low, monot- 
onous chanting of the priests began. 
The same dull longing that appcered 
regularly ever since he had returned 
home half stifled him as he beheld 
his father in absolute fearlessness 
place a snake in his mouth and go 
through the sacred notions of the 
dance. Before the end of the cere- 
mony it would seem that the cal of 
the desert and tradition would con- 
quer his educated instincts. 

The Snake Dance had begun the 
next day. Dame Rumor had worked 
overtime all morning, and already the 
visitors were straining their eyes to 
distinguish the Carlisle graduate who 
was said to have renounced Christian 
ity the night before in the presence 
of all the Antelope and Snake clans. 
Eagerly they listenea to the discon- 
nected story of how he had been given 
permission to enter the dance next 
day. The long line of priests, six- 
teen in number, left the kiva and 
came in graceful stateliness before 
the altar of cottonwood branches 
erected to hold the snakes. Each 
stamped on a board before the shrine 
as they formed into two lines facing 
each other. At one end Kanejoni 
stood holding a bag of sacred meal. 
At the end of the opposite line were 
two boys of three and four years, 
respectively. With intertwined arms 
the lines started the monotonous 
chanting of the Litany to the God of 
the Snakes who had saved them once 
from the ravages of the reptiles and 
would do so again at their pleadings. 
Slowly they swayed back and forth 
during the recital of the prayer. The 
spectators’ were struck dumb by the 
utter sincerity and gravity of the cere- 
mony. Kanejoni stumbled on the half- 
forgotten words. 


Then a change came. Three pairs 
of the priests stood directly before 
the shrine. Four took their places 
at the corners of the spectators. One 
of the chosen pairs thrust his hand 
into the shrine and drew forth a rat- 
tler four or five feet long and placed 
it in his mouth after it had been 
sprinkled with the sacred meal and 
water. Wit hits head close to his 
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cheek he made a circle, chanting 
while his companion rubbed the snake 
with a feather. The other chosen 
pairs did the same. After the circle 
had been completed the snake was let 
go. It coiled and tried to strike, it 
was again sprinkled with water and 
straightened out as the priest stroked 
it with a feather so as to enable him 
to toss it in the air and to catch it 
close to ics head as it fell. This was 
performed with all the sixty-five 
snakes until all the Dancers, including 
the baby boys, of the 
reptiles. 


held several 


Two women now made their way into 
the crowd and formed a circle of 
sacred meal and the snakes were 
thrown into it in a writhing, hissing 
mass. They were then _ hurriedly 
picked out and the priest rushed to 
the four corners of the mesa to set 
them loose in the desert below to 
bring their message to the gods. Kane- 
joni picked his up fearlessly, still 
under the religious spell of fervor. He 
ran through a narrow alley into a 
street. He was out-distanced by the 
priests and stopping an instant met 
the brown eyes of a girl who was gaz- 
ing at him in open-eyed wonder. 


paya, are you happy?” 

“Yes, happy and at peace.” 

“And no desire to return to the 
world of the Whites?” She shook her 
head, but continued to gaze into his 
eyes as if seeking to read what had 
been there whenever she glanced to- 
ward him that afternoon. They had 
written to each other while at school, 
but since she had returned to Hopi- 
land they had not done so. The ques- 
tioning deepened into tenderness as 
suddenly he held out his arms and 
Numpaya the beautiful found true 
happiness in their shelter. 

“O! Wonderful one, Lolamai, Lola- 
mai,’ he murmured in the soft ca- 
dences of his Indian tongue. Finally 
she drew out to the edge of the circle 
of his arms and whispered. “Dear one, 
all must be done according to our cus- 
toms. It will be so hard to gain our 
parents’ consent.” 

Lifting her face to his, she slipped 
into the night. As Kanejoni rode 
hemeward he knew that the last call 
of the Land of Romance, his Hopi- 
land, had been answered, 

All the next day he dreamed of her, 
but knew that according to the cus- 
toms to which they had renewed their 
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destruction to her ancient walls, You 
did well, my son, to come back to the 
traditions of your people and thus 
honor Oraibai, you will not bring dis- 
honor on her by marrying the daughter 
of her enemy.” 

“Wather, it must be so,” and he 
turned quickly and walked to the edge 
of the cliff and read the little note. 

“Dearest one, I, Numpaya, daughter 
of Payamuya, the wife of Mohacewa, 
ask you, according to our customs, to 
be my husband. On the ride to Orai- 
bai I will place new stones on the 
Monument of Prayer-stones asking 
the gods to make me worthy of your 
love and to appease our parents. Go- 
ing back I shall place others asking 
that they take care of you until you 
come to accept Numpaya as your 
wife.” 

The old struggle of enmity raged in 
the two villages. Mohacewa declar- 
ing that naught of good could be born 
to the chief who was _ friendly to 
whites.” Finding it impossible to con- 
vince his father, Kanejoni resolved to 
go to Mohacewa. He had played at his 
door as a child and had learned from 
him the first mystic rites of priest- 
hood. He was met with a stern cold- 


“Kanejoni,” she cried, and with 
echoing excitement he answered, 
“Numpaya, the beautiful.” But re- 


membering he sped on to catch up 
with the priests. 

All during the later ceremonies of 
the Purification, her face was before 
him. The same face he had loved as 
a boy with now the features of near- 
womanhood. 

Two days after, another Snake 
Dance was held at Hotteville. Kane- 
joni went against the wishes of his 
father, hoping to see Numpaya. His 
ride was. successful and all during the 
dance he sat with his eyes rivited 
upon her until she answered his gaze. 
He searched for her in the crowd after 
the ceremonies and had given up in 
despair and had mounted his pony 
when the lithe figure of a girl came out 
of the dusk toward him. He thrilled 
with joy as he saw it was she. He 
leaped from his saddle. 

“Welcome home, Kanejoni,’ she 
cried in English, “and welcome back 
to the traditions of your people from 
which you must never depart.” 

“No, Numpaya, I have come back, 
the call of the desert deafened all of 
the Christian voices. And you, Num- 


Another Dancing Scene 


allegiance she must make her proposal 
before he would see her again, The 
following morning he tenderly picked 
up a bowl of meal that had been left 
on his doorstep during the night as a 
token that a Hopi maid had chosen 
him to be her husband. Folded in 
the meal was a note, which he thrust 
in his pocket before he called his 
father. 

“So the daughter of Solamavi, the 
head of the Antelope Priests of Orai- 
bai has asked you in marriage. You 
indeed will be happy. Oh, son of the 
chief of his people.” 

“No, father, she has not honored 
me in such a manner. This bowl was 
placed here by Numpaya, the daughter 
of Mohacewa, whom I loved as a child, 
was a friend to as a boy, and now 
worship as a man.” 

“The old man’s countenance dark- 
ened, and if possible the wrinkles 
deepened in his bronzed brow. “Ah, 
it can not be so. Your father and 
Mohacewa are in conflict as two 
thunder clouds.” 

“Yes, but do you not think that our 
leve might overcome that?” 

“Never could the chief of Oraibai 
be friendly to one who has brought 


ness, nevertheless. 

“You will be as truly ouccasts as the 
two albinos in yonder house if you dis- 
obey our commands,” muttered the old 
buck in a rage. 

“Numpaya,” he called, “come bear 
witness, I forbid you to marry this 
man. Go into your father’s house 
obedient.” 

Something that she read of hope in 
Kanejoni’s eyes caused her to obey. 
He reached out his hand, ostensibly 
to clasp hers in parting. Inside the 
house Numpaya hurriedly read a piece 
of paper he had slipped into her hand. 

“T am afraid that they will not 
change their decisions. If you love 
me, my dear one, meet me at dawn 
tomorrow at the Monument of Prayer- 
stones. We will ride to Tolchaco and 
be married, Kanejoni.” 

The sun had been in bitter conflict 
with the thunder clouds as it tried to 
escape below the horizon when the 
lovers reached the ridge of the last 
mesa overlooking Tolchaco, the Para- 
dise of the Desert, where there was a 
Mission. The white cliffs of the mesas 
and the white earth of the desert re- 
flected the angry colors of the conflict. 


(Continued on page 17.) 


LARGE part of south- 
ern and western Ari- 
zona, i. e., the coun- 
ery lying at lower al- 
titudes, enjoys ‘two 
entirely different 
growing seasons with- 


in a twelve- mont! 
period. The climatic 
conditions during 


these two seasons are wholly differ- 
ent, and hence many people meet with 
failure in growing the less hardy 
flowers and similar introduced plants, 
because of the wrong selection of var 
ieties that are adapted for growth at 
these periods. This difference in the 
seasons is largely one of temperatures, 
though light, humidity and eyapora- 
tion are also important factors. Leas: 
therefore, not an easy maiter for “he 
planter, and particularly the new set- 
tler to understand. To add to the dif- 
ficulty, in the same country within a 
range of fifty or one hundred mileg, 
one meets with the most diverse grow- 
ing conditions. These climatic dif- 
ferences exist for the most part by 
virtue of altitudes, or distance above 
sea-level. Below altitudes of 3,000 
or 3,500 feet, the summer temperatures 


are relatively high, while the winter 
temperatures are very mild, so that 


by inteiligent choice a succession of 
plants can be grown in the vegetable 
and flower gardens throughout the 
year. As opposed to this at altitudes 
above 4,000 feet or thereabouts, there 
is for the most part but one growing 
period «nnually, namely, a long sum 
mer season which resembles closely 
the growing seasons of the milder 
central states, except, of course, that 
the rainfall and humidity are much 
In this latter country, naturally, 
the hardier flowers grow and blossom 
in the spring, and the tenderer ones 
in the summer, just as they do “back 
Sas Not so, however, in the pact 
of Arizona where the altitudes are low 
and the summer temperatures high. 


less. 


A careful study of the behavior of 
our native plant lite tea the 
to appreciate early the effects ol 
these differences of climate on culti- 
vated plants. At the lower altitudes 
there is a winter and spring type of 


writer 


Somewhat Re- 


Flowers 
duced. These Are Improved Strains 
of One of Our Native Species. 


Gaillardias 


ARIZONA 


SOME SUCCESSFUL FLOWERS FOR 
SUMMER GARDENS 


Written for the Arizona Magazine By Prot. J. J. Thornber, Botanist : 
of the University of Arizona 


native vegetation which is wholly dif- 
ferent in character and growth from 
the vegetation of the summer season. 
As concerns this, it is well known to 
most of us that cultivated plants gTrow- 
ing well during our winter and spring 
months are seldom able to even main- 
tain themselves in the summer season, 
to say nothing of growing. In fact 
most annuals of this class die at the 
beginning of the dry, hot fore-summer, 
while the hardier perennials make lit- 
tle growth even with moderate irriga- 
tion. 

Witness, for example, the fruitless 
attempts to grow such plants as 
sweetpeas, ten-weeks_ stock, candy- 
tuft or California poppies at our lower 
altitudes in the summer time, while 
all these varieties flourish during the 
winter and spring months. The re- 
verse is likewise true for such vari- 
eties as grow best during hot weather. 
Seldom can such plants live through 
even a mild winter season on account 
of their tenderness to frost. Those 
plants which blossom and mature 
seeds at our lower altitudes during 
the late winter and spring months 
might well be called cool weather 
plants; in seed catalogues they are 
termed hardy annuals. On the other 
hand, plants which flourish during 
hot weather may be called hot weath- 
er plants. They are the tender an- 
nuals of seedsmen. 


The writer frequently receives let- 


Verbena Flowers Somewhat Reduced. 
They Come in Many Shades, and 
Are Favorite Suminer Flowers. 


ters from interesting correspondents 
who describe in detail their failures at 
growing flowers under Arizona con- 
ditions. In nearly every mstance, 
they are attempting to grow cool 
weather flowers in hot weather and 
hot weather flowers in cool weather. 
The writer confesses to having made 
this same mistake some ten years 
ago. In testing several strains of 
seeds of the opium puppy, a cool 
weather species, the seeds were sown 
in April and May, when they should 
have been sown in September and 
October. Naturally no growth re- 
sulted, and the writer was perplexed 
to know why opium poppies would not 
grow here. The following year, splen- 
did beds of this flower were observed 


A Fine Bed of Verbenas. 


With Suita ble Culture this Plant Blossoms Much 


of the Year. 


about Tucson in full bloom in March, 


some of the specimens growing in fact 
without cultivation. Thus it is seen 
that there is a very close relation 
between the season and the plants 
that can ke grown successfully. 


The list of flowers for growing dur- 
ing the summer time at our lower alti- 
tudes is not as large nor as fine, un- 
fortunately, as that for the winter and 
spring season. It includes such weil- 
known plants as globe amaranths 
with their pink, white and yellow 
clover-like heads, several varieties of 
cockscomb, only occasionally seen 
now, the somewhat taller and more 
graceful prince’s feather of the same 
family, the showy marvel of Peru or 
four o’clock with its gay and often var- 
iegated colors, white-flowered nico- 
tianas, fragrant and ever pleasing 
petunias, also bold flowered zinnias in 
many shades, formerly called “youth 
and old age” because of the presence 
of the old, faded flowers among the 
young ones. Besides these there is 
the tall Cosmos, a favorite autumn 
flower with summer blooming strains, 
and numerous summer chrysanthe- 
mums, French marigolds, bright col- 
ored garden sunflowers, gaillardias 
and calliopsis. China asters also 
should not be overlooked, as they grow 


Gaillardias on the University Grounds. 


in all shades and colors, nearly ap- 
broaching chrysanthemums in size. 
cr foliage and clump effects castor 
beans are superb, particularly the tall, 
stately, bronze-leaved varieties. Among 
climbers may be mentioned hyacinth 
and scarlet runner beans, which are 
splendid summer growers, also cyp- 
ress and manetta vines, scarlet, blue, 
white, and royal-purple morning glor- 
ies, and the balsam apple with its del- 
icate green foliage and deep orange 
fruits. The lowly Alternanthera may 
be used to weave a carpet of many 
hues for edging purposes. 


Along with the above, nearly all of 
which are annuals, may be noted a 
few hardy perennials of merit. These 
include verbenas and lantanas in 
practically every color, white and rose 
fairy lilies (Xephyranthes), cannas 
which have few equals for color and 
foliage effects, and chrysanthemums, 
easily the queen of our autumn flow- 
ers; also asparagus and lavender for 
decorative qualities and fragrance. To 
these may also be added such hardy 
perennial herbaceous climbers as the 
wellknown Maderia vine, the showy, 
tall-climbing moon-flower, and the 
purple-flowered evergreen morning 
slory. 

(Continued on page 15.) 


Empress Candytuft in the Fore- 


ground, and Rocket Larkspur in the Rear, the Two Latter Soring 


Bloomers. 
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UBSOILING! Is that 
a new term to you— 
perhaps it is in the 
manner in which it 1s 
applied here. When 
the statement is made 
that farming in the 
Salt River Valley 1s 
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NOX NSS: and early experimen- 


tal state, it will in all probability pro- 
voke the satire of a good many of the 
oldtime farmers in the Valley—never 
theless, I do not believe the statement 
is in any sense a distortion of the 
truth when applied as a whole. I do 
not wish to be understood as stating 
that all farmers in the Valley come 
under this caption, for there are a 
number of decidedly progressive 
farmers who are aciually doing things 
—but I do believe the above state- 
ment applies to the majority of the 
farmers. The former universal idea 
that the continuous application of our 
rich-in-silt water in conjunction with 
the exceptional fertility of the soil 
and our vast present sunshin.e will 
produce myriads of crops, is rapidly 
being shelved to open tne way for 
more modern methods, such as the 
more scientific application of irriga- 
tion water—the tilling of the soil— 
renovating of alfalfa fields, etc., etc. 
It is true that the yields actually 
produced even under the old crude 
methods have been such as to create 
a feeling of skepticism in the minds 
of readers in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and other middle western states, and 
perhaps construed as the creation of 
a mind affected by the traditional 
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Stacking Hay in the 


heat of the Arizona climate. How- 
ever, with new progressive ideas— 
better implements—more systematic 
application of the irrigation water, 
etec., ete., I firmly believe our produc- 
tion can be increased to a point 
where the “apparently exaggerated” 
yields of yesterday will be considered 
small and of little moment. 

The writer is a firm believer in in- 
tensive cultivation. Having been 
raised on a farm in the cornbelt and 
for several years having lived on a 
farm where thirty-four hundred acres 
of corn was planted annually under 
the most modern methods—the ground 
first being carefully prepared—every 
acre of corn being cultivated from 
four to six times, depending upon the 
season and weather conditions— 
where the seed was specially selected 


ARIZONA 


SUBSOILING--A PRACTIGAL TEST 


How a Salt River Valley Farmer Induced Nature 
to ‘‘Do Her Durndest”’ 


and cared for—systematic system of 
crop rotation maintained, etc., etc., 
enabled the writer to draw his own 
comparisons between the 3400 acres 
handled under conditions above refer- 
red to, and the neighboring farms 
whose owners and operators followed 
other methods and_ scoffed at the 
methods applied on the larger farm. 

When I came to the salt River 
valley several years ago, I decided to 
be a RANCH OWNER—two years ago 
I purchased forty acres in the desert 
state, which I immeuiate:y vegan im- 
proving. The first year I raised sev- 
eral different crops on the ground, 
and in March, 1912, seeded _ thirty 
‘acres of the tract to alfalfa. I was 
fortunate in getting an exceptionally 
good stand the first season. 

After cutting the second crop dur- 
ing the summer of 1912, I observed 
that a “streak” developed along the 
west side of the alfalfa extending 
about two hundred feet in width and 
eighty rods in length. The nature of 
the soil as a whole is decidedly sandy, 
but in this particular strip it looked 
as though there had been an old creek 
or water-way which had changed the 
nature of the soil, and as a result the 
third crop and the alfalfa on this strip 
the balance of the season would only 
grow to a height of from six to eight 
inches, turn brown and stop growing. 
The stand of alfalfa was equally as 
good on this strip as on the balance 
of the field, but the plants were very 
slender and were anything but vigor- 
ous in growth. 

I had observed a good many other 
similar patches throughout the val- 


Salt River Valley. 


ley, some being larger, some smaller, 
but they did not really concern me, 
other than as a comparison. I was 
curious to know what this particular 
soil lacked, but none of my neigh- 
bors seemed able to tell me. Most 
of them advised leaving it alone for 
another year or two, stating that in 
all probability it would come out all 
right. When I suggested fertilizing 
the soil, some of them laughed at me 
and stated it was a waste of time, 
money and energy to fertilize alfalfa 
soil in the Salt River Valley. Then 
I made inquiry with reference to “sub- 
soiling’, but that was practically un- 
known. I finally found two parties 
who had either tried sub-soiling, or 
knew something about it, but their ex- 
perience was very limited on the sub- 
ject. 


I also discussed the subject’ 


By Gharles M. Smith 


A 
Mature 


Alfalfa 


Plant. 


with a man who has made a business 
for over a dozen years, ot leveling and 
preparing ground for irrigation, but 
he stated in all his experience he had 
neither done any of it himself, nor 
seen any of it done. Those with 
whom I discussed the matter of sub- 
soiling advocated leaving it alone, say- 
ing the alfalfa being young and the 
plants very weak, it would ruin the 
field. I expressed myself as being 
dissatisfied with the condition in 
which it then was and that if I ruined 
the alfalfa, I would feel much more 
like plowing it up and _ re-seeding, 
than I then did. 

However, I decided to go anead any- 
way, so I had about 600 _ bushels 
manure per acre scattered over the 
field—I secured a sub-soiler—an iron 
implement which closely resembles a 
plow, having two handles and a plow- 
beam, but instead of having a mould- 
board and landslide, it merely has a 
bar of iron possibly six inches in 
width, about one inch in thickness and 
about two feet long, with a narrow 
point projecting forward similar to 
the ordinary plowpoint. This imple- 
ment cut a slit in the earth about one 
inch in width and seventeen inches in 
depth—these slits being made about 
three feet apart from one end of the 
field to the other. 

We thought six or eight head of 
large stock would be ample to move 
this implement, but we soon found 
twelve head ‘had all they could handle, 
and were the acreage larger, it would 
have required sixteen head to handle 
it. We used a heavy 6x6 timber for 
an evener and as the tendency of the 
sub-soiler is to draw down into the 
ground, the heavy evener with twelve 
head of horses attached, together with 
the slits left by the implement itself, 
had the effect of making the field look 
as though it was absolutely ruined. In 
addition to this, when I had the bal- 
ance of my alfalfa renovated with a 
regular Alfalfa Renovator, I also had 
this “ruined strip” thoroughly culti- 
vated with the renovator, which latter 
action did not in any manner tend to 
inspire the onlooker as to the wisdom 
or merits of the act. We then in due 
course irrigated the field carefully. 

This work was’ performed about 
January 20th, 1918—during the last 
four months in 1912 this strip did not 
produce more than possibly one-quar- 
ter ton per acre—possibly less. By 


March 15th, 1913 


, less than sixty days 
after the mutilation of the strip in 
question, it was decidedly noticeable 
that the alfalfa stood from three to 
six inches taller on this strip than 
on the rest of the field and of a decid- 
edly ranker growth. Although the 
season was somewhat unfavorable all 
over the Valley for first crop alfalfa, 
this strip produced over one and one- 
half tons per acre of hay, actual bal- 
ers’ weights, and the second crop 
which was taken off about the twenty- 
fifth of May, was equally as heavy if 
not more se-—-this on ground that pro- 
duced but one-quarter of a ton six 
months before. 


In this cennection I might also add 
that adjoining this alfalfa field on the 
west is a ten-acre field not in alfalfa, 
but which I had seeded to wheat early 


in December and at the time of the 
sub-soiling, January 20th, the wheat 
had just begun to come through the 
ground in places. There were two 
lands, about sixty feet in width, which 
I felt also needed sub-soiling, but ow- 
ing to tha fact the wheat ground had 
been plowed, was loose and the wheat 
just coming up, I anticipated that 
were I to sub-soil these two lands and 
have the heavy 6x6 evener gouging 
down into it, it would completely 
eliminate the wheat. However, I went 


ahead with the two lands of wheat, 
and as anticipated, the field looked 
as though the crop had been ruined 
for this year. The two lands of 
wheat ground had not been treated 
with manure as had the alfalfa ground. 
For several weeks the wheat did not 
seem to do much—finally it got under 
way and when we cut the ten acres 
of wheat for grain hay, these two 
lands produced the heaviest crop of 
straw, or hay of any of the lands in 
the wheat field. 


In conclusion I wish to state that I 
feel I have already been well repaid 
by actual production, for the extra 
effort and money expended, and that 
by this little experiment of letting the 
water and air down to the roots, I not 
only have this strip on a more remun- 
erative basis, but I have the satisfac- 
tion of having a uniform looking field, 
and am giving my little experience in 
this matter only with a view of per- 
haps inspiring others along the lines 
of tilling the soil and aiding nature 
“to do her durndest”. 


—_—_——____. 
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GHANDLER ARIZONA 


A Wonder Town That Has Sprung up in a Land of Magic 


By S. A. Meyer 


ATURE | slapped an 
arid, sandy waste 
into the middle of 
sun-kissed Arizona; 
after eons of time 
Uncle Sam came 
along, slipped one 
over on nature’ by 
cementing up thou- 
sands of tons of rock, 

and sent the impounded waters down 
over parched desert—and thus we 
step over all those former barriers of 
impossibility into the Salt River Val- 
ley of today. 

Stretching away to the north and 
south, following in part the devious, 
tortuous route of the Salt River, some 
250,000 acres comprise that part of the 
valley under the famous Roosevelt 
dam, and almost in the center of this 
vast stretch of glaring, dazzling sand 
loam lays the Chandler district com- 
posed of some 18,000 acres. 

One might say like Topsy of Uncle 
Tom fame, that Chandler “just 
growed.” You might also add that it 
cannot help from growing, because, 
given soil, climate and water, there is 
nothing in this wide world that can 
prevent the Salt River Valley from 
growing. 

And yet, after all, it required the in- 
sight or foresight of a master mind to 
plan and foresee what has come to 
pass. Chandler, as perhaps everyone 
in the valley knows, derived its cog- 
nomen from Dr. A. J. Chandler, one of 
the pioneers of Arizona and among the 
first to aid in the work of inducing 
the government to launch its irriga- 
tion project. 

The Doctor took his chance with 
other old settlers and acquired a few 
chunks of sage brush and sand dunes. 
Others laughed, but he held on—that 
is why there is a new city going up 
22 miles from Phoenix, why a new 
$200,000 hotel is being built on the 
edge of the desert, why the county 
assessor is putting a valuation of 
some $2,000,000 on land in this neck 
of the woods this year. 

You can sit in a mahogany office 
and paint word pictures ail day about 
the future and the possibilities and 


£t. Marcus Hotel, Chandler, Built atthe Cost of $200.000. 


probabilit‘es cf this Valley in the next 
few years and you will never build 
anything more than fairy castles, And 
speaking by and large, the hard work- 
ers in the Valley concede that Dr. 
Chandler has wrought a town out of 
vast obstacles and against the great- 
est odds. 

And it is admitted today that Chan- 
dler will be one of the best towns in 
the Valley inside of a few years. It 
has had the best start, une most ad- 
veitising, the strictest restrictions 
and the foremost boosting that could 
be given any community. And 
Chandler is building steadily, solidly, 
permanently. 

Just about a year ago—May 16, 
1912, to be exact—the townsite was 
opened. Naturally it rained about 
that time; there was a banquet that 
had to be rained on, but that did not 
dampen the ardor of the enthusiasts 


who insisted on growing up with the 
baby burg of tent houses and a few 
rows of cottonwood trees. Why, they 
even formed a Chamber of Com- 
merce before a half dozen lots had 
been sold. : 

And a few weeks ago Chandler cele- 
brated its first natal day. There was 
nothing bombastic about the celebra- 
tion; business continued in the even 
tenor of its way, the workmen went 
right on with their jobs of building, 
the farmers with their haying and 
threshing, But in that short year 
Chandler added about $500,000 worth 
of improvements to the town and a 
million or so in farm betterments. 

The townsite comprises two sec- 
tions. It was thought at the time 
the town was laid out that two sec- 
tions would be sufficient for some 
years to come, but— 

Nearly one section of the town has 


been sold in lots and the Chandler 
Improvement Co., which operates the 
Selling end of the land and of which 
Dr. Chandler is president, has been 
forced to begin operations toward 
opening up more acreage for town 
lots. And houses are going up and 
people are coming in. 

Just now the new San Marcos hotel 
is nearing completion at a cost of 
hearly $200,000. It is difficult to re- 
veal the beauty of the structure ina 
single photograph, -on account of its 
vastness, But the building covers 
a full city block with its walks and 
courts and gardens. Every room faces 
an open balcony; every suite is equip- 
ped with bath, toilet, incandescents, 
telephone and all modern conven- 
iences that are the latest word in up- 
to-date hotel appointments. 

The structure is of brick and its 


(Continued on Page 14) 


New Depot, 


Arizona Eastern Ry., at Chandler, Costing $10,000. Mission Style, 


and a Beautiful Structure. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


University of Arizona 


BY PROF. GHARLES F. WILLIS 


Inasmuch as the changing times 
have entirely altered the calling of the 
mining engineer, the necessity for the 
alteration of the courses of study 
for mining engineers dawned on the 
mind of Dr. A. H. Wilde, the president 
of the University of Arizona directly 
after his inauguration into that office. 
The mining engineer is no longer the 
technician but is called upon to 
construct and operate that which he 
advises. The most dominant charac- 
teristic of the present day mining 
engineering profession is the prepond- 
erance of the commercial over the 
technical and the necessity for broader 
practical training has been made obvi- 
ous by the rise of many men trained 
wholly in the practical side. 


The mining specialist must have a 
wide knowledge of certain branches of 
civil, mechanical, electrical and chem- 
ical engineering, geology, economics, 
must be thoroughly grounded in math- 
ematics, physics ana chemistry and 
added to this engineering sense, execu- 
tive ability and business sense must 
be developed. There is no engineer- 
ing profession that is as broad as the 
profession of mining engineering, 

In order to better equip the young 


mining engineer in the practical way 
additional laboratory equipment had 
to be added to the shops of the Uni- 
versity. Our funds not allowing a 
very great yearly expansion, it was 
necessary to get the mining machin- 
ery companies to put in their mach- 
inery gratis, which a great number 
did, and the mining engineering labor- 


have been reclaimed, and 
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Take a trip to Tucson during The Southern Arizona Fair. You will 
be delighted with the climate and charmed by the beauty of 
the city and its surroundings. If you want any 
information in advance of your trip, 


.... Write to.... 


The Tucson 


Chamber of Commerce 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Within the past year thousands of acres of desert land 


THOUSAND OF ACRES ARE WAITING TO BE RECLAIMED 


Fertile soil, pure water within a few feet of the surface, 
bright sunshine, perfect climate—all these await the 


TUCSON HAS:—A new railroad, anew Y. M. C. A. building 1s 
now under way, a new Armory and Convention Hall will 
be erected shortly, and a new Fair Grounds, Build- 
Ings, Race Course, and 5-Mile Automobile 


Course are being built. 


atory has had added to its equipment 
during the past year about $8000 
worth of the latest mining machinery 
including pumps, drills of all types, 
oil forge, conveyor sections, blowers, 
gyrator crushers, concentrators, van- 
ners and a varied assortment of other 
equipment. 

In February of the present year a 
meeting of the mining engineers and 
mine operators of the state was held 
in the interests of the University to 
discuss how to get the greatest effi- 
ciency in the mining department of 
the University. Among the well 
known engineers who attended and 
assisted by giving their views were 
Dr. L. D. Ricketts, general manager 
of Cananea Consolidated; Albert L. 
Waters, general manager Pioneer 
Smelting Co.; John C. Greenway, 
manager of Calumet and Arizona; 
Norman Carmichael, general manager 
of Arizona Copper; Courtney DeKalb, 
formerly professor of Metallurgy at 
Queens College, Toronto, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and many others. 
The University was extremely fortu- 
nate in having so distinguished a gath- 
ing for the discussion, and important 
results taken from the experience of 
these men will be of great benefit to 
the young men of this country who 
desire to study mining engineering. 

As a result of this conference, math- 
ematics was strengthened, chemistry 


was added in a quite considerable 
amount, additional mineralogy and 
petrography. One of the most im- 
portant of these changes was the addi- 


Tucson 
IS °° DOING THINGS” 


and is rapidly building a great city, which in a short time 


WILL BE THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
AND RAILROAD CENTER IN THE SOUTHWEST 
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provements 


tion of a course of Kconomtecs of min- 
ing, which is to be a business course, 
a course in the business of mining, a 
course which fits the student for the 
newer phase of the work of the min- 
ing engineer. This course, which is 
to be given for three hours a week for 
one year may be outlined as follows: 
Mine examinations, sampling, reports, 
valuation of mines, considerations 
preceding opening of mines, organi- 
zation, incorporation, financing, mine 
promotion, stockholders’ rights, min- 
ing investments, frauds, mine admin- 
istration, leasing, ore contracts, costs 
of operation, cost accounting with ref- 
erence to mines especially, analysis of 
costs, administrative reports, statis- 
tics, royalties, influeuce of transporta- 
tion facilities, development of mines, 
factors governing methods, under- 
ground methods, safety, mechanical 
equipment, efficiency, power condi- 
tions, surface handling, ore sorting, 
freight contracts, labor problems, sys- 
tem of handling, labor unions, mine 
accidents, laws regulating, social con- 
ditions, mining law of United States 
and Arizona. 


The value of the above course can 
hardly be overestimated and it is the 
work which every engineer, every 
mine operator and every mine in- 
vestor should know. No textbooks 
have been written which cover the 
subject, as it was but a short time 
ago that it was supposed that that 
Was not the field of the engineer. 

Probably no state in the Union has 
better natural advantages for the 
teaching of mining engineering than 
has Arizona. Situated in Tucson, in 
the very heart of an immensely 
wealthy and substantial mining sec- 
tion, with its copper, gold, silver and 
zinc mines, its smelters, with its 
opportunities to study the actual min- 
ing problems in the field, and with the 
changes that this year has seen in the 
curriculum offers further advantages. 

Then again, not alone has its labor- 
atories been better equipped, not 
alone have the courses of study been 
strengthened, but the faculty has been 
very materially strengthened by the 
addition of Dr. Chas. H. Clapp, Eco- 
nomic geologist of the Canadian Geol- 
ogical Survey. Dr. Clapp is a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and brings with him to 
the University the benefit of many 
years practical experience in  eco- 
nomic lines. 

Last, but not least, of the improve- 
ments made in mining engineering 
at the University, has been the affili- 
ation of the Bureau of Mines with the 
University of Arizona. This Bureau 
will act as the medium between the 
University and the mining public. It 
will broaden the work of the Univer- 
sity and extend it to the people who 
cannot attend, it will assist the 
students by the solution of some of 
the practical problems of the state, 
it will bring the mine operators and 
the University closer together and will 
not alone benefit the mining public 
but will benefit all those interested 
in mines. 

Summing up the situation, the Uni- 
versity has made a farther advance 
forward during this last year, than 
during periods of years before. It 
has been brought closer to the people 
by its extension lectures and the im- 
in the mining course 
should make the University noted as a 
School of Mines. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The Arizona Magazine will conduct 
a column of questions and answers, to 
which the public is invited to submit 
all questions regarding mining, metal- 
lurgy, geology, mineralogy, petro- 
graphy, mining law, mining practice, 
ete. Qualitative determinations of 
rocks and ores will be made gratis 
and all questions will be answered 
through this column. Should a per- 
sonal reply be desired, a stamped and 
addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. Address all communications 
to Prof. Chas. F. Willis, Bureau of 
Mines, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. Questions will not be published 
in full in this column, but only the 
sense of them in order to make the 
reply intelligible to other readers. 


J. C. H., Paradise, Ariz—Am send- 


ing samples by parcels post. Would 
like to know if they bear any re- 
semblance to surface indications 


around Globe, Miami, Ray or other low 
grade porphyry camps and if there 
would be any probability of striking 
ore in depth. 

Answer—The fact that your sam- 
ples may or not have any resembalnce 
to other camps would have no bear- 
ing on the question for with porphy- 
ries especially, each problem should 
be considered by itself. You have 
distinctly a porphyry ore which is 
mineralized to a very considerable 
extent, but you will need to prove up 
secondary enrichment before you can 
feel safe on your venture. Your sur- 
face rock is well leached and you have 
every reason for suspecting that you 
may have an ore body below. In 
order to get secondarily enriched: ore 
bodies you must have certain condi- 
tions fulfilled, an easily percolated 
surface rock, which you have, perco- 
lating waters bearing metal in solu- 
tion and a precipitating agent below. 
As to whether or not you have the lat- 
ter I cannot say on the information 
and samples which you submitted. 
Granting that you may have all of 
the above, a study of the topography 
must be made in order to determine 
the amount of rock which has been 
exposed to leaching, or as to the quan- 
tity of leached rock which may have 
been leached and eroded. So you 
will understand that I cannot answer 
your questions as I would like from 
merely seeing samples of the rocks 
as there are many other factors goy- 
erning which would require study. It 
is necessary from the character of 
your ore that it be secondarily en- 
riched to be of economic value. Your 
samples from the surface are typical 
of what one expects to find in por- 
phyry coppers. The oxidation 
been carried to an extreme leaving 
the limonite and hemitite in some 
parts but other parts still show some 
sulphides which would lead one to 
think that the zone of oxide enrich- 
ment might be missing. Further in- 
formation regarding the topography 
and the general geology of your prop- 
erty would assist me in giving you 
more definite answer. 


has 


J. S. B., Columbia, Arizona.—No 
malleable mineral can be located in 
the rock submitted and the only 
metallic seems to be pyrite. 

S. J. G., Columbia, Arizona.—You 
win your bet. Granite is an igneous 
rock. Sedimentary rocks never show 


crystals unless they have been depos- 
ited by the later action of water. Sedi- 
mentary rocks are easily identified 
by their lack of crystalization. 

J. J. J., Skull Valley, Arizona.—En- 
closed find samples of ore on which 
we would like advice as to concentra- 
tion. 


Answer.—The ores submitted con- 
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tained molybdenite and cholcopyrite. 
Although there is a sufficient differ- 
ence in the specific gravity of the two 
minerals, water has a peculiar effect 
on the molybdenite in that the water 
fails to coat the greasy surface and it 
will float. This effectually prevents 
concentration by means of the ordi- 
nary wet methods. The shape of the 
grains of molybdenite being elongated 
with flat surfaces would tend to pre- 
vent dry As the ore 
floats it is probable that some of the 
flotation methods might be employed. 


concentration. 


During the past few years consider- 
able progress has been made along 
this line due, to quite an extent to 


the efforts of Henry E. Woods of Den- 
ver. Both oil and water flotation have 
been experimented with and much de- 
velopment has been made. The In- 
has had a similar proposi- 
tion to contend with and it is under- 
stood that they planning to put 
flotation into practical use in their 
new plant. Although it cannot be 
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said to be a thoroughly practical pro- 
cess at che present time it will be but 
a short time before there will be an 
economical and efficient process for 
handling just such ores as yours. 

A. D. M., New York City.—We 
would like to learn something of the 
tungsten deposits of southern Arizona 


particularly as to their economic 
value. 
Answer.—I would refer you to an 


article written by J. H. Hill in Bul- 
letin 430 U. S. G. S. which I will sum- 
marize. The deposits are located on 
a low tongue of land between the 
Santa Cruz river and the Nogales 
Wash. This is underlain by a por- 
phyritic grano diorite which is cut by 
two types of intrusives, one of which 
consists of feldspars and quartz with 
small amounts of mica and the other 
of dense black, fine grained dies, 
associated with wolframite, the tung- 
mineral. The contacts of the 
with the diorite are well de- 
fined and little altered. The deposits 
are veins showing a beautiful comb- 
like structure and in places there are 
repeated bands of quartz and wolfram- 
There has been post mineral 
movement but the verns are not much 
cut or disturbed. The only metallic 
minerals are the tungsten minerals, 
wolframite and scheelite but with very 
little of the latter. Most of the veins 
are under ten inches in width al- 
though some are two feet wide. The 
wider ones are mostly quartz, how- 
ever. The wolframite is not found in 
all the veins or in all parts of a 
single vein but as pockets in the large 


sten 
dikes 


ite. 


veins and concentrated where the 
veins are narrow. In the smaller 
veins it occurs in thin bands. The 


veins are very narrow and very num- 
erous and most of them are barren 
as the wolframite is present in such 
small pockets and widely scattered 
that they hardly pay for mining. Dis- 
covery was made in 1906 but very lit 
tle work has been done. Some pro- 
gress has been made during this last 
year but nothing startling has devel- 
oped. Only about 1000 lbs. has been 
shipped from the district which as- 
sayed over 50 per cent tungstic oxide. 

F. L., Nogales, Ariz— What are the 
prospects of a mine going down below 
the 300 foot level? 


Answer.—You ask a question which 
depends entirely upon circumstances 
and local conditions. It was once 
thought that the deeper you went the 
better the ore but that has proven to 
be a fallacy and each case is a prob- 
lem in itself as some will get better 
and some will pinch out and there are 
no rules governing. 


FLOTATION PROGRESS. 


Easily first in importance of the 
events of last month in the copper 
world is the announcement that the 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany has decided to build a 600-ton 
flotation plant at its mine at Miami. 
For some considerable time the Min- 
erals -—Separation Company, Ltd., of 
London have been conducting tests 
in a 50-ton experimental plant in or- 
der to demonstrate the applicability 
of oil flotation to the treatment of the 
Inspiration ores, and the results, 
though not disclosed, have been suf- 
ficiently encouraging to justify the 
erection of a plant in which the pro- 
cesses can be tried on a full working 
scale. 

Flotation is used at the Braden 
mine but they use wet concentration 
first which is followed by flotation. In 
this case, the ore will be treated by 
flotation only. At the Inspiration 
the amount recoverak'e by roughing 
concentration is not sufficient to jus- 


tify the capital expenditure required 
for the purpose. The construction 
for the wet concentration mill, for 
which plans were drawn and con- 
tracts let, is indefinitely postponed 
and bids fair to be dropped, if present 
indication may be relied upon. If 
flotation proves completely success- 
ful upon the Inspiration ores it will 
be only a matter of time before cor- 
responding experiments are made 
upon other copper ores, in Arizona 
and elsewhere, and if successful re- 
sults follow in even a minority of 
cases, the resulting increase in the 
recovery will cause an increase in 
copper production greater than the 
opening of a single great mine. For- 
tunately such changes come about 
slowly, giving opportunity for adjust- 
ment to the changed conditions. The 
cost of copper production, which has 
already been cut by a number of 
mines below eight cents, is evidently 
slated for a further lowering. 


COPPER QUEEN PRE- 
CIPITATING PLANT 


the 
construction of a new precipitating 
plant at Bisbee to replace the one now 
located near the Czar shaft of the 
Copper Queen Consolidated Mining 
Company. For a cousiueradie time 
active mining has been going on in 
the slag piles from the oid smelter 
that was located at Bisbee. Under 
the more modern methods of smelt- 
ing, the values which remained in this 
slag are now recoverable and the 
dump is being mined and shipped to 
Douglas for treatment at the smelter 
of the Copper Queen. A part of this 
slag dump underlies the present pre- 
cipitating plant and in order to re- 
move the slag the precipitating piant 


Bids have been called for for 


must be moved and the opportunity 
will be taken advantage of, by enlarg- 
ing the plant. 

It is understood that the site chos- 
en for the new plant is to be near the 
Bisbee Improvement Company’s Ice 
plant at Lowell. The work in hand 
will require about 5,000 cubic yards of 
grading. Twelve storage tanks are 
to be erected and about 35,000 feet of 
lumber will be used for the flumes. 


FRISCO GOLD MINES COMPANY 


June ist saw the starting up of the 
mill of the Frisco Gold Mines Com- 
pany at Union Pass, Mohave county. 
The plant has been entirely over- 
hauled and large additions to its ca- 
pacity has been made. More than 
double the quantity of ore heretofore 
handled by this plant will be put 
through, which should bring it up 
among the big producing properties 
of the country. 
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MINES OF ARIZONA 


Progress of their Development 
BY OTIS E. YOUNG 


THE C. AND A. NEW SMELTER 


A great work of progress was made 
on June 2nd when the first unit of the 
new smelter of the Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Company was blown in 
at Douglas. Proper and fitting cere- 
made for the occasion 


and the event was a gala time for the 


monies were 
residents of Douglas as well as many 
hundreds of visitors from Bisbee and 
other cities in part of 
the state. 


the southern 


Accompanying Capt. John C. Green- 
way, the general manager of the C 
and A. was his mother and sister, Miss 
Sarah J. Greenway of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, also Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
A. Congdon of Duluth, Minn. Mr. 
Congdon is one of the directors of the 


Calumet and Arizona and is also 
president of Greene-Cananea. Besides 
the above, H. A. McGregor, designer 


of the plant and his partner, Mr. Rep- 
path, and Harry Clark, who has had 
entire charge of construction, were 
present and were kept busy receiving 
congratulations on all sides. Inas- 
much as this first unit was completed 
two months in advance of the esti- 
mated time, a quite unusual  occur- 
rence, congratulations were certainly 
in order for the last named gentle- 
men. 


The time set for plowing in was 
10:30 and a very few minutes after 
that time Miss Sarah J. Greenway had 
the honor of applying the match to a 
bunch of waste held on a shovel by 
one of the workmen, which 
quickly pitched into the furnace. This 
ignited other: waste and the boards 
and dry wood which were already in 
the furnace. With this simple but 
imposing ceremony was started the 
new plant which has been seventeen 
months in process of and 
cost about $2,000,000. 


It will be some time pefore the 
entire plant will be completed. It 
will require two days to gradually 
heat furnace No. 1 to a point where 
the ore may be fed into it. Tf all is 
well, this furnace should take away 
by Thursday about one-nalf of its 
present feed. This will be followed 
by: the firing of the second furnace 
and by June 10th, the entire transfer 
should be made and the old furnace 
ready to cool and then be removed to 
the junk pile. 

The two new blast furnaces will 
treat 1600 tons per day and when the 
four reverberatory furnaces are com- 
pleted the daily capacity will be twen- 
ty-four hundred tons. Six converter 
stands are in place, each of which will 
handle 100 tons of matte per day. 
The converters are of the latest de- 
sign of the Great Falls type and will 
be lined with Basic brick which brings 
them to a lower cost of operation. The 
ore bedding system is not yet ready 
for use but will be by the time the 
reverberatory furnaces are blown in. 

In November, 1902, the first furnace 
of the Calumet and Arizona smelter 
was blown in. Within one year this 
was followed by two others and in 
1904, a fourth followed bringing the 
capacity up to 1200 tons per day. 
The smelter has been in charge of 
James Wood since 1903, as superin- 
tendent, coming from the managerial 
position with the Copper Queen 
smelter to take charge of the C. and 
A. plant. Mr. Wood has had wide 
experience in smelter operation and 
construction in Utah and Montana. 


was 


erection 


The new sampler and crushing 
plant is of steel and concrete through- 
out, 43x84 feet in dimensions and five 
stories high. The mill is divided into 
two sections which may be run inde- 
pendently of each other. Each sec- 
tion has its own crushing and sampl- 
ing department through which all the 
ore passes. The plants are arranged 
for handling sulphides differently 
from the other ores, the sulphides be- 
ing crushed down to three-eights mesh 
for the roaster or they may be screen- 
ed and the coarse lumps sent directly 
to the blast furnace beds. 

The bedding scheme is very com- 
plete and should prove very efficient. 
The four beds of coarse ore have a 
capacity of 10,000 tons. The three 
beds for coke havea capacity of 3500 
tons. The plant is also provided with 
means of handling fines through 16 
eighteen-foot Wedge mechanical fur- 
naces each having a daily capacity of 
52 tons. 

The main building is one of the 
most modern up-to-date structures 
that could be built. It is 168 feet 
wide by 506 feet long and is very 
completely arranged for harmony of 
operation. Two 48-inch by 40-feet 
blast furnaces form part of the equip- 
ment and these are provided with a 
60x140 dust chamber 70 feet high for 
quickly settling the flue dust. 

The smelter is to be a most com- 
plete and modern plant and its com- 
pletion is a mark in the advance of 
the mining industry for the state of 
Arizona. 

ra! 0- 
MINING ACTIViTY ABCUT TUCSON 


Between 500 and 600 men are em- 
ployed in and around Tucson on the 
various mining properties and of late 
same very notable finds have been 
made which promise well for the camp. 
Most notable of these discoveries were 
those found on the properties which 
are under the direction of Albert L. 
Waters, general manager of the Pio- 
neer Smelting Company and the Twin 
Buttes Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company, and the Mineral Hill Con- 
solidated Mining Company. 

The Silver Plume property has re- 
cently been sold by the Pioneer Smelt- 
ing Company but the details of the 
sale have not been made public. 

The Mineral Hill Consolidated is a 
Pittsburg Corporation and they own 45 
claims in the San Xavier district about 
18 miles south of Tucson. This prop- 
erty has shown for some considerable 
time large bodies of sulphide ore with 
a garnet gangue, which are not, under 
present methods, concentrating, but 
Mr. Waters’ “nose for ore” led him to 
an immense body of red and black 
oxide ore and of heavy suiphides vary- 
ing from 4 per cent to 19 per cent 
copper and no concentration is neces- 
sary. This property is opened by 
seventy odd pits and open cuts, but 
the principal work is three shafts. The 
ore body which was recently opened 
has not been determined as to its 
exact size as its limits have not been 
reached. It is immense and will be 
sufficient to supply the smelter for 
some considerable time. The output 
has been about 100 tons per day but 
arrangements are now being made to 
put out 150 tons per day. A Lukweiler 
gasoline pump is being installed to 
handle the water. This work is under 
the direction of the foreman, Sam 
Gunn, formerly with United Verde. 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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CHANDLER. 


(Continued form page 10.) 
exterior is coated with a gray sheath 
of cement as neat as a well fitting 
glove. Pergolas stretch around it on 
both street sides; later these will be 
vine clad, giving a cooling effect of 
green. The lower floor has six store- 
rooms, and the main dining room, lob 
by, retiring rooms, etc. The interior 
finish is of mission, including the 
wood and hardware, while the decora- 
tions are being designed by an artist 
under the personal direction of Mrs. 
A. J. Chandler. 

Superintendent Joseph Cashman ex- 
pects to have the structure ready for 
occupancy inside of ninety days, and 
it is planned to have a formal open- 
ing on an elaborate scale in October. 
It is probable that the roof garden, 
covering nearly the entire top of the 
building, will be utilized for a band 
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and big ball, to which the entire Val- 
ley will be invited. The hostelery is 
being erected by The Chandler Im- 
provement Co. 

there is not a foot of the land that 
can be taken up for homesteads. Its 
settlers are sinking wells and install- 
ing pumps, securing water at a depth 
of from thirty to 160 feet. The farm- 
ers are a progressive bunch, hard- 
working, and seeking to do all in their 
power to wrest a living and income 
from the soil. Cases are common 
over Higley way where ranchers have 
cleared $1,000 in a single season on 
two and three acres from truck gar- 
dens. 


Gilbert and Lehi to the north and 
east are also tributary to Chandler, 
and a considerable portion of that 
country is already trading with Chan- 
dler. On the west is Kyrene, a grow- 
ing settlement of hustling farmers, 
who will also eventually come to 
Chandler to transact their business. 

Some 1500 acres of cotton are plant- 
ed in the Chandler and Higley dis- 
tricts. About 1200 acres will be mar- 
keted. This cotton comprises about 
one-third of the Egyptian staple 
planted this year in the Salt River 
Valley, as the sandy loam is the fin- 
est soil found for the long fibre. At 
this writing the bulk of the plants 


Directly opposite the hotel is the 
new building of the Bank of Chandler, 


just finished at a cost of $10,000. It 
is a handsome building of brick and 


The BANK o&f CHANDLER Bvilding 


cement, an ideal bank home, and a 
monument of stability to a city of 5,- 
000 ~=souls. Vice-President R. M. 
Turner says the structure will be 
ready for occupancy the first of July. 

Another building worth mentioning 
is the new depot, and freight house of 
the Arizona Bastern Railroad, which 
is built on the style of the old Spanish 
missions. The structure, which is of 
brick and cement, is easily the finest 
one of its kind in the entire state of 
Arizona. Supt. C. M. Scott says that 
the reason such a depot was built at 
Chandler was because he knew the 
town would grow sufficiently fast to 
warrant such a handsome depot. 

The Chandler district has a popu- 
lation of 1,000 people. It has a splen- 
did school system, a church whose 
Sunday school held the record for six 
months in point of attendance for the 
State of Arizona; several social clubs 
and as fine a class of people as can 
be found anywhere in a single com- 
munity. 

At present there are some 8,000 
acres under cultivation on the Chan- 
dler ranch, but the town has over 40,- 
000 acres tributary to it. Higley to 
the east is the most rapidly growing 
of the smaller settlements. Several 
years ago it was raw desert; today 
are close to one foot high. 

Aside from cotton, however, alfalfa 
is the wonder crop of this district. 
Nothing can compare with its grow- 
ing qualities. From the first of May 
to the first of November it yields 
on an average one cutting every three 
weeks, the cutting running from one 
to two tons to the acre. And every 
three weeks the farmers cut, stack or 
bale close to 6,000 tons of hay, which 
at the rate of $10.00 a ton creates 
$60,000 new wealth from just one crop 
alone. 

But the farmers are beginning to 
realize there is more money in feeding 
their hay than in selling it outright. 
During the last six months nearly 1,- 
000 head of dairy cows has been 
brought into the district and the 
ranchers are going into dairying on an 
extensive scale. In addition as many 
feeders as could be crowded into the 
district are being cared for at the rate 
of $1.50 per head per month. And it 
is no trick at all to feed two head of 
cattle in the summer and one in the 
winter, on each acre of alfalfa. 

But the dairy business is destined 
to be one of the largest industries in 
Chandler. It has grown by leaps and 
bounds in the last six months, the 
ranchers discovering there was more 
money in feeding hay to the dairy cow 


than in selling that hay to a distant 
market. As the principal ration of 
the dairy cow is alfalfa, the profits 
from a high class registered animal 
easily run from 100 to 200 per cent. 
The average receipts from a dairy 
animal run around $10 per month 
in the sale of butter fat or whole milk. 
As the skim milk is fed to hogs and 
chickens, several dollars more can be 
added for every cow. There are in- 
stances of single cows producing $18 
up to $21 worth of butter fat per 
month, which means that the dairy- 
man should grade up his herd. 

Turkeys, and, in fact, poultry of all 
kinds thrive in the Chandler country. 
In addition nut and fruit trees are at 
their best. Figs, dates, olives, peaches, 
apricots, plums, grapes and nearly 
every known fruit is grown with suc- 
cess in the Chandler soil. Paper 
shell: pecans, chestnuts, filberts, wal- 
nuts and many other kinds of nuts are 
being planted in the district. 

And land values are steadily climb- 
ing. Acreage that sold for $150.00 a 
year ago is now bringing $200.00, 
$250.00 and $300.000 the acre. This 
land, however, is close in, although 
good soil can be purchased around 
$150 at a distance of two and 
three miles from town. The beauty 
about most of this soil is that it can 
be bought on ten years’ time, with 
one-fourth paid in cash. Land in 
sage brush can be had for $100 the 
acre, on the same terms, so you see 
it does not require much capital to 
secure twenty or forty acres which 
are more than sufficient to keep a 
man in comfortable circumstances the 
rest of his days. 


The Chandler Improvement Co., is 
just now opening up a new tract of 
some 8,000 acres, the bulk of which 
possesses a rich sandy loam suitable 
for raising almost anything in the 
shape of vegetation. 


It is a great country, this Salt 
River Valley of ours. it has made 
remarkable strides in the last few 
years, but it will perform even greater 
wonders in the next two or three an- 
nual spans, wonders in commerce, in 
farming, in enterprise. The worid 
will suddenly awaken to our resources 
and descend on us in a torrent. That 
is why every mother’s son of us 
should put our shoulders to the wheel 
and BOOST. 


The climate, the soil and the water 
are here in bountiful abundance, and 
the way to double our population is to 
convince our outside friends that we 
have the goods and can deliver them. 


LG Wriber 1913. 
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See our Pictures of ““The Garden of Allah” in this issue of the Arizona Magazine. 
EVERYTHING IN THE DRUG : KODAK LINE 


BOEHMERS’ 


CHANCE for a 
YOUNG MAN 


By reason of advancing age and a 
desire to visit rhe old country, | 
will sell at a bargain my gold and 
copper claim at Price _ station, 
together, with a new 15 horse 
power boiler, 20 horse power en- 
gine, new platform scales, assay 
outfit, two houses, big water tank, 
and otherimprovements. A good 
well 25 feet deep, carries 9 feet 
of water and several acres are 
ideally located for a garden patch. 
Place is eminently suited also for 
goat ranch or chicken ranch and 
small store, and with it goes the 
postmastership, providing buyer 
can qualify with President Wilson. 

The postoffice serves various 
small mining camps and has an 
average revenue of $7 per month 
at present. 

A few hundred dollars would 
take the entire outfit, but it must 
be cash. 


HENRY ZEUNER, 
PRICE, PINAL CO., ARIZ. 


If interested, address 


INDEPENDENT LUMBER CO. 


(NOT IN THE TRUST) 
Manufacturers of all grades 


NATIVE LUMBER 


Stulls and Mining Timbers 
our Specialty 


MILLS AT BELLEMONT, ARIZ. 


—MAIN OFFICE— 
19 South Ist Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


HOME BUILDERS LUMBER CO. 


Ww. K, ROSS, Pres. & Mgr. 


COMMERCIAL 
ION ME 


GEO. H. N. LUHRS, Prop. 


Conducted on the European Plan. 
Special Attention toCommercial Men 
Bus to and From All Trains 


Corner Center and Jefferson Streets 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Copper Queen Hotel 


Mmesar. st 
Sa 


European—High Class Cafe 
H. POPPEN, Mgr. 
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THATS||{WHY WEYARE 


SUMMER FLOWERS. 
(Continued from page 8.) 

China asters, summer chrysanthe- 
mums, French marigolds, balsam ap- 
ples, castor beans, morning glories, 
four-o’clocks, and chrysanthemums 
are perhaps least resistant to drought 
and should be watered twice a week 
during the drier part of the summer, 
the others for the most part enduring 
well with thorough irrigation once a 
week or thereabouts, especially, if 
well cutivated. Morning glories are 
very much at home in our country, 
and may be sown any time from April 
to August. As bloomers they have 
few equals. There are several native 
species of these in Arizona in addi- 
tion to the ones mentioned, which sug- 
gests their liking our conditions. 
Cannas and castor beans require deep 
rich soil and good culture, otherwise 
they will not grow large and give 
tropical effects. The bulbs of the 
former should be reset each spring. 

Of the above flowers, China asters, 
Cosmos, and chrysanthemums are 
most desirable for cut flowers, while 
for range of color and display zinnias, 
globe amaranths and lantanas are ex- 
cellent. For decorative effects com- 
mon asparagus, cannas and castor 
beans are without equal. 


A list of flowers for growing in 
Arizona would not be complete with- 
out mentioning a few native ones 
worthy of cultivation. The native 
Plumbago or leadwort with its pro- 
fusion of white, phlox-like flowers 
and glossy green foliage responds 
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beautifully to cultivation. Likewise, 
a spiderwort (Tradescantia) growing 
in dense clumps blossoms throughout 
the summer, its flowers of but one 
day’s duration varying from nearly 
white to dainty blue. Canyon golden- 
rod also is hardy and a very showy 
plant for blooming in late summer and 
fall, the masses of flowers being 
produced on long slender wands. 
These and other equally valuable 
species may be found in many of our 
southern Arizona mountain canyons. 
There are also several beard-tongues 
(Pentstemon sps.) in our lower moun- 
tains that bear transplanting well. 
Among these is a tall growing, deep 
red flowered variety well named 
“sky-rocket”. Any of these will prove 
valuable acquisitions to the summer 
flower garden. 


In conclusion a word will not be out 
of place concerning care to be given 
to flowers in summer. More irriga- 
tion is required here than under less 
arid conditions. Deep soil is prefer- 
able, and if possible it should have a 
good amount of organic matter mixed 
in with it to assist in retaining mois- 
ture and to prevent its forming into 
hard masses. Such work, of course, 
together with the selection of hardy 
perennials will have to be begun a 
year in advance of a good garden. 
Shallow cultivation is desirable after 
each irrigation, or better yet, a heavy 
mulch may be provided which will 
greatly lessen irrigation and cultiva- 
tion and render growing conditions 
for plants far more favorable. 


MINES OF ARIZONA 
(Continued from page 13.) 

The Twin Buttes Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company has several properties. 
These properties are connected with 
the Pioneer Smelter and Tucson by 
the Twin Buttes railroad owned by 
the same company. At the Senator 
Morgan mine very little work is going 
on at the present time owing to the 
concentration of efforts on the other 
properties. A notable find has been 


made on the Copper Glance mine. A 
large body of 7 per cent copper, heavy 
sulphide ore has been opened up and 
here again the extent of the ore body 
is not known. The work here has 
proceeded slowly owing to a rather 
tortuous shaft and the use of a bucket 
but in order to make more rapid pro- 
gress a two-compartment shaft is be- 
ing pushed from four openings in pre- 
paration for a large and steady out- 
put. 


The Copper King mine is shipping 
steadily about 600 tons of zine car- 
bonate ore per month to the plant of 
the Empire Zinc company at Iola, 
Kansas. This ore had been left on 
the wall when the mine was worked 
some years ago and is now easily 
stripped. Very little copper value is 
being taken from the King. 


The Pioneer Smelter, owing to the 
increased demands for its services, 
is at present being altered and en- 
larged, and advantage is being taken 
of this fact and development work is 
being rushed on the Copper Glance 
and the Mineral Hill properties in 
order to be ready for a larger output 


when the smelter is ready to take 
care of it. 


The San Xavier Mine, C. T. Brown, 
superintendent, is being worked for 
zinc and considerable quantities of 
the heavy white carbonate ore are 
being shipped regularly to Iola, Kans. 

There is promise of much activity 
in Camp Apache, near Oracle as it is 
reported that the Copper Queen Con- 
solidated have purchased a. large 
number of claims in the district. They 
have had men in this field for some 
time and a large amount of money has 
been spent in exploration work. Re- 
sults have not been made public but 
the persistence of the work and the 
fact that title has passed on a large 
number of claims shows that satisfac- 
tory results have been reached. 

The Calumet and Arizona are also 
coming into the Pima County country. 
Chester A. Congdon and John C. 
Greenway, both of the Calumet and 


Arizona visited a property which they 
have bonded in the Ajo district on 
June 6th and final announcements are 
expected at any time. Extensive drill 
explorations has been carried on for 
some months and there has been very 
much enthusiasm concerning this 
ground and its possibilities for some 
time. 

If taken over it will be a steam 
shovel proposition and leaching will 
extract a large portion of its value. 
The C. and A. have had their engin- 
eers and laboratory workers work out 
all problems connected with this de- 
posit and the incoming of the C. and 
A. will mean much to this district and 
to Tucson. 


5 50-Phones-660 


IF you have not learned how to attract 

DOLLARS, send dime and stamp 
for “DOLLARS WANT ME” and our 
success booklet. It has been worth hundreds 
of dollars to me and will be to you if you 
follow its teachings. 


M. NICOL, Manassas, Va. 


WHEN IN PHOENIX 


SMOKE with DOYLE 


HOFFMAN CIGAR STAND 


Headquarters for everybody who 


likes the smell of tobacco or is 
interested in baseball, automo- 
bile, or any other sporting news 
or bulletins. 


For Your Sweetheart 


Across the world w’'l! send it 
And pay the parcel’s post, 

The daintiest confection 

The one ‘‘Shc”’ likes the most. 
Crystallized cactus candy 
Garnered Sunshine sweet, 
Grown from Virgin soil, 

Child of light and heat, 

Dollar will buy a box 

We'll send it, charges paid; 
Win thanks for something different 
From your own delighted maid. 


Donofrio Company 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MERRYMAN & HAYT 


Successors to 


F.MERRYMAN 
Grote EMBALMER 3 


124 North Second Avenue 
Tel. Main 52 


Phoenix, Anzona 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. 
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THE SOUTHERN ARIZONA FAIR 


How the Progressive Gitizens of the Lower Gouuties 


IF TEEN prominent 


business men and 
fair enthusiasts were 
called together to a 
little dinner at the 
Santa Rita Hotel, 
given by Col. Epes 
Randolph, and at this 
meeting the Southern 


Arizona Fair had its 
The Southern Ari- 
zona Fair Association was formed, 


and it was decided to incorporate for 
$50,000, and sell the stock in shares 
of $10.00 
sible for every citizen to have a part 


each, thus making it pos- 


in financing and operating the Fair. 
Like all enterprises of a public na- 
ture, the Southern Arizona Fair before 
becoming a reality has been a dream, 
the child of the minds of several pro- 
several 


gressive Tucson citizens for 


years. One of these was a former 
race horse owner and driver, another 
was a lover of good horses, and still 
another had been a builder of race 
tracks in various parts of the United 
States. Brought together by some 
strange freak of circumstances, their 
common sympathies found expression, 
first in the Pima County Fair held at 
Tucson in October, 1911, then in the 


first Southern Arizona Fair, held in 


ARIZONA 


are Go-operating for Success 


the same city late in October, 1912. 
30th of these fairs were held at 

Blysian Grove, a park at the southern 

end of the city, and were decided suc- 


cesses. Creditable exhibits of poul- 


try, cattle, garden truck and grain 


were made, and _ riding and driving 
contests were arranged to furnish en- 
tertainment. 

But it was evident from the begin- 
ning that the Southern Arizona Fair 
must serve a greater purpose than to 
merely be a medium for the exhibition 
of produce, cattle and poultry. Es- 
pecially if it was to be what the name 
implied, a Southern Arizona Fair. As 
said before, the association has just 
recently been incorporated, and the 
finance committee appointed from the 
Board of Directors, is now arranging 
for the sale of stock in order that the 
buildings, race courses, water distri- 
bution plant, fences, etc., may be com- 
pleted in time for the 1913 Fair. The 
encouragement the committee has re- 
ceived assures immediate success, and 
the erection of the buildings, grand- 
stand, fences and the building of the 
race courses will be begun within the 
month of June. 

The stand and buildings will be of 
substantial construction, and modern 
in design, and will be conveniently 
placed within the 80 acres which the 
association has secured. The plat 


of the grounds has just been complet- 
ed by the surveyors 


and engineers, 


5 ACRE TRACT IN 
FAIRLAND ACRES 


Where You Can Get a Home and a Living at Small Cost 


$150 to $500 Will Buy 5 Acres 


INVEST IN A 


The soil is a sandy loam, capable of producing any and all crops suit- 
able to any section of the state. 


Pure water for irrigation is obtained close to the surface. 


Each 5 Acre tract has a frontage of 330 feet on a fine 60 ft. boulevard, 
lying between Tucson and the new Southern Arizona 
{ Fair Grounds, and right at the gate of the city 


Secure One of These Tracts at Once 


A folder, describing the subdivision, with maps, will be sent free upon 


request. 


Address, 


Alfred S. Donau Company 


No. 88 Stone Ave. - 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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By John F. Myers 


THE NEW Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT TUCSON, 


A Mounment to the Progressive Spirit of the Citizens Who donated $60,000 
to the El Paso & Southwestern Ry. for Rights of Way and Terminals. 
On Christmas Day 1912, the Raailroad Returned the $60,000 Suggesting 
that it be Used for a Y. M. C. A. Building. 


and provides for a very unique ar- 
rangement of the mile race track 
within the grounds, and that portion 
of the fivemile automobile race 
course which enters the grounds and 
passes before the grandstand. 

The auto track runs immediately 
before the stand, and the home stretch 
of the mile course lies beside it, and 
sixty feet distant from the stand. This 
arrangement does not in the least in- 
terfere with a good view of the mile 
course, rather helps it, and at the 
same time permits the start and fin- 
ish of the auto races to be made di- 
rectly before the stand. The turns 
of the latter course, one of which is 
partly within the grounds, describe a 
semi-circle one-half mile in length, 
and will be so banked as to allow a 
speed of 100 miles per hour. It will 
not be necessary to slow down while 
taking these curves, and as the 
chances of danger will be reduced to 
a minimum by reason of there being 
no sharp curves, the course should, 
and will be the speediest and most 
popular in the West. 

The stretches of the auto course are 
two miles in length, as straight as the 
crow flies, and sixty feet in width 
from start to finish. They are the 
main boulevards of the Fairland Acres 
Sub-division, which is being laid out 
just beyond the city limits by an en- 
terprising Tucson real estate firm. 

It is in the southerly portion of this 
sub-division that the Fair Grounds 
have been located, just two miles from 
the center of the city. The entire 
fair ground site includes 80 acres, 40 
acres of which were donated to the 
Fair Association by Alfred S. Donau 
of the firm above referred to. 

All roads leading to and from the 
grounds are in splendid condition for 
travel, and make the’ transportation 
problem easy for the autoist, and 
those who have other means of con- 
veyance. But the major portion of 
the Fair goers will take advantage of 
the train service offered by the El 
Paso & Southwestern R. R., and the 
Southern Pacific, if the latter’s spur 
to the grounds is completed by that 
time. Bus service will also be at the 
publie’s call during Fair Week. 

The views of the mountains and sur- 
rounding country which one may get 
from the Fair Grounds are alone 
worth the trip there. Two miles to 
the north and west lies‘the city at 
base of the Tucson range, and seven 


miles to the south is the famous old 
San Xavier del Bac Mission, founded 
nearly three hundred years ago. And 
the whole is surrounded completely by 
the picturesque Catalina, Santa Rita, 
Rincon and Tucson mountain chains. 
It is a picture that delights the eye— 
even of the most prosaic. ; 

The writer has often been asked: 
“What do you expect this Southern 
Arizona Fair to accomplish?” ‘Why 
Southern Arizona, and what part will 
the other cities in that section of the 
state take in the Fair?” Such quer- 
ies of course are off hand, and cal- 
culated merely to get one’s opinion— 
not to question that the Fair will ac- 
complish something, or that the other 
cities will take a part in it. For it 
must be apparent that such a Fair 
meets a long-felt want—promotes a 
long-delayed progress. 

All of Southern Arizona is enthus- 
iastic about her coming Fair, in an- 
ticipation of the harness and running 
races on the new track, and the 300 
mile auto race, and other races over 
the new five-mile auto course, and all 
Southern Arizona will be in Tucson 
from October the 21st to the 25th to 
see each race that is run, and be en- 
tertained by the many novel amuse- 
ment features which will be intro- 
duced. 

The effect of the Fair will tend to 
bring not only the cities of the south- 
ern half of the state closer together, 
but the farmers around each of these 
cities, and in other agricultural dis- 
tricts will be enabled to get in closer 
touch with one another, and thus as- 
certain what is being raised success- 
fully and_ profitably. It will also 
serve to afford amusement close at 
hand for those whose time and means 
are too limited to permit attendance 
at other State Fairs. 

The Southern Arizona Fair by stim- 
ulating an interest in the raising of 
better crops and better stock will 
also materially aid the State Fair in 
getting together representative ex- 
hibits from the various southern coun- 
ties. 

This Fair should thus be of very 
material assistance in the develop- 
ment both agriculturally and commer- 
cially of Southern Arizona, and indi- 
rectly, of the entire State. 

ra) 

When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 
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AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


123 South Stone Ave. TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Momo ccicdim©osietrical andesureicali@ases,. ssunuied miumber of pupil nurses 


Address Superintendent of RODGERS HOSPITAL. 


A CONFLICT OF CALLS 


(Continued from page 7.) 

The afternoon had been very hot and 
as they passed “The Mother of the 
Winds,” from whence all breezes 
come, the storm had begun. The sun 
finally escaped behind the snowcapped 
San Francisco Peaks and dusk con- 
quered the chromatic results of the 
celestial battle. The clouds disap- 
peared abashed when the moon gazed 
in dismay at their disorder. Suddet- 
ly an immense rainbow appeared in 
the sky. The lovers were astonished 
as only one lunar rainbow is seen in a 
lifetime. 


“It is a good omen,” Numpaya whis- 


pered, “an omen of our happiness.” 
“The water proposition is a serious 
question, isn’t it?” At the sound of 
the voice the renowned artist stood 
erect, but rather startled to hear the 
sentence that he had heard five years 
before when he first entered Hopiland. 
Instead of laughing scornfully as be- 
fore he beheld in astonishment his In- 
dian companion of the campfire at 
Oraibai. A very tiny replica stood 
hiding behind him. In the house of 


the missionary near by he could hear 


ee 
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a woman’s voice singing a lullaby in 


_ English. 


“Ah, I am glad to see you again,” 
the artist said, as he shook the hand 
of the Indian, ‘but I am surprised to 
see you in Tolchaco, as I heard you 
had gone back to your people when I 
saw you in the Dance.” 

“T did, the call of the desert and tra- 
dition were too strong that day and I 
went back. Soon after the eternal call 
of love came. My wife and I were 
forbidden to marry on account of the 
narrowness of that very tradition. We 
were married here by the missionary. 
Now, although the call of the desert 
and love still hold us, we have been 
led back to the teaching which we 
learned in the Christian schools. 
Though banished from our own Hopi- 
land we are instructors in the school 
of the Navaho here, doing what we can 
to thank God for having made us hear 
again the call of Christianity.” 


1) 


The Three-R mine near Tucson, is 
shortly to have a concentrator fer 
low grade ore installed and a tram- 
way to carry ore to the railroad. IN: 
L. Amster is the lessee from Richard- 
son and Crepin. 


desired for training. 


THE BURRO 


(By J. L. DONOVAN, Jr.) 


Sad visaged, jaded, sleepy brute, 

Standing alone on hillside bare; 

Weary and worn, marked, maimed, and mute, 
What says thy silly, stupid stare? 


Could’st thou but speak like Balaam’s beast, 
What tale would’st thou to us unfold; 

Wiser than man wast thou at least, 

When Besor’s son rode thee of old. 


The cross of Christ is on thy back, 
As on the robe of sainted priest; 
This heavy burden and thy pack; 
One crushes man, one crushes beast. 


On thy prone cross the Savior rode, 
Upon the cross erect He died; 

One bore Him on triumphal road, 
The other to the Father’s side. 


Thy Master thou hast never mocked; 

Most faithful hast thou been to Him; 

The dog has never truer stalked 

The prey, than thou hast served man’s whim. 


Jehovah open now thy mouth, 

That thou may’st tell thy saddening tale, 
Here in this land of West and South, 
Where pity doth too scarce avail. 


- TS 
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Map of Fairland Acres, the new 
Tucson subdivision, showing’ the 
Southern Arizona Fair Grounds, race 
tracks, boulevard and close proximity 
of both great railroal lines. 


The Salt River Project 


By CG. S. SGOTT 


An election will be held July 8th 
by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association to pass upon two amend- 
ments to the articles of incorporation 
and to determine one very important 
question of policy. For a long time 
there has been a growing sentiment 
in some quarters favoring the hasten- 
ing of the day when the administra- 
tion of the project shall be entirely 
local. The first step to be the taking 
in whole or in part and by many it is 
believed the time is ripe for that 
move. There are others who believe 
that the present conditions are better 
than they might be if disturbed, until 
the project is more nearly completed 
and a more perfect system of distribu- 
tion has been evolved. Moreover, 
there is no certain assurance that the 
secretary of the interior will acquiesce 
in such an arrangement, though it is 
believed he will gladly do so if the 
details of the plan can be worked out 
in a way that will be promising of 
success. It is believed by the assoc- 
iation management that the first step 
is to test the sentiment of the stock- 
Lolders of the association as to wheth- 
er they are desirous at this time of 
accepting the management of the dis- 
tributing system either in full or in 
part. Should an affirmative vote re- 
sult the next step will be the devising 
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of a plan that will be acceptable to 
both the farmers and the secretary of 
the interior. Whether that plan 
would include entire charge of distri- 
bution, or whether the government 
would still control the diversion dam 
and the main canal does not appear to 
enter into the present question before 
the voter. Only the main idea of 
local control is to be passed upon. 
The two amendments to be acted 
upon it is not expected will meet with 
material opposition and the secretary 
of the Interior has already practically 
announced that he would approve 
them if they were carried by the as- 
sociation. Both are designed for the 
better administration of the project 
and have already been informally 
agreed to. One of them is to permit 
the asosciation to sell electric power 
for commercial purposes. When the 
articles were originally drawn it was 
expressly stated that the asosciation 
could utilize its electric power only 
for irrigation purposes. At that time 
the sale of surplus power was not con- 
templated. It is now desired to 
amend the articles in that respect. 
The other amendment deals with 
two questions of administration. One 
is the question of unequal assessment 
of association lands, and the other the 
question of a flat minimum water 


charge upon all lands. In respect of 
the first when the articles were drawn 
it was provided that each acre in the 
association should be equally assessed. 
Now comes a newer acreage which is 
watered only by means of a high line 
canal in which the water is pumped. 
This irrigation will cost more than 
the water served by gravity alone, 
and it is believed that in justice the 
lands under the high line should pay 
for that extra cost. The proposed 
amendment makes the collection of 
such an assessment legal. 

The other amendment provides that 
a minimum water tax shall be levied 
against every acre entitled to water 
service where water is available 
whether the water be used or not. 
The purpose of this is to stimulate 
the proper use of water on the lands 
for which it has been provided. The 
man who elects to let his acres lie 
fallow should pay at least a reason- 
able association charge for the pro- 
tection of his rights. If he does not 
choose to do so he should sell his 
land to someone who will make it pro- 
ductive. 

* + * 

Bids for the construction of the 
power plant buildings on the Cross- 
cut canal were opened on June 5th 
and all rejected. They were re-ad 
vertised for and the new bids will be 
opened on June 23rd. 

* * * 

The Arizona Falls power plant has 
been completed and tested out satis- 
factorily, water now being served by 
it to the new cement mill on the rail- 


road track between Tempe and Phoe- 
nix. 
* * * 

There has been some delay in the 
final construction work for the furn- 
ishing of water to the new Highline 
canal which has not yet been formal 
ly opened although it is understood 
that some water has been run through 
the south branch of it. 

0 
OUR ART FEATURES. 

A good word concerning a good 
workman is always well deserving. 

The Arizona Magazine desires to 
call attention to its art features for 
this number, that the men who made 
the pictures may have proper credit 
for their efforts. 

The pictures of the Garden of Allah 
were made by Chas. Urban in charge 
of the kodak department of Boehmer’s 
Busy Drug Store, of Phoenix. The 
reproduction of the beautiful flowers 
accompanying the article by Professor 
Thornber were made by Professor J. 
G. Brown of the University of Ari, 
zona, who gave no little time to their 
preparation with very happy results. 
Pictures showing the thriving new 
town of Chandler were loaned by the 
Chandler Arizonian, as also were the 
alfalfa cuts illustrating Mr. Smith’s 
article. The Tucson Chamber of Com- 
merce also kindly furnished pictures, 
and the magazine is appreciative of 
others from the Arizona Photo Com- 
pany of Phoenix, while the engraving, 
as usual, is the good work of the 
Phoenix Engraving Co. 


IDYLWILD THE BEAUTIFUL 


An Ideal Summer Home for Phoenix People 


The man whom fortune does not 
favor with a bank account and who 
lives anywhere outside of Arizona, 
cannot be blamed for not possessing 
a beautiful summer home. Except 
for points in the semi-tropical valleys 
of the state most Arizonians, rich or 
poor can have a beautiful spot for a 
summer residence in the cool country 
by simply taking possession Olpat; 
though usually it will be more or 
less remote from a business center. 
And now, to the rescue of those who 
inhabit these valley acres, where the 
golden sunshine of summer rather 
surfeits the settler with too much of 
a good thing, comes the firm of Greene 
and Griffin, in the city of Phoenix, 
proposing to provide every hungry 
heart that wants it, with a delightful 
summer residence site in the suburbs 
of Prescott, without cost and almost 
without condition. 

The only condition they demand is 
that he who accepts of their gratuity, 
shall at the same time invest in one 
of their suburban lots in a new addi- 
tion to the city of Phoenix provided 
with all the public service utilities of 
the municipality. These lots are of 
large size and their price is modest 
for like property in adjacent sur- 
roundings, even without the free gift 
offer, that will be maintained but a 
short time. Whether for permanent 
home or as a speculation this prop- 
erty is regarded as an investment, 


something that cannot depreciate and - 


is certain to increase in value. The 
gift lot offer is merely a “trial” de- 
signed by the firm to “start some- 
thing”. If this proposition “listens” 
good to anybody he can call on Greene 
& Griffin; the purpose of this story 
being to call a little timely attention 
to “Idylwild”, the mile-high retreat for 


By G. S. 


Phoenix folk in the perspiring days 
of the good old summer time. 
Idylwild adjoins the Prescott town- 


A Scene in 


SCOTT 


site on the west, the city street car 
and water services extending to it. 
The tract is platted in acre lots, each 


Idylwild. 


lot therefore being about % the size 
of a Phoenix block. A more ideal 
location for the building of a summer 
home could not be found in Arizona, 
and that is saying a good deal, for 
somewhere within the borders of this 
state one can find about anything he 
chooses to look for. The tract is cov- 
ered with beautiful pine timber, the 
roots of which are twined around pic- 
turesque rocks that rise here and 
there above the grass-covered ground. 
It is a veritable park, more attractive 
in its natural splendor than any like 
area brought into being by the magic 
touch of the landscape gardener. Such 
places found elsewhere in Arizona, 
are more of less on private holdings, 
or are usually remote from “railway 
or from the conveniences of town life. 
Idylwild has all the conditions of the 
poet’s glen hidden away in the heart 
of nature and all the advantages of 
close contact with the marts of trade. 


This summer home colony was 
brought into being a couple of years 
ago by enterprising Phoenix people 
who were given the heartiest support 
by the Prescott Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Prescott people gener- 
ally. A number of cottages are al- 
ready built and many more will be 
during the present summer. There 
are no irritating building restrictions 
for it is not designed for the group- 
ing of palaces for the rich but of bun- 
galows for those who form the bone 
and sinew of the land. The log cabin, . 
the rustic residence, or the more pre- 
tentious cottage are all adapted to 
this location where the song of the 
wild bird mingles with the hum of the 
street car, and where the sun setting 
behind historic Thumb Butte ushers 
in the dazzling electric lights of the 
Yavapai capital. 
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You Can Beat Death’s Game 


Whether you live or die, if you carry a Life or Endowment Policy (all desirable forms written) with the 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Its guarantee fund to protect policy holders is $1,691,398.68. The safety, popularity and success of the Company 
is demonstrated by the following: 


An acre lot which means the equal 
of a half dozen city lots is an ample 
place for a large and well appointed 
home should one desire to build it. 
Also, if choice elects there is room for 


SSS 


a cow, a horse, and a chicken; a gar- 


————— 


den patch or a tent in the wild wood. 
It affords pleasing elbow room for the 
fugitive from the city streets and yet 
the nearness of neighbors banishes 
loneliness. One cannot be entirely 
forsaken by his fellows nor bored by 


Comparative Statement Showing Yearly Growth of Company. 


a er 


their companionship. Admitted Assets Guarantee Fund to Policyholders Insurance In Force 

Topographically as in other respects Dee. 31, 1902 Dec. 31, 1902 Dec. 31, 1902 
Idylwild is ideally park like. Neither Series Areata Ean 

pate . z ec. 31, ec. 31, 19 ec. 31,1 

too rough to traverse, nor monoton $479,549.12 $145,171.77 $6,921,562.00 
ously smooth, there are probably no Dec. 31. 1904 Dec. 31. 1904 Dec. 31, 1904 
two acres of ground exactly alike. $662,561.96 $162,052.64 $10,135,564.00 
Some lots are quite rugged and precip- Dec. 31, 1905 Dee. 31, 1905 Dec. 81, 1905 
itous, others gently sloping, all pic- $803,551.42 $1 63,1 58.88 $14,197,834.00 
turesquely uneven. The salubrious Dec. 31, 1906 Dec. 31, 1906 Dee. 31, 1906 
summer climate of Prescott is too well $929,388.49 $174,240.61 $15,122,237.00 
known to Arizona people to need more Dec 31, 1907 Dec. 31, 1907 Dec. 31, 1907 
than passing mention. It is seldom $1,140,043.37 $193,1 1 Serie, $16,825,016.00 
oppressively hot even on the city Dec 31, 190 Dec. 31, 1908 Dec. 31, 1908 


streets, and is never so under the $1,479,448.07 ea erat MULES, $20,528,827.00 


soughing pines, while the blanket at 1909 Dec. 31, 1909 


Fete ite sand cts aopreeitcn $2,130,550,17 $532,131.39  $23,289,014.00 


friend. The gladsome showers oft- Dec. 31, 1910 Dec. 31, 1910 


Dee. 31, 1910 
times punctuate the golden summer 
days and are followed by gorgeous $2, 584,469.43 $553,669.95 $27,532,011.00 
rainbows painted on the somber back- Dec. 31, 1911 Dec. 31, 1911 Dec. 31, 1911 
ground of the clouds that fill the heav- $3 085 1 2? 30 $5 8 f h 1 1 8 1 $30 610 632 00 
ens. At such times the purling brooks J ) ' 5 ' j j t 
run merrily down the hillsides to the Dec. 31, 1912 Dec. 31, 1912 Dec. 31, 1912 
cetaawesini' | §8,007,457.21 $1,697,398.68 $71,111,018.00 
wild though elevated to a pleasing 5 | | ] 5 r] 4 4 e 
viewpoint, enjoys incomparable nat- Increase in 10 years fncrease in 10 years Increase in 10 years 
ural drainage. To steal a phrase from 3093 % 1198% 1394% 
a well known statesman, it is the 
“twilight zone” between the hum and For further information concerning this Company, or answer to any question in connection with Life Insurance, address P. O. Box 595, Phoenix 
buzz of the business world, and the . 
silent solitude of nature’s realm or call on A K STACY General Agent 40 N. First Street 
where the tired mortal seeks solace v J 9 PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
and repose. —~ a 
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OPPORTUNITY 


KNOCKS ONCE AT THE DOOR OF EVERY ONE 


In a city doubling in population as rapidly as Phoenix opportunity 


KNOCKS EVERY DAY 


Don't wait until the stout oak door dives way under the strain, but 
open wide and grasp the passing opportunity to double your money in 


Real Estate 
IN PHOENIX 


Extending from Central Avenue to Third Avenue directly in the road 
of the greatest growth lies 


LAS PALMAS 


with large lots, many fine homes and all modern city conveniences and 
offers more to the investor and home builder at the present low price 
than any other property on the market. This 


IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


In order to more forcibly bring this splendid addition to your attention 


we are offering an acre lot in IDYLWILD--FREE with each lot 
sold in Las Palmas. IDYLWILD is a mile high up among the pines 
overlooking Prescott, and makes an ideal location for a summer home. 
Groceries, etc. delivered at your door. Finest of mountain water. 


AHOME IN IDYLWILD 


REMEMBER NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY LAS PALMAS LOTS 
Lots $600-$650-$700, $100 Cash, Balance Easy ‘Terms 


GREENE & GRIFFIN CO. 


127 NORTH CENTRAL AVE., ° : . PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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,ROM time to time the 
Arizona Magazine 
has given its readers 
the stories of suc- 
cessful pumping 
plants placed in oper- 
ation on desert lands 


beyond the reach of 
irrigation by gravity 
systems. Without 


depreciating the wealth producing 
value of the vast areas susceptible of 
irrigation by gravity systems, the 
great and growing future of Arizona 
in the generations to come will de- 
pend upon the watering of land that 
can never be tilled by natural stream 
flow. The purpose of these articles 
is to show what can eventually be 
done in a thousand places by describ- 
ing what has already been done in 
numerous instances. 


This story recites the facts in con- 
nection with a 320 acre holding in 
section 14, 2144 miles west of the Agua 
Fria river, which is the western boun- 
dary line of the Salt River Valley ir- 
project, and about 2 miles 
south of the Santa Fe, Prescott & 
Phoenix Ry. The property is owned 
by Geo. H. Ennis of Los Angeles, who 
filed upon it as a desert entry with 
intention of developing a ranch 
enterprise through the medium of 
pumped water. Mr. Ennis, is well 
pleased with the result of his opera- 
tions thus far, and is most capable of 
expressing an opinion in such matters 
pumping 


rigation 


the 


as he already has several 
plants in successful operation in Cali- 
fornia. 


He began clearing the land and pre- 
paring for its improving in January 
of this year and now has 42 acres of 
milo maize and a garden patch, and 
expects to put in forty acres more of 
milo maize at once, and presumably 
continue his operations until the en- 
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INDEPENDENT IRRIGATION 


What one Pumping Plant is Doing ona Patch of Desert 
By G. S. Scott 


miners’ inches of water. For the 
purposes of a test an 18-inch pulley 
was placed on the motor and a 16-inch 
pulley on the pump thus raising 132 
miners’ inches. A No. 5 pump how- 
ever, is only expected to draw about 
75 miners’ inches. Equipped with the 
smaller pulleys, 16-inch, the pump 
now shows an efficiency of 62 per 
cent. With this stream of 91% inches 
the 42 acres of milo maize were irri- 
gated in 34 hours of continuous run. 

Assuming that it requires 34 hours to 


water 40 acres it would take 272 
hours, or approximately 12 days of 
continuous run, to water the entire 


holding of 320 acres, or in round num- 
bers one could water the entire tract 
twice in the space of a month, with 
6 days leeway for unforseen events re- 
quiring temporary shutdown. For 
some crops that would not need more 


exactly as susceptible of successful 
cultivation, modified only by the 


depth to water which can only be 


determined by actual drilling for it. 
It is known that much of the land in 
that neighborhood probably has water 
much nearer the surface while. on the 
other lands it may be deeper to water. 

A mile to the east of the Ennis hold- 
ing is another 320-acre location owned 
by Mr. Gray who is arranging to con- 
struct a similar plant and who has 
now some machinery on the ground 
and is preparing for a crop this sea- 
son. His well is already drilled, 
water having been encountered at the 
depth of only 65 feet. Numerous 
others have made filings in that local- 
ity and contemplate’ similar opera- 


tions but many are waiting to see the 
result of these pioneers in that par- 
ticular section. 


Thus far the results 


Pump Throwing 91!% Miner’s Inches of Water. 


than one irrigation a month, the en- 


tire tract could easily be given a 
monthly watering by operating the 
pump but 12 hours a day. In any 


event, Mr. Ennis will undoubtedly be 
able to till his entire holding with 
his present plant, with the ordinary 


Irrigating Ditch, Ennis Ranch. 


tire tract is in cultivation. He drilled 
a well 315 feet deep, at the depth of 
82 feet encountering a 42 foot deposit 
of good water bearing gravel. A pit 
six feet square was dug to the depth 
of 82 feet where the water was found, 
and in the bottom of it was installed a 
No. 5, 2-stage centrifugal pump. This 
pump is operated by a 5U horsepower 
motor, using approximately 30 kilo- 
watts per hour. Power is bought 
from the government being generated 
under the Roosevelt project and de- 
livered over an extension of the elec- 
tric power line to Glendale several 
miles distant. 

With a 16-inch pulley on the pump 
and a pulley of the same size on the 
motor Mr. Ennis, is now raising 911% 


crops that he will probably desire to 
raise, His present stand of milo 
maize is in fine condition and the 
season for its planting has only be- 
gun. 

The total cost of the plant, well, 
and improvements to date on this 
farming enterprise approximates $6,- 
000 though exact figures could not be 
secured, and, as will be apparent to 
the reader, the heavy expense is all 
in the initial work. The pumping 
plant being equipped, nothing remains 
but the expense of clearing, levelling, 
and ditching the rest of the land. 

This practical demonstration is of 
particular value through the fact that 
the land is located in the midst of a 
vast area of equally as good soil and 


of all experiments are flattering and 
there is still much open land that 
may be filed upon. The prospective 
settler however, should be forewarned 
that it will take a few thousand dol- 
lars in real money to develop water 
and apply it in these desert regions, 
but provided with that capital and 
with ordinary good judgment it does 
not appear that a failure would be 
probable. 

Every twelve-month sees new im- 
provements in pumping and power 
machinery, thus adding to the pro- 
fits of those who have. already 
wrought success, and making possible 
the development of farming and irri- 
gation projects that a few years ago 
would have been pronounced the ut- 
most folly. Successes are now in evi- 


dence in many places under condi- 
tions that would have been impossible 
10 years ago and it is a conservative 
prediction that 10 years hence success 
will be wrought under conditions that 
are today impossible. Progress is 
slow but sure, and in the near future 
a vast acreage will be at man’s dis- 
posal that today is the playground of 
the jackrabbit, and under the domin- 
ion of the howling coyote. 
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= Live Outof Doors: 


* 
* 
* Now is the time to fit your porch with 
* 
* 


VUDOR PORCH SHADES & 


RE-ENFORCED 
HAMIVIOCKS 


THE KIND THAT LAST 


Both give years of service 
and nothing suggests more 
comfort than they do. 


See or write us for Vudor Catalog 


DORRIS HEYMAN 


FURNITURE CoO. 


Arizona’s Leading Housefurnishers 
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This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 


on their new Miehle Cylinder Press. 
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PHOENIX 


The Color Work speaks for itsely 
ARIZONA 


COMING TO ARIZONA? 


If you are coming for your health you need the expert advice of one who 


knows the conditions and the climate—and who knows what you need. 


Thts can all be had from “HINTS TO HEALTHSEEKERS.” 


The 


author has been through the mill and knows Arizona like a book. Book 
contains not only helpful hints on how to get well but a complete direct- 


ory of climate and conditions in Arizona towns. 


Write sending 50c to 


W.E. WOODRUFF, Cottonwood, Ariz. 
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PETRIFIED LOG SPANNING ARROYO, IN CHALCEDONY PARK 
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Special Service 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Write us 
regarding anything 
in Phoenix, 
The 
Salt River Valley 


or ARIZONA 


We can also Supply Your Every 
Banking Need. 
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Summer 
Glimate 
Unercelled 


Prescott, Arizona 


Altitude 5,300 feet. 


Literature on request 
PAUL P. HASTINGS, G,P. A. 
Santa Fe, Prescott, Arizona 
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We have for you 


GLENDALE 


Land Watered from the Roosevelt Reservoir 


Glendale 


16 W. Adams St. 
Phoenix 
Ariz. 


The Cream of the Salt River Valley 
Greatest Alfalfa District in World 


It is the Dairy Man’s Paradise 


Call or address 


Information free. 


Phoenix 
Trust 
Company 
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Quick Profits 


Will be realized by the purchasers of the few remaining lots in 


Los Palmas 


They are the cheapest high-class lots on the market in Phoenix— 
Location the best-—Central Ave. to Third Ave.—In the path of 


Progress—all unsold lots will be 


Advanced In Price 


Fifty Dollars August |Ist—and Fifty Dollars October |st—These 
big lots with all city improvements— but no Gity Taxes are 


now selling for 


$600, $650 and $700 


Terms $100 Down and $100 every six months 
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NOW isthe time to invest in dependable Phoenix Real Estate. 


We Invite the Closest Investigation 
of this Property. 


GREENE & GRIFFIN 


127 N. Central Avenue - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Arizona has all kinds of opportuni- 
ties for land investors. The chance 
of a lifetime is offered those with lots 

of grit, in the set- 
A WORD TO tling upon and devel- 
LAND BUYERS oping of government 

land by means of 
pumping plants, but it will require 
patience and some capital to see them 
through to the days of prosperity. For- 
the average homeseeker of limited 
means, however, a far safer undertax- 
ing is to buy or lease good land where 
a permanent water supply is already 
provided and guaranteed. The only 
argument offered against this course 
is that land values seem too high to 
the homeseeker who nas learned to as- 
sociate mention of the west with the 
thought of cheap lands. The argu- 
ment is not a good one for the view 
point is ‘wrong. Conditions have 
changed. The cheap land idea was 
developed in an earlier day when 
every ambitious man hoped to acquire 
a township and make a profit of a 
dollar an acre in a year. This is the 
day of intensive cultivation and the 
region where several crops a year can 
be secured from the same acre. The 
question is not “cheap land‘ but “what 
will the land produce?” A few acres 
well tilled, under ideal living condi- 
tions, will return a greater profit than 
would a large tract in other days, 
bought for a song and farmed under 
conditions of hardship and doubtful 
returns. An irrigated acre in the 
reclaimed valleys of Arizona can eas- 
ily be made to pay good interest on 
from $200 to $500 and land can be 
secured on easy terms so the cash in- 
vestment need not be large if one is 
really in search of a home, “back to 
the land.” There is still much land of 
this sort right in the Salt River Valley 
that can be had for $100 an acre or 
less and it is cheaper in the end than 
the “cheap land” of other days. It 
is still the original ‘desert land”, in 
that it has not been farmed but has 
the same water supply as the best 
farms in the state and comprises the 
“excess holdings” of those who were 
early on the scene who were wise 
enough to secure a greater acreage 
than they could till, recognizing in it 
a certain and safe speculation. 

co * * 

Phoenix has three flourishing build- 
ing and loan companies. The younger 
one, the Southwestern Building & In- 

vestment Company, or- 
BUILDING ganized but a few 
AND LOAN months ago, recently 

declared a four per cent 
dividend, set aside an amount for the 
surplus fund and advanced the stock 
to $1.05. The next older institution 
is the Homebuilders association which 
pays quarterly dividends and whose 
stock is now held at $1.20. The old- 
est local company of this kind is the 
Phoenix Building and Loan Associa- 
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tion which has been doing business for 
more than a quarter of a century. Its 
methods are so well known, so time 
tried and dependable that it is hardly 
timely to throw bouquets at it any 
longer. It is like proclaiming that 
sugar is sweet. The two older com- 
panies have played a large part in 


the upbuilding of Phoenix and the 
younger concern already has a long 
string of houses to its credit. Not 


only are these companies building 
up the city but their stockholders 
who are making good interest on their 
safe investments, are for the most 
part men and women of small capital. 
It is again the story of the little dol- 
lars in co-operation, through channels 
of responsibility that insure against 
losses. So attractive are these in- 
vestments that much of the stock is 
being sought by non-residents. 
* * * 


There is one county in this state of 
goodly area and wonderful natural re- 
sources that the world does not hear 
enough about and it is 
named Apache, after the 
white man’s. one-time 
dearest foe. From now 
on there will be a weekly echo from 
those parts, through the ‘Snowflake 
Herald,’ the second number of the 
first volume of which has just been 
received. H. B. Thompson is direct- 
ing its destiny and R. C. Smith at- 
tends to the details of publication. 
The home of the Heraid is in Snow- 
flake, a name that sounds good in 
this July weather. Of the town 
and its environs the Herald says: 
“Snowflake has a population of 700 
and the surrounding country a popu- 
lation of about 16,000, a prosperous 
farming and stock growing commun- 
ity. Annual sunshine 90 per cent, 
malaria unknown, altitude 5700, an- 
nual rainfall 18 inches, nights always 
cool, mean temperature 57 degrees, 
unequaled climate for invalids. Snow- 
flake is enjoying a substantial growth, 
lands are cheap but steadily growing 
in value.” Snowflake seems to have 
ample reason for getting on the map 
and all Arizona will cordially wel- 
come her arrival. 

* * * 


APACHE 
COUNTY 


So far aS we are able to determine, 
every advertiser in the Arizona Maga- 
zine is a responsible person and what 
he has to say is worthy 
of credence by our read- 
ers. If interested in 
anything advertised in 
the Arizona Magazine we urge readers 
to follow their impulses and answer 
the ads. Some of them have special 
coupons ready to fill out but at most 
a post card will bring results. Per- 
haps you are looking to the west as 
your possible future home but have 
not yet decided to come. Nothing 
will give you a better general idea of 
conditions and help you to a decision 
than to investigate through facts that 
will be furnished gladly by our adver- 
tisers. 


ANSWER 
THE ADS. 


* * * 


Glendale, one of the coming me- 
tropoli of this county and the home 
of the big beet sugar factory, is reach- 
ing out for larger things. On August 
7th the citizens will vote on a prop- 
osition to issue $35,000 worth of bonds 
for water works extension. 


GO AND SEE IT. 

The June number of the Arizona 
Magazine carried an excellent article 
on the subsoiling of alfalfa, written by 
Charles M. Smith, who told the result 
of his own practical experience. Mr. 
Smith was too modest to name the 
exact location of his farm, in his arti- 
cle, and many having read the story 
have expressed a desire to see this 
patch of green. For the benefit of all, 
it is therefore stated that the prop- 
erty in question is a half mile north 
of the brick yard at Alhambra. 

* * * 
ALL FEEL BETTER NOW. 

The Arizona Magazine tenders its 
congratulations to the people of Pres- 
cott on the success of their Fourth of 
July celebration and to the people of 
that city, Williams, Flagstaff and 
other northern points for the hospit- 
able entertainment of hundreds of 
train and automobile excursionists 
from the “hot belt.” More than ever 
before are the home people following 
out the idea of patronizing home re- 
sorts, but of much more value than 
the mere keeping of Arizona dollars 
at home is the closer cementing of 
Arizona communities in their common 
state interests. 


aE ee 


There are 3,500 
City of Phoenix. 


telephones in the 


Price 10 Cents 


THE COVER PAGE. 
(Etta Gifford Young) 

The immense petrified log shown 
in the picture spans a canyon sixty 
feet wide in the Petrified Forests of 
Northern Arizona, a bridge of jasper 
and agate that is one of the greatest 
attractions in Chalcedony Park, as the 
forest is sometimes called. About .it 
lie splinters, chips, fragments and 
even whole trunks of trees turned into 
stone by the chemistry of Nature. 
But such wondrous stone! Agate, chal- 
cedony, jasper, topaz—2,000 acres of 
it, enough to furnish the building ma- 
terial for the twelve foundations of 
the New Jerusalem. Is it the detritus 
of some prehistoric flood or the wreck- 
age left by a mighty volcanic erup- 
tion? Scientific men differ in answer- 
ing, but whatever the cause, the Pet- 
rified Forests are among the natural 
and scenic wonders that make Ari- 
zona famous. We are indebted to the 
Arizona Photo Company for the pic- 
ture and to Miss Fay DeMund for 
drawing the border. 


Winkelman — The old Mammoth 
mine 22 miles from Winkelman has 
been taken over by tne Great West- 
ern Mining Co. It has produced mil 
lions in the past of gold averaging 
about $9.00 and six per cent copper. 
With modern machinery it should 
again be a good producer. 


OUR LITTLE SERIAL 


A Story That Is Full of Meaning and 
Tells Itself. 


It sounds better when it is read 


backwards. 


CHAPTER III. 


Oracle, Ariz., June 16, 1913. 
Editor Arizona Magazine: 
“How about this Mr. Scott?’ I 
thank you for your assistance. 


ALEX. C. KERR. 


CHAPTER II. 


Deford, June 8, 1913. 
Alex. C. Kerr, 
Oracle, Ariz. 
Dear Sir: 

I see your inquiry in Arizona Mag- 
azine for information regarding bean 
puller and drills. I have been in the 
implement business 12 years; also am 
a farmer and we raise lots of beans 
in Michigan. We plant in drills 28 
inches apart, using Thomas drills 
made at Springfield, Ohio. We use 
bean puller made by Wiard Plow Co., 
Batavia, New York, which is the 
strongest and best made tool on the 
market. If this information is any 
good to you I shall feel repaid for this 
letter. Write these people for cata- 
logue. 


I am interested in your country, but 
am ignorant of when and how you do 
your work, and also as to your yields 
per acre, price of products, etc. I 
would like to rent 10 acres or more 
there and put in beans, potatoes or 
canteloupes to try the country. I am 
going to a warmer climate. I have 
visited California and like it very well, 
but land is high there. If you see fit 
I would be pleased to hear from you. 


Thanking you for any information you 
may give me, I am 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN D. McCAUGHNA. 
Deford, Michigan. 
P. S. If you think this would be of 
interest to other readers forward to 
the publishers of Arizona. 


CHAPTER I. 
And this, from the May issue of 
the Arizona Magazine, is what the 


gentlemen are both talking about: 
HOW ABOUT THIS? 


Oracle, Ariz., May 4, 1913. 


Mr. C. S. Scott, 

Editor Arizona Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

In your April number you print an 
article entitled ‘Just Frijoles,’ in 
which I am very much interested; so 
much so that I would deem it a priv- 
ilege if you would be so kind as to in- 
form me where I can obtain informa- 
tion as to where I can obtain the im- 
plements you mention, viz: the bean 
planter and bean harvester. I have 
searched all your magazines for such 
information, but fail to see a single 
adv., in fact there seems to be a 
dearth of agricultural implement ad- 
vertisements, which I very much re- 
gret. If you would care to know more 
of this particular district I would be 
glad to let you know all the news I 
can gather. We both enjoy your mag- 
azine very much; it is both readable 
and instructive. We save every copy 
and show it to our friends. Some of 
your correspondents have expressed 
my sentiments exactly in regard to 
our appreciation of its merits and 
value to all its readers. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEX C. KERR. 


Note.—lIs it possible for a small fam- 
ily to make a living from five acres 
of land in the Salt River Valley? This 
question is frequently asked by would- 
be investors. It is answered here in 
the affirmative by George M. Smith 
of Bide-a-Wee Ranch. There are sev- 
eral necessary qualifications. The in- 
must be willing to work, be 
and have the ability to 
make every rood of ground produce 
something of value to either man or 
beast. He must also have sufficient 
savings, or a trade which can be at 
once turned to account, to supply the 
with funds for a 


vestor 
economical 


family exchequer 


year or more until the five acres are 
producing. 


HAT would you do if 
you were a Methodist 
preacher, well on 
toward that bugbear 
of active professional 
life—superannuation; 
worn to utter weari- 
ness from trying to 
stretch the inelastic 
ends of a microscopic 

salary over a full flour bin, and a 

frayed mantle of charity to a joining 

that betrayed no obtrusive gaps, if 

were stooped from carrying a 

’ troubles until you took 

utterly prostrated, and 


you 
pack of others 
to your bed 


your physician told you that old Gen- 
army 


eral Debility and his whole 


ARIZONA 


BIDE-A-WEE RANCH 


Story of What One Man Has Done On A Five Acre Plot 


By Etta Gifford Young 


no longer fears relegation to the min- 
isterial discard, since he has ex- 
changed the pastoral pulpit for the 
pastoral plow, and has proven the 
plum tree to be as profitable picking 
for the horticulturist as it is for the 
politician. When Mr. Smith and his 
good wife came to Arizona nine years 
ago to enlist the warm sympathies of 
the sun in their fight, they hardly 
dared hope for success, since Mr. 
Smith himself was bedfast, so they 
sorrowfully named their tiny five 
acres “Bide-a-Wee,” using the Scotch 
words so much more beautifully ten- 


der than their English equivalents, 
“Stay for a Short Time.” So weary 
was the sick man, so sure that he 


would prove a better prophet than an 
orchardist, that only four fruit trees 


were planted the first year, two 
peaches and two apricots, and only 
one of each survived. Next year 


Smith saw some improvement in his 


condition, so he added twelve more 
trees and felt that for a man in his 
state of health he had quite an 
orchard. 

On a het July day in the year of 


our Lord 1913 the writer followed this 
now active gentleman about his profit- 
able and prolific ranch, among peach, 
pear, plum and fig trees laden with 
fruit, much of it ready for the packing 
crate and the preserving kettle. There 
were at least a dozen varieties of 
each, for Mr. Smith has experimented 


KX) PEON 


FRONT VIEW BIDE -A-WEE PLACE, 


had gotten inside your fortifications 
and that you were at the point of 
capitulation? Well, if you were an 
average man you would capitulate. 
Your body would soon be occupying a 
placid six feet of soil, while your soul 
wandered on in search of further ex- 
perience. 

But this is the story of a man whose 
name will never figure in a table of 
averages. His soul is of the “John 
Brown” timbre that fights while it 
prays. When the floods of trouble 
were about to deluge his house of 
clay, his stanch old spirit simply got 
in under the foundation of that ’dobe 
house and prevented a collapse, until 
the waters had subsided and the hab- 
itation rested secure in the midst of 
a five acre field. 

Everybody in Arizona, at least 
everybody under the great Roosevelt 
dam, knows of George M. Smith of 
“Bide-a-Wee Ranch’, an active gen- 
tleman now in the prime of life, who 


and has gained much valuable knowl- 
edge as to the kinds of fruit to grow 
here. Among the peaches was one 
tree grown from a seedling five years 
old that has never been budded. Some 
of its limbs were so weighted with 
fruit that they required props to keep 
them from breaking. The fruit from 
this tree is noted among local house- 
wives reputed to be famous cooks, for 
its delicious flavor and the fact that 
in preserving it never becomes either 
tough or mushy, but boils to a jelly- 
like clearness. Mr. Smith sold sey- 
eral hundred pounds of fruit from this 
tree last year at five cents a pound, 
and the yield this year is even larger. 

One of the original apricot trees 
planted the first year on the ranch 
“bore more ’cots this scason than 
leaves,” to quote the manager of this 
small garden, but they were all gone 
before July. 

The first peaches to ripen are the 
Pintos which arrive in market in 


MR. GEORGE M. SMITH. 


April. 
peach productiveness is closed by the 
“Karly November,” a seedling prop- 
agated on this ranch. As we strode 
the orchard several tiny 
enough 


The amazingly long season of 


about in 


trees, not large to make a 
switch for mother to use in chastis- 
ing her small son, were seen to be 
bending under a load of growing fruit. 
Others the size of a gentleman’s walk- 
ing stick flaunted tasselated 
limbs of half ripe lusciousness. Stand- 
ing among the trees of usual size, 
Japanese dwarf 


very prolifically, 


small 


number of 
They 
take up but little room and the fruit 
is of excellent flavor and_ easily 
reached. Mr. Smith remarked: “If I 
had my orchard to plant again and 
knew what I have learned by experi- 
ence, I would plant all dwarf trees.” 


were a 


trees. bear 


“Another thing, did you notice that 
those trees in rows out near the grape 
vines and berry patches, were about 
the size of these in the thick grass, 
yet had no fruit on them, while these 
are heavy laden? I kept those trees 
free from grass, clean about the boles 
as any self respecting eastern orchard- 
ist would tell you should be done to 
assure good fruit and a heavy yield, 
but here is a secret that the horticul- 
turist in this region should learn— 
the grass, be it Bermuda, the detested 
Johnson grass, alfalfa, or all three 
combined, conserves the moisture and 
keep the ground about the tree from 
becoming dry. These two lots of 
trees are the same age, but the clean 
kept ones, hoed conscientiously for 
three years, have never borne any 
fruit, while the others are great pro- 
ducers.” 

“Think of the back-breaking work 
saved by this method, too. You could 
not get me to hoe out the grass now 
from among my trees. It keeps the 
weeds down and when it gets high 
enough, | mow it for my horse and 
cow. In addition to a little milo maize 
and grain, it is all the fodder they 
ever get and that cow nets me $100 
a year in milk and butter besides 
what we use at home. Bossy has a 
calf each season, several of which I 
have sold at two years old for $100 a 
piece.” 

This statement is rather startling. 
Certainly this is intensive farming 
down to the limit, when a man can 
save labor and make the result feed 
his animals and his family, give much 
greater yield of fruit and bring in nug- 
gets from dairy products and nourish 
blooded calves. The writer noticed 
that the grass about the bearing trees 
was wet with dew at half past ten in 
the morning, while the ground under 
the “clean” trees was dry. 

A visit to the dewberry patch re- 


Winter 


Apple Tree 


Laden 


with Fruit 


sulted in a feast, accompanied by num- 
erous scratches, due to handling the 


gentlemanly dewberry in true west- 
ern fashion, without gloves. The 
vines covered a space about 10x15 


feet and were thickly set with luscious 
bits of sweetness. The Smiths had 
preserved 12 quarts of these berries, 
served as many as they could eat on 
their table, and at the time of writ- 
ing, the first week in July, the vines 
were still bearing profusely. 

reorge Smith has demonstrated that 
the Red raspberry can be grown suc- 
eessfully in the Salt River Valley. He 
has only a few bushes, but no thriftier 
ones ever graced a garden in Penn- 
sylvania. He declares that he could 
make a living from one acre of these 
berries alone. 

From three plants of the Himalaya 
blackberries, Bide-a-Wee Ranch now 
has a thick tangle of vines that creep 
over and cling to a woven wire fence 
several yards in length. These plants 
progagate wherever they touch the 
ground. The yield in berries this year 
is expected to reach the $100 mark, 
and $100 worth of cuttings have al- 
ready been sold since the beginning 
of 1913. The “Himalaya” bears when 


three years old and its annual season 
extends from July first to November 
first in this climate. 


The Blackcap raspberry, a popular 
fruit in the east, is another variety 
Mr. Smith is growing with apparent 
success. He has only a few plants, 
but they are thrifty and are just com- 
ing into bearing. What the result 
will be is yet to be demonstrated. 
They are not as generally grown in 
any country as some other beries of 
heavier tonnage and greater profit, but 
by many are considered the choicest 
of fruits. So far as the writer is in- 
formed, Mr. Smith has the only black 
raspberry plants in this section. 

Among the plums.on the ranch, Mr. 
Smith considers the “Happiness” the 


Plums 


and 


Peaches 


best flavored. His sales average $25 
from two trees in a season. These 
trees are large and spread over a 
wide expanse of earth, the laden limbs 
low hanging, are not affected by the 
wind and there is little or no waste 
of fruit except what is taken by the 
birds: 

The “Gonzales” is the best shipper 


_ing winter apple trees; 


A: Rel ZO NA. 


among the plums, and easily produces 
$10 worth of fruit per tree each year. 
Every season numerous crates of this 
handsome yellow fruit, with its ruddy 
cheeks, are shipped to Douglas, Bis- 
bee, Tucson, Prescott and other cities 
of the mining districts. 

The Bide-a-Wee fruit has achieved 
an enviable reputation in the state 
markets because of the care used in 
packing, as well as its excellent flavor. 
Smith looks upon each peach, plum or 
apricot with the eye of a connoisseur 
as he carefully places it in the basket 
beside its companions. Fruit packing 
when done in this manner, becomes 
one of the fine arts. 

The fig has ample representation 
on this variedly fertile five acres. The 
White Adriatic, the White Celestial, 
Purple Magnolia, Purple Lemon, White 
Ischia and Brown Turkey are repro- 
ducing their kind regularly each 
season and netting a most satisfactory 
revenue. 

There are a nuinber of varieties of 
grapes bearing big clusters of winey 
fruit, ranging from seedless Sultanas 
and Thompson's seedless to Concords. 
It has been claimed that the latter 
species would not grow in this region, 
another horticultural fallacy exploded 
by this ex-minister, who is still a 
faithful husbandman in the vineyard. 


Five yearold 
Fig tree 
with its 
burden 
of aton 


of fruit 


varieties of 
several fine bear- 
crab apples; 
a few trees of Burbank  freestone 
plums, which are a cross between a 
peach and a plum, adding a new gas- 
tronomic flavor to the fruit dietary; 
persimmons; the Sultana almond, a 
soft shelled nut and several pecan 
trees. There was probably a garden 
some place in the rear. There was 
also a farm hand seeding a small patch 
of milo maize, but the sun had reached 
the zenith and the writer was already 
swamped with the luxury of edible 
growth. 


dozen 
nectarines, 


There are a 
pears; 


Among the trees a fiock of active 


young turkeys and chickens, both 
friers and adults, were busily engaged 
in gathering every chance bit of fruit 
that fell to the ground. Imagine the 
fine flavor of a Thanksgiving turkey, 
grown on fruit and fattened in a grain 
field. It was an interesting sight to 
watch the young poultry scurry to a 


Five-Year-Old Seedling Peach Tree. 


One and One-Half Tons of Fruit Will 


Ripen in September. 


mulberry tree whenever the proprietor 
shook it. They needed no calling to 
the feast. 

In addition to their orchard, the 
Smiths rent four furnished cottages. 
These portable houses are filled with 
necessary articles made in the modi- 
fied mission style by Mr. Smith, who 
has an enviable reputation for his 
artistic craftsmanship in this corner 
of the universe. He was not a cabinet 
maker when he came here, but his im- 
mediate family were skilled in that 
trade, and he was always “handy with 
tools.” “I made some needed chests, 
chiffoniers and tables for Mrs. Smith, 


and then other people wanted me to 
make some furniture for them,” is the 
way it began. Now there is a large 
shop on the ranch with an assortment 
of furniture in various stages of com- 
pletion. The demand for mission 
clocks, library tables, artistic picture 
frames, ete., is frequently so great, 
that an assistant or two is required in 
the business. 

The rental from the cottages and 
the earnings of the furniture business 
give the Smiths a fair income, but they 
make an excellent living from the in- 
tensive and diversified culture of five 
acres of Salt River Valley land. 


The Mourning Dove 


By Mrs. Frank Last 


That thou 
throat 


When thou 
plaint, 
speakest 


faint; 


dost 


Thou 


‘ I hear thy plaint, Oh mourning dove; 
The crooning protest of thy love 
Comes to me on the evening breeze, 
own 

| Or, grieving heart, 

Thou mournest thus so plaintively? 
Hast thou the sympathy to feel 

What I cannot to man reveal? 


dost from 


Sound thus, in tune, the lonely note 
Which swells within my aching breast 
And will not cease, nor be at rest? 
Ah, dove, the world is full of woe 
Each heart must its own burden know. 


But even birds our sorrows bear, 
And seek with us, the grief to share. 


another’s 


And as I find relief in tears 
Thou bindest up the shattered years. 


From thy retreat among the trees. 


I know the ache that grips thy heart 
The longing pain that is thy part 

In this wide world of grief and woe 
Where eveu birds must sorrow know. 


Hast thou, poor dove, grief of thine 


Which thou must bear, as I, alone. 
That thou dost cry unceasingly 
To me, from shadow of the tree? 


is it for me 


thy trembling 


mourn and utter 


SOrTOWS,; 
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WARREN DISTRICT WONDER 


Description of Picturesque Underground Scenery near Bisbee. 


By Joseph H. Gray 


AN has brought 
of nature’s beauties 
within easy view of 
all, yet others still re- 
main difficult of ac- 
cess on various parts 
of the _ earth’s 
face, well worthy of 
arduous journeys and 
perils when they at 
last are found by admiring eyes. Yet 
she has not placed all of her wonders 
on the surface of the earth but has 
carefully hidden some of them far 
away below ground, there only to be 
discovered by accident or by the in- 
dustry of man. Those ’neath the sur- 
are often beautiful, no 
less to be admired, than those above 
and when man finds them he wakens 
to thought and to wonder. Such a 
find recently been made in the 
Warren district, at Bisbee, in Cochise 
county, Arizona. 

Caves that are marvels of beauty 
and wonderment are entered from 
earth’s surface in many places and are 
visited and admired by their hundreds 
annually, as the Mammoth Kentucky 
cave, but that there may be many 
caves, far beneath the earth’s surface 
and with no entrance to them man sel- 
dom pauses to think. This was a fact 
brought home when the’ Shattuck 
Arizona mining company, in the 
course of its development work broke 
into the largest and the most beauti- 
ful cave that has ever been discovered 
in the Warren mining district or in 
the State of Arizona. In the past 
two or three months it has been vis- 


many 


sur- 


face no less 


has 


Stalactites From 


ited by hundreds who nave gone down 
in the mine cage, spent hours sight- 
seeing and returned with enthusiastic 
tales of the beauties that they have 
witnessed, yet with a paucity of words 
to describe those beauties, declaring 
that words are inadequate for this 
purpose. How then shall one write 
of the beauties and the wonders of the 
Shattuck cave? 

While pushing a drift on the 
level of the Shattuck mine, men broke 
into a cave, something not uncommon 
in the Warren District, but this time 
the cave has proven to be the great- 
est, the most remarkable yet to be en 
countered. That which was discov- 
ered in the Copper Queen mine was 
long the wonder and has been re-pro- 
duced in a New York museum but the 
original has been closed up years ago. 


300 


Remarkable as was wnat cave it can 


not be compared to the Shattuck cave 
which is now open to visitors and will 
continue so until such time as safety 
demands that it shall be filled up with 
earth from other workings of the 
mine. Meantime it will be the won- 
der-sight of southern Arizona. 

A visit to the Shattuck cave neces- 
sitates a visit into the mines, a trip 
underground, which a comparatively 
few sightseers have taken. Thus is 
an added novelty presented. Dressed 
in old clothes and wearing heavy 
shoes the visitor makes the trip up 
the hill to the shaft house and there 
is furnished with a guide by the gen- 
erous management. The party enters 
the cage and the journey has begun. 
The descent of 300 feet isashort one 
in a section where there are workings 
1800 feet or more underground and 
is quickly completed. Then comes 4 
short walk up an incline and the cave 
has been reached with all of its mar- 
velous beauties. 

To the one who has expected to see 
glinting, glistening, shimmering crys- 
tals shooting back the lights in many 
colored rays, the first feeling is per- 
haps disappointment. It is impos- 
sible to illuminate the cave so as to 
produce this effect. When one thinks 
how lilttle illumination a few electric 
lights give to one at a distance of two 
or three hundred feet, this is readily 
understood for though there are many 
lamps within the cave they serve only 
to illuminate it in spots and it is only 
at close view that the beauties of this 
crystal cave strike home. 


Roof of the Cave 


Upon entering the cave one finds 
oneself in an immense egg-shaped 
room, milk white wherever it is seen. 
It is 270 feet in length, 180 feet in 
width and 170 feet in height. Thus 
stalactites that hang heavily from the 
the rays of light do not bring out the 
roof. Here the advantage of having 
worn heavy shoes is seen for the floor 
is found to be composed of large and 
small crystals, in appearance not un- 
like a coral bed out of which rise 
magnificent stalagmites some to a 
height of twenty feet or more. Many 
are the odd shapes that confront the 
eye as the visitor passes through the 
cavern over its floor, not flat but ir- 
regular. On every side they rise out 
of the darkness to confront one each 
seeming a litthe more marvelous than 
the last, some shimmering with mois- 


Cream White Stalagmites 


ture, others quite dry and yet all of 
the same white lime. 

Since the walls of the cave are not 
precipitous but are irregular, itis pos- 
sible to journey up the sides, climb- 
ing circuitously about until the roof 
is reached and here one cau view at 
close hand the stalactites. In places 
Stalagmites from the sides of the 
cave and stalactites from the _ roof 
have formed so that they are sepa- 
rated by but a few inches and have 
almost formed pillars. Beneath the 
coating crystals different hued rocks 
may be discovered. Now it is a grey 


limestone but anon it is a blood red 
. porphyry. Up and onward with new 
beauties and more marvels on every 
hand one passes till close up to the 
roof and then descends a winding path 
along the side wall to the floor below 
there to find still other scenes to 
charm the eye. It is easier to de- 
scribe a snow scene in a forest viewed 
by moonlight than to depict to the 


reader what this cave contains. It 
holds and fascinates, charms and 


awes and time slips away without be- 
ing noticed. When the pictures used 


(Continued on page 17.) 


Peculiar Crystal Formation 
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ARIZONA, THE LAND OF MYSTERY 


A Word Picture of the Nation’s Most Picturesque Plateau 


By Harry E. Rieseberg 


RIZONA is an extensive 
plateau in the sky 
of mountain terraces, 
deep canyons, and 
flat, arid plains, dot- 
ted with gardens of 
fruits and _ flowers, 
patched with vast 
tracts of timber, and 

§ veined with precious 
stones and minerals, alternating with 
desolate beds of lava, strange vege- 
table growths of the desert, and bleak 
rock spires, above all of which white 
peaks gleam radiantly in almost per- 
petual sualight. 

The long-time residents of this re- 
gion are unable to shake off its charm, 
even when no longer compelled by any 
other consideration to remain. Its 
wide stretches of rugged horizon and 


Hopi 


Indian 


Bungalow 


broad floor of sandy soil glistening in 
the sunlight exert a fascination no less 
powerful than that of arduous moun- 
tain fastnesses or the secret shadows 
of the dense forest. 

There is the same dignity of Nature, 
the same mystery, efficacious even 
upon those who can least define its 
thrall. Miners acknowledge it, as do 
the herdsmen. To the traveler it 
appears a novel environment for con- 
temporaneous American life, this land 
of sage and mesquite, of shadowed 
canyons, lofty mesas and painted 
desert. 

You feel that this place has always 
worn much the same aspect that it 
wears today. Parcel of the arid re- 

gion, it sleeps only for thirst. Slake 
that, and it becomes a garden of para- 
dise as by a magic word. The present 
generation has proved it true in a 
hundred localities, where the proxim- 
ity of rivers or mountain streams 
have made irrigation practicable. The 
confines of the Arizona desert are 
narrowing rapidly. One never ap- 
_preciates the full stride of American 
progress until he has traveled in a 


Pullman car over such a vast territory 
as this, where such names as Trail of 
Death and Death’s Gulch are still 
borne by waterless tracts, and justified 
by the bleaching bones of cattle and 
lonely mounds of scattered graves. 
Rescued from centuries of horror 
and planted in the rank of. rising 
young states by the genius of our 
generation, Arizona becomes a land of 
broad ranges, where thousands of 
sleek cattle browse upon the nutri- 
tious grasses, where fields of grain 
wave in the healthy breeze; where 
orchard trees bend under their weight 
of luscious fruits, and where the rocks 
lay bare inexhaustible veins of prec- 
ious metals and minerals. This rich 


empire of thousands of acres is being 
farmers, 
prosaic 


and 
though 


occupied by miners, 
ranchers—a_ rather 


sensible ending for the little drama in 
whose spectacular opening scenes 
reckless frontiersmen battled Nature 
with brave hearts and won new 
giound for a new civilization. 

The landscape is oriental in aspect 
and flushed with color. Nowhere else 
can you find sky of deeper blue, sun- 
light more dazzling, shadows more in- 
tense, clouds more luminously white, 
or stars that twinkle with more bril- 
liancy. 

The altitude of Arizona is between 
five thousand feet and seven thousand 
feet above sea level, until on the 
western border the highest plateaus 
break rapidly down to an elevation 
of less than five hundred feet at 
the valley of a broad and capricious 
stream that flows through alternate 
stretches of rich alluvial fields and 
barren rock-spires —obelisks rising 
against the sky. This stream is the 
Colorado river, wayward, strenuous, 
and possessed of creative imagination 
and terrific energy. It chiseled the 
Grand Canyon, far to the north and 
east, and now complacently saunters 
oceanward. It is a true Hellespont, 


issuing from Cimmerian gloom to 
loiter among sandy stretches of soil, 
which it periodically waters with a 
fertilizing flood; and while you follow 
its gentle sweep it breaks into sudden 
madness and carves a further path of 
desolation and sublimity. 

One of the greatest wonders of Ari- 
zona are the Petrified Forests which 
are estimated to have been growing 
there long ere Noah went adrift with 
the heterogeneous company of the ark. 
Thousands of acres are thickly strewn 
with trunks and segments of trunks 
of trees, and covered with chip-like 
fragments, a profusion of _ splinters, 
limbs and logs, every fragment of 
which as it lies would adorn the col- 
lector’s cabinet. Some of these pros- 
trate trees of stone are over two- 
hundred feet in length and from six 


to ten feet in diameter. This forest 
covers many thousands of acres and 
is composed of five separate tracts. 

The Canyon Diablo, another of Ari- 
zona’s wonders is a deep gash in the 
plateau, nearly two-hundred and thirty 
feet deep, five hundred and sixty feet 
wide, and many miles long. It has 
the appearance of a volcanic rent in 
the earth’s crust, wedge-shaped, and 
terraced in bare dun rock down to the 
thread of a stream that trickles 
through the notch. It is one of those 
inconsequent things which Arizona is 
so fond of displaying. In the darkness 
of night one might unsuspectingly step 
off into its void, it is so entirely un- 
looked for. 

Several miles southeast of Canyon 
Diablo is a remarkable place called 
Meteorite Mountain, where it is sup- 
posed that a colossal sky-wanderer 
once fell. The crater-like cavity 
marking its crash into the earth is a 
mile wide. Large fragments of mete- 
orite rock have been found near by 
containing small diamonds. 

Here too, we find the strange dwell- 
ings of the prehistoric Cliff-Dwellers. 


From time immemorial men have 
chosen their places of abode from a 
desire to defend themselves from in- 
vasion. Actuated by such motives, 
the prehistoric Lake-Dwellers of Swit- 
zerland built their huts on _ piles 
driven into the bed of Lake Lucerne. 
The Aztecs chose the site of Mexico 
for similar reasons, Almost all the 
great cities of antiquity, were found 
in localities which could be defended. 
This same instinct of self-defense is 
seen among the aborigines of Amer- 
ica, and particularly in the strange 
Cliff-Dwellings which we find in Ari- 
zona. In the Mancos Canyon, we 
find in some instances the cliffs at 
a height of forty or fifty feet above 
the river, having been worn by floods 
and tempests into groves, crevices, or 
shelves, usually from four to six feet 


wide. On these rude structures have 
been built the homes of these strange 
pre-historic people. Their walls are 
sometimes eight or ten inches thick, 


the stones being laid in mortar. One 
group of these dwellings is eight- 
hundred feet above the river. The 


only way of reaching some of these 
houses, even when one has climbed 
to the rocky shelf, is to go through 
the foremost structures. Those in 
the rear were therefore impregnable, 
even if the others should be taken. 
To reach some apartments in these 
Cliff-Dwellings, a man would have to 
enter an aperature about twenty-five 
inches in height and thirty wide, and 
crawl through a tube-like passage- 
way twenty feet in length; while oth- 
ers can be reached only by ladders 
to the second story, the lower story 
being solid without any opening. 
Some of these structures were still in 
habited when the Spaniards invaded 
this region. Here primitive man once 
dwelt and has left no other print on 
time. 
The pueblos of the Hopi 
(Continued on page 18.) 


Indians 


> N 19.... I joined my two 
friends,Frank and Em- 


met, who were hunt- 
ing in Arizona. We 
were camping in a 
beautiful vale, nest- 
POLZON ling between mesa 
LEBO*S and mountain, near 
S/o the Cliff Dwellers’ 


homes, and had been 
digging about in the accumulated de- 
bris of ages, collecting arrow points, 
lion’s claws, petrified bones and skulls. 
One morning after breakfasting on 
fried quail and roasted potatoes, 
Emmet declared that he was going to 
strike out for big game, so Frank and 
I went trout fishing. While lazily 
dangling our lines in the mountain 
stream that swept past our camp, we 
were startled by a snapping of twigs. 
_ Ever on the alert for deer we reached 
for our rifles, and just in time to get 
a shot at a doe and her fawn. We 
crippled and captured the fawn, then 
followed in pursuit of the doe. Our 
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The Love Story of a Venerable Cliff Dweller 


By Esther Eichenwald 


arose to go and I stepped up and said, 
in Spanish: “Pardon, may I carry the 
jar for you?” 


“No, no!” she cried; “go away— 
leave me.” 

Curiosity made me persistent and 
by dint of persuasion she finally 
handed over the jar. Before we 


reached the ruin she said solemnly: 
“My name is Vinina Sanguanita; my 
home, the Castle Agua Fria. Leave 
me now, but come up tonight at set 
of sun, and I will show you a strange 
sight and tell you a stranger story.” 

“Let us go,” exclaimed Frank. 

“Sure Mike,’ said Emmet; “Why 
I can scarcely await the appointed 
time.” 

We ate an early supper and at dusk 
climbed the mountain side. The 


low, thick, crumbling walls of the 
ruins looked white in the waning 
light. The roof was gone. while dark 


openings, large and small, through 
which many generations must have 
passed, looked anything but inviting. 


A Cliff Dwelling in Walnut Canyon Near Flagstaff 


chase brought us to the foot of a high 
bluff, vast and imposing. Suddenly 
we heard: “Boys, boys!” and facing 
about saw Emmet approaching at full 
tilt. He began breatnlessly: ‘What 
—do—you—think? A woman lives 
all alone in a Cliff Dwellers’ ruin on 
the other side of that wall of rock.” 

“What?” exclaimed Frank and I to- 
gether. 

“Sit down,” said Frank, ‘‘you’re out 
of breath old man. Now, tell us that 


fairy tale.” 

“Have you been dreaming?” I in- 
quired. 

“No sir, I’ve not been dreaming,” 


he replied, rubbing his fists across his 
eyes. 

“Nor drinking?” I suggested. 

“Nor drinking,’ he repeated. “Jokes 
aside, boys, I saw an old ruin up in 
the rocks and was making for it, fast 
as I could climb, when suddenly I saw 
the bent and shrunken form of a wo- 
man step out of an opening in the 
wall. Gee! but I nearly went over 
backwards, but quickly stepped down 
the way I had come and hid. She 
clung to a jar that she carried under 
her arm and with the aid of a stout 
stick hobbled along until she reached 
the lower ground. After filling her 
vessel from the stream she sat down 
on a log and began wailing a Spanish 
song about a lost lover. Finally she 


Vinina met us. She looked like an 
old witch, with her iong nose, pro- 
truding chin and toothless gums. 
She led us through many passages and 
into bare rooms. Some were adjoin- 
ing, while others were dug one be- 
neath another. We descended one 
of the crude stairways, hewn from out 
the solid rock and entered a long, nar- 
row room. Here were bits of tap- 
estry, stone images, a few ancient 
books and several rosaries; two large 
shining bowls, one filled with queer, 
old Spanish coins; the other with 
amulets, and many unpolished rubies 
and turquoise. In one corner was a 
pile of dressed skins. The most con- 
spicuous object was a long, low and 
narrow couch over which was spread a 
huge bear skin. At one end of the 
couch, on a small, stone table stood 
the crucifix, on which gleamed and 
flared the light from a number of 
homemade candles. 

She began very slowly: “I am very 
very old, some years above a hundred. 
My parents were from Spain and 
crossed the Pacific when I was a 
child. For a time we lived in Cali- 
fornia, near the Mission San Juan 
Capistrano; but my father was a 
restless man and finally wandered out 
here among the Indians, settling down 
in this old Cliff Dweller’s castle. I 
was the youngest of three brothers 


and two sisters. There was also a 
baby girl, Doris, taken on board ship 
by my father from the arms of an 
English woman, who was dying. And 
there was a cousin Lucero, who came 
to this country to study for the priest- 
hood, but when we departed for Ari- 
zona, he accompanied us. I grew to 
idolize my Lucero, who felt for me 
only a deep regard. Indeed I looked 
not then as I now appear. My cheeks 
were fresh as the petal of a new 
blown rose; my hair, now white as 


ocean foam, was of the darkest 
brown. Upon my head, in coquettish 
fashion, I wore a cloth of gold, from 
which hung pearls. Lucero was 
studious; alas, I hated books, while 
Doris, my foster sister, loved to 
study; thus he lost interest in me, 


and grew to be her slave. 

Then one day he came to me with 
his joy, saying he would never become 
a monk, but was going to marry Doris. 
O, how I envied her! She with her 
ruby lips, snowy brow and eyes of 
deepest blue had come between me 
and my love. When I saw those two 
walking on the ramparts of the castle, 
or sitting at set of sun, singing happy 
love songs, I said to myself: “I hate 
you, Doris.” 

The days went by—at times I was 
sad and pensive, then wild and fever- 
ish. One evening they sat reading in 
her favorite niche, beneath an over- 
hanging rock. I, as usual, was lurk- 
ing close by. Below we could see a 
pool of water, crystal clear, that shone 
in a basin of the rocks, arranged by 
Lucero before the last rain. I heard 
him say: “I am thirsty, shall I bring 
you a drink too?” 

“Yes, please,’ she replied. He went 
below. How my ‘heart leaped and 
fluttered! I stepped up to her and 
hissed, ‘“You thief!” 

“Dearest!” she gasped. ‘What ails 
you?’ and raised her white arms to 
embrace me. Out flashed my stilletto 
and it stung her—its sharp little point 
had found her heart. With a smile 
triumphant I slipped away and in my 
madness thought I was happy. Her 
death was a mystery, for everyone re 


garded her as an angel. Lucero ob- 
tained an embalming fluid from an oid 
Indian fortune teller, which he used 
and dressing her in the white wedding 
gown, placed her upon this stone 
couch and—here she lies.” The old 
woman, trembling with emotion cast 
aside the great skin, and lo! what a 
sight met our astonished gaze—a most 
beautiful mummified woman lay before 
us. 

Already dizzy at the picture con- 
jured up in our minds, you can well 
imagine our state at seeing such an 
unexpected and wonderful vision! 
“My God!” exclaimed Emmet, as he 
sprang towards the couch. Frank 
groaned and rose as if he would make a 
hasty retreat; as for myself, I could 
not budge, but sat fascinated in mum- 
my-like rigidity. Recovering from the 
shock we had received, we _ stood 
around the couch in awed silence. 

“Oh, Mother of Jesus!” cried 
Vinina, ‘instead of him turning to me 
who loved him first, he never opened 
his lips, except to his beloved Doris. 
How he pleaded with the silent form to 
open the dear eyes, or smile or speak 
to him once more. Finally, there by 
her couch, he, starved and crazy, died. 
My father buried him beneath the 
rock where they were wont to sit, but 
I begged them to leave Doris with me.” 

“One by one the family died and I 
alone am left. No one ever sees me 
save an old Indian who brings me sup- 
plies.” She paused. Still as death, 
we listened to her sad pitying cry as 
she knelt close to the couch. “Doris, 
Doris, I hated you once, but since you 
too, are without love, and I have 
heard you calling day and night, 
seared and helpless as when I struck 
you—I repent. As long as your body 
lasts on earth, I have sworn to remain 
with you. O, if only I could die— 
could die!”’ she wailed, swaying from 
side to side. Suddenly, she threw 
back her head and stretched out her 
arms, then dropped forward and—feil 
on the lily-white bosom of Doris. 

Emmet stooped over and lifted her 
up. Her vigil had ended—she was 
dead. 


Ball Milo Maize Before and After Taking Arizona Soil 


The accompanying picture is a fine 
testimonial to the virtues of Salt 
River Valley soil. It demonstrates 
that if given any kind of a chance it 
will improve on nature’s best efforts 
elsewhere. The picture to the left 
represents the bottom of a jar of 
ball milo maize seed bought in the 
market by George Alkire, a well 


known farmer, and planted on the Al- 
kire ranch near Alhambra July 10, 
1912. The picture on the right shows 
the bottom of another glass jar filled 
with seed resulting from that plant- 
ing and harvested in October, 1912. 
The reader will note the difference in 
the size and form of the kernels in 
each jar. 


FTER talking and plan- 
ning for two years 
and working two 
months to get ready, 
we started on our 
overland trip Thurs- 
day, July 16, 19 , 
There were four in 
our party; Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis in a two- 
horse mountain wagon and my hus- 
band and myself in another mountain 
wagon. Our wagon, about ten feet 
long, had a top and curtains to let 
down and button, in case of rain; a 
box with partitions was fastened on 
the back for holding cooking utensils 
and dishes; a place on the side for 
the lantern and axe; and underneath 
was fastened our “camp stove,” which 
resembled a grate about eighteen 
inches wide with four legs about four 
inches high. The wagon contained 
some two hundred pounds of crushed 
barley and three bales of hay for our 
horses; also our clothing, bedding, 


A 


Home 


In the 


Forest 


grub—such as flour, bacon, beans, 
potatoes and canned goods—and the 
most important things of all—a shot- 
gun and a Winchester repeating rifle— 
as these were to furnish us with meat, 
such as quail and cottontail rabbits. 
When loaded our wagon weighed 
about twenty-one hundred pounds. 
Our horses weighed about nine hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each, range 
stock, called “broncos” by the cow- 
boys. 

From Phoenix to Roosevelt is sey- 
enty-eight miles. Around steep gran- 
ite mountains and down the sides of 
precipitous canyons is the finest road 
in the West. One of the most excit- 
ing places on this road was Fish 
Creek Hill, about one mile long, and 
if by hook or crook one got out of 
the road he probably would land some 
five or ten hundred feet below. To 
experience a drive down this hill, es- 
pecially if taken in one of the stages, 
is worth a journey across the contin- 
nent. In another place was an abrupt 
wall rising some two or three hun- 
dred feet on one side, while on the 
other side of the road the river rushed 
madly along. Almost every mile of 
this fine road was rock-paved and 
nearly every gully and arroya was 
spanned by a concrete bridge. At 
Roosevelt was being built the great 
reservoir of the Salt River project 
which has cost ten million dollars. 
This meant an assurance of a perma- 
nent and regular water supply for 
irrigating two hundred thousand acres 
of land. Flood waters were to be 
stored and when the dry seasons 
came, huge gates would be raised and 
the waters let loose from the great 
lake to benefit instead of damage the 
land. This project is now compieted 
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AN OVERLAND TRIP 


How It Feels to Rub Elbows with Mother Nature In the Hills 
and Vales of Arizona 


By Mrs. B. S. Patterson 


and Salt River Valley lands are re 
ceiving the benefits. 

We had been on the road over a 
week when one Saturday afternoon 
we climbed a very steep hill in a pour- 
ing rain, only to find we had a much 
steeper one to go down. With fear 
and trembling for our horses’ safety 
going over such a wet stony road, we 
went slowly down, down, down. At 
last we reached the end and found 
shelter from the rain for our horses 
in a good barn. We were now some 
one hundred and fifty miles from 
Phoenix, and at the Natural Bridge. 
This wonderful work of nature had 
a beautiful alfalfa field on top of it; 
it is four hundred feet across and one 
hundred and ninety feet above the 
water that flows under it. There was 
a trail that led down to the water 
under the bridge, and although the 
day was warm, the air down below 
was chilly. From the water’s edge 
were several ladders, one above the 
other, ascending to a large cave under 


the bridge. 


Farther up the stream were several 
beautiful and wonderfully formed sta- 
lactical caves. Some of these caves 
were so dark that only with the aid 
of candle light could one explore their 
depths. Near these caves was a mag- 
nificent waterfall, fed from a large 
spring of clear, sparkling water away 
up the mountainside. Undoubtedly 
this water contained carbonate of 
lime, for at the hotel we saw many 
articles petrified, or lime coated, such 
as hats, babies’ shoes, hand-bags, 
handkerchiefs, toys, ete, that had 
been exposed to the water beneath 
the falls. 


Some two weeks later we visited 
the prehistoric cliff dwellings in Wal- 
nut Canyon, about nine miles from 
Flagstaff. There were some eight 
hundred rooms (nearly all ruins) built 
in the bluff around the canyon. It is 
something like five hundred feet from 
these rooms to the bottom of the can- 
yon and as much, if not more, from 
the rooms to the top of the bluff. On 
our way back to the main road we 
passed a small enclosure, and as our 
curiosity got the better of us, we 
stopped to investigate. I cannot de- 
scribe so that one can comprehend 
what we saw; two dirty streams of 
water flowing broad and swift, down, 
down, nobody knows where, except 
they disappeared from sight into deep 
cracks in the earth. This was called 
the Bottomless Pit, and to us seemed 
a very proper name for it. After 
leaving the Bottomless Pit, we camped 
for the night, and the next day started 
for the Grand Canyon, seventy miles 
away. We had been informed that 
there was water ten miles from Flag- 
staff, also thirty-five miles. When 


midday came we decided we had 
missed the “ten mile” water, so must 
get to the “thirty-five mile’ water by 
night. When dark came he had found 
no water, had passed only one house 
in the early morning, and had seen 
only one human being, an Indian, who 
could but would not talk; we drove 
until about 9 p. m., then camped, fully 
realizing we had lost our way, with 
no water for our horses, and they had 
made a forty-five mile trip over a 
fine road, down grade all the way. If 
you think to be miles and miles out 
on the desert, without water for your, 
horses, is a pleasant experience, just 
try it. When morning came we con- 
tinued our journey, but instead of 
looking for the Grand Canyon we were 
looking for water. After driving some 
two or three hours, we met a band 
of Indians, who proved to be Navajos 
taking their wool and hides to Flag- 
staff. One of them told us (thanks 
to the government for educating the 
Indian) where we would find water, 
also that we were on the Tuba road, 
ten miles from the Little Colorado. 

After cautiously watering our thirsty 
horses, we began to retrace our jour- 
ney of the day before, but not before 
we had filled every available article 
with water. The next day we came 
to the place where we had taken the 
wrong road; forty-eight hours of our 
time lost and nearly a hundred miles 
added to our trip, to say nothing about 
the anxiety. At the end of four weeks 
after we left Phoenix we reached the 
Grand Canyon at Grand View. To 
describe it fully is beyond my power. 
J. L. Stoddard in his lecture once 
said, “The Grand Canyon of Arizona 
is nature wounded unto death and 
lying stiff and ghostly, with a gash 
two hundred miles in length and a 
mile in*‘depth in her bared breast, 


from which is flowing fast a stream 

of life blood called the Colorado.” 
Nowhere else is there such a hole 

It is two hundred and 


in the earth. 


vast plateaus. In the canyon are 
peaks higher than the Adirondacks, 
yet their summits are below the rim. 
We went down the trail seven miles 
on mules, and reached a plateau or 
mesa. This afforded the best view 
of the vastness of our surroundings 
for one could look upwards two thou- 
sand feet to the rim from whence one 
came, and then over the edge of the 
mesa two thousand five hundred feet 
to the Colorado stream below. This 
river does not occupy the middle of 
this immense gorge and appears to 
be an inoffensive little stream, but in 


reality it is a torrent as wild as 
Niagara. 
Figures might give some idea of 


the canyon’s immenseness, but there 
is nothing that can give any idea of 
the everchanging color scheme; the 
hues of the rainbow sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with it, and 
even the artist is defeated when he 
undertakes to produce it on canvas. 
We spent the night in the canyon, and 
the next morning our guide took us 
into a copper mine, where we spent 
about two hours. On the other side 
of the canyon across the river is an 
asbestos mine. One evening while on 
our way back to Flagstaff, Mr. Davis 
dug a hole in the ground, built a 
huge fire in it and after several hours, 
when the ground became thoroughly 
heated, he dug out the fire, put an 
iron kettle containing some beans and 
pork into the hole, put back the coals, 
and left it until morning. For break- 
fast we had baked or “holed beans” 
and hot bread baked in a Dutch oven. 
Never did the brick ovens of pur an- 
cestors produce a nore delicious 
breakfast. Some four or five days 
after leaving the Grand Canyon we 
reached Oak Creek, where we spent 
several days trout fishing. About five 
days later we visited Montezuma’s 
Well. This well is shaped like a 
huge bowl set down into the moun- 
tain top. From the rim to the water’s 


White House, a Cliff Dwelling in Canyon de Chelly Northwest of Fort De- 


fiance, Apache 


fifty miles long, from thirteen to 
twenty miles wide and over a mile 
deep, and yet a person standing on 
the rim cannot grasp its immensity; 
the clear Arizona air deceives one. 
The canyon is not one solid rock wall 
facing another, but is cut into by sec- 
ondary canyons. It is these condi- 
tions that make portraying the can- 
yon so unsatisfactory. The upper lay- 
ers of the canyon are of a sandstone 
nature and so have worn away faster 
than the underlying granite, leaving 


County. 


edge is about eighty feet, which con- 
tains dwellings and caves; it is about 
three hundred feet across the water 
and at a depth of five hundred feet 
there is no bottom. There is no vis- 
ible inlet, but a vast outlet. Water 
clear as erystal pours out of this 
well through the mountain and is 
used for irrigating or goes into a 
river. About ten miles from this well 
is the well preserved cliff dwellings 
called Montezuma’s Castle. This is 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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Introduction—Recognizing the revo- 
lutionizing importance of so-called 
spineless cactus as a food for stock, 
if experience shall demonstrate one- 
half of what is claimed for it, the 
Arizona Magazine in its May issue 
published the facts concerning a prac- 
tical experiment to that end, now 
under way in the western end of this 
county. Since then numerous inquir- 
ies for further information have been 
received, as well as some criticism 
from those who have known of ex- 
periments that have failed, and who 
regard cactus culture as a huge fake. 
The editors desire to treat this and 
all other subjects conservatively, re- 
cording adverse facts and conditions 
as faithfully as testimony in behalf 
of the new industry, that no reader 
may be led into expensive investment 
without careful investigation. A let- 
ter was therefore addressed to Mr. 
F. E. Monteverde Jr., who is engaged 


in cactus culture in California, Ari- 
zona and Mexico, and has_ several 
thornless varieties for sale, asking 


him to furnish an article for publica- 
tion, answering various important 
questions and adding such timely in- 
formation as he might volunteer. Rec- 
ognizing thé possibility of his self- 
interest in the subject, as well as his 
thorough familiarity with it, the ques- 
tions were so worded as to take him 
above a discussion of that phase of 
it. His paper in reply is broad, fair 
to all concerned in the cactus nursery 
business and does not exploit his own 
varieties above others. He believes 
there is a great future for the stock 
grower in cactus cuiture and tells 
why, leaving the reader to come to 
his own conclusions respecting pref- 
erable varieties. His article frankly 
admits the frequency of failures and 
is valuable in telling how to avoid 
them, impressing the fact that suc- 


cessful culture can be expected only . 


within certain limited areas, the great- 
est cause of failures having been too 
much irrigation, and efforts to raise 
the plants in climates not suited to 
their culture. His article is exhaus- 
tive and therefore too long to be con- 
cluded in one issue of the Magazine, 
but those interested in the subject 
will be glad to follow it in succeed- 
ing issues.—The Hditors. 
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SPINELESS GAGTUS 


Failures, Successes and Future Promise of Its Culture 


By F. E. Monteverde, Jr. 


Mr. F. E. Monteverde, Jr., 
Vice President Meximerican Co., 


323 Security Building, 


Los Angeles, California. 


Dear Sir:— 

Being desirous of information con- 
cerning the culture of spineless cac- 
tus for the benefit of the readers of 
the Arizona Magazine, and knowing 
you are engaged in the business of 
raising it, we would esteem it a favor 
if you would answer the following 
questions designed to secure an ex- 
planation of numerous reported fail- 
ures. While cactus culture promises 
much theoretically, what we desire to 
know is whether failures are due to 
ignorance, improper methods, or 
whether the industry is in reality im- 
practicable. 

First. The writer has known of 
numerous garden and nursery exper- 
iments, as well as some larger cactus 
enterprises not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to show practical results. Can 
you give the names and addresses of 
persons now successfully engaged in 
the raising and feeding of spineless 


cactus to cattle on a commercial 
scale? 
Second. What, in your judgment, 


is the lowest temperature a good va- 
riety of thornless cactus can  with- 
stand without material injury from 
frost? Stating it in another way, 
what areas and altitudes in Arizona 
do you think are suitable to cactus 
culture? 


hh age Numerous experiments, 
large and small, throughout the West 
being known to have resulted unsuc- 
cessfully, to what general causes do 
you attribute these failures? 

Fourth. Kindly state the general 
directions for the proper cultivation 
of the spineless cactus, as to planting, 
irrigation and treatment in the event 
of frost, etc. 


Fifth. Knowing that you are in the 
cactus business, and naturally assum- 
ing that you regard your own varie- 
ties the best, will you please name 
them, and in addition will you state 
whether or not there are other good 
varieties that have been successfully 
grown? 

Yours truly, 
THE ARIZONA MAGAZINE. 


Celebrating the Fourth of July in Salt River 3 Miles From Phoenix 


Phoenix, Ariz., June 26, 1913. 
Editor Arizona Magazine. . 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have before me your valued and 
appreciated letter of the 25th inst., 
which I herewith take great pleasure 
in answering categorically. 

First. There are a great many per- 
sons and companies engaged in the 
propagation of the spineless cactus 


as the demand is increasing daily and 
the supply is far inadequate to fill 
the demand, as enormous quantities 
are being sold and shipped to all parts 
of the world. Only a few months ago 
the better varieties sold for $180 per 
thousand and are scarce today at 
prices ranging from $250 to $350 per 
thousand. The owner of a patch of 
land planted to cactus soon finds that 


he can reap handsome profits by sell- 


Patch of Cactus Plants in Pasadena Three Years Old, Carrying More Than 
500 Tons to the Acre for the Three Years’ Growth. 


in different sections of the country. 

Aside from the nurseries of Mr. 
Luther Burbank znd his company, per- 
haps the most important are those of 
a company controlled by Mr. Chas. J. 
Welch, who has plantations at Los 
Banos, Cal., in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, and the nurseries of Messrs. 
Thumb Brothers, near Oceanside, San 
Diego County, Cal. There are other 
nurseries near Oceanside, San Diego, 
Cal. Near Fresno, Cal., are located 
the plantations of the C. M. Wooster 
Co., who have at present about fifteen 
acres planted to selected varieties. 
This company is meeting with excel- 
lent success, selling their land planted 
to 1000 slabs of cactus to the acre, 
at $500 per acre. 

The writer is interested in a nur- 
sery at Marinette, Arizona, one of ten 
acres at Anaheim, Cal., and one at 
Tropico, Cal., as well as another at 
Hermosillo, Mexico. 


Another nursery which has a very 
promising outlook is situated near San 
Fernando, Los Angeles County, Cal., 
which is the property of Mr. Ben S. 
Lemon, one of the stockholders of the 
original Burbank company, a recog- 
nized authority upon spineless cactus, 
and who is at present affiliated with 
the writer. 


Mr. J. B. Wagner of Pasadena, Cal., 
has been very successful in raising 
spineless cactus at his Pasadena nur- 
sery, where he has a number of the 
best plants the writer has ever seen, 
and from whom he has purchased a 
great many cuttings. 


With regard to raising and feeding 
of cactus leaves to cattle or other 
animals upon a commercial scale, I 
will point out to you the very patent 
fact that for the last few years the 
cactus plants raised have been far too 
valuable as nursery stock to be used 
for feeding purposes. This condition 
will prevail for several years to come, 


ing his cuttings and consequently will 
not use it for feed. 

This condition. must prevail until 
larger areas are planted in the dis- 
tricts suited to its growth, when its 
value as nursery stock will lessen and 
growers will use it for feed. 

With regard to its value as feed for 
cattle, I can quote no better author- 
ity than our own United States gov- 
ernment, as may be seen by the rec- 
ord of the following test: 

The United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry at Encinal, Texas, accord- 
ing to a government report (Bulletin 
No. 102), conducted a series of ex- 
periments covering a period of 105 
days, during which time a balanced 
food ration consisting of 60 pounds 
of cactus and one pound of cotton- 
seed meal was fed regularly to a large 
number of beef steers. The steers 
showed an average gain of 1 3-4 
pounds per day, at an average cost of 
3 1-2 cents per day per head. 


(At this point in his article Mr. 
Monteverde introduces many letters 
and quotations from bulletins of the 
department of agriculture, showing 
the value of cactus as food for stock. 
That his answer to the direct ques- 
tions addressed to him may be com- 
plete in this issue, the editors have 
withheld these quotations for a sub- 
sequent issue.) 


Second. Regarding temperatures 
which different varieties of spineless 
cactus will stand, I will say that as 
far as heat is concerned all varieties 
will stand the highest temperatures 
reached in any section of the United 
States, or any other country for that 
matter, but excessive cold is what 
makes it impossible to grow cactus 
successfully except in very restricted 
areas. 

Bulletin No. 140, published by the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, contains a map of the United 


States showing the areas in which 
this product may be successfully 
propagated. These areas are confined 
to the coastal region, some of the in- 
terior valleys of California, Arizona 
from Tucson westward to the Colo- 
rado River, and portions of the Gulf 
States and Florida. In the latter 
regions, however, it can only be grown 
upon land which has good drainage. 

Bulletin No. 483 specifically men- 
tions the region from Tucson west to 
the Colorado River as being well 
adapted to the cultivation of the prick- 
ly pear. In the opinion of the writer, 
in the region in and around the Salt 
River Valley conditions are ideal for 
its propagation. In all other parts of 
the United States, than those men- 
tioned in the bulletins referred to, the 
minimum winter temperatures pre- 
clude the possibility of its successful 
growing. 

A particular variety, of which I 
have a large amount planted, is espe- 
cially valuable on account of the fact 
that it is capable of withstanding ex- 
céedingly low temperatures. One par- 
ticular patch of this variety withstood 
a temperature of 12 degrees above 
zero for four consecutive nights with- 
out injury. 

It is plants from the same parent 
stock I have recently sold to land 
owners in your wonderfully rich Salt 
River Valley. I intend to personally 
see that my purchasers of this variety 
make no mistake in its care and I 
shall assist them in making a success 
of its propagation. 

I take pleasure in giving you here- 
with the names of some of the Salt 
River Valley people to whom I have 
sold or arranged to sell plants: Mr. 
R. P. Davie, of the Southwestern 
Sugar and Land Co., who has planted 
several thousand at Marinette. The 
planting of this lot was finished on 
the 21st of this month. Mr. Davie 
informed me that on the 25th of this 
month many of those first planted 
had already sprouted. 

Among the others are Mr. H. J. Mc- 
Clung of the Phoenix National Bank, 


Mr. Ralph Murphy, Mr. Lafayette 
Myers, Glendale; Mr. W. D. Fulwiler 
of the Phoenix Trust Co; Mr. J. J. 


Gould of Greene & Griffin, Phoenix; 
Mr. W. J. Lempke of Chandler, and 
Mr. A. H. Klein of the Union Bank and 
Trust Co. I also sold ten thousand 
cuttings to Mr. George M. Holmes of 
Tucson, who is to establish a large 
plantation near Tucson. 


Low Temperature and Treatment for 
Frost Bite. 


Particularly referring to low tem- 
perature which the plants will stand, I 
will say that temperatures lower 
than 12 degrees or 15 degrees above 
zero are often injurious or fatal to 
many varieties. Therefore, in pur- 
chasing the land owner cannot be too 
careful in selecting the proper varie- 
ties, some of which have been known 
to have suffered little under a tem- 
perature of 8 degrees above zero. 


In case of heavy freezes, such as 
almost the whole country suffered last 
winter and the one before, almost any 
variety is liable to suffer some. If 
the plants are carefully watched and 
the parts affected are removed within 
a few days after they may be frost 
bitten the plants will be saved and 
new growth will appear upon the re- 
maining portions of the leaves which 
may be cut, but if the affected parts 
are not removed rot will set in and 
in the decayed parts a white worm 
will make its appearance. This worm 
will eat its way from one leaf to an- 
other until the entire plant is de- 
stroyed. It never makes its appear- 
ance unless some part of the plant 
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has rotted, 
jury. 

The spineless cactus is one of the 
few examples of plant life which is 


either from frost or in- 


absolutely exempt from _ parasites, 
scale or other diseases. 

Third. Regarding the numerous 
experiments, large and small, which 


have met with failure in the West, I 
may state, with absolute assurance, 
that the great majority have met with 
adverse results as a result of igno- 
rance as to the true nature of the 
plant and its care. 

Unlike almost every other variety 
of plant growth, the cactus must be 
planted in ground as nearly absolutely 
dry as possible. 

I think that by relating the experi- 
ence of Mr. Klein, of the Union Bank 
and Trust Co., who recently purchased 
several thousand leaves from a Los 
Angeles nursery and seed house, some 
light may be thrown upon the cause 
of the majority of failures brooked 
in the past. This estimable gentle- 
man made his purchase and either 
through misinterpretation of instruc- 
tions or lack of proper instructions, 
first flooded his land, then planted 
the slabs and wet the ground again. 
Such treatment is certain death to 
cactus, and had not the writer hap- 
pened along Mr. Klein would have lost 
every one of his plants within another 
24 hours. 

When I visited his place I showed 
him in five minutes that more than 
40 per cent of his plants had already 
completely rotted, after having been 
planted but two or three days. He 
immediately set about having them 
removed from the ground and stored 
in a shed until his heavy soil could 
dry out, when he will replant what 
was saved. Practically all that were 
saved have rotten places which I 
showed him how to remove, thereby 
saving in most cases from 1-4 to 1-2 
of the whole leaf, all of which will 
make good plants when properly set 
out. Even a small portion of a leaf 
will grow and make a good plant if 
set in the sun till the cut part heals 
over. Such pieces of leaves will nat- 
urally be slower in maturing, but they 
will grow in a manner most surprising. 

I might mention another instance 
close at hand in the experience of Mr. 
Page of East Van Buren Street, Phoe- 
nix. Mr. Page had about a quarter 
of an acre of plants of excellent va- 
riety set out upon his place, but they 
were evidently not of the hardy, cold- 
resisting kind. Last winter they were 
badly frozen, most of them completely 
to the ground. I visited his place and 
met the gentleman. After discussing 
his experience I asked him if he had 
not noticed that the upper leaves of 
his plants, which, by the way, were 
set out last year, turned yellowish a 
few days after the freeze. He said 
they did. Now if he had cut off the 
affected part of all of the frozen 
leaves his plants would not have 
rotted to the ground. Hven though 
they were apparently destroyed, fully 
60 per cent of them have grown again. 
Some of the plants now have five or 
six new leaves. 


Another great mistake most peo- 
ple make is to give the plants too 
much water. Jf irrigated at all they 
should not get more than one or 
two gallons of water to the plant for 
each wetting. They will thrive and 
produce fabulously on about one-tenth 
of the water required for alfalfa and 
instead of producing from 6 to 12 tons 
of feed to the acre they are capable 
of producing from 25 to 200 tons of 
better feed than alfalfa. 

Sometimes plants are set out in 
bowl-shaped depressions in the ground 
and water poured in the depressions 


around them. This is another excel- 
lent way of killing the plant. The 
better way to plant is to set them up 
in hills or raised from the general 
level of the field, as with corn, thus 
making it impossible for water to 
stand around the plants, which is al- 
most invariably fatal. 

Other failures are due to the fact 
that they have been set out in open 
spaces where they have fallen prey 
to rabbits and other four footed lovers 
of succulent feed, or in such places 
where they have been run over and 
repeatedly broken down. Many have 
planted them in damp ground, which 
is wholly unsuited for then, or in 
places subject to overflow or on poorly 
drained land. 

My reference to 
causes are aimed 
own local section 
scrupulous dealers have sold plants 
to people in sections so wholly un- 
suited to their growth that nothing 
but failure could possibly have re- 
sulted. 

(The answer to question four, con- 
cerning methods of planting, is lengthy 
and has also been reserved for sub- 
sequent use.—Hditors.) 

Fifth. While in the cactus business, 
I cannot say that I do value my own 
plants more highly than those of other 
growers, as they are all good, some, 
however, being heavier producers 
than others. Even the thorny varie- 
ties are of great food value. 

The majority of my plants were se- 
lected with a view to securing a va- 
riety which would most successfully 


failures and their 
to apply to your 
only. Many un- 
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SPINELESS CACTUS 


Now is the time to plant. 


323 Security Bldg. 
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I have 150,000 slabs or plants of perfected varieties 
Spineless Cactus for sale at very low prices. 


These varieties were selected on account of their 
hardiness and cold resisting qualities. 
heavy producers of forage and fruit. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Rae By MONTEVERDE, 


II 


resist low temperatures. I have many 
plants of the Burbank and government 
varieties, as well as many which never 
have known the fostering care of that 
wonderful man, Luther Burbank, or 
the United States Experimental Sta- 
tions. Neither Burbank nor the gov- 
ernment claims to have discovered 
spineless cactus, for in many varie- 
ties and regions it has existed for 
centuries. 

The ascribing of names to spineless 
cactus is somewhat misleading, as 
many of them are very difficult to 
distinguish one from another. Some 
of the better varieties are as follows: 
Santa Rosa, Robusta, Chico, Fresno- 
California, Monterrey, Hemet, Pyra- 
mid, Anacantha, etc., and a number 
of unnamed varieties introduced by 
the government and other experi- 
menters. 

Trusting that my treatment of the 
subject may meet with your approval, 
I subscribe myself, 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. MONTEVERDE JR. 

(Continued in August number.) 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS—LANDS FOR SALE 


This Ranch of ours will produce $20,000.00 worth of hay this year. 
Ranches in Salt River Valley, but the DeMund’s are from Missoun. 


pe ee | ValleyRealty & Trust Co. 
16 East Adams 
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Arizona’s Importance 
Value of Her Mineral Output for 1912 


By Prof. Charl 


es F. Willis 


HE total value of the 
mine output of gold, 
silver, copper, lead 
and zinc in Arizona in 
1912, according to V. 
C. Heikes of the 
United States Geo- 
logical Survey, was 
$67,050,784, against 

B $44,157,223 in 1911. 

This large increase in value was due 

mainly to the increase in the produc- 

tion of copper. 

The production of gold in Arizona in 
1912 was 181,996.90 ounces, valued at 
$3,762,310, an increase in value of 
$331,807. Of this output, 2,082.35 
ounces came from placers, 112,067.77 
ounces from dry or siliceous ore, and 
57,507.86 ounces from copper ore. 
From bullion recovered in gold and 
Silver mills 102,244.72 ounces were 
produced, concentrate yielded 10,276.- 
48 ounces, and crude ore sent to smelt- 
ers contained 67,086.88 ounces. The 
largest production of gold was from 
Mohave county—$1,899,131 in 1912, 
against $1,547,663 in 1911. 

Increase in Silver Production 

Arizona’s silver production in 1912 
was 3,490,387 ounces, valued at $2,- 
146,588, against 3,276,571 ounces, val- 
ued at $1,736,583 in 1911. Out of this 


output, 2,378,593 ounces came from 
copper ore, 373,255 ounces from sili- 


ceous ore, and 599,110 ounces from 
lead ore. Bullion produced at gold 
and silver mills yielded 45,660 ounces 
of silver in 1912, concentrate produced 
387,159 ounces and crude ore sent to 
smelters contained 2,982,049 ounces. 
Cochise county mines produced 1,962,- 
644 ounces of silver in 1912, against 
1,946,319 ounces in 1911, and Yavapai 
county produced 748,872 ounces in 
1912, against 764,744 ounces in 1911. 
Copper Production Greatest in U. S. 

Copper production increased in Ari- 
zona from 306,141,538 pounds, valued 
at $38,267,692, in 1911, to 365,038,649 
pounds, valued at $60,231,377, in 1912. 
Arizona continued to rank first among 
the copper-producing states in 1912. 
Concentrates produced 135,666,375 
pounds of the output, and crude ore 
sent to smelters produced 224,141,378 
pounds. Cochise county which in- 
cludes the great Warren or Bisbee dis- 
trict, produced 147,654,661 pounds of 


copper, against 132,290,007 pounds in 
1911. Greenlee county, embracing the 
Copper Mountain and Greenlee dis- 
tricts of the Clifton-Morenci region, 
produced 76,848,299 pounds of copper, 
gainst 70,926,330 pounas in 1911. 
Yavapai county, including the Verde 
district, produced 34,043,005 pounds of 
copper, against 36,103,649 pounds in 
1911 and 40,824,556 pounds in 1910. 
Gila county, including the Globe dis- 
trict, produced 63,969,423 pounds of 
copper in 1912, against 49,226,341 
pounds in 1911. In Pinal and Gila 
counties the so-called low-grade schist 
and porphyry ores yielded 70,848,299 
pounds of copper, against 30,666,515 
pounds in 1911. The copper output of 
Greenlee county is largely from the 
same class of deposits. 

Increase in Zinc but Decrease in Lead 


The production of lead in Arizona 
in 1912 was 6,806,443 pounds, valued 
at $306,290, against 10,274,552 pounds, 
valued at $462,355, in 1911. Cochise 
county is credited with 3,776,857 
pounds, valued at $169,959, the largest 
part of which was derived from the 
copper mines in the Warren district. 
Mohave county followed, with 1,937,- 
031 pounds. Increased output was 
made in 1912 from Yavapai county, 
but there was a decrease in fanta 
Cruz county. Concentrates yielded 
1,731,242 pounds of lead in Arizona in 
1912, and 5,075,201 pounds were con- 
tained in crude ore sent to smelters. 


The spelter production of Arizona 
was 8,758,243 pounds, valued at $604,- 
319, in 1912, against 4,562,984 pounds 
valued at $260,090, in 1911. Mohave 
county produced, mainly from the 
Union Pass and Chloride camps, 8,- 
304,462 pounds of spelter in 1912, 
against 4,476,552 pounds in 1911. Pro- 
ductions of zinc were also recorded in 
Yavapai, Pima, Santa Cruz and Co- 
chise counties. 


There were 444 mines producing 
gold, silver, copper, lead or zinc in 
Arizona in 1912, against 397 in 1911, 
and the total quantity of ore sold and 
treated was 6,840,082 short tons, an 
increase of 2,272,943 tons. 

Mine production of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zine in 1912, by counties. 
Advance figures by Victor C. Heikes, 
U. S. Geological Survey: 
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Captain Coffee 


By C. S. Scott. 


Captain Coffee, is one of Arizona’s 
native American patriots, a veteran 
of many a bloody field, and one 
who has worn the laurel wreath in the 
national halls of state. Also, Captain 
Coffee is the most accomplished single 
handed liar that one could meet in a 
day’s journey. His falsehoods how- 
ever, are more or less unconscious 
and therefore not vicious, being both 
unique and entertaining. 

Captain Coffee, is a distinguished 
representative of the Yuma-Mohave 
tribe of Arizona Indians. Born in 
western Arizona, in the hey-day of 
manhood he attached himself to the 
nation’s military establishment, and 
during the days of continuous warfare 
between the whites and the Apaches 
he served the government efficiently 
as a scout. When peace again reigned 
in the land, he sought the natural 
pursuits of his tribesmen until one 
by one his kith and kin were garnered 
by the fell destroyer. He now lives 
in a little shack surrounded by eight 
dogs, a pony and a wire fence near 


Agua Caliente Hot Springs, where he 
ekes out a comfortable and contented 
existence as general chore man and 
official gardener at the Hotel Modesti. 
The picture shows him raking the 
rocks off the front yard where the 
grass will grow whenche gets it plant- 
ed and watered. 
(Continued on page 19.) 


Arizona’s Mineral Output for 1912 


COUNTY: No. of Ore Gold* Silver* Copper Lead Zine Total 
Prod’rs Treated Value 
Short tons Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Cochise e101. (eee 50 1,381,158 44,036.49 1,926,644 147,654,661 3,776,867 | 23,800 | $26,561,961 
Goconinome) see 22 168 A8 83 9/848. een | Aaiee ee sae ee | 1,603 
ila. late. oie 32 1,450,201 1,641.80 264,941 | 63,969,423 47,349 | ecw eeee | 10,753,964 
Graham ........... 3 83 160.07 422 1,156 | 9,281 | ....eeee 4,177 
Greenlée’ shu sates hess 27 1,746,905 1,752.14 77,743 76,848,299 91) peters to Mle areaataters vere 12,764,001 
Maricopae.cses. oe } 14 20,123 14,310.49 33,785 78,197 hier tet ha aus Se ae 333,072 
MOWBRYV65R a :sitehesoi ste are 40 202,937 | 91,870.46 174,343 644,145 1,937,031 8,304,462 2,772,810 
Pima tore ace ee 58 29,651 || 457.538 41,956 2,112,887 84,296 nly i Be Ye 895,382 
Pinal ia aes ae 16 1,577,211 447.08 111,902 37,261,241 46,580 IP © cee ea 6,228,252 
Santa nOrugiy- eres 380 14,282 1,545.24 65,104 1,922,102 100,004 25,539 395,391 
VOVapare pawicvieiatee 108 406,053 | 23,340.99 748,872 84,043,005 481,827 | 292,705 6,602,032 
Yue tata. Ae 64 | 11,310 | 2,484.13 8,592 404285 | 244170 | ........ | 148,139 
Siebel | | | 
CO TWAT GS) atareiere 444 | 6,840,082 | 181,996.90 | 3,490,387 365,038,649 6,806,443 | 8,758,243 $67,050,784 
i} 
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he Bicycle Man 


Sells th 


IRAGYCLE 


the best and easiest 
running wheel on 
earth, and a large 
line leading makes 


BICYCLES 


the raised tread and 

other tires, for vehicles of all kinds. 

GRISWOLD’S PATENT SOLUTION, DO-GOOD Stops 
Leaks and Preserves the Tires. 


27 E. Adams St. Phoenix, Ariz. 


GRISWOLD, T 


You want a home in the Salt 


River Valley—But 


SEE MESA 
BEFORE BUYING 


We have good buys in lots 


Bargains in ranch property and some 
good cheap relinquishments 


POMEROY REALTY CO. © 


Oldest Realty Company in Mesa 


3rd Door West of Mesa City Bank 
Box 247. Phone 321 


All the CUTS appeanng 
in this number of the An- 
zona Magazine were made 


by the 


Phoenix Engraving 
Company 


“That’s the Reason” 


MORE SATISFIED 


Truss Customers 


===BEVERY DAY 


Don't forget We are in 
the Truss Business and 
can fit any case. Write, 
wire or come. -:- 


ELVEY \&sHUEETD 


The Drug and Sundry Supply House 
PHOENIX, = ARIZONA 


COMMERCIAL 
HOTEL 


GEO. H. N. LUHRS, Prop. 


Conducted on the European Plan. 
Special Attention to Commercial Men 
Bus to and From All Trains 


Corner Center and Jefferson Streets 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Copper Queen Hotel 


Soy SSS a 


se are 


European—High Class Cafe 
H. POPPEN, Mgr. 


BISBEE, - ARIZONA 


If readers in answering advertisements will mention The Arizona Magazine, it will be regarded as a favor by both the publishers and advertisers. 


$5.00 
SHOES 


For $3.00 
At D. M. JOHNSON 


113 N. CENTER ST., IN HOTEL ADAMS 


MOORE & McLELLAN 


Undertakers 


aS 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Electric Supplies 


and Fixtures 
Electric Work 
REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 


G. W. McCLARTY 
Phones 407 208-210 W. Washington St. 


Summer Term Now Open at the 


LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Students may enter any school day 
and continue throughout 
the summer. 


Write for particulars. 


FINE LAND FOR 
SALE 


watered from the Roosevelt 
Dam. 


$100 Per Acre 


in tracts of Eighty acres and up; One 
fourth Cash balance Long Time 7% 


J. L. IRVIN 


11 North First Avenue 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Land—if so, why not acquire title without 
residence, cultivation orimprovement by our 


LAND SCRIP 


Write for particulars 


FEN S. HILDRETH SCRIP CO. 
Suite 210, Phoenix National Bank Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


800 acres Fine Fruit and 
Alfalfa land near Phoenix 


GOVERNMENT LAND 
Do you want some good Government 
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Gotton and the Small Farmer 


It Is One of the Many Crops That Will Help Make 
the Small Holding Profitable. 


The cultivation of cotton on a com- 
mercial scale has been undertaken in 
the Salt River Valley this year and 
it is pleasing to announce that thus 


far everything is proceeding finely. 
There are many fields of small acre- 
age and some large ones on both sides 
of the river—in both the east end and 
west end of the valley. For the most 
part the stands are good, the plants 
thrifty and the promise is that of a 
bumper crop. There are some poor 
fields due to inexperience in growing 
cotton by irrigation, as might have 
been expected but altogether the sit- 
uation is satisfactory. 


The chief question to solve will be 
that of securing a sufficient number 
of experienced cotton pickers and for 
that reason the advice is given that 
most growers should not undertake it 
on a large scale until they have set 
tled the labor problem, planting only 
such an acreage as they know they can 
care for. In that connection Secre- 
tary Harry Welch of the Phoenix 
Board of Trade recently issued a bul- 
letin in part, as follows: 


“The ten-to-forty acre subdivision 
will also mean the success of the irri- 
gation projects instituted by the Rec- 
lamation Service. Ten to forty acres 


cultivated and cropped by the owner 
and his family will make a commun- 
ity of progress and prosperity. 

“A splendid ten acre crop has ap- 
Arizona where 


peared in Feyptian 


long staple cotton is grown to perfec- 
tion. There is no other part of the 
country where Egyptian cotton can be 
grown but it has attained perfection 
in the Salt River Valley on the lands 
under the Roosevelt dam. The yield 
will average a bale and a quarter to 
the acre or 6.250 pounds of lint cot- 
ton to the 10 acres. In 1912 the cot- 
ton sold for 23 to 231-4 cents per 
pound in the eastern markets netting 
the farmer 21 to 211-4 cents per 
pound. Two good pickers can handle 
ten acres. The picking season lasts 
100 days, commencing early in Septem- 
ber. Add another ten aeres for 4 
twenty acre farm, there can be grown 
alfalfa, or some other crop with room 
for houses and barns, chickens, a cow 
or two and pasture for horses. 
“Opportunities to secure twenty- 
acre farms are none too frequent, and 
the offer to rent twenty acres under 
the irrigation project now being made 
by land owners in Arizona should at- 
tract many people who are looking 
for a chance to establish a home, 
“Ags a solution of the farm labor 
preblem the ten-to-forty acre farm 
will be important, but the ten-to-forty 
acre farm owner must do his own 
work and do it with profit. The 


opportunity that Egyptian cotton of- 
fers to spread the year’s work over a 
number of months and give a cash 
revenue for a big share of the crop is 
one that might well be considered by 
farmers all over the country.” 


220 Acres Three Miles Northeast of Glendale 
Cotton Field of Herbert B. Atha 


Dauchy Co.’s Newspaper Catalogue. 


A copy of the 1913 edition of this 
well known work has reached us. 
This is the twenty-third year of its 
publication and this edition is fully 
up to the high standard set by its 
predecessors, typographically and oth- 
erwise. It contains 744 closely print- 
ed pages, well bound in red cloth, and 
is a mine of information for all who 
are interested in the periodical pub- 
lications of the United States and 
Canada, of which it contains a com- 
plete list. Its arrangement is most 
compact and convenient, and it pos- 
sesses one feature found in no other 
newspaper directory, the space for 
memoranda against the name of each 
publication in which advertisers can 
keep a record of their contracts in 
compact and accessible shape. The 
price is $5.00, of the publishers, The 
Dauchy Co., 9 Murray St., New York, 
or of booksellers. 

9) 

Jerome—The Arkansas and Arizona 
reports some very rich ore in its 1400 
foot cross cut. 
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SHALLU 


Should be given a trial. Ask 


us about it and other seasonable 


FIELD SEEDS 


We want to help you to better 
farming by selling you better 


SEEDS. 
HILL’S SEED HOUSE 
PHOENIX : ARIZONA 


The Valley Lumber Co. 


P. CORPSTEIN, Manager 
Phone: Overland 760 


Corner Madison and Center Streets 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Office and Yards in 
TEMPE AND MESA, ARIZONA 


Marble and Granite 


MONUMENTS 


Headstones, Markers, 
Copings, Etc. 


Plainand Ornamental Iron Fence and Entrance 
Gates, Flower Vases, Settees, Gtc. 


Salt River Valley Monumental Werks 


VERNON E. LINDSAY, Prop. 
409 West Washington Street Phoenix, Arizona 


The O'Malley Lumber Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


GET OUR PRICES 


Office, Cor. 4th Ave. and Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 


The town of Chandler is not only a 
rapidly growing and hustling agricul- 
tural center, but it was a good news- 
paper with a live editor in the person 
of Mr. 8. A. Meyer. Those interested 
in that seetion or likely to become so 
ean do no less than to subscribe to the 
Chandler Arizonan. 
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* 

THE BANK OF BISBEE | 
BISBEE, ARIZONA : 

* 

Capital, Surplus and Profits $225,000.00 : 

: 

OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN COCHISE COUNTY. : 
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in the SOUTHWEST, write 
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If you are looking for BANKING CONNECTIONS 


The Bank of Douglas 


DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


TOTAL RESOURCES $1,208,000 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN DOUGLAS 
The Copper City of the South est 
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KELVIN SULTANA 


A Mine Sucessfully Exploited By Popular Sale of Stock 


T IS pleasing to note 
the rapid develop- 
ment and wonderful 
promise of the prop- 
erty of the Kelvin 
Sultana Copper Min- 
ing Company, on the 
opposite side of the 
Gila River and with- 
in a mile of the town 

of Kelvin, aside from the satisfaction 

afforded by any successful mining 
venture. The Kelvin Sultana is one 
of the comparatively few successes 
out of the many projects that are 
launched on the financial seas to sail 
the most common course of “popular 
stock subscription,’ dependent solely 
on the honesty and capability of the 
promoters. Theoretically, there is no 
more reason for the failure of such an 
undertaking than for the failure of 
any other co-operative enterprise, but 
practically not more than one mining 
company out of a hundred organized, 
ever finds itself in possession of a 
producing property. It is unfortun- 
ately true that the mining business 
is cursed with more than its share 
of swindling promoters, but undoubt- 
edly more failures are due to inca- 
pability than to dishonesty. Capabil- 
ity includes not only that judgment 
that is necessary in any successful 
business enterprise, but sufficient 
carefulness to avoid getting behind an 
impossible undertaking and the ability 

to assemble enough capital to put a 

good thing through. Deficiency in the 

latter qualification has often been the 
real cause of failure rather than the 
dishonesty charged. 


In the case of the Kelvin Sultana, 
there was a property known for many 
years to be rich in copper and other 
mineral values, but lacking in devel- 
opment. It was acquired by a group 
of eastern men and its financing was 
placed in the hands of the Baldwin 
syndicate, of which George P. Bald- 
win of Chicago is the active person- 
ality. Considerable money was raised 
and ineffectively spent. The situation 
not being satisfactory to Mr. Baldwin, 
he bought the control of the property, 
thus accepting personal responsibility 


By G. S. Scott 


to many small stockholders who had 
invested their money on his advice. 
Thereafter he began refinancing and 
associating men of means and respon- 
sibility with him in the project. About 
a year ago announcement was made 
that ample funds had been raised and 
that hereafter no stock would be of- 
fered by the company at less than 
par. 

Mr. A. H. Westfall, general mana- 
ger of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville railroad, better known as 
the Monon route, was made president 
of the company. Operations on the 
property changed from preliminary in- 
vestigation and prospect work to 
actual development with an effective 
organization, in accordance with plans 
that had been formulating during the 
preceding year. It was of record that 
much ore had been taken from old 
workings; in fact, some of the high- 
est grade copper ore that was ever 
worked in Arizona smelters, but these 
old workings were badly caved and 
until this time have been abandoned. 

A shaft called the Diamond Joe was 
sunk a thousand feet to the north of 
the old working shaft, now known as 
No. 2, the Diamond Joe being 175 feet 
deep. A drift was run from the Dia- 
mond Joe for several hundred feet, ex- 
posing good ore bodies, and a cross- 
cut was started toward No. 2 over a 
year ago. That thousand feet of cross- 
cut has now been completed, crossing 
several smaller veins, and is expected 
daily at the time of this writing to 
be breaking into the rich ores in old 
No. 2. In the meantime an upraise 
of 350 feet was made some distance 
from old No. 2 and is now known as 
the Westfall shaft. It is to be the 
main working shaft of the mine and 
is equipped with the most modern 
and up-to-date machinery for a double 
compartment shaft, electric hoist and 
air compressor, the Diamond Joe hay- 
ing long before been equipped with a 
steam plant. 

A year ago when the company’s 
plans reached the magnitude of a real 
copper producing enterprise, it was 


decided to erect a power house along- 
side the railroad track at Kelvin and 
transmit the power by wire, across 


Ore Train of the Ray 
Consolidated with 2.000 
tons of ore passing through 
grounds of the Kelvin-Sul- 
tana Copper Company on 


its way to concentrator and 


nevanct Ba A mn non 


smelter at Hayden. 
This picture was taken 


from the power house of the 


Kelvin-Sultana C opper 
Company at Kelvin, Arizona 


the river to the mine workings. That 
plan is now a reality, the fine new 


power house at Kelvin being equipped. 


with a monster engine capable of de- 
veloping 600 horsepower, though at 
present but half that much is required, 
three massive boilers being used for 
that purpose. Others can be added 
when necessary and the power house 
is constructed to accommodate added 
engines when they shall be needed. 

Though not yet a dividend payer, 
the property is now a producer, with 
every evidence that within a few 
months it will be operating on a scale 
that will warrant the expectation of 
early dividends. More than a carload 
of sorted high grade ore is shipped 
every week, and in a short time it 
may be hoped that the output will be 
a carload a day. To make that pos- 
sible a tramway is to be built at once 
from the mine to the railroad track 
in Kelvin. But the big days of the 
Kelvin Sultana will come still later 
when its shipping days are over; when 
a smelter shall adorn the company’s 
ground, which is already patented; and 
when the vast tonnage of ore of too 
low grade for profitable shipment, but 
still rich for reduction purposes, can 
be worked. 

No attempt is made here to more 
than hint at a description of the prop- 
erty or its workings. Only enough 
has been said to warrant the intima- 
tion in the beginning, that this is one 
mining enterprise backed by the small 
interests of 1700 stockholders, that 
bids fair to be a winner, and if per- 
adventure there should be a failure 
from any cause it cannot be said that 
the money went into the pockets of 
the promoters instead of into the 
ground. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT 
AND ROAD BUILDING 


A unique exhibition of public spirit 
as applied to the construction of good 
automobile roads took place in Red- 
lands, California, June 25, when 250 
of the leading citizens of Redlands, 
representing a combined wealth of 


$3,000,000, turned out to put in a day’s 
work in repairing the Mill Creek road 
so that it would be in good shape for 
automobile parties who wish to make 
trips into the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains and to Bear Lake, where some 
of the most ideal summer resorts of 
Southern California are located. 


It was what might be called a “Road 
Building Bee,’ conducted under the 
auspices of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The firebell 
rang at 5 o’clock in the morning and 
by 6 o’clock the party in automobiles 
was on its way to Mill Creek canyon 
to engage in the day’s work. There 
doctors, lawyers, university professors, 
orange growers, preachers, barbers 
and merchants rolled up their sleeves 
and toiled all day with shovels and 
picks. Owing to the enthusiasm and 
determination to do something worth 
while shown by the leaders of the 
movement, the men who had gone to 
enjoy a picnic found themselves up 
against real hard work and were 
ashamed to lag. One of the county 
supervisors remarked that twice as 
much had been accomplished by the 
250 men as would have been done by 
an equal number of paid laborers. 
However, they could not be induced 
to compete with paid laborers the 
next day. 


The reason for the intense interest 
in the Mill Creek road is that it is 
the aim to make it one of the scenic 
automobile boulevards of the world. 
Within a distance of 26 miles of Red- 
lands it rises to a height of 7,950 feet 
and yet over the proposed new boule- 
vard the grade will nowhere exceed 
six or eight per cent. Men who have 
motored over Europe and America asy 
there is nothing finer on either con- 
tinent. 


Red'ands people have been disap- 
peinted in the delay of the county 
supervisors in appropriating money 
for keeping the present road in good 
shape and in taking steps in building 
tue new boulevard. That is why Sam 
Beeson, the new president of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mont. P. Chubb, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a one time 
resident of Phoenix, George Cort- 
ner, a member of the city council, and 
other “live wires” decided to hold the 
“road building bee.” It was useful 
not only for the actual work accom- 
plished, but in showing the determina- 
tion to put the road in shape at any 
cost. 
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BUSY AND PARTICULAR PEOPLE PATRONIZE 


BOEHMER'’S 


Wes WOKS ye IDINMUiG SOs’ 


Phone 550 


IF you have not learned how to attract 
DOLLARS, send dime and stamp 
for “DOLLARS WANT ME” and our 
success booklet. It has been worth hundreds 
of dollars to me and will be to you if you 
follow its teachings. 

M. NICOL, Manassas, Va. 


WHEN IN PHOENIX 


SMOKE with DOYLE 


HOFFMAN CIGAR STAND 


Headquarters for everybody who 
likes the smell of tobacco or is 


interested in baseball, automo- 
bile, or any other sporting news 
or bulletins. 


For Your Sweetheart 


Across the world w’ll send it 
And pay the parcel’s post, 

The daintiest confection 

The one ‘‘She”’ likes the most. 
Crystallized cactus candy— 
Garnered Sunshine sweet, 
Grown from Virgin soil, 

Child of light and heat, 

Dollar will buy a box 

We'll send it, charges paid; 
Win thanks for something different 
From your own delighted maid. 


Donofrio Company 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MERRYMAN & HAYT 


Successors to 


£0.F.MERRYMAN 


UNDERTAKER =: EMBALMER 


UUM 


124 North Second Avenue 
Tel. Main 52 


Phoenix, Anzona 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Gotton and Water 


Irrigation Will Not Take the Place of Cultivation. 


Cultivation and not water is the 
secret of a bumper cotton crop, accord- 
ing to experts who have made a 
study of the plant. A splendid stand 
of cotton has been secured this year 
in the Chandler district but there are 
some cases in which there has been 
too much irrigation and _ too little 
work. Making the water do the work 


dry plant it as early as possible and 
never put any water on it until it 
comes up and then just enough to 
keep the young plants growing. AS 
your plants grow cultivate often and 
water every three or four weeks. 
Never put a plow in the cotton until 
the soil is dry enough to work. tt 
injures the young plants to stir the 


Cotton Grown With Water 


of cultivation will not do in the case 
of cotton which must have proper 
plowing to force its growth, and only 
enough water to supply the needs of 
the root. J. N. Downing of Okla- 
homa experienced in the cotton busi- 
ness in an interview with the Chandler 
Arizonan recently said: “As to the 
cultivation of the plant never flood 
your land after you plant your cot- 
ton. Prepare. the soil by thoroughiy 
cultivating it then irrigate your land 
wetting the soil thoroughly. When 


soil while wet. In irrigation never 
let the water get up around the stalks 
of your cotton for it causes the 
ground to bake and the plants will not 
do so well. You can avoid this hy 
gradually getting your cotton upon a 
low flat ridge.” 

Mr. Downing favors the growing of 
the Egyptian long staple cotton in 
this section for it will do as well as 
any other and bring twice as much in 
the market. 


Cotton Grown by Cultivation—Note the Contrast 


Sulphur Springs Valley 


Has Plenty of Water. 


Flowing to the capacity of its pump, 
300 gallons the minute, the third well 
put down in the Sulphur Springs Val- 
ley recently under the direction of 
the University of Arizona, was brought 
in at Honigan’s ranch, near Douglas. 

The well was sunk under the direc- 
tion of A. L. Enger, assistant engineer 
to Prof. G. E. P. Smith, to a depth of 
seventy-six feet, Continued pumping 
at the rate of 300 gallons per minute 
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has failed to lower the water. 

The Robb well is now flowing 450 
gallons a minute, while the Apple- 
white well is doing better than 300. 
The University has demonstrated that 
the irrigation problem in the Sulphur 
Springs Valley is working out to great 
advantage. There is a large supply 
of water for farming at a low cost to 
the rancher. 


Phone 660 
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INERAL SOAP © 
INED IN ARIZ. % 
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Contains No 
Animal Fat 
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The only ingredients are a 
sweet scented nut oil used in 
connection with the product 
of a mine on Tip Top Moun- 
ain, hence the name 


RIP 
TOP 
SOAP 


It lathers perfectly, softens 
hard water, removes dirt, 
grease and paint, is an ideal 
toilet soap, invigorating to the 
skin and 
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Gures Eczema 
Sunburn, 
Diseased Scalp, 
Prickly Heat and 
all Skin Diseases 
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Box of 3 regular size Bars 50c Postpaid 


FREE SAMPLE 


will be sent to all 
filling out and mailing 
this Coupon 


TIP TOP SOAP COMPANY 
P. O. Box 208, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send free sample 
of your Soap to 
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ROBABLY the greatest 
piece of news to the 
mining public within 
the last month is the 
announcement of the 
Copper Queen Con- 
solidated Mining 
Company that a con- 
centrator is to be 
built at Bisbee. Al- 

though it has been suspected for some 
time that a concentrator would even- 
tually have to be built, this is the first 
public and authoritative announce- 
ment. For the past year or more, the 
Copper Queen has been developing 
new ore bodies of concentrating grade 
and although little was said about it, 
now there is sufficient in sight to war- 
rant the erection of the reduction 
works. The lower grades, the Copper 
Queen have developed in sufficient 
quantity to warrant concentrator con- 
struction, are mostly in the area be- 
low the Naco Road waterway extend- 
ing on both the north and south sides, 
although on the north, they have not 
found as promising conditions. An 
incline shaft is being sunk at the end 
of the old slag dump on the north side 
of the road and is showing up very 
well. 

There has been hardly any expecta- 
tion by the Copper Queen people in 
the past of finding concentrating 
grades of ore, especially in the upper 
levels, but in this there has been a 
pleasant disappointment as both 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 


By Prof. Gharles F. Willis 


smelting and concentrating ores have 
been found. At one place the ore body 
has been prospected to within fifteen 
feet of the surface, 

Probably the greatest individual de- 
velopment is the Sacramento Hill dis- 


trict, in which the low’ grade ore 
comes practically to the surface with 
some smelting ore, but a compara- 


tively small quantity. The develop- 
ments of the Copper Queen in Sacra- 
mento Hill have proven up the fact 
that the Calumet & Arizona also have 
low grade ores in the same vicinity. 
The system of mining which will un- 
doubtedly be used on such a body as 
the Sacramento Hill, will be steam 
shovel work, and there are undoubt- 
edly many other places in the district 
where there are steam shovel possi- 
bilities. 

Aside from the increased produc- 
tion of the Bisbee district which will 
be gained by a concentrator, it will 
mean considerably more to Bisbee. 
The concentrator construction opera- 
tion will mean the employment of a 
thousand or more men, the greater 
number of whom will be skilled labor- 
ers. Many of these men will remain 
and be in the operating divisions of 
the plants. It will mean the employ- 
ment of a far greater number of skill- 
ed miners to extract the ore necessary 
to keep the concentrator in operation. 

Besides the above mentioned points, 
there will be considerable indirect 
benefit by the small claim owners and 
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Copper Queen 


Consolidated Mining Company 


REDUCTION WORKS 


f of Gold, 
Silver and Copper 

| Ores 

And Copper Matte 


Correspondence Solicited 


Address 


THE COPPER QUEEN 
CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 
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DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
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small companies holding mineral 
lands in the district. Many of these 
will be able to interest capital or go 
ahead on their own resources as soon 
as a concentrator is available. 

An advantage in the favor of the 
Bisbee producers, is that their por- 
phyry ores average around 3 per cent, 
whereas the other porphyry properties 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and 
Utah are earning dividends from ores 
that run less than 2 per cent, and the 
Nevada Consolidated is handling with 
profit a less than 1 per cent copper 
ore. 

No date has been set yet for the 
commencement of the work, but it is 
expected to be in the very near future. 


* * x 


SAFETY FIRST 

Although the employes of the Cop- 
per Queen Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany have been peculiarly free from 
accidents of a serious nature as com- 
pared with other mines employing as 
many men, a very decided effort is 
being made to reduce the number of 
these accidents, and gain  co-oper- 
ation on the part of the miners in the 
effort. Additional stimulus was 
given during the past week by the 
selection of W. C. Keeghan, by the 
committee of Representative Mine 
Workers, to take the position of super- 
intendent of safety. This is a big 
job and requires a man thoroughly 
conversant with mining operations in 
all departments, to take over the di- 
rection of the general work. Mr. 
Keeghan is able to fill the bill, having 
knowledge of mining, keen  percep- 
tion, and executive ability. Much ad- 
vanced work has been accomplished 
by the committee in charge, repre- 
senting all branches of mining com- 
pany employment. This work will be 
of great value and for immediate ap- 
plication. Not its least important 
feature is a cOmprehensive system of 
rules which is being prepared and will 
be printed in booklet form for the 
hands of every man employe. This 
booklet will not only contain rules, but 
will cite instances of accidents that 
might have been avoided, and point 
the way just as far as possible to all 
workers as to how to avoid injury to 
themselves and others. 


* * * 


GEOLOGIC FOLIOS 


Owing to a recent fire the United 
States Geological Survey is conduct- 
ing a fire sale of geological folios. The 
fire occurred in the basement of the 
building occupied by the Survey, 
where the stock of folios of the geo- 
logical atlas was stored. Some of the 
folios were destroyed, some were 
merely stained or impregnated with 
the smell of smoke, and a considerable 
number were absolutely unharmed. 
However, in view of the fact that 
probably al! of these publications are 
at least tainted with the smell of 
smoke, the Secretary of the Interior, 
authorized the disposal of the entire 
stock on hand at the time of the fire 
as damaged. Accordingly the price 
of the folios has been reduced to five 
cents per copy. Prepayments requir- 
ed. Remittance may be made by 
money order payable to the Director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, or in 
cash in a registered latter. Folios 
should be ordered by number. 

The folios most interesting to the 


mining public of Arizona are as fol- 
lows: 

Folio No. 1011, the Globe folio, by 
F. L. Ramson, covering gold, silver, 
copper, lead, lime, building stone, and 
underground water, covering an area 
of 249 squaie miles; and folio No. 126, 
of the Bradshaw Mountains, by T. A. 
Jaggar, Jr., and Charles Palache, cov- 
ering gold, silver, copper, iron, building 
stones, and onyx marble, taking in an 
area of 986 square miles, 

+ ee 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The “Arizona Magazine” will con- 
duct a column of “Questions and An- 
swers” to which the public is invited 
to submit all questions regarding min- 
ing, metallurgy, geology, mineralogy, 
petropraphy, mining law, mining prac- 
tice, etc. Qualitative determinations 
of rocks and ores will be made gratis, 
and all questions will be answered 
through this column. Should a per- 
sonal reply be desired a stamped and 
addressed envelope should: be en- 
closed. Address all communications 
to Professor Charles F. Willis, Bureau 
of Mines, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Questions will not be 
published in full in this column, but 
only the sense of them, in order to 
make the reply intelligible to other 
readers. 

Mines Wanted 
Bureau of Mines, 

University of Arizona. 
Gentlemen: Could you tell me where 
I could find some dry placer ground 
in Arizona? I know there are several. 
places where gold has been found, but 
I am unable to recall at the present 
time where they are. Would say 
also, that I have a dry placer ma- 
chine I would like to experiment on. 
Thanking you for any infprmation 
you may send me, I am, Yours truly. 
—H. L. 

Bureau of Mines, 


Tucson, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: A client of mine wants 
vanadate of lead property that will 
yield about a car a day of ore running 
about 3 per cent V205, and keep this 
up for two or three years. In short, 
enough ore of this grade to warrant 
the erection of a mill. Do you know 
of any? I also want to find some- 
one who can ship vanadate of lead ore 
of concentrates that will run not less 
than 10 per cent V205. . Have a mar- 
ket for this grade, in car-lots. Would 
also be open for bismuth ore, 15 per 
cent metallic, antimony ore 50 per 
cent metallic, and molybdenite 90 
per cent MOS 2.—Yours very truly, 
A. D. M. 

Any mine operator interested in 
either of the above, can hear further 
regarding them by addressing the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

ok * * 


F. B. F., Clifton, Arizona: 


Will you kindly send me any infor- 
mation you can with regard to geo- 
logic and topographic maps of Ari- 
zona’s mineral wealth, also a copy of 
the State mining laws? 

Answer: You will be able to obtain 
geologic and topographic maps of Ari- 
zona in so far as they have been pub- 
lished by addressing the Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. There have been 
no separate publications of Arizona 


Mining Laws, but I would advise the 
purchase of Morrison’s Mining Rights, 
published by W. H. Courtright, Den- 
ver, Colorado. This is a book on the 
U. S. Mining Law and gives the dif- 
ferences for the individual states, and 
is as reliable as it is possible for such 
a book to be. There is also a pam- 
phlet published by Calvert Wilson, an 
attorney of Los Angeles, California, 
which covers Arizona Mining Laws, 
but it is not as complete or as re- 
liable as Morrison’s. The mining laws 
of any state are merely supplemen- 
tary to those of the United States, as 
no state has a right to make laws in 
conflict with the Federal laws, and 
hence any location made by either 
State or Federal laws will be the 
same. 

T. J. F., Salome, Arizona: 

I beg to advise that your sample 
No. 1 has been so changed by surface 
alteration, that it is impossible to 
state what the original rock was, but 
was undoubtedly an igneous rock and 
probably a basalt. 

Sample No. 2 is again altered and 
is composed principally of lime and 
iron. 

Sample No. 3 is a dolomitic lime- 
stone. There is a possibility of sam- 
ple No. 2 containing values in gold 
and silver, but it is not at all prob- 
able in samples Nos. 1 and 3. 

J. H., Roosevelt, Arizona: 

The rock which you sent was a met- 
amorphosed red sandstone. 
A. L., Hillside, Arizona: 

Your notice of assistance to pros- 
pectors and miners as published in 
the ‘‘Prescott Courier” opens the ques- 
tion, in what manner you can assist 
men who are developing claims. If 
you have any literature or published 
lectures of interest, I would like to 
know on what terms they can be ob- 
tained. 

Answer: We wish to have the pros- 
pectors and miners advise us as io 
how they can best be assisted in their 


work. They know what they need 
better than we can tell them, and 
when we determine their needs, we 


can make an effort to assist them. As 
the Bureau has only recently been 
organized, no literature has as yet 
been published. We shall be pleased 
to hear from you further as to how 
we may assist you. 

F. W., Stanley, Arizona: 

Kindly determine whether the en- 
closed sample is rosin zinc. 

Answer: The sample you sent is 
not rosin zinc, as it gives reaction for 
limestone, and is undoubtedly a lime- 
stone and gypsum mixture. Rosin 
zine or sphalerite is generally of a 
much darker color and gives no effer- 
vescence with hydrochloric acid. 
When rubbed on an oil stone or streak 
stone as it is called, it gives a brown 
to yellow streak. It is also consider- 
ably harder than the sample which 
you sent, as this sample may be easily 
scratched with a knife, and rosin zinc 
is not easily scratched. Rosin zine 
frequently, when put in hydrochloric 
acid in a powdered form, will give off 
an odor similar to rotten eggs. 

T. A. R., Paradise, Arizona. 
Is there liability of shear zones or 


fracture zones containing ore de- 
posits? 
Answer: When a rock mass is put 


under pressure by earth movements, 
some parts of the rock being weak, 
will yield and will be crushed, bent, 
and broken to a greater extent. These 
areas are apt to be fairly regular and 
generally they ‘form pretty well de- 
fined zones of variable thickness, of- 
ten with obscure walls between them 
and the more solid rock. If there has 
been movement along such crushed 
zone, so that the rock on one side has 
changed position noticeably with rock 
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on the other side, it becomes a fault 
or a fault zone. Often, however, 
there is hardly any noticeable fault, 
and in this case some call it a shear 
zone, if the rock has been crushed 
and sheared, or a fracture zone if it 
has only been especially intensely 
fractured, In either case such dis- 
turbed area or zone offers a channel 
for circulating waters, and is very 
favorable to ore deposits. For the 
comparative slowness of circulation 
enforced by the obstructed passage, 
makes all percolation thorough and of- 
fers every chance for precipitation. 
Ch ee 
ARIZONA MINES 

Wenden—W. W. Wishon of Los 
Angeles is now operating the old So- 
corro mine and mill a few miles south 
of Wenden. 

J. Edward Matteson and wife have 
gone to Buffalo, N. Y., to spend the 
summer. He has a carload or two 
of high grade ore taken from the Vic- 
tor and Bell Crown mine ready for 
shipment. 

The old Harqua Hala mine is at 
work once more. 

/ * * * 

Prescott—P. B. Dreiser says there is 
a rich gold strike in the Wenden dis- 
trict and he is leaving to get in early. 
He has some claims in the neighbor 
hood. 

* * * 

Prescott—The Commercial Company 
in Copper Basin is opening some rich 
copper ore bodies and is now shipping 
50 tons per day from Skull Valley to 
the Copper Queen smelter at Douglas. 

* * * 

Clarkdale—Rapid progress is being 
made in the new smelter town of the 
United Verde Company. It is a busy 
place. 
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SAFETY FIRST RECORD HELD 
BY THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Lack of Fatalities to Passengers in 
Five Years Entitles Harriman 
Line to Title, Says The 
Railway Record. 


P. J. Barry, inspector of transpor- 
tation, Southern Pacific system, is 
authority for the statement that there 
has not been a single passenger killed 
in a wreck or derailment on the lines, 
Seattle, Wash., to New Orleans, La., 
or from Ogden,. Utah, to San Fran- 
cisco, in five years. 

In commenting on this fact the 
“Railway Record” of June 7 says: 

“To the best of our belief and 
knowledge, this entitles the Southern 
Pacific to be known as the banner 
safety-first line of not only the United 
States, but the world. This should 
be sufficient to encourage all lines to 
take up the _ safety-first campaign 
among its employes. 

“Comparing the year 1912 with 1888, 
the government statistician found 
that the death rate in this country 
per million of population due to mur- 
der has increased 175 per cent; death 
rate due to trespassing has increased 
to 47 per cent; death rate due to ac- 
cident to railroads has decreased 69 
per cent. Reduction of the death rate 
to passengers is attributed to the vig- 
orous campaigns which the large sys- 
tems have carried on for a number of 
years, educating employes engaged 
in the handling of trains with a view 
of transporting safely persons _ in- 
trusted to their care. 

“Suggestion has been made that 
the enactment of laws to prohibit 
trespassing would change the death 
rate due to that cause from an in- 
crease to a decrease. Only nine 
states in the union have adequate 
trespass laws.” 


WARREN DISTRICT 


(Continued from page 6.) 


to illustrate this article were taken, 
the artist spent five and a half hours 
wandering about and was_ surprised 
when summoned to go to the surface 
to learn that more than an hour had 
expired. He had_ stopped at tiny 
pools and _ rivulets, he had climbed 
high up the sides and in his admira- 
tion had all but forgotten the purpose 
of his visit to this Warren District 
wonder. 

It may be but a few weeks, it may 
be months or it may be two or three 
years that this cave will be kept open, 
but so long as it is accessible it will 
be a mecca for sightseers and will be 
a chief attraction to all who visit Bis- 
bee in search of the beautiful or the 
picturesque, 
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The list of names at Phoenix post 
The 


business, is 


office includes 27,000 entries. 
rapid growth of postal 
certain indication of substantial devel- 
opment of Phoenix and the surround- 


ing country. 
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Ore Shippers’ agent to local 
smelters. 


Douglas, Arizona 
Patagonia, Arizona 
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free 


three great stores at your command. We will deliver FREE all purchases 


from our Men’s Furnishing, Dry Goods, Shoe, Women’s Furnishing Depart- 


ments. Order by mail or long distance phone. Your order goes into a skilled 


shopper's hands and will receive as prompt and careful attention as if you 


were shopping personally. 
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Tucson Is 
“DOING THINGS” 


and is rapidly building a city, which will soon be the 


In the Southwest. 


be reclaimed. 
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MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS AND 
RAILROAD CENTER 


Within the past year 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES 


Fertile soil, pure water within a few feet of the sur- 
face, bright sunshine, perfect climate—all these await the homeseeker. 


TUCSON HAS:—A new railroad, anew Y. M.C. A. building is 


now under way, a new Armory and Convention Hall will 
be erected shortly, and a new Fair Grounds, Buildings, Race 
Course, and 5-Mile Automobile Course are being built. 


TAKE A TRIP to Tucson during The Southern Arizona Fair. 
You will be delighted with the climate and charmed by 


the beauty of the city and its surroundings. If you want 


any information in advance of your trip, write to 


The Tucson 


Chamber of Commerce 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Have been reclaimed and other 
thousands of acres are waiting to 
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ARIZONA, THE LAND OF MYSTERY 
‘Continued from page 7.) 


are embraced in a locality less than 
thirty miles across, and are the cita- 
dels of a region which the discover- 
ing Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury named the Province of Tusayan. 
They are reached by a two days’ 
journey northward, curougn pine for- 
ests, from Canyon Diablo. The trail 
lies across the almost level Painted 
Desert, which, except in the Little 
Colorado valley has scant vegetation. 
These pueblos are perched on the 
crests of lofty mesas, and at first were 
well nigh inaccessible to enemies, 
their only approach being by way of 


narrow, precipitous foot trails. In 
modern times less’ difficult paths 
have been constructed, such fort- 


resses being no longer needed for de- 
fense. But the conservative Hopis 
continue to live as lived their forbears 
and cling to their high dwelling 
places. The women toil up the trails 
with water from the spring below, 
and the men returning from the fields 
climb a small mountain’s height daily. 
They are industrious, thrifty, orderly 
and are probably the best entertained 
people in the world. 

The Navajo Indian reservation is in 
the northeastern part of Arizona. 
They are a pastoral people, progres- 
sive, intelligent and self-supporting. 
They own large numbers of cattle, 
sheep and goats, till small farms, 
make the celebrated Navajo blankets, 
and are expert silversmiths. Among 
themselves they are merry and jovial, 
and much given to jest and banter. 
The ordinary Navajo dwelling, or 
hogan, is a very simple structure, al- 
though erected with much ceremony. 
It is usually conical in form, built of 
sticks set on end, covered with 
branches, grass, and earth, and often 
so low that a man of ordinary stature 
cannot starid erect in it. One must 
stoop to enter the doorway, which is 
usually provided with a short passage 
or storm door. There is no chimney; 
a hole in the apex lets out the smoke. 

South of Zuni, a railroad station on 
the Zuni river is the Pueblo of Zuni, 
inhabited by a thousand Indians. 
These Indians have always been an 
imperious people. Their dances are 
of world-wide renown. In character 
and customs these people resemble 
the Pueblo tribes generally. They 
are quiet, good-tempered, and indus- 
trious, friendly toward the Americans 
but jealous and distrustful of the 
Mexicans, and bitter enemies to the 
Navajo Indians. 

Among the other Indian tribes of 
Arizona are the Papago, Pima, Mari- 
copa, Walapai, Yuma, Apache, Hava- 
supai, and a few very small tribes. 
Today the war thirsty Apaches are 
widely scattered among the distant 
reservations, and with them has de- 
parted the last existing element of 
disturbance leaving the peaceful 
tribes who now inhabit this section. 

Here, as in many parts of the west, 
the actual height of a mountain is 
greater than is apparent to the naked 
eye. The ascent begins at a point 
considerably above the height where 
the eastern mountain climber leaves 
off, for the reason that the whole 
region is itself a prodigious mountain, 
hundreds of thousands of square miles 
in area, of which the projecting peaks 


are but exalted lookouts. The sum- 
mits of San Francisco Peaks are ele- 
thirteen thousand feet 


above the sea-level. There is ‘the 
same rarefaction of air, the same wide 
range over an empire that lies flat 


beneath the eye, limited only by the 
interposition of other mountains, the 
spherical contour of the earth, atmos- 


vated nearly 


pheric haze, or the power of vision 
itself. 

Humphrey’s Peak, is the only sum- 
mit of this mountain that is practi- 
cable tor the traveler, the outlook ot 
which 1s one of the noblest of moun- 
tain views, It commands a recogniz- 
able territory of not less than seven- 
ty-live thousand square miles, with 
vague, shadowy contours beyond the 
circle of definite vision. From this 
point can be seen directly to the 
north, the tarthest wait of the wonder- 
ful Grand Canyon, at the Bright 
Angel amphitheatre, fifty miles away; 
and topping that, the Buckskin moun- 
tains of the Kaibab plateau, thirty or 
forty miles away. To the right, the 
Navajo mountains, near the Colorado 
state line, two hundred miles away. 
In the northeast, the marvelous 
Painted Desert, tinted with rainbow 
hues, and the Navajo Indian reserva- 
tion. Toward the east, the broad 
plateau and desert as far as the divide 
near Navajo Springs, one hundred 
and thirty miles distant. Directly to 
the southeast are the White Mountains, 
more than two hundred miles, while to 
the south, successively, the Mogollon 
plateau, a group of a dozen lakes— 
unlooked for sight in the arid lands— 
Baker’s Butte, Four Peaks, and the 
Superstition mountains, the latter be- 
ing one hundred and sixty miles dis- 
tant. To the southwest, tue Brad- 
shaw mountains, one hundred and 
forty miles; Granite mountain, one 
hundred miles distant, and the Juniper 
range, one hundred and fifty miles 
away. Among the less remote ob- 
jects are the Coconino forest and 
basin on the north; on the east the 
Little Colorado, traceable by its fringe 
of cottonwoods, beds of lava flung like 
the shadow of a cloud or the trail of 
a conflagration. 

The Grand Canyon is composed of a 
series of great chasms which form the 
channel of the Colorado river in its 
course through nortnern Arizona 
reaching their culmination in a cha- 
otic gorge two hundred and seventeen 
miles long from nine to thirteen miles 
wide, and, midway, more than six 
thousand feet below the level of the 
plateau. Standing upon the brink of 
the plateau the beholder is confronted 
by a scene whose majesty and beauty 
are well nigh unbearable. Snatched 
in a single instant glance from every 
accustomed anchorage of human ex- 
perience, the stoutest heart here quav- 
ers, while the senses cower. It is a 
new world, compelling the tribute of 
sensations whose intensity exceeds 
the familiar significance of words. It 
has never been adequately defined, 
and never will be. If you say of 
Niagara’s gorge that it is profound, 
what will you say of Colorado’s chasm 
that yawns beneath your feet to a 
depth which is nearly five hundred 
times greater? It is an _ inferno, 
swathed in celestial fires; a whole 
chaotic underworld, just emptied of 
primeval floods and waiting for a new 
creative world; a terrible object, un- 
flinching real, yet spectral as a dream, 
eluding all sense of perspective or 
dimensions, and overlapping the con- 
fines of definite apprehension. 

Long may you loiter upon the rim, 
powerless to shake loose from _ its 
charm, tirelessly intent upon the sil- 
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ent transformations until the sun is 
low in the west. Then the canyon 
sinks into mysterious purple shadow, 
the far Shinumo Altar is tipped witha 
golden ray, and against the leaden 
horizon the long line of the Echo 
Cliffs reflects a soft brilliance of in- 
describable beauty, a light that, else- 
where, surely never was on sea or 
land. 

In the southern part of Arizona you 
are afforded glimpses of nearly every 
variety of scenery typical of the ter- 
ritory. There are bleak, barren moun- 
tains, and mountains covered with for- 
ests of pine or cedar, on whose slopes 
are seen the dumps of world-famous 
mines. There are rocky desert 
wastes, where only uncouth cacti find 
footing to give some poor semblance 
of life and hope, and vast arid 
stretches which in early spring are 
overspread with flowers, among which 
the poppy predominates and by virtue 
of its superior size and _ brilliancy 
covers the ground with an almost un- 
broken sheet of tawny flame, far as 
the eye can reach on either side. 
There are waterless canyons walling 
turbid streams, unreclaimed vales 
dotted with cattle, and broad irrigated 
valley plains level as a floor, where is 
cultivated in extraordinary profusion 
nearly every variety of fruit, nut and 
vegetable, in addition to an enormous 
acreage of alfalfa and the ordinary 
cereals of the north temperate zone. 

It reminds one of the great Sahara. 
Drier than Morocco, Algiers or Tunis, 
and more sunshiny than Egypt. But 
Arizona will never lose its peculiar 
atmosphere of extreme antiquity, for 
in addition to those overwhelming 
chasms that have lain unchanged 
since the infancy of the world, it con- 
tains within its borders the ruins of 
once populous cities, maintained by 
an enormous irrigation system which 
our modern science has not yet out- 
done; whose history was not written 
upon any lasting scroll; and whose 
people are classed among the indeci- 
pkerable antiquities of our continent, 
their deeds unsung, their heroes un- 
chronicled and unknown. 

oO 

Jerome—The Verde Oil Company 
has casing enough on the ground to 
go to 2000 feet and is starting the 
drilling again under the management 


of Fred C. Evans. 
* * * 


Yuma—Hon. Geo. W. Norton has 
struck some very rich silver ore in 
his Red Cross mine south of Yuma 


which promises to be a bonanza. 
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CAPTAIN COFFEE 
(Continued from page 12.) 


Captain Coffee’s sole pride and joy 
is a silver medal about the size of a 
hot cake, presented to him by Grover 
Cleveland, one-time president of the 
United States, in accordance with an 
act of Congress to reward the heroes 
of the Indian wars. This medal the 
Captain carries carefully wrapped in 
a protecting fabric never permitting it 
to leave his person or his sight, and 
this medal establishing his identity 
as a really, truly hero is about the 
only exact and specific fact that can 
be easily gleaned concerning the Cap- 
tain’s career. 


Modest, reticent, and beyond the 
age of voluble conversation he speaks 
only when spoken to or on a cross-fire 
of questioning. On such occasions 
he seemingly does his best to reply 
veraciously, but failing to understand 
or being short of facts he endeavors 
to satisfy by giving such answers as 
appear to be wanted by his question- 
ers, for the Captain, recognizing his 
familiarity and high standing with the 
whites, seeks always to be obliging, 
the Spanish language being his clear- 
est means of communication. Asked 
how old he was, with unconscious self 


possession that seemed to bear the 
stamp of truth he quietly answered 
150 years. Doubt being indicated by 


his questioner, he modified his answer 
saying that the Indians do not know 
how old they are but that he 
“mucho biejo”. 


Was 


In hke manner the facts were drawn 
from him that in the course of his 
career six wives and a motley assemb- 
lage of children had graced his var- 
ious firesides but now alas, all have 
been gathered to their fathers. Asked 
more specifically concerning his mili- 
tary career he said he had _ served 
with General Crook, and General 
Miles, and that these two chieftains 
together with the late President Cleve- 
land and himself, formed a more or 
less notable quartet of mutual friends 
and admirers. Asked further as to 
his medal and the extent of his trav- 
els, he said that the former was given 
to him by President Cleveland on the 
occasion of the Captain’s visit to the 
White House during which famous 
tour he also visited New York, Chi- 
cago, and other well known flag sta- 
tions along the railroad. New York, 
he said, was as big as from Agua 
Caliente to Mohawk Station on the 
Southern Pacific, and the guess is 
near enough right for working pur- 
poses. 


Enthusing a little on the subject of 
his travels he volunteered that he had 
also visited San Francisco whence he 
sailed for 20 days across the big water. 
From this it is inferred that if his 
story be true he may have seen service 
a scout in the Philippines, but if so 
his powers of elucidation are too lim- 
ited to verify the fact. An effort to 
learn where he secured his name and 
title was unsuccessful, but it is as- 
sumed that the former was given to 
him by his military commanders when 
he was regarded as an important func- 
tionary while presiding over’ the 
steaming coffee pot around the camp 
fire, in bivouae or on the trail. The 
title of captain has no doubt been 
tendered him by an admiring public 
that knows something of his story 
and the nature of his services. 


as 


Apart from speculation sufficient is 
known to establish the principal fact 
that Captain Coffee is one of the 
many interesting characters that 
dwell beneath the blue skies of Ari- 
zona, and whose life story is at least 
worthy the distinction of his name 
and picture on a printed page. 
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AN OVERLAND TRIP 

(Continued from page 9.) 
three stories built bluff and 
reached by ladders. 

The next day we experienced a 
cloudburst while going up an eight: 
mile hill in a canyon. I never saw it 
rain before and I never want to again. 
We had to stop our horses, as they 
could not face the storm. You can 
imagine I was frightened, when we 
expected to be swept away any mo- 
ment by the raging torrent that was 
Sweeping past, almost at our horses’ 
heads. Although the storm lasted 
only about fifteen minutes it was two 
hours before we could continue on 
our journey. We visited a week with 


in a 


friends ‘on the D. I. range. After be- 
ing gone nearly two months we 
reached Phoenix, having traveled 


more than seven hundred miles. How 
good it seemed to be at home again. 
The experiences of a camper—the 
cool nights under the stars; the pleas- 
ant evenings of story telling about the 
blazing campfire; the excitement of 
crossing unknown rivers; the amus- 
ing incidents that always occur when 
one has just passed through a rain- 
storm and is vowing he will get to 
a railroad and take the next train 
home; the renewed appetite of child- 
hood, all pall at last and after a trip 
of several months, one begins to sigh 
for home and the comforts of a real 
bed and a rocking chair, and longs to 
exchange the campfire for the cook 
stove at meal time. Indeed, one of 
the greatest joys of a prolonged camp- 
ing trip is the extreme appreciation 
one conceives for “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 
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The Poenix city water works is now 
handling 3,700,000 gallons every 24 
hours. 
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Admitted Assets 
Dec. 31, 1902 
$250,559,95 


Dee. 31, 1903 
$479,549.12 
Dec. 31, 1904 
$662,561.96 
Dec. 31, 1905 
JT 551.42 
ec. 31, 1906 


$923, 388.49 


Dec. 31, 1907 


$1,140,043,37 


Dec 31, 1908 


Dec. 31, 1909 
Dec. 31, 1910 


Dec. ie 1911 


Dee. 81, 1912 


lucrease in 10 years 
3093% 
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$1,479,448.07 
$2,130,550,17 
$2, 584,469.43 


otel Antlers 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Summer Home of many Arizona People. 


Rooms $4.00 week and up. 


E uropean Plan. 


Elegantly Furnished. 


Public and private baths. Large clothes closets 
Electric Lights and Gas, Electric Bells. 
Stationary Wash Stands with hot and cold 


Water tn every room. 


ping and 


Convenient to shop- 
Theatre District. 


L. F. CURTIS, Prop. 
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rite Me 


421-423 W. Fourth Street 


Anizona’s wonderful growth makes marvelous opportun- 


locations, Securities, Mines. 


ities for investment in Ranches, 
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You Can Beat Death’s 


Whether you live or die, if you carry a Life or Endowment Policy (all desirable forms written) with the 


I WILL PLACE YOU 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Its guarantee fund to protect policy holders is $1,691,398.68. 


is demonstrated by the following: 


Guarantee Fund to Policyholders 
Dec. 31, 1902 
$130,278.22 


Dec. 31, 1903 
$145,171.77 
Dec. 31, 1904 
$162,052.64 
Dec. 31, 1905 
$163,158.88 
Dec. 31, 1906 


$174,240.61 


Dec. 31, 1907 


$193,115.79 


Dec. 31, 1908 


$232,810.01 


Dec. 31, 1909 


$532,131.39 


Dec. 31, 1910 


$593,669.95 


ee 31,1911 


$3,085,122.30 $589,511.81 


A in 10 years 
0 


Comparative Statement Showing Yearly Growth of Company. 


$14,197,834.00 
Dee. 31, 1906 

$15,122,237.00 
Dec. 31, 1907 


$16,825,016.00 


Dec. 31, 1908 


$20,528,827.00 


Dec. 31, 1909 


$23,289,014.00 


Dee. 31, 1910 


$27,532,011.00 


Dec. 31, 1911 


$30,610,632.00 


$8,001,457.21 $1,691,398.68 $71,41 1,018.00 


Increase in ‘; years 
% 


For further information concerning this Company, or answer to any qu-stion in connection with Life Insurance, address P- O. Box 595 Phoenix 


or call on A. K. STACY, 
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General Agent—40 N. First Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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I 
Am the Middleman - 
Real Estate, Business we 

Bank references furnished. * 

* 

= 

OTIS E. YOUNG : 
INVESTMENT BROKER : 

N. FIRST ST., PHOENIX, ARIZONA = 
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ae 

ame : 
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The safety, popularity and success of the Company * 
= 

ES 

ok 

ae 
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HE 

Insurance In Force * 

Dee. 31, 1902 ct 

$4,777,421.00 a 

Dec. 31, 1903 * 
$6,921,562.00 au 

Dee. 31, 1904 *k 
$10,135,564.00 xe 

Dec. 31, 1905 aK 


x 


* 


s 
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: complete line from which to make 
* your selections. 
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This four quart WEAR EVER 
lipped Sauce Pan No. 54 at 


D5! 


ORDER ONE OF THESE TODAY 


yy. 


v. 


LYS 
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Use it while canning your fruit. 
You will be convinced that 


WEAR EVER 


Utensils are the only kind in which 


to cook. 
$1.05 
Sue aT) $1.25 
Pans 


$1.35 


yy 
wr 


Dorris-Heyman 
Furniture Co. 
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Dewey—A new proposition to work 
placer ground between Dewey and 
Humboldt is under way. Tests show 
the ground to have good values in 
placer gold and a dredge will be used 

‘to work it. 


to) 
When answering an advertisement, 


mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


ARIZONA 


Salt River Project 


By G. S. Scott 


HE special election of 
the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Associa- 
tion held on July 8th 
resulted about as had 
been expected. The 
three proposed 
amendments to the 
articles of associa- 
tion were carried by 

large majorities as did the proposition 

to take over the management of water 
delivery under the project to a partial 
extent. The latter vote however was 
only an advisory expression and the 
vote cast was so small as to hardly be 
called an expression. But ten per 
cent of the eligible voters represent- 
ing seventeen per cent of the acre- 
age in the project expressed them- 
selves at all, of these 252 voters were 
in favor of assuming the responsibil- 
ities of administration while 97 were 

It was a bad time of the 

year for a general expression of opin- 

and on this particular subject 

there was general apathy, a sort of a 


against it. 


ion 


feeling that nothing would come of 
the vote anyhow at the present time 
and that it would be further consid- 
ered when the question comes up pert- 
inently for action. To have been ef- 
fective under a ruling of the secre- 


tary of the Interior it would have 
been necessary for two-thirds of the 
have expressed 
two-thirds of that 
number in the affirmative. 
The of the election on the 


amendment was as follows: To permit 


eligible voters to 


themselves and 


result 


the sale of power for other than irri- 


gation purposes 24,618 votes, with 2,- 
459 in the negative. To charge the 
additional cost of lifting water above 
the gravity canal for lands under 
highland waterways, in favor, 25,135 
votes, against 1433, To charge a min- 
imum rate for service against all 
lands for which water is available 
whether the owners place them in 
cultivation or not, in favor 24,420 
against 1753. 

Under the second advertisement for 
bids the contract for the construction 
of the power house un the new Cross- 
cut canal was let a few days ago to 
the firm of Martin & Gillis, at the esti- 
mated cost of $42,474. This firm also 
have the contracts for the excava- 
tion and for the penstocks now under 
construction. 


The completion of the new Cross- 
cut canal construction by Grant broth- 
ers has now been practically accomp- 
lished though final settlement with 
the firm has not yet been made. This 
canal is one of the most interesting 
waterways under the system. It runs 
from the Arizona canal at a _ point 
above Scottsdale south circling the 
mountain known as Hole-in-the-Rock 
near which a new power plant is to 
be located and thence west to the 
head of the Grand canal. It will sup- 
ply water to the Grand, Maricopa and 
Salt River Valley canals, taking the 
place of the present Crosscut canal 
that parallels it a mile or two to the 
west. In the course of the 
Crosscut there are some long fills 
lined with reinforced concrete as well 


new 


as one long concrete aqueduct Over an 
arroyo. 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 


Greene & Griffin Real Hstate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

Arizona Auction & Development 
Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

J. S. Griffin. 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 

Arizona Securities and Investment 
Go; Inc: 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 


Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 

dig Ms MOLISE lexeyopeh, 

djs Ab. Whmvahay. 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 

The Realty Securities Company. 

Thompson-McCandliss Company. 

N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Southwestern Building & 
ment Company. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Co. 


Walker Realty Company. 


Invest- 


| LINER ADS | 


OFFICE HELP WANTED, is what business 
men request in the office of the LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, Phoenix, Arizona, al- 
most every day. 

School land holdings in crop. U. S. R. S. 
water service. $50.00 per acre and up. 
LINCOLN FOWLER 
208 Nat’l Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR SALE— 


Tracts to suit near Chandler, Arizona. 
Very choice alfalfa on school land hold- 
ings. Price $50 to $60 per acre. 


LINCOLN FOWLER 
208 Nat’l Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR SALE— 
10 acres near 
Easy terms. 

LINCOLN FOWLER 
208 Nat’l Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Glendale. Price $150.00. 


FOR SALE— 
Lot 100x170 with 5-room cottage; modern 


plumbing, and 4-room barn and garage. 
Brill addition, Phoenix. Price, $3000. 
Easy terms. 


LINCOLN FOWLER 
208 Nat'l Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR 
Dairy 
heifers. 
with herd 


SALE— 

herd, about 100 head of cows and 

Alfalfa land to sell or lease 

to responsible parties. 
LINCOLN FOWLER 

208 Nat’l Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR SALE— 
40 acres 2 miles from Mesa; all alfalfa; 
good fences. Price $6000. 
LINCOLN FOWLER 
208 Nat'l Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


!OR SALE—AIl kinds of trunks, suit cases, 
bags, etc. Order work solicited. Write for 
descriptive catalogue or state what you need. 
Phoenix Trunk Factory, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mention Arizona Magazine when writing. 


FOR SALE: 
6-room house; hay 
location; fruit ete. 
Ask us about Grand View Lots. 


60 acres in 38-year-old alfalfa; 
shed; best water; best 
Price $210 per acre. 
GALPIN 


& HART, Real Estate, Investments, Loans. 
B33 North First Avenue, Phoenix. 
FOR SALE: $20,000 Al mortgage securi- 


ties. See N. A. Morford. 15 East Adams 


St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


WANTED: All lovers to know that the 
ancient Aztec Charm is still effective in the 
Visnaga Cactus when presented to the one 
you love, the same as in ancient times. Now 
manufactured into Cactus Candy by Dono- 
frio. See ad. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME getting sub- 
seriptions for this Magazine. Representa- 
tives ~anted throughout the U. 8S. Must fur- 
nish good references. Address Arizona Mag- 
ezine, Phoenix, Aiizona. 


PHOENIX SNAPS: 
4 Lots So. front on East Fillmore 


50x190 $900.00 
2 Lots So. front on East Fillmore 

50x115 600.00 
1 Lot So. front on East Fillmore 

50x1387% 850.00 
1 5-room cement block house; good shade 


and lawn; fine location; block from car 
line; screen porch; modern. for. .$3750.00 
‘Terms. See Henry, Thompson or Bush. 

15 N. Ist Ave. 
Land Title & Legacy Co. 


AGENTS:Double your income, selling guar- 
anteed knit goods for largest manufacturer 
in America. Write for free outfit, partic- 
ulars; greatest money-making proposition 
ever offered. Madison Mills, 486 Broad- 
way, New York, 


[oe ose 


Many plans for auto races for Ari- 
zona State Fair are being considered 
by special committee of Board of 
Trade. Races will be run from El 
Paso and Los Angeles via San Diego. 
Big purses will be offered by Phoenix 
and Fair Commission, and a long list 
of entries for each event is expected. 


This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 


on their new Miehle Cylinder Press. 


PHOENIX 


fe od 


The Color Work speaks for itsels 
ARIZONA 


COMING TO ARIZONA? 


If you are coming for your health you need the expert advice of one who 
knows the conditions and the climate—and who knows what you need. 


This can all be had from “HINTS TO HEALTHSEEKERS.” 


The 


author has been through the mill and knows Arizona like a book. Book 
contains not only helpful hints on how to get well but a complete direct- 


ory of climate and conditions in Arizona towns. 


Write sending 50c to 


W.E. WOODRUFF, Cottonwood, Anz. 
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- 
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Special Service 
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INFORMATICN DEPARTMENT 
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Write us 
regarding anything 


Summer 
Glimate 
Unercelled 


Prescott, Arizona 


in Phoenix, 
The 
Salt River Valley 


or ARIZONA 


We can also Supply Your Every 


Banking Need. Altitude 5,300 feet. 


Literature on request 
PAUL P. HASTINGS, G,P. A. 
Santa Fe, Prescott, Arizona 


We Issue Travelers’ checks. Safe Deposit Vaults. 


The Valley Bank 


of PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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“ONE HOME 
“ONE OF MAKER IS 
60 HOMES WORTH A 
ON THE DOZEN 
B-H RANCH’”’ SPECU- 
LATORS’”’ 


% 


The OLD BARTLETT-HEARD RANCH, after upwards of 12 years’ use as a cattle and alfalfa 
ranch—which ase has greatly enriched and improved the soil—is being offered to enterprising settlers 
in tracts of 10 to 160 acres. There remains of the original 4,300 acres only about 1,000 acres, which 
is offered ou eusy terms to actual settlers of moderate means. 


Let us show you the B-H ranch; see for yourself the beautiful alfalfa fields, comfortable homes, 


school house,“* neighborhood house’’ and all those surroundings and comforts that make farm life at- 
tractive—and profitable. 


Land suitable tor Alfalfa, Cotton, Grain, Fruit and every product of the Valley at prices ranging 
from $70 an acre up to $150—just across the river from Phoenix. 


The point is that if you intend to own part of this productive old ranch the time to act is to- 
day. Write for map, ete., to 


The Bartlett-Heard Land & Gattle Co.., 


Dwight B. Heard, Gen. Mgr. i 


me Phoenix, Arizona 
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This magazine and every news pub- 
lication in the state, points out from 


time to time, the wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the 
THE POOR MAN’S southwest for 


OPPORTUNITY. investment and 
homemaking, 
All that has been said authoritatively 
or from a dependable source of infor- 
mation is herewith reiterated. Money 
however, does not grow on trees, even 
in Arizona, and intelligent readers 
elsewhere no doubt fully appreciate 
the world old axiom that in most 
cases it takes money to make money, 
unless the maker be endowed with 
special genius or surrounded by for- 
tuitous circumstances. Opportuni- 
ties for the investment of capital in 
this state with assurance of good re- 
turns are incomparable and again it 
is repeated that industry and deter- 
mination will make a very small 
amount of capital go farther here and 
with better returns, as a general rule, 
toward homemaking and _ indepen- 
dence, than anywhere else in this 
broad land at this time. 

But the man who iands in Arizona 
without means, the man who has to 
depend upon his labor solely, is most 
frequently faced by the same prois 
lems that confront a laborer anywhere 
else—tirst, a job that is remunerative 
and next, how can he with nothing, 
get hold of something, of the many 
good things he sees around him. Many 
properly equipped both mentally and 
physically, accomplish this herculean 
achievement but many more do not. 


These facts give special interest to 
undertakings designed to nelp men in 
just that condition and it is only to 
be regretted that there are not more 
of them. There will be no doubt, as 
time goes by and men of money learn 
to combine philanthropy and business. 
But just now attention is called to 
one company that is working along 
that line though its purpose is strictly 
of a business nature and it is making 
no pretensions of philanthropy. It 
is the Arizona Securities and Invest- 
ment company whose advertisement 
appears on the back page of this 
magazine. 


The officers and airectors of this 
company are men of well known bus- 
iness standing throughout the state, 
men of enterprise and of good connec- 
tions. Their statements are entitled 
to credence and their honesty has not 
been questioned. 

This company makes two flattering 
offers to the non-resident, one for the 
sale of its stock to men of means, the 
other to the poor man, the small sal- 
aried man, the small professional or 
business man who would like to own 
an orchard home that will some day 
support him in this beautiful outdoor 
climate or the small farmer or farm 
hand who is already competent to 
tickle the ground and make it pro- 


duce dollars in this favored part of 
the world, if he could only get the 
start. 


This company 1s possesed of a large 
acreage of fine land for development 
and sale and the plan is simply to sell 
the little orchard or farm tracts on 
the easy payment plan, plant and care 
for them for the purchasers, making 
the land help pay the installments 
and at the proper time turn them 
over to the owners. It is amazing 
how small a piece of land will support 
a family in the Salt River valley if it 
is properly tilled, how small an 
amount of money will secure it and 
how easily it can be paid for by a 
man who will be beyond his days of 
earning capacity, before he can pos- 
sibly save from his small income in 
his present surroundings, sufficient 
capital to come to Arizona, buy a 
home and pay for it in a lump sum. 


It is a pleasure for the Arizona 
Magazine to say a good word for 
every new manufacturing industry 

that springs up 
ARIZONA’S NEW within the state, 
CEMENT MILL not alone from 

generous desire 
but for the broader reason of public 
welfare. In these days more than 
ever before, every legitimate business 
institution that supplies a community 
need, especially if it be of a manufac- 
turing character, has a wider import- 
ance in state and community prosper- 
ity than can be measured by the suc- 
cess of its promoters or the value of 
its pay roll to the commercial world. 
It is just as much a part of the de- 
velopment of the country as the settl- 
ing of the lands or the working of the 
mines, for it facilitates progress in 
those industries and in all correlative 
activities. What would Phoenix be 
for instance without its foundries, 
machine shops, flour mills, alfalfa 
mill and a score of similar enterprises 
that might be easily catalogued? Not 
only is there cash value in conven- 
ience but the effect of local competi- 
tion on commodity prices is the grease 
that enables the wheels of progress 
to turn. From this broader viewpoint 
it is as much a duty as a pleasure 
to call attention to the recent comple- 
tion and present operation of the plant 
of the Arizona Portland Cement Com- 
pany, located six miles east of Phoe- 
nix on the Arizona Eastern railroad. 
The company was organized two or 
three years ago. Fine clay beds were 
secured on the Arizona Eastern rail- 
road near Winkelman and the operat- 
ing site mentioned was secured, assur- 
ing the best possible facilities both for 
manufacturing cost and low trans- 
portation rates for the finished pro- 
duct. 


Operations were delayed through 
lack of sufficient capital until the 
company interested in its project Mr. 
O. M. Connet. He is now president 
of the company and has_ secured 
Mr. R. V. Allen as superintendent of 
the plant. These gentlemen = are 
experienced and _ practical men, not 
only in the science of cement making 
but in a managerial way, all com- 
ing from Kansas, where cemert 
making is an art of world wide fame 
and where the Connets built and suc- 


cessfully operated a plant the con- 
struction of which cost a million in 
cash, The product of the Arizona 
cement mill therefore should equal in 
quality the best that can be _ pro- 
cured anywhere and the cheap electric 
power now available and other facts 
recited above, pertaining to manufac- 
turing, should enable the home com- 
pany to compete with Jike institutions 
anywhere. 

Its strong warrant of success how: 
ever, is the home market for other 
things being equal preference will 
surely be given the local manufac- 
turers. The Salt river valley is al- 
ready a greater consumer of cement 
than most people have knowledge of 
and the demand for it should increase 
as the years go by. It has been esti- 
mated by those who are in a _ posi- 
tion to know, that from $700 to $800 
per day go out of this valley for ce- 
ment and as the perfecting of ditch 
systems and the work of building con- 
struction goes on the limitations of 
the local market can hardly be per- 
ceived. Cement as a building mater- 
ial is rapidly coming into favor all 
over the state and surely the home 
company will be able to secure its fair 
share of the state trade. The present 
capacity of the new plant is 400 bar- 
rels per day but it can be reasonably 
expected that the time is not far dis- 
tant when it will have to be increased. 


* * * 

The Arizona Magazine is a com- 
paratively new publication. Never- 
theless it has a wide circulation 

throughout Arizona 
NOSLHE BOYS and goes in some 
AND GIRLS quantity to every 
BACK EAST. state in the union, 
to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, the Philippines, England, 


France, Germany, Mexico and South 
America. It is with joy we announce 
that our subscription list is growing 
rapidly but it is with honest sorrow 
we confess that in some of the states 
a man could walk his legs off with- 
out finding many copies of the maga- 
zine, save by accident. In none of 
the states are our subscribers so 
numerous as to discourage a solicitor 
who is seeking new business. 


There are approximately a hundred 
million people in this country. We 
believe it is conservative to say that 
at this time at least five million of 
them have some interest in Arizona, 
the Baby state, even if it is nothing 
more than curiosity. Of this num 
ber we believe at least one in ten 
would be glad to pay a dollar a year 
for the Arizona Magazine, which by 
word and picture is devoted exclusive- 
ly to telling the world about this won- 
derful country, if we knew who they 
were and how to reach them. It 
would cost us a million dollars to 
“sample copy” and ‘circularize” all the 
people and that is considerable more 
than the magazine is worth. 

But every one of you boys in the 
homes to which this magazine is now 
going, knows or can easily find out the 
names of a number of people who are 
or might become interested in Ari- 
zona, if only for reasons of education 
and enlightenment. Why not become 
our agents? The only investment re- 
quired is a two cent stamp on a let- 
ter addressed to us, stating your will- 
ingness and inquiring our terms. If 


OUR COVER PAGE 


The picture on our cover page of 
this issue represents a scene of ver- 
dure that a lot of people seldom en- 
counter. This picture is presented 
for the benefit of people living out- 
side of Arizona. It is mighty com- 
mon to the home folks. Anybody liy- 
ing in Arizona can have the same 
thing in his own yard if he wants it. 
It is a little bit of greenery and a 
corner of the park around the court- 
house in Phoenix, but it is some pic- 
ture just the same and looks mighty 
good on paper even to the home folk. 
McCulloch, who does the _ picture 
making at Miller-Sterling’s supply 
house, is the artist, and the Phoenix 
Engraving Company made the plate. 
eo —S—SSS==={_—== 


you work just a little bit in odd hours 


every one of you can make your 
spending money and if you work 
harder you can make more. And you 


take no risk for you pay yourselves. 
Write to us today. 


* * * 


SALT RIVER VALLEY GRAPES 
BREAK MARKET PRICE RECORD 


That Mesa leads in all forms of 
agriculture and horticulture was dem- 
onstrated yesterday when Don C. 
Babbitt of this city received the 
market sheet, or quotation list of the 
P. Ruhlman company, fruit and pro- 
duce wholesalers of New York, show- 
ing that a carload of Thompson seed- 
less grapes shipped east by him had 
been sold on the New York market 
for the highest price ever recorded in 
the history of the market business of 
the metropolis. 

Of the shipment, which left 
July 12, 762 crates of bunch 
were sold at $3.40 per crate, while 
two clusters were sold at $5.50. The 
total shipment consisted of 770 crates 
and brought the sum of $2600 on the 
New York market.—Mesa City Free 
Press. 


Mesa 
pack 


* * * 


If you see an ad. in the Arizona 
Magazine that touches a responsive 
chord in your heart, sit down and 
answer it at once, this will involve 
no obligation to invest and it may 
enlighten you on something in which 
you are interested. If the advertiser 
has what you want buy it. Even if 
you don’t buy the advertiser will know 
you have seen his proposition and if 
he can’t write ads that “pull” it’s up to 
him. 

. J o 


The Casa Grande country is 
regularly on the map and is destined 
to be transformed from the old desert 
railroad station to a bustling agricul- 
tural town, with thousands of acres 
of the best land in the world behind it. 
Settlers are struggling manfully and 
effectively in the construction of the 
big canal system that is to furnish 
them an ample water supply and when 
that is finished — well everybody 
knows what a big agricultural valley 
in Arizona settled up with prosperous 
farmers means. 

* * * 


now 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 


HE department of biology of 
the University of Arizona oc- 
cupies a suite of nine rooms 
on the thira floor of Science 
Hall. Of these rooms two 

are a combination of office and pri- 
vate laboratory, two are students’ lab- 
oratories, one holds the herbarium, 
one is a lecture room, one is a photo- 
graphic dark room and two are store 
rooms. The students’ laboratories, 
equipped for anatomical and historical 
work and for physiology, respectively, 
are very pleasant rooms during the 
school year. Windows overlook the 
parade ground and the tennis courts, 
and present a fine view of the Santa 
Catalina Mountains in the distance. 
During the past year, students 
requested the privi- 
laboratories for 


new 


have frequently 
using 


lege of these 


Taxonomy Students at Work in the 
Field. 


study outside of regular laboratory 
hours. In addition to these rooms a 
shop where pieces of apparatus may 
be constructed and green plant speci- 
mens dried, is being fitted out in the 
attic over the herbarium and the 
physiology laboratory. 
Phases of Biology 

In the many decades and centuries 
that have elapsed since Aristotle made 
his notes on his dissection of animals 
and on observations of plants four 
centuries before Christ, there has 
been no cessation in biological study. 
The result is an enormous accumula- 
tion of facts which forms the subject 
matter of botany and zoology. Each 
of these subjects is necessarily 
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BIOLOGY AT THE UNINESiiie 


Article and Photographs 


By J. G. BROWN, Assistant Biologist University of Arizona. 


divided into anatomy, physiology, tax- 
onomy, embryology, paleontology, eco- 
logy, ete.—the blological sciences. 
Some of these branches, animal physi- 
ology for example, are extremely im- 
portant, even in a general education: 
no student who is ignorant of the 
structure, functions, and hygiene of 
bis own body, should be allowed to 
graduate from a college. Other bio- 
logical sciences form the foundation 
for special education: no student 


.would think of completing a course 


in agriculture without an elementary 
training, at least, in anatomical and 
physiological botany, nor would a 
student be allowed to pursue a course 
in medicine without some preparation 
in vertebrate anatomy and physiology. 
At the University of Arizona, instruc- 
tion is offered in the _ biological 
sciences mentioned above with the 
exception of embryology and paleon- 
tology. 
Facilities for Biological Work 


Apparatus and instruments do not 
make a college but they greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of such an in- 
stitution. Modern biological work 
demands a rather extensive equip- 
ment. At present the department 
owns sixteen compound microscopes, 
twelve dissecting microscopes, a rot- 
ary microtome, an electric thermostat, 
clinostats, spectroscope, stereopticon, 
photographic camera, balances, etc. 
Much more apparatus is needed some 
of which is being purchased end in- 
stalled in time for the autumn sem- 
ester. 

An herbarium or collection of dried, 
mounted and named plants is indis- 
pensable to good botanical work. The 
herbarium of approximately 40,000 
sheets, which is almost entirely the 
work of Professor Thornber, head of 
the department, is alreaay the most 
important in the Southwest, and is 
being enlarged at the rate of 1,000 
specimens per month. It is annually 


visited by many American and foreign ' 


botanists. 


The museum of the University is 
not a part of the biology aepartment 
but is under its general supervision. 
Here is located the Herbert Brown 
collection of bird skins and cggs. To 
this collection will be gradually added 
a representative exhibit of the fauna 
of the state. and also a popular exhibit 
cf the fruits and woods of Arizona. 

The general library of the Univer- 
sity at present contains about 400 
yelumes on biological subjects. A 
card catalog of this literature is main- 
tained in the department. An annual 


Science Hall University of Arizona 


Wooded Slope Near Proposed Location of University Forestry Tract 


appropriation of $150 is made for the 
purchase cf botanical and zoological 
bcoks. Among the current magazines 
received by the lbrary are The 
Botanical Gazette, The Plant World, 
The Journal of Morphology, Science. 
In addition to the biological literature 
in the general library, students hive 
access to several thousand pamphlets 
and reprints, ,the property of the de- 
partment. 

The Desert Laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institution, although having no 
connection with the University, is 
“<< great importance to the biology de- 
partment of the latter. Its director, 
Dr. D. T. MacDougall, has always 
shown the most kindly interest in the 
University, especailly in the depart- 
ment of biology. The laboratory at 
tracts scientists of world-wide repute 


to Arizona; its instruments and appa- 


Wi 


Students 
at work 
in anato- 
mical 
labofa- 
tory. 
Embalm- 
ing and 
dissection 
of the 
rabbit 


Al 


ratus are aiways at the disposal of 
the biology instructors of the Uni- 
versity; it affords to students the op- 
portunity to view advanced methods 
of experimentation and their results; 
and on the whole, its value to the Uni- 
versity can hardly be ovevestimated. 

The number of students recogniz- 
irg the value of the facilities is in- 
creasing each year,—a fact shown by 
the phenomenal growth of the depart- 
ment. Enrollment has increased from 
six in 1908 to over sixty in 1913. By 
far the greater proportion of these 
are general culture students; the re- 
mainder consists of studeats prepar- 
ing for medicine, agriculture, govern- 
ment positions, and professional work 
as teachers of botany and zoology in 
Arizona and other states of the South- 
west. At the present rate of growth 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Activities of Project Construction by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association. 
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NY Arizonan who fails to 

appreciate the magnitude of 

the work done in the Salt 

River Valley by our Uncle 

Sam’l, a huge outlay of cash 
as a working capital for his bucolic 
subjects, must indeed be an ungrate- 
ful wretch, but with all his goodness 
and greatness this more or less meta- 
phorical gentleman with striped trous- 
ers is not the only pebble on the 
beach. While he has advanced ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 of good money 
he is fairly well secured at the bank 
by the paper of his constituents, who 
in the mean time have shown an evi- 
dence of good faith by having put out 
in actual cash to August 1, $656,473.99 
for auxiliary constructions on the 
great Salt River irrigation project. 


Constructions outstanding and an esti- 
mate of work to complete the hydro- 
electric power system will approxi- 
mate $382,113.00 which will be paid 
over in coin of the realm on the com- 
the 


pletion of work. These two 


was not large enough, and, broken by 
many checks and a swift current it 
was badly in disrepair; secondly, by 
building the new one and aggregat- 
ing the altitude of all these checks 
into one drop, it was found possible 
to develop 6,000 h. p. hydro-electric cur- 
rent that can be utilized for pump- 
ing and other power purposes, thus 
creating a revenue for the project . 
The new Crosscut canal is four and 
one-half miles long trom its head in 
the Arizona canal to its junction with 
the head of the Grand canal exten- 
sion. The excavation was done one 
year ago and the concrete and other 
structures were completed last month. 
Excavating for the power house is 
now underway. The cost of the Cross- 
cut canal and its structures exclusive 
of the power house, has been approx- 
imately $160,000. This includes the 
intake structure, 3300 feet of cement 
lined canal across a fill, the excava- 
tion of the canal through earth and 
caliche until another swale was en- 


Lining the Crosscut Canal with Cement. 


amounts total over $1,000,000 cash, 
the greater part of which has already 
been paid by the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association and the rest 
of it will be. 

The nation has backed this valley’s 
investment of $10,000,000 or better, 
and was willing to go stronger than 
that but could not through lack of 
funds in the reclamation service. That 
the project may not be held in abey- 
ance the Water Users‘ Association 
undertook to build the Crosscut canal, 
complete the power plant system, and 
to do other minor construction work 
on a cash basis, the money being 
raised by two annual assessments on 
the acreage signed to the association. 
This property value is all added to 
the project but the cost of it of 
course will not have to be paid again. 
It is expected the Government will 
have to spend another million, per- 
haps more, before the project is en- 
tirely completed when the farmers 
will begin paying for a $12,000,000 
property on which more than $1,000,- 
000 has already been paid. 

The principal construction by the 
Water Users’ is what is known as the 
new Crosscut canal which is shortly 
to take the place of the old Crosscut 
canal which it parallels, two miles to 
the east. The old Crosscut has and 
the new Crosscut will, supply water 
to the Grand, Maricopa, and Salt River 
Valley Canal systems drawing the 
same from the Arizona Canal which is 
the main north side supply ditch. The 
purpose in building the new canal was 
dual. First because the old Crosscut 


countered, across which has been built 
a 600 foot flume of cement. The 
canal then runs around the shoulder 
of a hill and widens out into a ‘“Fore- 
bay” or small lake with a retaining 
wall on one side and sluice gates and 
spillway on the other. The Forebay 
narrows at the south end where but- 
terfly gates are set into the opening 
of two pressure pipes seven feet each 
in diameter, these running through 
the power house. The accompanying 
pictures give some idea of the mag- 
nitude, massiveness, and permanence 
of this work. 


The well known firm of Grant 
Brothers were the contractors, their 
supplies and equipment were furnished 
by a local concern, the Arizona Hard- 
ware and Supply Co., of Phoenix. 

While this has been going on and 


as a part of the expenditure of the 


Old Crosscut Canal 


$656,473.99, the association has also 
built two other power plants, three 
residences for employees, twelve 


miles of transmission line and approx- 
imately ten miles of canal. In these 
canals have been placea fifteen con- 
crete structures of various kinds and 
one concrete bridge. 

In all this work there has been ex- 


Showing Freight Wagon Capsized by Caving Bank. 


cavated 314,581 yards of earth, 118,- 
425 yards of mixed earth and rock and 
106,931 yards of solid rock. Also 15,- 
058 square yards of pavement have 
laid 11 763 


concrete have been poured, while 15,- 


been and cubic yards of 


122 barrels of cement have been used 


in the work. 
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By Go soot 


HE Washington administra- 
tion in arranging for a re- 
J crganization of the reclama- 
tion service placed it under 
the direction of five commis- 
sioners of which Frederick H. Newell, 
former director of the U.§.R.%8. is the 
chairman, Arthur P. Davis, is the en- 
gineering head as before, Will R. King 
is the chief law officer, and George 
Barton French is in charge of opera- 
tions and maintenance. The fifth 
member has not yet been named. Mr. 
F. W. Hanna as a personal represen- 
tative of Mr. French is now visiting 
the Salt River project making a thor- 
ough investigation of the advance of 
operation and maintenance and con- 
ferring with the Board of Governors 
and Council of the Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Concrete Flume over Depression in line of New Crosscut Canal. 


Supervising Engineer L. C. Hill of 
Los Angeles was a recent visitor in 
Phoenix and during his stay made a 
careful inspection of the entire pro- 
ject. He visited the Roosevelt dam 
and carefully inspected the recently 
repaired power canal, finding every- 
thing in satisfactory condition. He 
also conferred with Project Engineer 
Fitch, and his assistants respecting a 
new work that is now under way at 
the Roosevelt dam and of which little 
has been said. 

This is the raising of the spillways 
at either end of the dam by concrete 
structures five feet high, the effect of 
which will be to add to the reservoir 
a storage capacity of 400,000 acre feet. 
It was believed that the spillways 
were deeper than the exigencies of 
the case would ever require and by 
the modest cost of these small struc- 
tures this immense added capacity 
could be secured for the’ reservoir. 
There was an ample supply cof cement 
on hand for the work, held there on 
the occasion of the dismantling of the 
old cement plant so but small expense 
was involved except the 
struction work. The total cost 
believed will not exceed $30,000. 

There may be those who will con- 
sider this new construction as rather 
unnecessary in of the fact that 
the present reservoir has never been 
filled and yet there has been an ample 
supply of water for all the area now 
under cultivation, but there are two 
things to remember. One is that 


actual con- 


it is 


view 
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Better Babies In The Baby State 


A Ral Zr OINCA 


By MRS. JOHN F. MYERS 


ONSERVATION is and has 
heen our national slogan for 
the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. Hnormous appro- 
priations have been made by 

the United States government for 
the building of dams and reservoirs 
to conserve its water power; forest 
reserves to conserve its timber land; 
work to conserve 


scientific research 


its farming land. The  agricul- 
tural department and the depart- 
ment of the interior spend millions 


of dollars annually to carry on 
extensive reclamation projects, to 
further the progress of conservation 
of American forests, to extend knowl- 
adge of scientific farming. And all 
this for what? The future genera- 
tion and generations. Yet amidst 
all these cries of conservation, that 
very same object, the future genera- 
tions, as an issue of national interest 
was neglected until a few years ago. 
Then some thinking people “got to- 
gether” to use a vernacular term, and 
started a movement for the conserva- 
tion of babies. Its need had been 
so long felt that it became a nation- 
wide movement in a remarkably short 
There have always been organ- 
izations for the benefit of babies in 
towns of any size or importance, but 
what was needed and needed badly 
was a hational organization that could 
keep tab on the babies scientifically 
in order that a bureau of statistics 
could be established. 


time. 


The New York Milk Commission is 
the nucleus around which the Better 
Babies Movement has grown. In 
order to stimulate a greater interest 
in child welfare, contests are arranged 
the babies are judged as 
as possible. Straight, 
strong little bodies score high over 
dimples and curls. Height, weight, 
form and general condition are the 
points which count in physical devel- 
opment, and good disposition and in- 
telligence score in the mental develop- 
ment test. 


in which 
scientifically 


These contests are conducted by 
competent physicians who sccre the 


babies according to the degree of 
their mental and physical develop- 
ment. To parents of children who 


are deficient in either respect advice 


is given by the judges as to just how 
to remedy the defects. 

The Better Babies Movement has 
met with wonderfui success over the 
east, and the north and middle west, 
and every effort is made to secure an 


even greater success for the first 
Better Babies Contest neld in the 
southwest. This contest will be 


conducted under the direction of the 
Southern Arizona Fair Association at 
the fair grounds in the City of Tuc- 
son, from October 21st to 25th in- 
clusive. 

Babies from the entire state of Ari- 
zona may be entered in this Better 
Babies Contest, provided they are 
within the age limit of three years. 
A number of Tucson’s leading phy- 
sicians will be the judges, and during 


w ~~ 


From a photograph loaned by the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


George Angerman, a Denver prize winner 
ES undergoing examination. 


the course of the Fair, lectures on 
child welfare, hygiene, and other 
educational features will be given. 
The Southern Arizona Fair Associa- 
tion will award handsome prizes to 
the babies scoring high, and the Wo- 
man’s Home Companian will present a 
beautiful bronze medal and an en- 
graved certificate to the boy and girl 
baby receiving the highest percentage. 
The course of procedure is as fol- 
lows: When the baby is entered in 
the contest, the mother will be given 
an appointment card, stating the day, 
hour and place of examination. This 


From a photograph loaned by the ]V’oman’s Home Companton. 


Daniel Foster Burns, son of a Denver physician, who so far holds the 
national record for physical and mental development. * 


Director of Better Babies Contest at The Southern Arizona Fair 


is done to aid the physicians in 
quickly examining the babies, and to 
dispense with any needless waiting on 
the part of the contestants, thus pre- 
venting the babies from becoming 
cross and irritable. 

Cool comfortable waiting rooms will 
be provided for the babies and their 
mothers, and a trained nurse will be 
on hand to give each child a prelim- 
inary examination, looking for any 
symptoms of contagious diseases such 
as whooping cough, measles, inflamed 
eyes, ete., thereby averting the danger 
of contagion to the other babies, and 
at the same time saving precious 
moments for the examining physi- 
cians. 

When the day of examination ar- 
rives the mother must present her ap- 
pointment card. The baby’s wraps 
will be removed and placed in a sani- 
tary paper bag, and the nurse will 
again examine him for contagious ail- 
ments. The mother is given a score 
card to be filled by the physician 
examining her child, and a square of 
flannel for wrapping the baby after 
it is undressed. 

The baby is shown first to the men- 
tal test room from which the mother 
carries it to the weighing and meas- 
uring room. Here it is undressed and 
taken to the physical examination 
room where the examining physician 
makes careful note and _ scores the 
baby on its development and perfec- 
tion of neck, arms and hands, chest, 
abdomen, legs and feet, genitals, pos- 
ture and gait, general nutrition of the 
body, condition of the mouth, throat 
and teeth. 

After this examination the baby is 
again dressed, and the mother gives 
the score card to the nurse for final 
computation. The prizes will be 
awarded on the last day of the Fair, 
October 25th, when, if possible we 
should like to have each and every 
single contestant present at the place 
provided for the event at the Fair 
Grounds. 

In order to facilitate matters for the 


examining physicians, the number of 
entries of babies will be limited to 


From a photograph loaned, by the Woman’s 
~ Home Companion. 


Georsse Angerman scoring one hundred per 
cent. in weight. 
200, and the 15th of October will be 
the closing day for entries. 


This Better Babies Contest is the 
first and only one ever held in Ari- 
zona, and the directors of tne South- 
ern Arizona Fair Association are par- 
ticularly anxious to make it a big suc- 
cess. Surely, with the sprendid cli- 
matic conditions Arizona enjoys, 
where the kiddies can and do sleep 
and play out of doors, the “Baby 
State’ ought to have many perfect 
specimens. If you believe that your 
baby is perfect, enter it in the con- 
test, not only for the personal satis- 
faction it will afford you, but for the 
good of the Child Welfare cause. The 
examination is absolutely free, and 
there is no expense whatsoever con- 
nected with the entries. This is a 
splendid chance to have your baby 
examined by the most competent phy- 
sicians, with no cost to you beyond 
bringing it to the place of examina- 
tion. 


Entry blanks can be secured by 
dropping a postal to J. F. Myers, Sec- 
retary of the Southern Arizona Fair 
Association, Tucson, Arizona. 

Remember, this contest is open to 
ALL the babies in the STATE of Ari- 
zona, under the age of three years. 


THE POMEGRANATE 


By ANDREW DOWNING 


My garden-grown pomegranate tree 
A pleasing fancy brings to me. 

In spring it wears upon its head 

A blossom-cap which is so red 

It calls to mind a scarlet fez 

I saw one evening at Suez 

Upon an old effendi’s pate— 

Just as they closed the city’s gate. 


He was a Turk. 


I saw the man, 


wy Months later on, at Ispahan wy 
vy Where he, unchanged in form, or face, vy 
VW Sold jewels in the market-place. Nn 
AX In early autumn days my tree AN 
AX Bestows a richer gift on me; A 
Kr The old effendi doffs the fez AN 


He wore in April at Suez. 

And now he carries, I can vouch, 
Close-packed within a leathern pouch, 
A hundred jewels, rich in glow 

As Arizona rubies show,— 

And I behold the self-same man 

Who greeted me at Ispahan. 

This time he makes my joy complete, 
And drops his jewels at my feet. 
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A Description of the Resources of Northern Arizona 


By BERT HASKETTI 


HE sharp contrasts in 

physical conditions of 

J various parts of northern 

Arizona give it precedence 

over probably any other area 

of equal size in the west for the var- 

iety and extent of its natural resources 

some of which are as yet quite un- 
touched. 

The final subjugation of the hostile 
Indian tribes, the construction of the 
great transcontinental railway that 
crosses it from east to west and the 
admission of the territory into the 
Union as a state remove the principal 
barriers that have precluded the de- 
velopment of its great reservoirs of 
wealth. 

The plethoric abundance of its tim- 
ber supply, mineral deposits, grazing 
and farm lands together with its great 
potential hydro-electric power will 
when fully utilized prove a fruitful 
field for the investor and the home- 
builder. Granted the necessary cap- 
ital and labor, transportation facilities 
commensurate with its rapidly grow- 
ing needs and the opening of its great 
Indian reservations that comprise 
much of its area for the use and devel- 
opment of their virgin riches under 
some system of justice and equity to 
the Indians and whites aiike, the region 
is destined to become one of the great 
agricultural, industrial and mining 
centers of the sensuous southwest. 


the 
the 


The northern half of the state con- 
sisting of the counties of Mohave, Co- 
conino, Yavapai, Navajo and Apache 
has an area of 60,000 square miles, and 
according to the last census a popula- 
tion of 48,000, which is less than one 
person on an average to the square 
-mile scattered over an area equal in 
size to the state of Michigan, a region 
rich in dormant resources beyond the 
gilded dreams of avarice. 


So varied in its nature is this latent 
wealth that it will require in the di- 
verse ramifications of its reaping and 
utilization men of trade and business, 
opening up, in the processes of its ap- 
propriation, the way for manufactur- 
ing, commerce and all the other con- 
comitant industrial and mercantile 
pursuits that flourish in settled com- 
munities where there is a stable home 
market and adequate transportation 
facilities. 

Its climatic conditions are unsur- 
passed in the entire country for 
healthfulness and comfort. Asa rule 


the summers 
winters 


delightful and the 
almost continuous 
sunshine, excessive extremes of temp- 
erature in either case being unknown. 
The great heat of the lower altitudes 
usually ascribed to Arizona as a whole 
does not prevail over this part of the 
state where the height above sea level 
varies from four to eight thousand 
feet. There is considerable snow in 
the late winter, but on account of the 
low humidity and the exceptional 
clearness of the atmosphere, it is for 
the most part pleasant out of doors. 
Stockmen and farmers, in fact, work 
in the open the year round with -'‘ttle 
or no inconvenience. Prostrations 
from heat and ill effects from cold are 
unknown. Generally speaking there 
are two rainy seasons, one in the win- 
ter ranging from November to March 
and the other in the summer extend- 
ing through July, August and Sep- 
tember. During the latter period the 
precipitation is greatest in the high 
mountainous regions decreasing else- 
where with the altitude. At Flagstaff 
the mean annual rainfall is 24 inches, 
at Prescott 17 inches, at Williams 21] 
inches, at Fort Apache 19 inches, at 
Showlow 20 inches and at Kingman 1% 
inches. 


are 
mild with 


Most readily apparent to the super- 
ficial observer of the great resources, 
are the forests, found in the higher al- 
titudes flourishing in extensive belts 
along the slopes of the Mogollon ridge- 
pole from Utah on the north diagon- 
ally across the state in a south-east- 
erly course into New Mexico, the long- 
est continuous stretch of timber in the 
west, comprising one fifth of the state. 
This beautifully wooded tract is for 
the most part the property of the gen- 
eral government which in order to 
properly protect and conserve it for all 
lawful uses has subdivided it into a 
number of National Forests which are 
managed and cared for at government 
expense. It is most valuable probably 
for its saw timber which has been ten- 
tatively estimated at eleven and one- 
half billion feet board measure. These 
figures, however, do not include the 
areas that are privately owned nor the 
untold wealth of its by-products as 
fire-wood, poles, posts, ties, mining 
timbers, turpentine, rosin and many 
others. Much of the timber is ma- 
tured and available for harvesting. 


The Government has, ‘in fact, been 
disposing of it wherever possible for 


The Timber Wolf of Northern Arizona, Captured by H. J. Gray. 
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a number of years as rapidly as sales 
can be negotiated, the cutting and re- 
moval of the trees, according to re- 
quirements, being done at a minimum 
of waste and injury, a sufficient num- 
ber of the hardy young growths being 
left to re-seed the cut-over area in 
order that the continuity of the forest 
may be maintained. The average 
price received by the Government for 
stumpage, standing saw timber, in 
sales of this kind is $3.50 per 1,000 
feet, board measure. Probably not 
to exceed five per cent of the publicly 
owned timber has as yet been re- 
moved from all causes. 


The tree growths consist largely of 
conifers or cone bearing trees, the 
Douglass fir, Engleman spruce and 
Western yellow pine making up most 
of the supply of saw timber, the last 
named predominating. 


These great timbered tracts are as 
a rule places of rare beauty, the trees 
foregathering in groups between 
which are little open parks carpeted 
over with lush grasses. On the more 
favored locations the timber is quite 
dense running as high in some cases 
as five million feet to the section. 


Lumbering operations in the for- 
ests near Flagstaff and Williams have 
been profitably conducted for a num- 
ber of years. In view of the rapidly 
decreasing lumber supply the mill 
timber of northern Arizona will as a 
matter of fact for years to come offer 
excellent opportunities for investment. 


Exceeding all other resources per- 
haps in wealth are the grazing and 
farm lands the extent and econontic 
importance of which attracted the at- 
tention of the early pioneers who 
turned to them naturally as the most 
available and dependable means of a 
livelihood. Cattle and sheep were 
driven in from the older surrounding 
states, thriving and increasing on the 
virgin ranges from the very beginning 
beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, the country thus becoming one 
of great stock ranches where fortunes 
have been made in cattle and sheep. 
Viewed from almost any standpoint 
it is a region indeed admirably fitted 
for the pastoralist and the herdsman. 
The great diversity and peculiar char- 
acter of its forage growths effloresc- 
ing at different times on areas near 
together making it easy to better the 
pasturage conditions by the simple ex- 
pedient of moving the flocks up or 
down the mountain side as the case 


a Forest Park 


requires; the extraordinarily health- 
ful conditions that obtain making, it 
possible to breed all classes of live 
stock in large numbers; the general 
mildness and dryness of the climate 
enabling the stock to survive the w-n- 
ters in comparative comfort without 
shelter; the favorable lay of the land 
gashed at frequent intervals with rich 
alluvial valleys where feed and rough- 
ness can be grown for winter use, the 
grass covered mesas and hills furnish- 
ing ample sustenance during the other 
seasons; the nearness in most cases 
of the National Forests open for sum- 
mer and in some instances for winter 
grazing for the herds of nearby resi-’ 
dent stockmen, all combine in making 
it one of the most important grazing 
regions of the entire west. 

In the five northern counties there 
are perhaps 400,000 cattle on the open 
ranges, being for the most part grade 
Herefords. As a matter of fact cat- 
tle ranching, with ordinary exceptions 
since its beginning a generation ago 
has been profitable,—unusually so of 
late years on account of the prevail- 
ing high prices for beef. As elsewhere 
in the west the cattle are raised 
wholly on the unfenced ranges, graz- 
ing and watering at will. Each ranch- 
man, as a means of _ identification, 
burns his private brand or mark into 
the hide of each unweaned calf be- 
longing to him. As the animals ma- 
ture they are sold to buyers from Cal~ 
ifornia or southern Arizona to where 
they are shipped and fattened in 
fenced pastures on alfalfa, prepara- 
tory for slaughter. 


Northern Arizona is however best 
known for its production of sheep con- 
taining over ninety per cent of the 
million head raised in the state, its 
annual output of wool exceeding 6,- 
000,000 pounds. Generally speaking 
sheep are more economical grazers 
than are cattle, and are willing to go 
onto the mountain tops, into the for- 
ests, onto the deserts or any place the 
herdsman directs. For these reasons 
they are especially fitted for the semi- 
arid sections where conditions are 
such that they can be moved from one 


range to another as the season or Cli- 


mate requires. Fortunes have been 
made in the business, and there are 


apparently no reasons why it will not 
continue to a limited extent, for years 
to come, to yield handsome returns. 


(Continued next month) 


HILE 
plorers 


adventurers and ex- 
have been busy 

scouring the uttermost 

parts of the earth, dis- 

covering Norih and South 
poles, scaling snow capped peaks 
above the clouds and penetrating the 
jungles of the tropics, the purpose of 
that Nature’s handi- 
work, the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, has remained a mystery to man- 
kind. Scientists of world renown 
have stood upon its awful brink and 
marveled no less at its Genesis than 
at its Revelation. In contemp!ation 
of its majesty, spirit moving orators 
have been tongue-tied and descriptive 
have moved their faltering 
pens with palsied hands. The meas- 
ured lines of the pilgrim poet 
but emphas zed the narrowness of his 
vision and the feebleness of his 
figures, while philosophy is futile in 


masterpiece of 


writers 


have 


the presence of such transcendent 
grandeur. Economists and_ utilitar- 


ians have mutely pondered the secrets 
of this mighty chasm and seeking to 
potential possibilities to 
practical human purpose, in contemp- 
lation of their problem have _ been 
humbled by their finite limitations. 
It is just there, in full redemption of 
all the press notices, more than a 
mile deep and ten or fifteen 
wide and that is all anybody can say 
about it. 

In one respect A. A. Betts of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, is the most remarkable 
man that ever lived. Outstripping the 
scientist, poet, spellbinder, economist 
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: About its Strong Courses 
in Engineering, Agricul- 
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and the General Course 


# Associate with Arizona 


Arizona Climate----Address Pres. A. H. WILDE, Tucson 


ARIZONA 


THE GRAND GANYON 


A Phoenix Man Has at Last Discovered What the Big Gorge is Good For 


and word painter, he has found a prac- 
tical use for the Grand Canyon. On 
lis suggestion Leroy Middleton as 
most worshipful grandmaster of the 
grand lodge of the Free and Accepted 
Masons of the jurisdiction of Arizona, 
authorized him to summon ‘the 
brethren to foregaiher in that abys- 
mal slit on the 8th and 9th of Sep- 
tember, for the purpose of conferring 
the First, Second and Third degrees 
in Masonry. 

Betts lays no special claim to great- 
ness. He just happened to hit upon 
a bright idea as most anybody is 
liable to do at least once in a lifetime 
and the marvel of it is that the unique 
appropriateness of it did not occur to 
others long ago. Betts is a Mason. 
More than that he is the worshipful 
master of Phoenix Lodge No. 2 under 
whose auspices these ceremonials will 
take place. He has been a Mason a 
leng time but it seems that when one 
gets into his present office of dignity 
and respect he is rather more “‘on the 
job” than usual; else would this idea 
have appealed to him sooner for the 
Grand Canyon has been there all the 
time and he has had a strong “pull” 
with it for several years, through his 
intimate friend the Santa Fe railroad. 

Betts dropped in on the Canyon a 
while back at a time when his head 
was full of squares and compasses and 
other devices of Masonry and his sub- 
jective mentality was ruminating on 
the environment of the elder crafts- 
men, Hiram slipped over from 
Tyre, to Hiram 
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Abiff and getting the password from 
King Solomon, winked knowingly at 
the faithful and repaired to some 
secret place of meeting where the 
elect were inducted into the Sanctu- 
ary of Mysteries. Times have changed 
some since then when the Masonic 
temple instead of being twenty-four 
stories high in the main part of town, 
was more often a hole in the ground. 
One had to be as careful about going 
to lodge in those days as a twentieth 
century business man has to be in 
passing a stogie to a United States 
senator, if he did not wish to incur 
the displeasure of the populace. It 
was more questionable to be in pos- 
session of a password than to be 
caught packing a slingshot for a sheep 
herder over in the next county. 
Harking back to those days when 
the most distinguished fraternal 
society on earth was in its infancy, 
Mr. Betts could think of no finer trib- 
ute to the founders of the order than 
to hold an impressive session after 
the manner of the ancients and in 
primitive surroundings. The more 
he thought about it the more he 
realized that the Grand Canyon had 
been excavated for this special pur- 
pose; that nature had been humping 
itself for thousands of years to get 
the lodge room ready in time for use 
by Phoenix No. 2 during the reign 
of A. A. Betts the First. Moreover, 
there was precedent in the conclave 
of the Grand Lodge of Arizona some 
years ago in a brilliantly lighted cay- 
ern in the Copper Queen mine at Bis- 
bee. A session in the Grand Canyon 
would not only be an honor to pris- 
tine Masonry but in emulation of the 
Grand Lodge of Arizona and again 
prove to the world that Arizona Ma- 
sons are the most “up-to-datist” bunch 
to be found anywhere behind an ante- 
room. To think it, was to do it, so 
far as preliminaries are concerned 
and the plan will be carriea out early 


next month unless someone carries 
away the Grand Canyon and fills up 
the hole. 


The First degree of Masonry will 
be exemplified at the foot of Bright 
Angel Trail, at the very edge of the 
waters of the Colorado river, one mile 
below and almest beneath Point Hopi, 
at 10:30 A. M. on September 8. Half 
way up the trail at 2 o’clock of the 
same day, the mysteries of the Fel- 
loweraft or Second degree will be 
revealed to the novice and if any of 
the curious should hover around the 
anteroom the tyler will be instructed 
to hurl them down the gulch a half 
a mile or so. The next afternoon at 
2 o’clock, at Point Hopi, on the rim, 
the sublime rites of the Master’s or 
Third degree will be conferred upon 
those worthy to receive it. The Most 
Worshipful Grandmaster and other 
grand lodge officers will participate 
and it is expected there will be many 
Masons of high degree present to en- 
joy the novel ceremonies. 


The evening of the 9th from 5 o- 
clock until 8 o’clock will be devoted 
to eating things and saying things in 
the spacious dining room of the El 
Tovar Hotel, bringing to a close what 
will doubtless be one of the most 
novel, unique, educational, interesting 
and entertaining events in the annals 


of modern Masonry. 
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438 South 


OLIVE STREET 
(| fill Los Angeles, 
California 


Careful attention to details 
make this hotel one of the 
best for ladies traveling 
alone. 


REFERENCES IN YOUR OWN CITY: Arizona Mag- 
azine can personalky recommend this 
hostelry. 
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Soil stirring is the secret of crop- 
making. Effecting this result in 
the most economical way is the secret 
of farm management. Whoever 
tributes to this end is not only a 
benefactor to his fellowmen but is 
apt to add to his own purse for the 
practical world stands ready to.pay a 
fair price for anything really worth 
while. 


con- 


The firm of Kunz Brothers & Mes- 
singer who conduct a machine shop 
in this city has been devoting con- 
siderable attention to power machin- 
ery for the farm, having especially 
in mind the idea of bringing the ardu- 
ous work of plowing to a minimum of 
cost. Having traced old General 
Scientific Management to his lair in 
LaPorte, Indiana, they have secured 
the general agency of the Rumely 
Products company’s line of machinery 
and are just now engaged in demon- 
strating to the Salt river valley peo- 
ple that they have what they believe 
to be the best all round power device 
for the average Arizona farmer, in 
the 15-30 Oil Pull tractor that costs 
$2500 laid down in Phoenix. 


Its particular recommendation to 
the Arizona farmer is its fitness as a 
general tool’, for it is claimed to be 
the most perfect traction engine, 
operating under Arizona conditions, 
the only one that works with a cold 
eylinder, and the only one that has 
been successfully operated with crude 
oil, which is by far the cheapest fuel 
in Arizona, costing about five cents a 
gallon, in Phoenix; and the same en- 
gine can be utilized for plowing the 
field, pumping the water wuecessary 
for its irrigation, threshing the crop 
and hauling it to market, for it has 
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Salt River Valley Monumental Works 


VERNON E. LINDSAY, Prop. 
409 West Washington Street Phoenix, Arizona 
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ARIZONA 


THE OIL PULL TRAGTOR 


By G. S. SCOTT 


a road speed of four miles per hour. 
Incidentally being portable, it can be 
utilized for almost any other power 
purpose desired around the farm. 

Recently the Arizona agents gave 
an exhibition of the work of this 
engine in an eighty acre field on the 
ranch of Alex Silva, near Glendale, 
that was witnessed by the writer, the 
plowing being done crosswise with the 
field so the lands were only a quarter 
of a mile long. The engine pulled 
five 14-inch plows as gracefully and 
as regularly as a locomotive can pull 
a string of freight cars. Including 
the time required for turning at the 
ends each round was made in less 
than twenty minutes, by the watch, 
or three rounds in one hour. Seventy 
inches of plowed grouna in each of 
the six trips across a quarter mile field 
equals 35 feet of plowed ground or 
about 11-8 acres, or 11% acres in a 
ten-hour day. 

It is claimed the oil consumption 
will not exceed 25 cents an hour, or 
$2.50 per day. Allowing $4 for an 
engineer and $2.50 for a common help- 
er to handle the plow levers in a small 
field and assuming a result of only 
one acre per hour, there is an operat- 
ing expense of $9 for ten acres, or 90 
cents per acre. On a larger field the 
engineer could dispense with his 
helper whose services are seldom re- 
quired save at the ends when he 
could leave his position and shift the 
levers without great loss of time. 
Moreover the energetic farmer seldom 
restrains himself to ten hours per 
day and if plowing were to be done on 
a very extensive scale a larger engine 
operating ten or fifteen plows would 
be desirable, giving greater returns 
for the same operating expense. But 
this demonstration was made espec- 
ially under the conditions prevailing 
on the average farm and it is believed 
the resulting figures are conservative. 
The same engine has a record of 65 
cents per acre in large operations. « 

In figuring on the original invest- 
ment the reader should add $450 for 
the five gang plow, or a total invest- 
ment of $2950. 

The Rumely not only burns crude 
oil, but kerosene, alcohol or distillate 
being equipped with the Secor-Higgins 
carburettor system, but owing to their 
cost these fuels are not considered in 
this section. It is a one-cylinder 
engine and the designation “15-30” 
means that it develops thirty horse 
power on the belt and fifteen horse 
power at the drawbar. It certainly 
does as much work as fifteen horses 
could do and when their feed bill and 
the cost of extra men is considered, 
its operating expense is no greater, 
nor would the initial expense of gang 
plows and _ horses to pull them be 
greatly different. It is not believed 
the up-keep cost of the engine will 
exceed that of wear and tear on 
horses and plows to do a like amount 
of work, and the makers assert that 
the engine will outlive a horse. 

This is not the plow for the five- 
acre farmer nor the thousand-acre 
farmer though a larger one of the 
same pattern is desirable for the lat- 
ter, but it seems to recommend itself 
to the man with a hundred acres and 
up and is especially desirable for the 
man undertaking reclamation by 
pumping, for it can be placed beside 
his well and utilized for elevating his 
water all that part of the year he is 
not engaged in turning his ground 
over. 
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For Your Sweetheart 


Across the world we’ll send it 

And pay the parcel’s post, 

The daintiest contection 

The one ‘‘She’’ likes the most. 

Crystallized cactus candy— 

Garnered Sunshine sweet, 

Grown from Virgin soil, 

Child of light and heat, 

Dollar will buy a box 

We'll send it, charves paid; 

Win thanks for something differ- 
ent 

From your 
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OIL PULL TRACTOR 


The best power device for the man who tills from 80 acres to a 


BUSTION AND DOES THE BEST WORK. 


The same engine is available for 


general agents. 


KUNZ BROS. & MESSINGER, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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HARRY A. DRACHMAN SHOE COMPANY 


SHOES, 


THATS 
ALL 
W. L. HANSON, Manager 


29 W. Adams Street 
TUCSON - - PHOENIX 


The Valley Lumber Co. 


P. CORPSTEIN, Manager 
Phone: Overland 760 


Corner Madison and Center Streets 
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If it is—CRAWL UNDER! 
GET OUT! 


Purpose and determination will see you through ! 


You are not going to spend your life in just 
‘fekeing out a living,’’ w 
important positions, paying big salaries 
ambitious young men and women with ‘‘STICK-TO- 
IT-[VENESS”’ enough to get the proper training, 


And, most assuredly you are not, when with 
just a little effort you can acquire a special knowl- 
edge that will enable you to rise rapidly in the busi- 


ness world and command ‘‘BIG PAY!”’’ 


THE LAMSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


[s especially able to give you a business training 
qualified in 


branches, will assist you to a situation that will lead 
to promotion and START YOU ON THE ROAD TO 


Two hundred and four students enrolled during 
About four hundred positions were 


Fall term opens Monday, September 8th. Doesn’t 
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hen there are thousands of 
waiting for 
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ARIZONA 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Univers itl yn Ota Al 2.0 


By PROF. CHARLES F. WILLIS 


WILDCATTING 


There is probably no county in the 
whole mining west that has been so 
thoroughly wildcatted as has been the 
case with Yavapai county, Arizona, 
and there seems to be several good 
reasons for it. In the first place, 
Yavapai county has been the scene of 
great mining activity in the past and 
almost fabulous values have been 
taken from its mines and this gives 
the promoters something to write 
about and exploit other companies 
on. 


But what is probably one of the fun- 
damental reasons for the extensive 
frauds that have been perpetrated in 
and around Prescott has been caused 
by the prospector himself and this 
has led to the present state of inac- 
tivity that now exists. The county 
has had so many frauds within its 
borders that eastern capital looks 
with suspicion now when it is told 
that the mines lay in Yavapai county. 

The words prospector and optimist 
might almost be used synonomously 
for the prospector is always an opto- 
mist. This alone would do no harm 
if it were not for the fact that the 
prospector capitalizes his optimism to 
a very great extent. To this is added 
the price that they put on their hopes 
and ambitions. Every prospector 
owns this or that mine and it is “the 
biggest thing in the county” or is the 
“extension of this or that claim”, al- 
ways selecting a claim that is or has 
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THE COPPER QUEEN 
CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 
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been a big producer and has a record. 
According to all these claims it would 
seem that every deposit of any impor- 
tance must immediately branch out at 
the end of its immediate property into 
an innumerable number of branches. 
How many mines have claimed to be 
on the extension of the United Verde, 
how many on the extension of the 
Crown King and many others, and 
then, how many have proven to be 
so? 

This kind of talk is meat for the 
promoter and he gets it from the 
prospector for the prospector has be- 
lieved it himself. He has deceived 
himself into believing that he has this 
or that extension. Or if he has not 
thought of it himself, some one will 
look at a map and without taking into 
consideration the topography of the 
country, or the dip of the vein, they 
find that his claim will run with the 
same strike as that of the big pro- 
ducer. It is then suggested to the 
prospector that his vein is the exten- 
sion and without proving or disprov- 
ing it to his own satisfaction, the 
statement is accepted and from then 
on, he has an extension mine. 


There is often given as the defini- 
tion of a mine that it is a “hole in 
the ground owned by a liar” and this 
seems to hold good in many cases. 
But it must be remembered that there 
are several kinds of liars. First 
there are those who lie with the in- 
tention to deceive, and it is not to be 
understood that many prospectors be- 
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Headworks of the Monte Crist2, Ccnstellation, Arizona. 


long to this class. The greater num- 
ber of prospectors belong to the class 
of what Mark Twain called chronic 
liars and which he defined as those 
who told the same lie so many times 
that they believed it themselves. 

No legitimate mine operator is pay- 
ing very much for optimism and 
hopes but is buying and paying for 
what can actually be seen or indi- 
cated and he even pays but little 
percentage on what is indicated. Then 
if a prospector has a property which 
might be worth $10,000 and onto this 
he adds $65,000 more as the capital 
value of his sanguinary disposition, he 
has very little chance to sell to the 
legitimate operator and his chance lies 
solely with the fraudulent promoter. 
This promoter really cares nothing 
about the actual value of the mine 
but cares only about its good talking 
points. Is it the extension of some 
productive vein or does it appear to 
be so on the map? Is it in a rich dis- 
trict, or has it a good dumping ground, 
or has it a good mill site? The promo- 
ter cares more for these points than 
he cares for ore or development. 

He does not care for ore or the 
prospects of finding ore as that is not 
where he is planning on making his 
money. He does not care very much 
about what price is put on the mine. 
That makes little difference in his 
profit. If he pays $50,000 for a prop- 
erty, he then will capitalize for $1,- 
000,000 or more and sell his property 
to the company for $500,000 of which 
he will condescend to take $100,000 in 
cash and $400,000 in stock and then 
he proceeds to get as much by selling 
his stock as possible. He may be 
perfectly honest and square as to the 
expenditure of the company’s money 
and he is safe as far as the law is 
concerned. 


It may be asked as to why the pros- 
pector is in any way responsible for 
this situation. If the prospector had 
any idea of the actual value of the 
mining property as real estate and 
was willing to sell it for its actual 
value, which in most cases would 
mean a large profit to the prospector, 
he could sell without trouble to the 
legitimate operator and then produc- 
tive mining would be made possible. 
He would make possible the develop- 
ment of the country which he is hold- 
ing back by the prices which only the 
fraudulent promoters can pay. 

To take some concrete examples. 
A mine is offered for sale in a cer- 
tain district in Arizona, The man 
that owns it has done a total amount 
of work in a 40-foot shaft which is 
barely enough to hold title. He has 
an immense ledge, 40 to 200 feet 
wide (a good talking point), he has a 
heavy iron out-cropping that assays 
better than most of our commercial 
iron ore, thoroughly altered to the 
oxide, (another good talking point for 
values below). The vein can be 
traced for over a mile, (still another 
talking point) and he has found good 
float running well in silver, gold and 
copper on his property. He does not 
mention the fact that the float is 
totally unlike anything that is on his 
property as that would be detrimental 
to the sale but he can show you the 
assay certificate and show you on a 
map just exactly where he found it. 
This man wants only $160,000 for his 
property although he has done no 
development, has never found any 
value which he was certain was in 
place. 

Now if you were to say to this man 
and many others in the same boat: I 
will spend $5,000 to do a little work 
On your property inside of one year 


Copper Congicmerate Bed of Commercial Mining Co., at Copper Basin, Ariz. 


and if it proves up all right I will buy 
it at your price, nine times out of ten 
he would refuse, for, in spite of his 
extreme optimism, he has a feelitg 
that what he thought was so might 
not be so, and then he would lose. 
They will insist on a liberai slice down 
or within such a short time that little 
can be told as to the actual value of 
the property. 

One could go on and mention cases 
similar to this case in galore but they 
would all have the same dominating 
features and this man wonders why 
they never even get as far as an ex- 
amination of his property. He 
capitalized his hopes at fully ten 
times the actual value of the property. 
Now this is the kind of a proposition 
that looks good as sucker bait. It 
has talking points, it is a big thing 
and should be capitalized at say $5,- 
000,000. And, if it is sold at that 
price, it will be sold for sucker bait. 

There is but one remedy for this 
and that is for the prospector to get 
some knowledge of the actuai value of 
mines and be able to apply thai know- 
ledge without prejudice to his own 
property. A thorough study of some 
such book as Finlay’s Mine Valuation 
would assist and he would then see 
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have wildcats and it is 
lutely prevent them but they will not 
be so prominent as to make the east- 
ern investor shy at the name of Yav- 
apai county. 


te) 
LOOKING OVER 
THE MINING FIELD 


Professor Willis, of Bureau of Mines, 
Personally Examining Mines of 
Northern Counties 


In order that the Bureau of Mines 
of the University of Arizona may get 


in closer touch with the mines and 
miners of Arizona, Prof. Chas. F. 
Willis, director of the bureau, is 


spending his summer vacation by 
making a tour of the mining field. 
As the weather is now delightful in 
Northern Arizona, he has chosen this 
field for his researches, and is now 
busy in Yavapai county. He has al- 
ready visited the Copper Basin sec- 
tion, and at present is in the Brad- 
shaw mountains, where he will spend 
a few days in the Crown King neigh- 
borhood, visiting Mayer, Humboldt 
and contiguous country on his return. 
Afterward a trip to Jerome and some 


Camp of the Monarch Mine, Wickenburg, Arizona. 


the error of his ways and would see 
that he is holding back mining pro- 
gress when he might be assisting it 
for where one mine is sold for wild 
catting a dozen might be sould for 
operating if the price was within 1ea- 
son. Mining would assume a dif- 
ferent phase throughout the whole 
United States if this error could be 
corrected even to a slight degree. 


Another thing that is often done 
which hurts the mining game and the 
prospector as well: Very often a pros- 
pector will place his property in the 
hands of a third person to sell at an}- 
thing over a certain price. A erase 
is called to my attention which will 
illustrate this. A few men own a 
group of claims which were offered 
to a party to sell for anything over 
$75,000 which was what the owners 
were to get for it. This third party 
had connections where he thorght 
that the property might be disposed of 
and offered it at $275,000. Now had 
there been no third party, the prop- 
erty would have been sold for $75,000 
and even $100,000 but as it was the 
sale was not negotiated and another 
possible producer is held back. 


It would be hard to suggest a 
remedy for this other than if a prop- 
erty is offered for sale through a third 
party that the price be put upon it 
and the third party receive a _ per- 
centage for his part and not be al- 
lowed to set the price at sky-high 
limits. 

These two things lie at the door 
of the prospector and when they are 
corrected, we may expect to find more 
and better mining. We will always 


other Yavapai camps will be made, 
when he will go to Mohave county, 
there to look over the gold mines 
which have attracted so much atten- 
tion of late. 

Professor Willis’ specialty is geo- 
logy and the relation which geology 
bears to the deposition of ore, and 
the knowledge gained by him along 
this line during his present investi- 
gations can be made immensely val- 
uable to the mine operator and pros- 
pector if they will avail themselves 
of this information. The Bureau of 
Mines has as one of its principal ob- 
jects the promotion of the mining in- 
dustry of the state. Here much val- 
uable information is being centralized. 
The Bureau, as exemplified by the 
present work of Professor Willis, is 
improving every opportunity to get 
in touch with the miner, and the work 
of the Bureau and the results obtain- 
ed by field work as well as laboratory 
and other tests of ores and ore treat- 
ment are for the good of the public. 
Free of charge, the Bureau is always 
glad to help the mine operator and 
prospector, and is equipped to make 
concentration tests, either wet, dry or 
electrostatic. The prospector, being 
in doubt as to the character of his 
wall rock, will be told what it is, and 
may also learn the best method of 
treating his ore. 

The work of the Bureau is being 


thoroughly systematized. Already 
some 3,000 Arizona mines have been 
listed, and information concerning 


them is carefully filed. Besides this, 
articles of an educational nature, not 
technical in style, are written for the 


doubtful if 
laws can be passed which will abso- 


press. 

Professor Willis is meeting with the 
cordial reception he deserves. He is 
a courteous gentleman who is easy to 
get acquainted with, and is glad to 
meet all who are interested in the 
welfare of the mining industry. — 
Prescott Courier. 
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The Consolidated Arizona Smelting 
Company which was organized in 1906 
and which passed through about four 
years of vissicitudes is now operating 
upon a commercial scale due to the 
efforts of their present manager, Mr. 
R. T. Walker, and his well selected 
staff. This company owns and oper- 
ates the Bluebell Mine, located five 
miles from Mayer and the DeSoto 
Mine in the same district as well as 
the smelter at Humboldt. 
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Castings—All Metals 
Manufacture Hoists, Whims, 
Buckets, Mining Cars. 


The mine which is under the imme- Machine, Boiler, Blacksmith 
diate direction of S. R. Trengove, sup- Work 
erintendent, and Jack Sims as fore- ARIZONA IRON WORKS 
man, is producing about 120 tons per PHOENIX 
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silicified area is limited in length and 
width but the limit in depth has not 
been ascertained. The impregnations 
cover portions of the area in a more 
or less regular line as was undoubt- 
edly the course of the mineral bearing 
solutions. As more depth was attained 
the sulphides have become more mas- 
sive and streaks of galena have come 
in which run well in silver and gold. 
A more complete description of the 
work will be found in a later issue. 

The ore is transported to the rail- 
rcad siding, a distance of three miles 
by tramway and is there sorted. This 
is sent directly to the smelter. The 
smelter which is under the direction 
of Mr. Evans is probably the smallest 
operating and paying smelter in cap- 
tivity. The ore is first concentrated 
going over a usual process of grinding, 
screening, jigs, Wilfleys and Vanners. 
The concentrate goes to the smelter 
which consists of one roasting fur- 
nace, one reverberatory furnace and 
one 7x9 converter but it is doing its 
work. 

Its success is due in a great meas- 
ure to small economies which are used 
which save the pennies. For  in- 
stance. Owing to the highly silici- 
eous character of the ore, screening 
of ore containing about 2% per cent 
copper, which would not otherwise be 
available, is used as protection for the 
lining of the converter, thus getting a 
cheap lining and saving the copper 
contained. Then as silica lining in 
the reverberatory furnace an old tail- 
ing pile has been purchased and used 
at even less than the cost of import- 
ing silica and the little gold it con- 
tains is saved. For lime, they are 
using the onyx from the quarries at 
Mayer. 

It has generally been conceded that 
a smelter of less than 200 tons ca- 
pacity would not be a commercial suc- 
cess but this smelter has disproved 
that idea due to the efficient work of 
Mr. Walker and his assistant superin- 
tendent, Mr. Evans. 

The construction work which is now 
going on at the smelter curtails the 
output somewhat but it will soon be 
able to treat its normal tonnage of 
150 tons. This smelter has been 
operated as a custom plant but it is 
only able now to treat its own ore 
from the Bluebell. 


“GOOD MINING 


It does one good to visit and inspect 
the kind of mining that 1s being done 
in some places in Yavapai county. Al- 
though the county is well dotted with 
monuments and a person traveling 
through has ample opportunity to in- 
terview watchmen, there are some 
places where the practice of mining 
is being carried out in ideal form. 

Those who have development pro- 
positions that deserve especial men- 
tion are the Monte Cristo, Nelson Min- 
ing Company and the Copper Queen 
Gold Mines Company. The Monte 
Cristo, owned principally by Ezra 
Thayer of Phoénix and operated by 
Chas. P. Broan, is located 12 miles 
out of Wickenburg. They have an ore 
body and it is being actually devel- 
oped, its levels, its raises, and its 
crosscuts are being laid out to ascer- 
tain beyond all shadow of doubt as to 
what ore is in sight. No guess work 
is being done. They know, and when 
they get a mill they will know what 
they have for it. 

The same may be said for the Nel- 
son Mining Company, a Philadelphia 
corporation being operated in the 
Crown King district by Geo. P. Har- 
rington. Mr. Harrington is an old and 
a good miner and shows it by his 
work. Their ore body is being op- 
ened by levels, the lower level has 
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been carefully chosen for future oper- 
ation and this mine is one that has a 
future before it. 

The Copper Queen Gold Mines Com- 


pany operating on the Agua Fria, 8 ~ 


miles east of Mayer is doing good 
work and Mr, Wirtz shows his ability 
as a miner. It has ween said about 
mines that to make a dividend paying 
mine that it must have an ore body 
that will stand any kind of misman- 
agement and still pay dividends. This 
does not apply to the above and a 
few others that might be mentioned. 


FLOAT 

Messrs. Kolen and Alters are leas- 
ing the dump of the Old Crown King 
Mine at Crown King, Arizona, owned 
by the Yavapai Consolidated Mining 
Company. They are working with a 
three stamp mill and a Standard con- 
centrating table and are making an 
excellent grade of concentrate. The 
values run well with the lead and zine 
which they are handling separately 
thus saving the penalty for zine and, in 
fact, getting paid for it. 

As a metallurgical curiosity shop, 
it is pleasure to go through the old 
mill of the Crown King Mine. The 
mill has been altered several times 
for various purposes and under differ- 
ent managements and the result has 
been a very considerable quantity of 
unique machinery. 

The using of corrugated iron in- 
stead of a fly over a house tent would 
be thought to have made the tent very 
warm but the contrary has been the 
case with the. Monarch Mining and 
Smelting Company, Wickenburg, Ari- 
zona. A circulation of air is caused 
by the iron retaining the heat, which 
circulation cools the air between the 
tent and the roof. 

A very odd occurrence of copper 
ore is noted at the Commercial Min- 
ing Company at Copper Basin, Ariz. 
There are six lake beds, or gravel 
beds which have become consolidated 
with copper water and the result has 
been a copper cement. In mining 
these beds only the filling is saved 
and the pebbles and boulders are ship- 
ped as ore which runs from 7 to 12 
per cent copper. 

The Interior Mining Company of 
Constellation, Arizona, is reported out 
of litigation and about to resume ac- 
tive operation. This is a company 
which has spent considerable money 
in developing the country around Con- 
stellation and deserves the recogni- 
tion which it will surely get. They 
put a road to their property over what 
was almost an impassable country at 
a cost of $22,000 for less than five 
miles and it tapped a country which 
will be a winner. 

The Tiger Gold Company, situated 
at Harrington, Arizona, is expected to 
resume operations shortly. This com- 
pany has been in litigation for some 
time but has been bought up by 
Richard S. Barnes, a man of inde- 
pendent means and it is expected that 
he will resume _ operations. This 
property has been one of the heaviest 
producers of gold in the Bradshaw 
mountains having over one million 
dollars to its credit. 

The Bureau of Mines has had in- 
quiry for properties containing Tung- 
sten, Molybdenum, Vanadium, bis- 
muth, antimony and zine and will be 
pleased to assist those who are in- 
terested in properties containing 
these metals. There is good market 
for the above metals and they are 
generally overlooked in the mad 
scramble for the precious metals. 


NOTICE ! 
Beginning in the September issue of 
the Arizona Magazine, a series of 
short articles is to be started on 


“Determinative Mineralogy.” This 
series is for the prospector, for field 
work and will include all the common 
minerals, their methods of identifica- 
tion, using only methods which may 
be applied in the field when a person 
is practically without equipment. 
These should be of great assistance to 
the man in the field as it will enable 
him to determine conclusively rocks 
and minerals. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

This part of this issue is omitted 
for this month as the question man 
has been out in the field and the let- 
ters have not been forwarded from 
the office of the Bureau of Mines. 
We beg the indulgence of those who 
have written letters until the issue of 
next month. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Bureau of Mines is pleased to 
announce that it has secured the ser- 
vices of A. D. Akin, C. E. of the Mon- 
arch Mining Company, Wickenburg, 
as a collaborator in its work. It is 
the purpose of the Bureau to have 
men situated in various parts of the 
state, men whose word and opinion 
may be relied upon, to assist us in our 
work and to enable us to give author- 
itative information. Mr. Akin is a 
mining man and writer of- some con- 
siderable note and we are very much 
pleased to secure his co-operation. 


FREE MINE REPORTS 

Our space is too limited to under- 
take to answer questions concerning 
the physical conditions existing at 
any or all mines in the state, or con- 
cerning the management of any prop- 
erty. However, every subscriber to 
the Arizona Magazine is invited to 
ask such questions respecting any 
property in which he may be inter- 
ested and they will be forwarded to a 
publication making a specialty of such 
matters. In due season a copy of 
that publication carrying the best 
answer that can be obtained to his 
question, will be forwarded free to 
each inquirer. 
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BIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from page 4.) 


the department will be crowded out 
of its old quarters within five or six 
years when it is planned to house it 
in a building with the museum. 
Plans for the Future 

For some time there has been a 
demand for instruction in forestry. 
Before instruction can be given how- 
ever, a wooded tract of land is needed, 
for forestry like many other phases of 
biology, can not be successfully 
taught without field work. Lately 
the University has been assured that 
it will be possible to lease a suitable 
tract of land in the Santa Catalina 
Mountains. The acquisition of this 
tract will enable the department to 
train young men for a profession that 
is constantly making greater demands 
on American colleges and universities. 

Another possibility, rather remote 
perhaps, is the establishment of a 
marine station. This may sound queer 
because of the inland location of the 
University of Arizona, but with the 
completion of the projected railroad 
lines it will be quite feasible. A 
botanical station on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia would enable investigators to 
reach a region practically unknown 
biologically, and would give the de- 
partment a most remarkable field, for 
within a few hours the student might 
run the whole gamut of climatic con- 
ditions from the cool, moist region of 
the higher Santa Catalina Mountains 
through the desert to the hot moist 
river valleys of the west coast of 
Mexico. 
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PEACH GROWING 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


There must be money in the busi- 
ness of growing peaches in the Salt 
River Valley. 

A. R. Taylor, who has an orchard a 
mile west and a mile and a half south 
of Glendale, brought a box of as large 
and luscious Elberta peaches to The 
Republican office last night as are 
ever seen on exhibition. hough he 
has other orchards, the Glendale or- 


chard is the one which has furnished 


this box. There are only five acres, 
containing 500 trees four years old. 
The crop last year amounted to twelve 
tons. This year it is not less than 
sixty tons. 

The peaches are now being sold by 
Mr. Taylor who has headquarters: at 
the city market, at two and a half 
cents a pound which is below the gen- 
eral price for peaches in this valley. 
He finds a market for a good many of 
them here and he is making extensive 
shipments of them to Buckeye where 
he established a market last year. 


Sixty tons of peaches at two and a 
half cents a pound will amount to 
$3000 which is not bad for five acres. 
Of course there is some shrinkage and 
a good deal of expense but the rey- 
enue left is worth while. 

The raising of this orchard was 
not an expensive enterprise. Every 
year until the present one the ground 
was planted to garden truck from 
which considerable revenue was re- 
ceived. But by last year the shade 
had become so dense that the ground 
crop did not do well—The Arizona 
Republican. 


ARIZONA’S INDEPENDENCE 


Everything Needed by Givilized Man Found Within Its Borders 


nature 


paroxysm of 
every state boundary line were sud- 


If by some 


denly to become an impenetrable 
wall, or a shore line lashed by ocean 
wave, the most fortunate people in 
the United States would be the resi- 
dents of Arizona. Indeed they are 
now, but it would take such an object 
lesson as that indicated to make them 
thoroughly appreciate the fact. With- 
in its area of 113,vv0 square miles, 
equaling in extent all New England 
and New York combined, can be 
found every climate from the sub- 
tropical to that of the north temper- 
ate zone and in some quantity almost 
every product of these varied regions; 
almost every live stock and range in- 
terest in which man is concerned from 
Belgian hares to buffaloes; gold, sil- 
ver, copper, iron. and coal deposits 
that attract the attention of the world 
and almost every other usetul minera! 
and precious stone in some quantity: 
every conceivable scenic attraction 
from desert wastes to craggy peaks 
and leaping waterfalls, incomparable 
water power possibilities, vast lumber 
‘regions and forest solitudes where 
wild game abounds. 

If there is any plant or tree, or any 
species of animal, wild or tame, in- 
digenous to any climate here referred 
to, that can serve the pleasure or 
profit of civilized man and that can- 
not now be found within the confines 
of this state, it can be transplanted 
and made to thrive, somewhere with- 
in its borders. If the necessities of 
mankind shall demand a useful min- 
eral not now catalogued as a product 
of Arizona, the writer will wager a 
string of wampum that it will be, in 
due time and season. The latest is 
the discovery and practical usefulness 
of a mineral soap, and that is what 
this is all designed to lead up to. 
Arizona has no notion of sequestrat- 
ing herself from the rest of the world 
and realizing that there are some 
things that can be produced better or 
more advantageously elsewhere, she 
is just as anxious as any other state 
for trade relations and an interchange 
of commodities. Just at this time she 
offers to supply the world with her 
mineral soap, believing it to be of 
superior quality and reasonable price. 

And what are its virtues? 

Its purity and its wholesome effect 
upon the skin. Its ingredients are a 
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clay found in the hills near Tip Top 
mountain, Arizona, mixed with a pure 
nut oil and scented with rose geran- 
ium perfume. It contains no animal 
fat whatever, nor lye. No constituent 
of this toilet article ever found lodg- 
ment in a garbage can or a slaughter- 
house, nor is the place of its manu- 
facture a plague spot in the commun- 
ity, smelling unto heaven. It lath- 
ers as well and takes the dirt off as 
easily as any other soap, though these 
are qualities common to many. 

Though it is sold strictly as a toilet 
article and not as a medicine, and its 
manufacture and sale has been of but 
recent weeks, the manufacturers have 
been tendered many unsolicited testi- 
monials for its cure of prickly heat, 
cuts, burns, ete. The makers do not 
claim it to be a cure but many of 
their patrons do and the makers do 
say it is not excelled by any other 
soap used for eczema, itcning piles, 
prickly heat, burns, sunburn, facial 
pimples, itching scalp, dandruff and 
asa hair shampoo. This is not given 
as a testimonial for elsewhere in this 
issue the makers are advertising to 
furnish a sample of the soap free to 
all who are interested, that they may 
experiment for themselves. 

But what most concerns the Arizona 
Magazine is that this is something new 
and it is an Arizona product. If the 
soap turns out to be all that is now 
promised it will mean one more in- 
dustry of importance. Even if. it 
never makes millionaires of the pro- 
moters it is well to know there is one 
more item added to Arizona’s exclu- 
sive list of useful products, for in ad- 
dition to the fitness of this clay for 
soap making, the owners have also 
experimented successfully in making 
a powder for window cleaning, a 
scouring powder for old kettles, etc., 
a powdered soap to be used in a 
shaker for the convenience of trav- 
elers, a water softener, a face powder 
and a salve for man and beast. And 
the story of the discovery is quite in- 
teresting. 

In 1909 S. S. Green or Phoenix was 
prospecting in the vicinity of the old 
Tip Top mine, one of Arizona’s early 
silver producers when he stumbled 
upon this unusual clay deposit that 
appealed to him as peing good for 
something, though for what he could 
not even guess. He brought a sample 


of it to his home in Phoenix and later 
took it to Los Angeles resolved to 
find out if the clay carried value of 
any kina. In Los Angeles he showed 
it to George S. Rogers, a relative, and 
Mr. Rogers took the sample to a Ger- 
man chemist then located in that city 
who chanced to be a personal friend. 
After experimentation the chemist 
reported to Mr. Rogers that the clay 
would make the best soap in the 
world if the proper ingredients could 
be found with which to mix it. After 
further experiments he reported that 
this could be accomplished by the use 
of a certain nut oil of fine quality. 
The name of this oil only is withheld 
from the public. 

The analysis of the clay, furnished 
by the chemist is as follows: 


Salicic acid es. Be ees 64.92 
PATNI ORIG sees eee abo 
POUASSIUMINO NC. Geet eee OL 
SOGLUT1 O X10. Cte eee eee ee orem 1.85 
GEUKS risk (op-aKalaw lk ee ee eS 1.59 
AVIS TI CSL eee ree oe etn ee 4.64 

Chlorides, nitrates, phosphates, 
sulphates and water.................... 3.96 
100.00 


After securing this information Mr. 
Green returned to Phoenix and made 
proper filings on the clay deposit un- 
der the mining laws, leaving the plans 
for promotion in the hands of Mr. 
Rogers. A company was recently 
organized and the manufacture of the 


soap has been started at 1506 Wesi 
Fillmore’ street, Phoenix. In the 
meantime a sufficient quantity was 


made by crude methods to thoroughly 
test its qualities. A good local de- 
mand for the soap has already been 
established and the company is plan- 
ning larger operations to meet the 
larger demand that seems sure to fol- 
low. 


Tip Top is one of the most famous 
of the early day mining camps of 
Arizona though for many years the 
old mine lay idle. It is understood 
it is again being operated in a small 
way. Attention is called to it, only 
to indicate the locality where the soap 
is found and which is one reason for 
the adoption of the name “Tip Top” 
soap. Another is that the makers of 
the soap believe it lives up fully to 


the meaning of the word so commonly 


used as an adjective, the country over. 
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The O'Malley Lumber Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


GET OUR PRICES 


Office, Cor. 4th Ave. and Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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INERAL SOAP 
INED IN ARIZ. 
ADE In Phoenix 


Contains No 
Animal Fat 


The only ingredients are a 
sweet scented nut oil used in 
connection with the product 
of a mine on Tip Top Moun- 
ain, hence the name 


TIP 


It lathers perfectly, softens 
hard water, removes dirt, 
grease and paint, is an ideal 
toilet soap, invigorating to the 
skin and 


Gures Eczema 
Sunburn, 
Diseased Scalp, 
Prickly Heat and 
all Skin Diseases 


Box of 3 regular size Bars 50c Postpaid 


FREE SAMPLE 


will be sent to all 
filling out and mailing 
this Coupon 


TIP TOP SOAP COMPANY 


P. O. Box 208, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send free sample 
of your Soap to 
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Arizona Year Book for 1912-13-14, G. 
W. Pittock, compiler and _ publisher, 
Twenty cents postpaid. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Send for copy. 


SOW NOW 


For Fall and Winter Lawns 


Rye Grass, Kentucky Blue, White 
Clover and Bermuda. Fresh Seed on 
hand. 


HILL’S SEED HOUSE 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


INDEPENDENT LUMBER CO. 


(NOT IN THE TRUST) 
Manufacturers of all grades 


NATIVE LUMBER 


Stulls and Mining Timbers 
our Specialty 


MILLS AT BELLEMONT, ARIZ. 


—MAIN OFFIGE— 
19 South Ist Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


HOME BUILDERS LUMBER CO. 


w. K, ROSS, Pres. & Mgr. 


James C. Dobbins 


Civil Engineer 


Estimates and specifications of 
Gravity and Pumping Irrigation 
Plants. 


Rooms 19-20-21 Central Building PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
(Old P. O. Bldg.) 


PETTID’S 
BAKERY 


Phoenix : Arizona 


ARIZONA 


“(Olivette” Brand 


OLIVE OIL 


MUNGER BROS. CO. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


MAP OF 


ARIZONA 


with the 


GUIDE 


For 3months 25cts. $1.00 per year 
monthly, complete information of 
Arizona. 
GUIDE PUBLISHING Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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SPINELESS GAGTUS | 


Goncluding Article: Failures, Successes and Future Promise of its Gulture begun in July Number 


By he, EoaeeM-O NT EDV ERD ee ce 


(Note: Herewith is presented the 
concluding paper on the subject of 
spineless cactus by Mr. F. E. Monte- 
verde. His first article appeared in 
the July number of the Arizona Mag- 
azine and gave direct answer to the 
many objections offered to the culture 
of spineless cactus together with ex- 
planation of many failures. This 
article treats of the value of cactus 
as a stock food and also outlines the 
proper methods of planting and cul- 
ture.—The Editors.) 


ey URTHER proofs of the value 

of cactus as food for live 
dl stock may be gathered from 

the following references in 
the shape of letters and quo- 
tations from United States Bulletins 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In some the cactus referred to is of 
the spiney wild variety which is much 
poorer in food value than the culti- 
vated varieties. 

Cattle and Hogs Fatten on Cactus Diet 
in Dry Season 
Mr. L. Von Tempsky, manager of the 

Halaakala ranch, Makawao, Mouri, 

Hawaii, says: 

“On this ranch we have one paddock 
of 1,200 acres covered very thickly 
with cactus or prickly pear; there is 
also a slight growth of Bermuda grass 
growing. In this paddock are pastured 
all the year around 400 head of cattle 
and about 700 hogs. The cattle only 
get water when it rains, that is, dur- 
ing the months of December and Jan- 
uary; the other ten months they sub- 
sist entirely and solely on the fruit 
and young leaves of the cactus, which 
they help themselves to. It is a re- 
markable fact that during the dry 
months of the year we get more fat 
cattle from that paddock than from 
any of the others. I consider cattle 
fed on cactus, like these are, to have 
as fine flavored beef as any I have 
tasted in San Francisco or New Zea- 
land.” 

No Limit Placed on Amount of Cactus 
Fed to Cows 

The following letter is from Mr. 
William Tonelair, one of the largest 
cattle growers of Texas: 

“We find it a very poor policy to 
put the slightest limit on the amount 
of cactus our cows get. The more 
they can get the better they thrive 
and the more milk they give. IT am 
satisfied. If we happen to be short 
of milk, it is mostly because of being 
short on cactus.” 

Cattle Thrive on Drinkless Ranch 

Kansas City, January 20.—“I have 
horses on my ranch that do not know 
what water is, and will not drink it if 
it is brought before them. They have 
never tasted water. I have good fat 
cattle that have never seen water and 
would not know how to act if water 
touched them. I have other cattle 
that I imported from the United 
States which have not tasted a drop 
of water since being turned out on 
my cactus and blue grass pastures. 
They have lived for years without 
water and are as fat as any grass-fed 
cattle in the United States. They 
make just as good beef as you can get 
in any restaurant.” 

These statements were made in 
sober earnest by Robert Hind, million- 
aire sugar planter and ranch man of 
Honolulu. 

“America is letting a lot of unsal- 
able land lie idle in what are now bar- 
ren wastes,” said Mr. Hind.“ * * * 


Just think of the possibilities in the 
millions of acres of unused and sup- 
posedly unsalable land in your coun- 
try. 

“The fruit of the spineless cactus is 
much like that of the prickly pear in 
America, but is larger. We fatten 
our pigs, chickens and turkeys on it. 
Any domestic animal in Hawaii will 
eat it and it is a great flesh producer.” 

Mr. Hind has 2,500 cattle, 2,000 
sheep and a large number of horses 
on his ranch now. He handles nothing 
but pure-bred stock.— Kansas. City 
Times. 

In February and March of 1910, Mr. 
Chas. J. Welch, owner of a large dairy 
ranch near Los Banos, in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, made a practical milk test 
of the comparative quantity of milk 
given by a grade cow, fed on alfalfa 
and on cactus. Accurate records were 
kept, with the following results: 

The cow: Holstein, 12 years old. 

The name: Carren Wase de Kol, 
number 49,450. 

For six milkings for January 29, 30 
and 31, previous to beginning the feed- 
ing, the cow’s milk was weighed and 
the average per day was found to be 
38 pounds. She was being fed on al- 
falfa hay with the herd. 

On the start it was thought advis- 
able to feed some bran with the cac- 
tus. Accordingly, on February 1, 1910, 
“Carren” was given, 1n addition to all 
the alfalfa hay that she would eat, a 
mess composed of bran, a little corm 
meal, and a small amount of cactus. 
This mess was given twice daily. The 
cactus was increased a little with 
each feed, and the amount of bran and 
meal decreased. With this feeding 
she increased to 55-56 pounds of milk 
per day. 

This method of feeding was con- 
tinued to February 20, when she was 
getting 70 to 85 pounds of cactus per 
day, with but two pounds of bran. On 
February 21, 90 to 100 pounds of cac- 
tus was fed, with no bran or meal, but 
with what alfalfa hay she would eat. 
With the cactus and alfalfa hay alcne, 
she maintained her flow of milk with 
remarkable regularity. 

On March 1, it was resolved to in- 
crease the amount of cactus to note 
the effect. The next thirteen days 
she was fed an exclusive diet of cacti 
—161 pounds a day—and her milk 
flow increased to 59 pounds a day, 
with an average of 58 for the entire 
time. 

From the first we noticed that with 
an increase in the cactus feed she ate 
less hay, and on the days of March 5, 
8 and 9 she ate but very little hay. 

She always ate up clean all the cac- 
tus we gave her with great relish, and 
would leave the alfalfa hay immedi- 
ately when the box of cactus was 
placed before her. 

The total amount of gain for the 
largest milking was 27 pounds of milk 
per day. The average gain for the 
first 12 days of March was 25 2-3 
pounds per day. The average amount 
of cactus fed per day for the 12 days 
of March was 161% pounds. Total 
amount of cactus fed for the entire 
time was about 4,700 pounds. 


On March 20, the cactus was stop- 
ped altogether and she dropped back 
to about the amount she was giving 
at the beginning, February 1. 

The condition of the cow was not- 
ably improved. Bowels about the 
same as vhen fed on green alfalfa. 
The larger part of the cactus fed con 


sisted of trimmings and scraps of last 
season’s growth. Had fresh-cut, well 
matured slabs been fed, better re- 
sults would have been attained. 

The above statements and racts are 
true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 28th day of March, A. D. 1910. 

Cc. O. FREEMAN, 

Notary Public in and for Merced 

County, California 
(Signed) CHAS. J. WELCH. 


Increases Milk Yield Ten Pounds 
Daily 

As the result of feeding Burbank 
Improved Spineless Cactus to a dairy 
cow. The experiment was started 
at the H. R. Timm Dairy, at Dixon, 
Cal., and finished at the State Fair at 
Sacramento. Mr. Timm, who is the 
president of the First National Bank 
of Dixon, and the owner of oue of the 
largest and best certified dairies in 
the West, makes the following sworn 
statement: 

“As the dairy herd was being fed 
on the best kind of green aifalfa and 
alfalfa hay it would hardly be expect- 
ed that a cow would increase in milk 
when cactus was substituted for the 
green feed. On September 2 the cow 
was taken from the herd and placed 
on a ration of cactus and barley, and 
a light feed of alfalfa hay. Within 
four or five days she ate cactus with. 
out any grain and soon reached a gain 
of ten pounds of milk daily. 

“T consider it a spiendid substitute 
for green alfalfa hay. And I con- 
sider it doubly valuable as a cow food 
on account of the fact that it can be 
harvested and fed during the winter 
months when there is no other green 
feed.” 

(Signed) H. R. TIMM. 
Many Other Practical Uses 

Most delicious candies, jams, jellies 
and syrups are made from the fruits 
of spineless cacti alone, or in combi- 
nation with the other fruits. These, 
as well as various foods and confec- 
tions, such as Tuna honey, Tuna but- 
ter and Tuna cheese, can be made in 
enormous quantities at a nominal 
cost. 


The fat young leaves make good 
pickles, or they can be boiled and 
used as greens. Various food prepara- 
tions are made from the fruits and 
leaves. The juice from the fruits is 
often used as coloring for ices, jelly, 
etc. 

The cactus gives great promise as a 
producer of alcohol, paper pulp and 
leather board. The leaves are admir- 
ably adapted for poultices as a suhbsti- 
tute for hot-water bags. Mucilage 
made from spineless cactus is of sup- 
erior tenacity to that now in com- 
mercial use in making whitewashes, 
water-proofing fabrics, or mixing with 
spraying preparations. 

Experiments at the University of 

California Prove That Burbank 

Cactus Is a Good Fodder 


Berkeley, February 8. — Experi- 
ments just completed by M. E. Jaffa, 
head of the department of nutrition 
and foods at the University, show that 
the new species of thornless cactus 
have properties as fodder for cattle 
which will equal many of the desert 
grasses. The tests were made at the 
request of Luther Burbank, the orig- 
inator of the new species of plant, and 
have proved to the full the great im- 
portance of the new plant as a fodder 


for cattle in the waste lands.—Berke- 
ley Independent. 
Scientific Chemical Analysis Shows 
Cactus Rich in Nutrition 

The University of Arizona’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, after an 
extensive series of experiments, 
proved that the cactus is rich in food 
value, comparing very favorably with 
alfalfa and gamma grass in water-free 
substance, as shown in the table be- 
low: 
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make up a balanced ration. 
Fourth: 
from 


I herewith submit extracts 
one of Luther Burbank’s cata- 
logues giving full instructions regard- 
ing when, how and plant, 
etc.: 


What to Plant—Cuttings or Seeds 


where to 


Ash 


Cactus without fruit 
AEST Ty gh oe Se EE a ee ee 
Gamma grass 


Cactus should always be raised 
from cuttings, never under any cir- 
cumstances from seed, as it always 
runs back to the thorny kind when 
grown from seed, but never when 

Nitro- 

Free 
Protein Fiber Extract Ether 
6.48 10.22 61.48 1.83 
12.74 39.04 41.06 1.49 
6.99 30.31 45.63 1.96 


Burbanks Spineless Cactus Grown by M.M. Briggs, in Wenden, Arizona. 


Extracts from U. S. Bulletin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

“The value of cactus as forage 
plants has already been demon- 
strated.” 

“In chemical composition the differ- 
ent forms of cactus compare favorab- 
ly with ordinary green fodders and 
root crops.” 

“The ash analysis shows a high con- 
tent of potash, magnesium and calci- 
um,” the minerals most common in 
rich milk.—Bulletin No. 102. 

I wish further to call your attention 
to page 10 of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
483 which reads in part as follows: 


“Although practical dairymen have 
used the native prickly pear success- 
fully for months at a time, with al- 
most no other roughage it is more 
than probable that the best results 
could be secured by using some dry 
roughage in connection with it—feed- 
ing the prickly pear in a manner com- 
parable to silage as commonly em- 
ployed, i. e., as a part of the roughage 
in dairy ration. This conciusion is 
reached upon both chemical grounds 
and the experience of some of the best 
posted feeders.. On the other hand, 
some of the best herds in Southern 
Texas have thrived on a continuous 
roughage ration of prickly pears and 
have kept in the best of condition 
with a rather heavy concentrated ra- 
tion of cotton seed meal and rice bran. 
In one instance a herd of 80 to 100 
cows had no other roughage for 
nearly two years. No inconvenience 
Was apparent and the milk flow was 
good. Although the feed has a tend- 
ency to scour, it was considered by 
the dairymen that no injury resulted 
from this cause.” 

Any of the common dry feeds may 
be used in conjunction with cactus to 


grown from cuttings. 
Where to Plant 
These new spineless cacti can be 
planted in any part of the earth 
where the thermometer does not go 
lower than 15 degrees above zero and 
where the raiufail is not over 40 or 
60 inches. In localities where the 
rainfall is continuous and heavy the 
cac‘us sometimes suffers from decay 
of the leaves. It is not in any way 
particular as to soil, growing in any 
soil in which any other plant will 
grow if it is not too wet. Good agri- 
cultural land, like corn land or vine- 
yard land, is especially good, and will, 
of course, produce a larger crop than 
poorer land. Temperature and mois- 
ture are the two important matters to 
look after; soil is of little consequence 
compared with these. 
When to Plant 
Cactus should never be planted, 
transplanted or moved during rainy 
winter weather, which is just the 
time to plant nearly all other trees 
and plants. If planted at this season 
they very promptly decay, especially 
if it happens to be cold at the same 
time that it is damp. The two to- 
gether are death to the cactus when 
moved at such seasons and under such 
conditions. The best months for 
planting are the warm dry months ex- 
tending in Central California from 
April to November. The actual sea- 
sonal conditions govern always. Plant- 
ing after November is satisfactory 
when there is little rainfall, and much 
sunshine and the land is dry. 
How to Plant 
The cuttings consist of slabs, some- 
times called leaves. These weigh 
from two to five pounds, according to 
variety. It is always best to plant a 
whole slab. While those that are 


divided will sometimes grow fairly 
well, it is not economy to divide them. 
Better results are always obtained by 
planting whole — slabs. As before 
stated, this must be done during the 
warm months. Every slab, if prop- 
erly planted and not irrigated, will 
root in from four to six weeks, 
promptly, surely and without fail, if 
properly treated. Unlike all other 
plants, it is best that the cuttings 
should be wilted a little, though in hot 
weather they will grow without wilt- 
ing. They can be wilted in any ordi- 
nary warm climate if placed flat on 
the ground where the sun does not 
strike them from 11 to 2, or any little 
shade which protects them from the 
burning, fiery heat of the midday sun. 
When the parts that have been cut in 
removing from the old plant have be- 
come dry and seared over, they may 
be planted at once, one-third under 
the ground and two-thirds above, 
either straight up or slanting at any 
angle. This is absolutely all that is 
necessary in planting cacvus. If the 
cuttings happen to be a little bruised 
in shipping, the bruised places should 
be cut away and during the summer 
time will heal over at once. In the 
winter time such bruised places will 
promptly decay. 
Preparing the Ground 

Any kind of soil will do for the 
cactus, though as with all other 
plants, the better it is the better they 
will grow. The ground should be 
plowed and harrowed and allowed to 
become quite dry on the surface be- 
fore the cuttings are planted. In 
planting the cutting, it is well to dig 
out all moist earth with a trowel or 
spade, and to have dry dirt around the 
lower part of the cuttings, as they root 
much quicker in dry dirt than in 
moist, strange as it may appear. 
Many failures of cactus cuttings have 
been caused by planting in too damp 
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FINE LAND FOR 
SALE 


800 acres Fine Fruit and 
Alfalfa land near Phoenix 
watered from the Roosevelt 
Dam. 


$100 Per Acre 


in tracts of Eighty acres and up; One 
fourth Cash balance Long Time 7% 


J. Le PRVIN tates Ft trea 
. . 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Now is the time to plant. 


F. E. MO 


323 Security Bldg. = 
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This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 
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SPINELESS CACTUS 


I have 150,000 slabs or plants of perfected varieties 
Spineless Cactus for sale at very low prices. 


These varieties were selected on account of their 
hardiness and cold resisting qualities. 
heavy producers of forage and fruit. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
NTE 
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soil, or irrigating too soon after they 
are planted. In planting for forage 
it is well to make double rows three 


feet apart, and these double rows 
should be about ten or twelve feet 
apart and in these double rows the 


cactus should be planted alternately, 
as in this way they help to hold each 
other up better and have more room 
to grow, especially while young. Cac- 
tus may be planted on hillsides in 
very hot climates on the north sides. 
They thrive best on the south sides 
in cold climates. The cactus is esp- 


ecially valuable as an adjunct to al- 
falfa, as it will grow on ordinary 
land with a very small amount of 


water, where alfalfa would be sure to 
die out. Under such conditions, the 
cactus will thrive where alfalfa can- 
not be grown. Nothing can be super- 
ior to the cactus for this purpose, as 
it improves year by year. Cactus 
should never be planted in the shade 
or wet land. In some cases, where 
there is an extreme cold spell of 
weather the tips of the leaves will 
sometimes freeze. When thus frozen 
all the decayed parts should be cut 
away aS soon as possible, and as soon 
as a sunny day comes the plants will 
heal over and no further damage will 
be done, while if the decayed portions 
are left on the plants a part or the 
whole plant may sooner or later be in- 
volved with the decay. 
Cost of Setting Out Spineless Cactus 
In Europe cactus has been set out 
by hand labor, and the cost is esti- 
mated to be about $5.00 per acre. 
One man can set out 1,000 slabs a 
day in ground previously well pre- 
pared. In a country where traction 
engines can be used and large tracts 
set out, the cost would 
$5.00 per acre. 
Cultivation 
Cultivation during the first season 
or two is of advantage to cactus, esp- 
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GOVERNMENT LAND 


Do you want some good Government 
Land—if so, why not acquire title without 
residence, cultivation orimprovement by our 


LAND SCRIP 


Write for particulars 


FEN S. HILDRETH SCRIP CO. 
Suite 210, Phoenix National Bank Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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ecially on dry ground. Irrigation is 
barely permissible after they get a 
good start, but not until they are well 
rooted. Cactus will thrive with one- 
tenth the water which alfalfa requires. 
When to Harvest 

One of the principal features of the 
cactus is that they can be allowed to 
grow year after year until needed in 
a dry season, or in case of a shortage 
of feed, then can be harvested by the 
wholesale. On good land more tons 
of it can be obtained per acre than 
on five or ten acres of other forage. 
In harvesting for ordinary, regular 
feeding, it is well to cut off the top 
and side leaves with a long knife, 
hatchet or other tool, and feed to the 
stock as needed. It may be fed at 
any season of the year without regard 
to season—summer or winter, spring 
or fall. 

Yield 

The yield of the cactus 
greatly upon the variety. The com- 
mon wild cactus yield all the way 
from five to twenty tons per acre the 
third year. Some of the new ones 
will yield ten or even more times 
as much. The first season, if cut- 
tings are set out early in the season, 
say June, each should make, accord- 
ing to variety, five to ten or fifteen 
new cuttings. The second season 
twice aS many as that, and the third 
season three times as many. The 
cuttings may be replanted as soon as 
they are hard and thoroughly ripened 

How to Feed to Live Stock 

Cattle or any kind of horned stock 
are especially fond of the cactus, but 
as with all other new feeds, some re- 
fuse at first, but soon learn to eat it 
greedily. It is best fed to them 
either whole, or better still, the slabs 
may be rapidly run through a cutter 
and a little bran or sprinkling of meal 
will induce those animals to eat it 
that do not at first understand it. 
Poultry are also fond of it and will eat 
it at once, if it is sprinkled as for 


depends 


stock, and afterwards greedily for 
green feed. Hogs invariably like it 
when used to it. It is particularly 


valuable for growing animals and for 
milch cows, as it increases the quan- 
tity and improves the flavor of milk 
at once. But cactus, like almost all 
other food, requires other food with 
it. It is quite succulent and moist, 
and some dry alfalfa or other hay is 
excellent, or a lilttle oil meal, bran or 
even dry weeds. It has the same ef- 
fect on cattle or growing animals as 
green feed of any kind, but does not 
animals like alfalfa. 
Harvest 

There is no occasion to harvest the 
cactus beforehand, because it is al- 
ways in good condition. There is no 
occasion for storing it, because it is 
always good from January 1st to De- 
eember 31st. 

Like all other crops that are worth 
cultivating it should be fenced. No 
crop worth growing can be grown 
otherwise. If it is good, animals soon 
find it out, as they will every other 


bloat 


crop that is raised for them. They 
should never be turned loose in the 
eactus patch; no one would turn 


stock into a beet or pumpkpin patch, 
as they would injure the plants. They 
would also injure cactus plants, for 
they would greedily eat their tops, 
stems, roots and branches. 

Fruiting Cactus. 

Fruiting cactus is planted just the 
same as forage cactus, except that it 
should be planted a little wider apart 
as they grow to an enormous size and 
live to a great age, and it 1s well to 
keep them pruned low. They will 
spread so that if planted three feet 
apart in the narrow rows and twelve 
feet apart in the wide rows they can 
be harvested most conveniently 
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(Continued from pege 5.) 
since the completion of the reservoir 
the valley has been 
period of more than usual dry weather, 
rather, the winter floods have not 
been as large as they were for a per- 
iod of years immediately before its 
construction. There never can be 
too great a deposit in the water bank 
to suit the tiller of the soil and some- 
time, it may be hoped during the en- 
suing winter season, there will be 


moisture enough on the water shed to 
fill the 
large, as has been the case in several 


reservoir, were it twice as 


entertaining a-_ 


This dam will scarcely raise its head 
above the surface but wiil serve to 
raise the underflow, it is believed, 
far better than the present structure 
and will also be permanent with prac- 
tically no cost for up-kKeep. It is not 
believed this structure will cost to 
exceed $10,000, an amount which has 
already been spent several times over 
in years gone by, in the construction 
of brush dams which served for tem- 
porary purposes. 

Mr. C. J. Blanchara, statistician of 
the Reclamation Service recently 
ended a visit of several days in the 
valley. Mr. Blanchard is not the man 
who keeps his finger on Uncle Sam’s 


Forebay Above Power Housein New Crosscut Canal. 


seasons since the project was first 
undertaken. The other thing to re- 
member is that there is an unlimited 
supply of land available for irrigation 


whenever the water supply is aug- 
mented. 
ee: ee 
Among the improvements planned 


for the further perfection of the Salt 
River project, probably as soon as the 
Roosevelt work is finished, is the con- 
struction of a concrete submerged or 
weir dam at the “joint head’ across 
Salt River between -bnhoenix and 
Tempe, to take the place of the brush 
dam which now has to be rebuilt sev- 
eral times every year at an expense 
of several hundred dollars each time, 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 
leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 


Arizona Securities and Investment 
Co., Inc. 

Arizona Auction 
Company. 

Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

J. S. Griffin. 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 


& Development 


purse strings nor does he design big 
storage dams, but through the intelli- 
gent application of ink to paper he 
has probably done this valley more 
good through publicity channels than 
any other one man. A large part of 


his work is devoted to telling the 
public of the conditions under the 
various reclamation projects which 


concern the relationship between the 
settler and the land. The probabili- 
ties are that there is no one man liv- 
ing who knows any more about these 
facts concerning all the projects and 
Mr. Blanchard knows how to tell these 
facts. It goes without saying that 
the Salt River Valley gets its full 
share of his attention. 
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Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 

The Realty Securities Company. 

Thompson-McCandliss Company. 

N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Southwestern Building & 
ment Company. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Co. 

Walker Realty Company. 
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H. P. DeMund, President 
Chas. DeMund, Vice-Pres. 
R. M. Tuckey, Secretary. 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS—LANDS FOR SALE 


This Ranch of ours will produce $20,000.00 worth of hay this year. There may be better 
Ranches in Salt River Valley, but the DeMund’s are from Missouri. 


_ Valley Realty & Trust Co. 


16 East Adams 
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The schools of Maricopa County cost 
the taxpayers half a million dollars 
a year, and no money is more cheer- 
fully subscribed. Education is un- 
stinted in Arizona. 

oO 

Arizona Year Book for 1912-13-14, G. 
W. Pittock, compiler and _ publisher, 
Tucson, Ariz. Twenty cents, postpaid. 
Send for copy. 


(0) 
Mention Arizona when answering ads. 
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Stop Renting 
Summer 
Cottages! 


BY one that you can 
take right with you and 
wherein you'll have all the 
comfcrts of your own city 
home. The 


Z O 
ALL, esh 
Ke DOWN NO 


can be put up in a few hours, has 
polished hardwood floors, rust 
proofscreens, and awnings, venti- 
lating system that gives you the 
pure fresh air of the country with- 
out drafts. 


Sizes—One to eight rooms. 
Prices— $42.50 to $475.00. 


Call to see them set up and come. 
pletely furnished at 


DORRIS-HEYMAN 
FURNITURE CO. 
Phoenix —:— 


Arizona 


Reduce the high cost of living by securing 
your food supplies of 


GRIE BEL tne GROCER 


218 W. Washington Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, 
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ARIZONA 


A PRIMITIVE ARIZONA POTTER 
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We have for you 


GLENDALE 


Land Watered from the Roosevelt Reservoir 


THE VALLEY BANK 


of PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Arizona’s Largest Bank 


Information free. Call or address 


The Cream of the Salt River Valley 
a Greatest Alfalfa District in World 
It is the Dairy Man’s Paradise 
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16 W. Adams St. Phoenix 
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Company 
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| >> 
Why not 
Farm in the 
Salt River 
Valley of 
Arizona? 


| THE ROOSEVELT DAM | Se 
Storage Capacity, 57,560,104,000 Cubic Feet of Water. | 


HES in the Valley of the Sunshine, where one good crop succeeds another, the year ’ round, 
you may take your choice of our 45 successful agricultural industries. This is a Valley of 
deep fertile soil, assured water supply, ever-growing markets, and best of all, at present anyway, 
moderately priced lands. We offer land, now in crop, at $70 to $150 per acre on easy terms. Write 
us fora map of the SALT RIVER VALLEY and the “B— -H’’ RANCH. 


BARTLETT--HEARD LAND & CATTLE CO. 


DWIGHT B. HEARD, General Manager. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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ARIZONA 


THE NEW STATE MAGAZINE 


Office: 40 North First Street 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Vol. Ill. No. 11 


ARIZONA 


The New State Magazine 
Published Monthly at Phoemx, Arizona 
By 


STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Gc, Ss; SCOTT - - - Editor 
ETYTA GIFFORD YOUNG Associate Editor 


Subscription price, one year.......... $1.00 
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The old fashioned county fair has be- 
come something of a jest with the 
over-smart rising generation along 

with ‘Thanksgiving 
COUNTY AND day and roast turkey 
STATE FAIRS and cranberry sauce, 

Nevertheless, like 
Thanksgiving, the fair is a good old 
American institution that serves well 
its purpose and it will be able to with- 
stand whatever ridicule may be put 
upon it. Everybody has seen big 
pumpkins but the world will never tire 
of looking at prize winners whether 
they be cucumbers or norseilesh, Mr. 
Country Gentleman who rides in a 
motor car feels as thoroughly elated 
when he notes a badge of honor dang- 
ling from the tail of his thoroughbred 
hog as Uncle Hiram ever felt when the 
blue ribbon was tied to the horn of 
his brindle cow. 

That the county fair idea is fast 
taking hold in Arizona, is a fact to be 
noted with pleasure. It indicates 
that while thousands have been dub- 
bing along with their farming opera- 
tions for years, real agriculture has 
finally arrived. The Southern Ari- 
zona fair, which means Pima and ad- 
joining counties, will be held in Tuc- 
son the latter part of this month, fol- 
olwed by the Graham county fair to 
be held in Safford. Then will come 
the Northern Arizona fair in Prescott 
the Verde Valley fair, and finally the 
big state fair in Phoenix, which holds 
an annual farmers fair in July. 


There is little doubt but that almost 
every county in the state would find 
it worth while to hold an annual fair 
for one day at least, even though the 
exhibits were not large and there were 
none in attendance save the home peo- 
ple. The competitive interest aroused 
would be stimulating to better results 
and there would be surprises even 
among the home folks in every county. 
Few realize the latent wealth around 
them or appreciate the full measure 
of what they have to offer the in- 
vestor and the homeseeker. The 
county fair begets community team 
work and a proper sectional pride. 


And all this but adds stimulus to a 
proper interest in the state fair which 
develops state pride and commands 
the attention of the nation. Without 
devoting space to argument it can be 
truthfully said that the Arizona fair 
hes been the best advertisement the 
state ever had. Better still it has 
probably done more than any other 
thing toward eliminating sectional 
jealousies and community bitterness, 
and all will admit that these things 
have in years gone by been a lock on 
the wheels of progress. 


Here is hoping that every county 
and sectional fair will be a big suc- 
cess and that their assembled displays 


may be seen at the state fair. 


Entered as Second class matter March 22, 1911, 
at the postofhce at Phoenix, Arizona. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA, SEPTEMBER, 1913 


For several years past the winter sea- 
son in Phoenix has been heralded by 


a song from real estate and house 

renting agencies, to the 
A TIP TO effect that there is a 
INVESTORS greater scarcity of 


houses for rent than 
ever before. During the same period 
the building operations of every year 
have greatly exceeded the construc- 
tion of the preceding year. During 
the last twelve months the increase 
in building has been marvelous and 
during the last month or so it has ex- 
ceeded previous records, yet the Sep- 
tember chant of the renting agencies 
is a stronger chorus than ever before. 
Obviously there is money in house- 
building and there is a e@eimand that 
has not been met for years. If one 
does not care to build on his own 
account the home-building companies 
of Phoenix afford opportunities for 
ideal investments of capital. Good 
interest is certain and a speculative 
return is almost equally as certain. 
These companies have built hundreds 
of houses and are satisfied with their 
returns. Their common cry is, ‘more 
money for more houses, it pays us and 
it pays our stockholders.” 


* * * 
Evidently the people of Coconino 
county do not feel that they have 


reached the stage of industrial or agri- 
cultural development 
that warrants the insti- 
tution of a county fair. 
This is due entirely to 
their modesty for surely the sheep, 


FRONTIER 
DAY 


cattle, lumbering, farming and dry 
farming interests are sutficient to 
make a very good exhibition. But 
Coconino county has an institution 
which in some measure takes the 


place of a county fair, in the annual 
Frontier day celebration at Williams. 
The day is given over to range sports 
and other devices for entertainment 
that serve to assemble the people in 
community effort and local pride. 
* * * 

In ‘‘The Man the People Chose’, the 
Arizona Magazine presents to its 
readers this month, the first half of 
an engaging fiction 
story of local color- 
ing, by Grace Reeve 
Fennell. Its plot is 
founded on the closing scenes of Ari- 
zona’s long fight for statehood and 
though the incidents are Imaginary 
they comprise a delightful satire on 
the practical side of legislation as 
well as forming an entertaining recital 
of what might have occurred just as 
well as not. Readers will await with 
interest the concluding installment of 
the story and we can assure them 
it continues to improve until the final 
climax. 


OUR FICTION 
FEATURE 


* * * 


Send your friends “back east” 
something typical of the Southwest, 
unhackneyed and different from any- 
thing they could buy at home, and 
here comes Christmas to give you the 
opportunity. We suggest Navajo 
blankets, ostrich feather novelties, an 
Angora skin rug if your pocketbook 
can reach. Cheaper but still appre- 
ciated presents are—a year’s subscrip- 
tion to “Arizona” filled with informa- 
tion concerning the new state; a big 
box of cactus candy or some of the 
pretty flower beads made in the west. 


Published Monthly by 


STATE PUBLISHING CO. 


Price 10 Cents 


When the question of raising money 
for advertising a community for the 
purpose of encouraging imimgration 
is put before the 
business men of any 
town, almost the first 
suggestion made is, 
“See the real estate dealers, they get 
the benefit.”” Let us see. When the 
homeseeker or investor first arrives 
in a community it is true that the real 
estate dealer is very apt to make a 
good sale if he can satisfy his client 
that he has found the country for 
which he is looking. In that event the 
dealer will make one fair and reason- 
able commission, small or large, in 
proportion to the size of the invest- 
ment. Then he is through and most 
often business relations are ended. 
But how about the grocer, the dry 
goods dealer, the dealer in furnish- 
ings, furniture, building materials, ma- 
chinery, the hotel and restaurant, the 
hardware man the barber and baker 
and candlestick maker, every line of 
industry connected with human neces- 
sity, perpetually and all the time, to 
say nothing of those who cater to 
man’s taste for luxuries and amuse- 
ments? These business men are cer- 
tain to have the patronage of every 
visitor while he stays and the con- 
tinued custom of those who settle 
and build their homes in the com- 
munity. Is immigration not of even 
greater concern to these men who al- 


WHO IS 
BENEFITED ? 


ready have large capital invested, 
than it is to the realty man who if 
worst comes to worst caunot lose 


more than his office fixtures, unless 
he has himself made some bad invest- 
ments on the side? 

The real estate men are generally 
the best advertisers because they have 
to advertisce to do any business at 
all and they go into the real estate 
business because they nave the boost- 
ing instinct. But because of this 
necessity it does not follow that they 
should carry the advertising burden 
of the community alone. The gen- 
eral merchant can do some business 
while sitting back and profiting in 
the general prosperity created by oth- 
ers but he can make more mouey by 
putting his own shoulder to the ad- 


vertising wheel. His profits come 
back even though he never sells a 
dollar’s worth of goods. directly 


through that advertising. 


THE COVER PAGE 


(Etta Gifford Young) 

This issue of Arizona carries a cover 
page made from a picture painted by 
Miss Ida Webster, a former Arizonan 
and for several years are instructor 
in the Phoenix schools. 

Miss Webster is well known through- 
out the state for her true and beauti- 
ful studies of Indian life. The one 
shown depicts a native woman en- 
gaged in fashioning with her fingers 
a pot from the adobe or local clay. 
Against the side of the shack, which 
serves her and her family as home, is 
an olla, or water jar, also made by this 
primitive potter. The clay of the jar 
is slightly porous and the evaporation 
that takes place, keeps the water com- 
paratively cool. The desert foliage 
a bout the hut comprises a sahuara 
standing slim, tall and solitary; several 
bunches of greasewood bushes. At 
the left is seen the beginning of a 
fence made from the long slender 
thorned limbs of the ocotilla cactus. 
The sun is not shown but is either 
dawn time or twilight, else its rays 
would not cast such wonderfully tinted 
shadows upon the hills in the back- 
ground. 

* * * 

The Arizona Magazine is endeavoring 
to give its readers all available in- 
formation on the subject of pumping 
plants, recognizing 
their importance in 
the future develop- 
ment of the state. 
Numerous stories have peen published 
descriptive of successes and failures 
that could be referred to as actual 
examples through experience. In 
this issue is given the first half of an 
exhaustive article by P. E. Fuller, of 
Mesa City, an engineer connected with 
the department of agriculture. Leas 
devoted mainly to technical features 
with numerous examples demonstrat- 
ing the theories he aavances and the 
principles involved in pumping. In 
its perusal those already engaged in 
the business will find many 
suggestions and those who contem- 
plate pumping for irrigation, will find 
many timely ideas. It is too long 
and comprehensive for publication in 
one issue but will be completed in the 
October issue. 


PUMPING FOR 
IRRIGATION 


useful 


R-E. G-E-N-E-R-A-T-I-O-N 


(By CHARLOTTE H. GARDNER) 


If with the wealth of Indes blest, 


I’d barter it for one brief day amid some wooded glade 
Near silent pool where creamy lilies rest, 
And soft blue violets spread their bloom beneath the leafy shade. 


Here gathered close to Nature’s loving heart 

In soft embrace, the Soul casts off its load of care, 

And drawing from the busy world apart, 

Enraptured, listens to the mingled harmony of wordless song and prayer. 


Old Mother Earth imparts her magic lore 

To all her sons, who conscious of its wondrous healing power, 
On bended knee her Sylvan shrine before 

Seek for the living God, expressed in smallest leaf and flower. 


And once again is courage born within 

The fainting Spirit, strength to do and labor toward Creation’s good, 
For Faith and Love shall conquor sin, 

And Sons of Men behold the dawn of Eternal Brotherhood. 


——————————————————— 
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SULPHUR SPRINGS VALLEY 


By H. D. 


DuBOIS 


Secretary Douglas Ghamber of Gommerce and Mines 


Mas gN the development of the Sul- 
phur Springs Valley, there are 
three natural stages readily 
apparent to the observer. 

The First Mile Post 
This is in evidence by the many brok- 
en earthen jars or ollas constantly be- 
ing plowed up by _ the enterprising 
farmers along the old water courses 
and river beds. They tell their story 
of a people long since passed away, 
of a people who made the most of 
conditions as they found them. Here 
and there may be found Indian metats 
those slabs of granite used in grind- 
ing the mesquite beans. 
The Second Mile Post 

The natural evolution in the develo)- 
ment of the west brought on the second 
stage. The lony horn steer and the 
mustang shared those long reaches 
and found it to their liking. Even 
today there cannot be found a better 
grazing ground than is to be had here. 
The character of those steers has long 
since been changed to the white-faced 

Hereford. The old watering places 

have given way to the windmill and 
The mesquite remains and 
grasses continue to 


reservoir. 
the mixture of 
make as fine a quality of hay as one 
could wish. 

The Third Mile Post 

The advent of the railroad 
mines paved the way for the rancher. 
Gone are the days of Geronimo and 
his band of savages. Gone are the 
days of stage hold-ups. Little did 
those early pioneers dream of the 
motor car and gasoline engine. 

For all that, we would not be here 
today were it not for the determina- 
tion of one man. This part of Ari- 
zona owes much to Prof. James Doug- 
las. The example he set in those 
early days has been handed down to 
us, mellowed by time, into a force, by 
which we are able to achieve victory 
over discouragements. The bond of 
sympathy between many ranchers and 
Prof. Douglas may be expressed by the 
determination to try it ONCE MORE. 
We have watched the clouds gather 
and heard the grumble and rumble 
of the thunder and still see another 
day pass without the necessary rain. 


and 


We have taken stock at the end of a 
season and found that we did not 
make expenses; but, like Prof. Dou,- 
las, we will try it once more. 

The tents of Douglas are gone and 
in their place may be seen the clean- 
est and most up-to-date department 
stores. The auto truck has taken the 
place of the pack burro. Street cars 
now go up and down the streets of 
Douglas where but a few years ago 
the coyote prowled at night. 


a definite return for the labor ex- 
pended. Those who practice dry 
farming methods on the higher ground 
will reap their reward from the in- 
crease in the value of the land rather 
than from any immediate returns from 
the crops. The time will not be long 


when the United States government 
will construct huge reservoirs in the 
canyons leading into the valley to take 
advantage of the immense water shed. 
Land values will then soar. 


gathered, upon a very short notice, 
by one of the largest grocery stores 
of Douglas, an exhibit of vegetables 
grown in the valley that would make 
glad the heart of any vegetarian. Five 
and six crops of alfalfa are common 
from the small patches now in exist- 
ence. The McNeal Co-operative Can- 
ning Company was organized because 
of the quality and quantity of the 
tomatoes grown. To persons addict- 
ed to the consumption of cantaloup2s, 


Sweet Potato Field, Sulphur Springs Valley 


The wendertul productivity of the 
soil enables the farmer to grow his 
crops in so short a season after the 
rains begin. For centuries the silt 
has been deposited in the valley from 
the Swisshelms and Chiricahuas on 
the east and from the Dragoons on the 
west. Through the center of the val- 
ley, during the rainy season, flows the 
White River. 

The crops are varied; forage crops 
of sorghum, sometimes the grain 09f 


milo and_ kaffir, beans, melons, 
squashes, and all kinds of garden 
truck. The rain fall is sometimes 
heavy during July and August. While 


a success may occasionally be made, 
the uncertainty of the rains precludes 


The coming of the gasoline engine 
changes matters by supplementing the 
rainfall by pumping from _ shallow 
wells. By developing sufficient water 
to start the crops and carry them 
through any dry spell when the rains 
fail, the returns are made much more 
certain. By drilling to have a large 
percolating area in the water bearing 
strata, a flow up to 500 garlons per 
minute can usually be obtained with- 
in 100 feet of the first water level. 
Those who are making the best use 
of their developed water are those 
who are getting the best returns from 
their investment. They are driving 
their crops instead of hauling them. 

Just a few days ago there was 


Field 


of Hubbard Squash, Sulphur Springs Valley 


we would not advise the sampling of 
one grown in the Sulphur Springs Val- 
ley unless they are in a position to 
pack up immediately and move here. 
They would never be satisfied to live 
anywhere else. 

There’s a reason for every crop 
grown. The secret of the opportun- 
ity in the Sulphur Springs Valley lies 
in the fact that you do not have a long 
railroad haul to dispose of your crops. 
The market is right here at home and 
you save the freight in the competi- 
tion with outside products. When 
you realize that less than ten per 
centum of the products consumed by 
Douglas and Bisbee are grown at 
home, you will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity for the man with a few dollars 
who is willing to spend it in equaliz- 
ing the evaporation by pump irriga- 
tion, 

If you have already made up your 
mind to come here and locate, we 
would have no advice to offer you. 

If you are undecided whether or not 
to come, we can help you. ‘The aver- 
age day’s work begins by lantern light 
and ends by the same token. There 
are no whistles to call you to your 
work nor does the whistle blow for 
quitting time. 

If you do not mean to work, and 
work hard, we would not advise you 
to come. There are thousands of 
acres of government land yet open for 
entry, but unless you have sufficient 
funds to develop water, we would not 
advise you to come. 

Pure water; the finest climate in all 
the world, yet climate alone with its 
bracing air will not earn for you your 
daily bread. 


a 


There is no novelty in an ordinary 
smelting scene but a visit to the big 
reduction plants in Douglas is worth 
the time and expense to any tourist. 
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ARIZONA 


AN 


ONDEVELOPED ELDORADO 


A Description of the Resources of Northern Arizona 


By BERT HASKETT 


(Continued from last month) 


TOCKRAISING, however, on 
an extensive scale is doom- 
ed. The great cattle and 
sheep interests dependent 
largely on the free public 

domain for their grazing lands have in 
these later times showed a tendency 
to disintegrate. The occupation of the 
government lands by homesteaders, the 
cutting down of the range allotments 
of the larger users of the forest re- 
serves and the inability of the great 
concerns to operate as economically 
and as systematically as the smaller 
holders are some of the causes bring- 
ing about the downfall of the great 
ranches, and subsequent rise of the 
smaller holders. 


Farming is in fact destined sooner 
or later to become an important fac- 
tor in connection with stockraising on 
the open range. Forage crops will 
perforce have to be grown for the up- 


keep and fattening of the herds in- 
stead of depending, as is now the case, 
wholly upon the depleted ranges or in 
selling the animals as “feeders” to be 
finished in other states as now. In 


valleys of Yavapai and Mohave coun- 
ties subject to entry under the Home- 
stead or Desert land laws that can be 
irrigated by means of wells. In Mo- 
have county there are two great val- 
leys, Wallapai and Sacramento, each 
one hundred miles long by three miles 
wide, both as fertile as any lands to 
be found in the state. It is probable 
that sooner or later means will be de- 
vised whereby several million acres of 
these valuable tracts can be irrigated 
by means of reservoirs constructed in 
the mountains or by pumping from 
wells with hydro-electric power gener- 
ated along the Colorado river. 

The amount of arable land in the 
valleys and forests and on the mesas 
greatly exceeds that susceptible of 
irrigation. In the National Forests 
of Coconino, Navajo and Apache coun- 
ties there are many small treeless 
flats that can be homesteaded under 
the provisions of the Act of June 11th. 
1906, that in point of fertility and pro- 
ductiveness are second to none in the 
state. Small treeless tracts of this 


character have been successfully dry 
farmed continuously for many years 
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fact the basic and permanent wealth 
of northern Arizona must come from 
the welding together of the ranges and 
farms, there being much unoccupied 
land fitted for both purposes. 


The areable lands may be divided 
into two general classes, irrigable and 
non-irrigable. The former lie along 
the valleys of the Little Colorado. 
Verde, Big Sandy and Virgin rivers 
and of their confluents, Silver, Oak 
and Kanab creeks. The largest of 
these irrigation projects is the Lyman 
dam situated on the Little Colorado 
river above St. Johns, the county seat 
of Apache county, with a capacity of 
45,000 acre feet, being second in size 
in the state. : 


Land areas susceptible of irrigation 
along the variouus water courses are 
much more numerous than is gener- 
ally supposed. In fact the construc- 
tion of two other reservoirs is said 
to be assured, one north of St. Johns 
along the Little Colorado river ex- 
ceeding in size the Lyman project, the 
other located in Yavapai county a few 
miles north of Prescott near the junc- 
tion of Granite and Willow creeks 
designed to irrigate 32,000 acres in 
Lonesome Valley. In addition to the 
foregoing there is said to be much 
governmett land in Navajo county 
along the Little Colorado river, in the 


and produce as abundantly today ss 


when first tilled. Wheat. oats and 
potatoes are the principal crops 
grown. 

The mesa and uplands outside of 


the forests adapted for farming 
abound in all of the northern counties. 
The more desirable lands of this kind 
are, in all probability, to be found 
around Prescott, near Williams and in 


the southern parts of Apache and 
Navajo counties. The crops growh 
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successfully on areas of this charac- 
ter by dry farming methods are sor- 
ghum, milo-maize, broom corn, rape, 
beans, Indian corn, blackeyed peas 
and a number of others. 

Jhe state experiment farm located 
near Prescott is by means of a series 
of investigations determining what 
crops are best adapted to the non- 
irrigable mesa lands in the high alti- 
tudes, and the proper means of seed- 
ing and cultivation. Much valuable 
information along these lines can be 
elicited from the reports of the direc- 
tor issued from time to time. 


To speak of Arizona without men- 
tioning its mining interests would be 
to leave out its most important in- 
dustry, the history of which dates 
back to that ignis fatuus, The Seven 
Rich Cities of Cibola, and reads like 
the golden tales of Mexico or Peru. {t 
has for many years been a large pro- 
ducer of all of the precious metals, 
ranking first in the output of copper. 
Most of the great mines of this meta] 
are in the southern part of the state. 
An exception to this is the United 
Verde mine at Jerome which is one of 
the greatest of its kind in the world, 
producing in 1912, 31,565,539 pounds 
of copper besides quantities of silver 
and gold, the combined output exceed- 
ing in value $6,000,000.00. The moun- 
tains in every direction from Prescott 
the county seat of Yavapai county ere 
rich in mineral deposits and producing 
mines. In the Bradshaw range one 
can almost throw a pebble from one 
mine to another so numerous are they. 
many of the number being famous the 
world over, having yielded up millions. 
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In the early days when the country 
Yas unsettled and the danger of at- 
tacks from Indians imminent gold 
only was sought after, the first miin- 
ing of that metal being the washing 
of the placer beds. The stories of 
the discovery and exploitation of the 
rich placer deposits of La Paz, Rich 
Hill and others equally well known 
form the most romantic and interest- 
ing accounts of pioneering in the west. 
Before the excitement due to the dis- 
coveries of these bonanzas had died 
out the era of silver miring began, 
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important findings of the white metal 
having been made, some of which at- 
tracted almost as much attention as 
the Comstock Lode. 

No part of Arizona probably gives 
greater promise as a mining region 
than Mohave county. Its star is in 
the ascendant. For a number of 
years it has surpassed all other parts 
ot the state in the output of gold. 
Among itS great producers of the yel- 
low metal are the Gold Road, 
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A Story That Is No Less Interesting Because It Is A Story 


By Grace Reeve Fennell 


HE palatial limited shuttled 
its swift way across the con- 

J tinent. Congress had called 

its chosen people into con- 
course, and upon this train, 
interspersed by an ignored sprinkling 
of those whom the great ones would 
serve, they obeyed their country’s call. 

In a section alone, unnoticed, a 
chosen victim _ sat. Disheartened, 
his head lay against the prop his hand 
and arm supplied. 

He was not very big, neither was 
he very attractive, and, yet, if one did 
but notice, there was that about him— 
Have you seen a child devouring with 
hungry eyes a tray of buns in a shop 
window, and the one he chooses, fin- 
ally, is not the neatest, whitely frosted 
one, perhaps, but the bumpy, stick-y 
cut with currents kind, that both he 
and you know by an acquired exper- 
ience to be full of flavor and rich in 
gastric delights? It must have been 
for the bumpy, curranty enticement 
of him that he was chosen, for cer- 
tainly at first glance he looked unim- 
portant enough, and it must have 
taken an experienced, a hungry and 
eager eye to pick him from a tray of 
buns. 

It was not a very warm day, but as 
John Doe continued to sit in ample 
space, surrounded by a swirl of fly- 
ing landscape, the perspiration oozed 
copiously from his brow and flowed 
like veritable hot springs from every 
pore of his body. If any one had 
chanced to notice, he must have 
detected the exceeding discomfort of 


his fellow-creature, but he was one 
who drew no attention, unless de- 
manded by an exigency of circum- 
stance. 


He withdrew his moody gaze from 
the window, and wiped his brow with 


a soft silk handkerchief which his 
thoughtful wife had placed in his 
pocket as a parting gift. His hands 


went instinctively to his collar band, 
in another moment he would have 
shed both collar and coat, but recol- 
lecting himself, he turned and fur- 
tively looked upon the distinguished 
looking group of men who sat as near 
together as the arrangement of seats 
permitted, and with heads close io- 
gether and voices lowered, solemnly 
discussed affairs of state. 

Never in the wide, wide world would 
they have noticed had he discarded 
collar and coat and vest. They were 
cool and collected; no hot wells 
bathed their bodies and inundated 
their apparel. Doe looked to see 
whether his frozen’ shirt bosom 
showed signs of melting and caving 


into the stream which he felt sure 
would soon fill his boots . 
“Lord, Lord,” he groaned, “what 


asses those people were—nobody but 
fools would have sent me, why didn’t 
Ihave sense enough to know it? Mayor 
Rosenburg would have done better’n 
me, I've always thought of him as 
being a puffy, incompetent mass of 
pomposity, but now I realize that 
looks and dress are an asset.. What’s 
the good of brains if you haven’t 
sense enough to use ’em? I’m 
ashamed of myself, I’m ashamed of the 
people who selected me to represent 
them. I’) never be able to speak a 
word, I’m dead with stage fright be- 
fore ever I’ve got my cue—my 
country’s cause is as good as lost, I 


might as well turn back and go home.” 

For awhile he sat and fanned him- 
self with his hat and counted the fly- 
ing telegraph poles. Again, furtively, 
he studied his traveling companions; 
then, comparatively, he began with 
his shoes and studied himself. 

“Damn the Jew that sold me this 
outfit,” he muttered; involuntarily 
his fists clenched and the flint of tem- 
per struck sparks from his eyes, ‘‘Told 
me this was the latest style in the 
east, this doggoned blue and_ red 
speckled suit! What are all those sen- 
ators dressed in black, plain black, for, 
then, that’s what I want to know? 
Sold me a Stetson cowboy hat to go 
to Congress in, told me it was the 
finest hat made, and charged me ten 
dollars.’* He revolved the wide: 
brimmed, pinched in at the top, hat 
slowly in his hand and glared at it 
savagely. “Sold me these plow-boy 
shoes, me about to walk the golden 
streets! Lord, Lord, they deserve to 
lose, a people as ignorant as to select 
a man as ignorant as me!” 

He patted his foot nervously, un- 
consciously, and whistled a_ tune. 
Again, he twisted about to look, then 
he hunched over his shoulders and 
chuckled all to himself: “Those nice- 


rectly behind him. Utterly miserable, 
infinitely sad she looked, as dumbly 
beseeching, her eyes lifted to his. The 
droop of her weary body told a tale 
which awakened his warmest sympa- 
thies. He was filled with self-reproach 
as he looked down upon her, and up- 
braided himself for being a confound- 
ed, self-centered brute for having ne- 
glected a fellow-traveler, and a woman 
at that. His first impulse was to 
invite her to dinner, to feed her; then 
caution advised him to go slow. 

“You’re a danged fool, from a coun- 
try that nobody’ll have if you give it 
to ’em,” he reminded himself. ““How do 
you know what to do? You’ll blunder 
shore.” But never for a minute did 
it occur to him to pass her by, he was 
determined to reach out a hand of 
kindness, but how—how to do it was 
the perturbing question. He held an 
unread magazine in his hand. 

“Madam would you care to glance 
at my magazine?” he fumbled in un- 
certainty. “Tm going out to dinner 
now, and won’t be needing it. You 
can read it until I come back.” 

The woman’s face lit softly, splen- 
didly, as she took the proffered book 
and laid it on the seat: ‘“O, thank you, 
thank you sir, for your kindness, your 
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looking fellows ain’t never suspected 
that I’ve been sent to associate with 
them—what’ll they think when they 
find it out? Whe—w!” And he blew 
out his breath in a long-drawn exhaust 
an inverted echo of their imagined 
vent of astonishment, and then he 
laughed. 

The waiter coming through grinned 
appreciatively in sympathy with the 
lonely one who laughed, and leaned 
over confidentially to say, “It’s the 
last call for dinner, Boss.” 

John Doe sprang promptly to his 
feet. “All right, Jim; I’m ready. I 
feel as lean and lank as a coyote.” 

Thank the Lord he could eat, he 
thought; it didn’t take looks or clothes 
to enable a man to fill his empty 
stomach. He’d go and eat, and then 
he’d wire his people he had flunked, 
quit the boards, left the company— 
afraid of the footlights. Let ’em send 
some one else, if they had anybody to 
send, if they didn’t, let ’em stay out. 
What’d they do once they got in, any- 
how, that’s what he wanted to know. 
Nobody misses them when they’re out, 
and when they get in they’ll dim the 
lustre of Columbia’s crown, as like as 
not. 

He pulled down his vest and pre- 
pared his belongings neatly in his 
seat. As he turned to leave, he 
noticed for the first time, so absorbed 
had he been in his self-conscious mis- 
ery, a woman who sat in the seat di- 
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interest.” Her hands fluttered out 
toward him in pathetic appeal, to de- 
tain him before he could pass on, and 
away. 

“T am in such distress—you can’t 
think how I have been suffering. I 
knew I would have to appeal to some 
one, but I have been dreading it so. I 
have studied every face in the car, 
and had decided against all the others. 
I knew it would have to be you, and 
was just trying to get up courage to 
speak to you—you have prepared the 
way, and made it much easier for me. 
Would you mind—taking me in—to 
dinner? I’m very hungry.” 

Unhesitatingly, unsuspiciously, as 
promptly as the cream of kindness 
can rise to the surface of thought, he 
responded: 

“Why bless your sweet soul, I was 
just a-goin’ to ask you. I was a lit- 
tle afraid of intruding, but at our 
house we always lay an extra plate, 
and it comes so natural to ask folks 
home with me, that I’ll be blamed if 
I know the road home by myself. Will 
you please show me the way to this 
here eating-caboose?” 

Laughingly, she led the way; he 
following easily, happily—all thought 
of self swallowed up in another’s 
need. Unconsciously he passed the 
seats of the mighty. But in the 
midst of a weighty argument, each 
domed head was raised to look at the 
couple; they had noticed the pathetic 


little figure, and dimly, must have 
recognized the presence of the unim- 
portant man. Though discussing mat- 
ters of world interest, they had been 
aware of the short dialogue and its 
import. As the man and woman 
passed, the oldest senator winked 
wisely at his companions, and they all 
laughed heartily as they stood up, 
preparatively to following them into 
the dining car. 

“I will tell you how it happened,” 
the woman faltered, as she gracefully 
presided over the table, and mixed 
condiments for a salad dressing: 

“We have been staying at Castle 
Peak for the past month; my husband 
was threatened with nervous pros- 
tration and our physician ordered him 
to take a complete rest. wast week 
an imperative conference called him 
to the coast, and he left me with the 
understanding that I was to meet him 
enroute east at Cross torks yester- 
day. He had left me with ample 
funds, but feeling so sure of meeting 
him, I squandered all I had on Indian 
blankets, and beaded things. My 
train was hours late, I missed my 
connection at Cross Forks, and found 
a message awaiting me from my hus- 
band explaining that an urgent en- 
gagement required his immediate 
presence in Kansas City, and that he 
could not wait for me, but for me to 
follow on the next train. Fortunately, 
I had my return ticket in my bag.” A 
little moue of her pretty features con- 
cluded the explanation, and a gesture 
of her soft, upturned palms supplied 
eloquent information as to the trying 
ordeal through which she had passed. 

John Doe was vastly amused. “All 
women are alike,” he said. “My wife 
would get herself into just such a 
scrape. The money she‘s laid up for 
moths to corrupt in Indian blankets 
is a caution. Don’t you worry a mite. 
Ill lend you all you want, just as I’d 
be obliged to any other man for look- 
ing after my poor, dear little woman 
under the same circumstances.” 

As the dinner progressed their 
acquaintance grew pleasanter, to the 
amusement of the senatorial party, 
who had lain aside the country‘s wel- 
fare to attend to their personal cray- 
ings and the predicament of other 
waytarers. 


“I feel so cheerful and happy now,” 
confessed the iltthe woman, as she 
arose from the table, “just like a NEW 
woman,” and she laughed merrily. 
Isn’t it funny the complexion that 
near-starvation lends to the view? I 
was as dismal as an owl. What can 
I ever do to repay you?” 


“Just be my pilot,” he answered, as 
he followed her to their coach. ‘Lead 
me in and out of the mazes of this 
eating hall, and MAKE ME FORGET 
MY CLOTHES. It’s actually worth a 
thousand dollars to me. I'll be owing 
you something at the end of the trip.” 


“Sometime, somewhere, we will 
overtake my husband,” she said, “and 
he must even up this score and reckon 
with me to the utmost farthing for 
the discomfort and embarrassment he 
has caused me. But for you—” 

“T will seize the opportunity to 
thank him,” interrupted Doe, “and 
tell him the sad story of the Jew 
clothier who ‘took me in’, and how 
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HATEVER the books may 
give as the definition of 
“de luxe” it must be 


something mighty fine, 
judging from the common 
use cf the term, and that is why 


the irr.gating system and water sup- 
plyof Mr. G. G. Fuller is called the 
“Pumping Plant De Luxe”. lt is 
as near perfect in its installation 
and operation as one could wish for, 
fulfills all expectations and is used 
under conditions as nearly ideal for 
successful irrigation by pumping as 
one can reasonably hope to obtain. 
There are two good reasons why the 
general reader should be interested 
in knowing the facts in connection 
with this plant. One is that it is 
always pleasing to hear about an un- 
dertaking that makes good, especially 
if it involves the pumping of irriga- 
tion water, respecting the practicabil- 
ity of which so many are pessimistic. 
The other is that irrigation by pump- 
ing is shown to be profitable even if 
the measure of success is far less 
than that achieved by Mr. Fuller. Mr. 
Fuller is assistant cashier of the 
Phoenix National Bank but has taken 
up farming as a side line, being con- 
vinced that in the near future there 
will be more money in rolling pump- 
kins than in clipping coupons. He 
secured 440 acres of land just four- 
teen miles due west of Phoenix, on 
the Christy road, on the west bank 
of the Agua Fria river and adjoining 
Avondale on the east. As the river 
is the west line of the Salt River ir- 
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rigation district Mr. Fuller is beyond 
the reach of any gravity water supply 
or present day ditch system. Mr. 
Fuler knew this when he got the land 
but he knew also that there was an 
unlimited water supply a few feet be- 
low him and the pumping system ap- 
pealed to his business judgment. 

The work of clearing the land and 
providing a water supply began early 
this year. A considerable part of it 
is now cleared and at the time these 
facts were secured, about the middie 
of August, Mr. Fuller had 21 acres of 
beans, five acres of millet and cow 
peas, and 41 acres of milo maize, all 
in fine condition. Just to make the 
story complete and of interest to 
those who are experimenting with 
spineless cactus, it may be added that 
he had 20 cactus plants in a little 
nursery bed. They had been in the 
ground just one month and each plant 
then had from 2 to 11 new slabs rap- 
idly coming into being. But best of 
all he had a pumping plant actually 
demonstrating its ability to water his 
entire 440 acres, at an installation 
cost of $5535, for plant, well and ac- 
companhying equipment, a little over 
$12.50 per acre. 

An open well was dug to the depth 
of 42 feet and a cement curb 44 inches 
in diameter was constructed from the 
bottom to within 18 feet of the sur- 
face, this curb being perforated by 2- 
inch holes which were temporarily 
plugged, as will be hereafter referred 
to. There is no other curbing in the 
well and the water now stands within 
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What is Being Done by One Man of Energy and Understanding 
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Irrigation Supply Ditch from Pumping Plant 


and without the curb at a point aboui 
30 teet below the surface. From the 
bottom of this weil the drill was sent 
down 120 feet, a 16-inch perforated 
casing being used for 90 feet. The 
last 30 feet was in a caliche ftorma- 
tion and no casing was needed. The 
total depth of the well therefore is 
160 feet with water rising to within 
30 feet of the surface. 

In the bottom of the open well, or 
at the depth of 42 feet Mr. Fuller in- 
stalled a Pennington pump, guaran- 
teed to raise 300 gallons, or 330 
miner’s inches of water, per minute. 
In the adjacent engine house he 
placed a 6¢ horse power, Rumely Oil 
Pull engine, guaranteed to furnish 
power for raising 300 gallons of water 
per minute, a distance of 50 feet. 
Both are making good. The Rumley 
engine burns that quality of crude 
oil known as ‘stove tops” which cost 
laid down at the pumping plant, in- 
cluding a wagon haul of 2% miles 
from Avondale station, five and one- 
half cents per gallon. 

On the occasion of this visit of in- 
spection the plant was not running ai 
full capacity for Mr. Fuller had no 


» need of so much water, but the pump 


was then lifting 225 inches and empty- 
ing it through a 12-inch pipe into a 
cemented pool or huge “bath tub”, 
with such velocity that a cemented 
supply ditch 30 inches wide, running 
away from the pool, carried a con- 
tinuous stream ten inches deep, or as 
one might say an irrigating head of 
300 “square” inches. It is Mr. Ful- 
ler’s plan to sink his wel! curbing ten 
feet farther and then knock out the 
sealed or plugged perforations in the 
curb. That will permit the water out- 
side the curb to enter it and augment 
the supply, though he feels sure he 
has an ample supply now for the 
pump is operating under water and 
there is no diminishing of the flow. 
He is also fully assured that when 
the engine and pump are run to full 
capacity they will give the full meas- 
ure of 300 miners inches which is 
all and even more than can be decenr- 
ly used on his 440 acres. 

When operated at full capactiy for 
a ten-hour day the Rumely engine will 
consume 60 gallons or oil at a cost of 
$3.30. The lubricating oil for the 
same period will cost $1.20, and it 


will cost $3 for an engineer, making 
the total operating expense $7.50 
per day. It would require two men 
at $2 per day to do the irrigating 


on a tract of this size, making the 
total water cost $11.50 per day. Some 
crops require frequent irrigating and 
intensive cultivation and give im- 
mense gross returns while some only 
need two or three irrigations, four ir- 
rigations being regarded as an aver- 
age. For example assume that the 
entire tract was planted to alfalfa. 

Alfalfa would require one irrigation 
a month for eight months in the year. 
Many farmers secure ten tons of hay 
to the acre or the equal of it in pas- 
ture and the market ranges from $10 
per ton up. It is a poor farmer that 
cannot secure eight tons to the acre, 
or the equel of it in pasture. Cut- 
ting and baling costs from $2.25 to 
$3 per ton. In this instance the 
medium figure of $2.50 will be used. 
The taxes would approximate $3 per 
acre and 8% interest on a land valua-- 
tion at $100 per acre would be $8. 
Mr. Fuller frequently irrigates 30 
acres in one day but estimating on a 
basis of 20 acres per day to irrigate 
his tract eight times annually it would 
be necessary to run his plant at full 
capacity for 176 days in the year ata 
cost of $11.50 per day, a total cost of 
$2024 or $4.60 per acre. 

The cost of plant construction was: 
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The writer did not have the temer- 
ity to ask Mr. Fuller whether he stole 
the land or how much he paid for it, 
but it is a certainty $100 an acre 
would not touch it now. The ques- 
tion of land cost does not enter into 
this discussion for pumping lands can 
be secured at all prices from the cost 
of homesteading up to $100 per acre 
or even more, according to location 
and is the initial question each pros- 
pective investor must settle for him- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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PUMPING FOR IRRIGATION 
By P. E. FULLER 


Engineer in Gharge of Pumping Investigations O. E. S., U. S. D. A. 


fay T is often stated that irrigation 
by pumping from wells is not 
4 feasible if the head pumped 
against is in excess of from 
20 to 30 feet, and I know of 
no section of the Southwest where this 
idea is so prevalent as in the Salt 
River valley. It is, therefore, the 
purpcse of this article to controvert 
such a mistaken idea and to show why 
such an impression is erroneous. 
With a view to ascertaining the 
cause of failures in pumping for irri- 
gation, this Department has devoted 
considerable time to the investigation 
of pumping plants throughout the en- 
tire west, and it is a notable fact that 
over 1,000,000 acres of land west of 
the Missouri river, including the rice 
belt, are now irrigated from over 10,- 
000 pumping plants, under heads vary- 
ing from 6’ to 216’, having an aggre- 


gate capacity of over 360,000 horse- 
power. 
These plants represent an invest- 


ment of over $20,000,000.00 and re- 
quire an expenditure, for fuel, of over 
$23,000,000.00 per annum. 

From tests of a large number of 
plants it has been found that the com- 
bined plant efficiencies are exceeding- 
ly low, and, in many instances, from 
20% to better efficiencies could 
be obtained by substituting different 
equipment or similar equipment of the 
proper proportions for the water sup- 
ply available. If the average of such 
saving were but 5%, it would repre- 
sent an investment, capitalized at 6%, 
of over $19,500,000.00 or nearly the en- 
tire initial investment in these plants. 
It is because of such inefficiencies, as 
well as improper application of same, 
that credence has been given the im- 
pression that pumping for irrigation 
is not feasible. 

Of the above number of plants, 
about 52% of the engines operating 
same use gasoline or low distillates 
fer fuel, while a third of that number 
are operated by gasoline. The re- 
maining plants are either electrically 
driven or are operated by steam 
power. 
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A very large percentage of the land 
susceptible of irrigation from gravity 
supplies has already been reclaimed, 
yet a vast area remains capable of ir- 
rigation from underground resources. 
It is obvious, therefore, that pumping 
must be resorted to, and that method 
of irrigation will, no doubt, become 
quite as important, in its relation to 
the reclamation of arid lands, in the 
near future, as our gravity systems of 
irrigation are at the present. 

It is a remarkable fact that the irri- 
gable area embraced within the region 
of the semi-arid or arid zone whicn 
has not an underground = source of 
water supply is very limited, but that 
area which will be reclaimed by pump- 
ing will depend upon the head against 
which it is commercially feasible to 
pump in competition with cheap grav- 
ity supplies, and this, in turn, will de- 
pend directly upon the efficiencies 
possible to attain in the plant, cost of 
fuel and lubricating oils, reliabality of 
the plant, and its relative reduction of 
the maintenance, labor, and deprecia- 
tion charges, and indirectly upon the 
character of crops raised, and the ad- 
vantage of the pumping plant over the 
gravity source owing to the freedom 
of the water from silt and pernicious 


cipal 


seeds and availability of water at 
times and in quantities which may 
most conveniently serve the irrigator. 

Since the costs of fuels and plant 
efticiency are controlling factors in 
the depth at which water may be feas- 
ibly pumped, it is evident that higher 
efficiencies and cheaper fuels will 
make possible future reciamation of 
lands where water must be pumped 
against much greater heads than is 
the practice at present, though we 
should not lose sight of the fact that, 
so long as the underground resource 
is not overtaxed beyond its capacity 
to supply, the resource is permanent, 
whereas, in the majority of storage 
projects, there must be charged a de- 
preciation due to silting and conse- 
quent ultimate uselessness of the 
reservoir. Notwithstanding this de- 
preciation may be ever so small, say 
1%, it means that the land embraced 
in the project must ultimately be 
wholly deprived of a regulated supply, 
and, during the period of silting, a re- 
duction in the irrigable area must be 
made commensurate with the lessened 
utility of the reservoir. This is 2 
matter which may be for remote con- 
sideration, but it must surely be reck- 
oned with, however, and at a time 
when the land has been brought to a 
state of intense cultivation and conse- 
guent high value, when such lands will 
be worthless as compared with those 
deriving irrigation supply from under- 
ground resources. 

Since, as previously stated, plant 
efficiencies and costs of fuels are prin- 
factors, we will here consider 
them, taking up the former first. 

The term efficiency, as applied to 
any machine, is the ratio of energy 
in-put to energy out-put. That is to 
say, if we supply 50-horse-power to a 
pump pulley and _ receive, in water 
pumped, an equivalent, in energy, of 
25-horse-power, the efficiency of the 
pump is 25-50 or 50%, and, if the 
power supplied by the engine drive 
pulley be 52.7 h.p., to overcome belt 
loss, our combined efficiency is 25-52.7 
or 47.5%. 

When plant efficiency is spoken of 
it usually refers to the combined effi- 


ciency of the pump and belt, the effi-- 


ciency of the engine, as a rule, not 
being included, since internal combus- 
tion engines are rated in horse-power 
measured at the drive pulley. iin 
then, we use a pump of but 50% effi- 
ciency, we will be using 15 h. p. more 
at the engine pulley than would be 
necessary if the pump were 70% effi- 
cient. In other words, our combined 
plant efficiency would be 19% more 
in the one case than in the other. 


There are many factors which in- 
fluence centrifugal pump efficiency, 
and the question may well be asked: 
“How can the highest efficiency be 
obtained?” The centrifugal pump dif- 
fers from the reciprocating plunger 
pump in that energy is imparted to 
the water by a high rotative motion 
of the impeller, but this high velocity 
(called ‘velocity head’) must be 
transformed, in the pump housing, to 
pressure head, allowing only sufficient 
velocity in the discharging water to 
move it through the discharge pipe at 
the necessary rate to deliver the quan- 
tity required. 

Now, in the transformation of en- 
ergy in the pump, it is accompanied 


by numerous losses, among them be- 
ing: Shock loss; friction loss; entry 
and exit loss; and short-circuit loss. 
These losses obtain in the pump 
proper, and there are other losses in 
the pump discharge and suction pip- 
ing, and mechanical loss in the bear- 
ings. 

Shock loss may be as high as 10% 
and is due to improper curvature of 
the vanes in the runner and the guide 
vanes in the housing, if the pump be 
of the turbine type, or to improper 
proportioning and shape of the hous- 
ing in the volute type or to improper 
proportioning of the water ways be- 
tween the vanes. It is much greater 
in open runners than in enclosed run- 
ners. 


Friction loss may be exceedingly 
high if the interior of the pumps and 
the water courses are not finished to 
a smooth surface—often twice or three 
times as great in the ordinary stock 
pump in which the surfaces are left 
just as they come from the casting 
mould. The loss due to friction in- 
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creases as the square of the velocity 
of the water as it moves through the 
pump. Hence, if the pump be run at 
a capacity greater than for which it 
is rated, the friction loss increases at 
a very great rate. 

Entry and exit losses refer to losses 
at the inlet and exit of the water 
courses in the pump and are _ in- 
fluenced by the shape of the vanes 
and areas of the ports. This loss 
similarly increases in the same ratio 
as the friction loss. 

Short-circuit loss is usually the larg- 
est we have to contend with and is 
really the slip or passage of water 
around the runner or impeller, in a 
short-circuited path, from the dis- 
charge side to the suction side. It 
is influenced by the clearance  be- 
tween the runner and the housing and 
increases with the head pumped 
against. This loss is ever present but 
is much greater in open runners than 
in enclosed runners in which it may 
be reduced to a minimum when equip- 
ped with properly fitted clearance 
rings. 

It should be a simple matter for the 
layman to obtain a pump of high effi- 
ciency if he will but insist upon a high 
class pump having the features here 
mentioned. That is, a pump finished 
internally, having enclosed runner and 
clearance rings, and of the proper 
size to handle the water against the 
head obtaining. The importance of 
adopting a pump suited to conditions 
is of prime importance since a centrif- 
ugal pump has what is called an in- 
herent characteristic, which indicates 
that the power required to operate the 
pump is the product of the head 
pumped against and the weight and 
quantity discharged, only through a 
limited range, insreasing in an _ in- 
direct ratio either side of this limit. 
That is to say, a pump designed to 
deliver 2 second-feet (900 gallons per 
minute) against a head of 100 feet 
cannot be efficiently employed to de- 
liver 1.5 second-feet against a head 
of 1331-3 feet, or 2.5 second-feet 
against a head of 80 feet, notwith- 
standing the product of the head and 
quantity pumped are equal functions 
of the out-put energy in horse-power. 
To properly fit the pump to the water 
supply, it is obvious that the well 
should be tested for at least 48 hours 
continuously, and the total head to 
be pumped against and the quantity 
delivered should be accurately determ- 
ined; then, from this data, a pump 
exactly suited to the head and quan- 
tity should be used. 

If, in practice, it is desired to vary 
the quantity or the head from thar 
shown by test, it may be done by vary- 
ing the one in exact ratio to the 
other. For example: In test, say the 
quantity pumped were 1 second-foot 
(450 gallons per minute) when the 
water was drawn down 10 feet. Then, 
to obtain 2 second-feet, we should 
have to draw the water down 20 feet. 

Since the recovery of water from 
heads up to, say 100 feet, does not 
favor the use of the horizontal cen- 
trifugal pump located in a pit, I shall 
not take space to discuss this type of 
pump. 

The type of pump which is coming 
into general use for irrigation from 
wells is what is known as the “casing 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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ee OR many years, ever since 
the discovery of gold in the 
Dawson country readers of 
the numerous magazines in 
all parts of the United 
States have been impressed by the 
stories of great treasures taken from 
the territory of Alaska. The Sunday 
issues of the great newspapers of the 
country have carried story after story 
describing the wealth of the frozen 
treasure country in the far northwest. 
And there is not one of us but remem- 
bers the accounts in our histories and 
geographies of the terms of the “Alas- 
kan Purchase,” explaining the deal in 
which our Uncle Sam “put one over” 
on Russia. 

Most of us also have some dim 
recollection of a paragraph in the 
middle of the page—wnich carried 
some several sentences recounting the 
events which led up to and resulted 
in the ‘Gadsden Purchase”. Yet there 
is not one of every hundred of us who 
can remember much being said of it, 
and not many who today live within its 
boundaries or near them could give a 
stranger a comprehensive idea of its 
wealth, resources or possibilities. 

Just why so much has been said 
about that great country in the re- 
mote and frozen northwest and so 
little about the rich fertile land with 
an all-year-round-delightful climate so 
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close at hand and in the very heart 
of our own country is one of the un- 


solvable mysteries of the magazine 
and newspaper world. Let us hope 
that a worthier pen will soon essay 
it, for we have not space nor time at 
this moment to acquaint you with the 
story except to bring out a few facts 
in connection with the region. 

Speaking roughly, the Gadsden Pur- 
chase IS Southern Arizona. There 
is a narrow region along the east 
boundary of Cochise county which is 
not a part of the Purchase, and 
another narrow strip along the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico which of 
course cannot be called southern 
Arizona. But outside of these strips 
Southern Arizona comprises all of the 
territory embraced by that famous 
deal. And as the years roll on, and 
development of one kind follows 
another in rapid’ succession, the coun- 
try at large is beginning to realize 
“Uncle” had his weather eye to the 
future when he took avantage of the 
opportunity to go down into his pocket 
for $10,000,000, and purchase some 
apparently worthless land away off 
in the desert of the Southwest. 

Today Southern Arizona produces 
more copper than any other state in 
the Union. Her cattle ranges feed 
great herds of beef cattle which bring 
several millions of dollars in the mar- 
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HE remarkable number of sun- 
shiny days in Arizona, and its 

J justly celebrated warm, clear, 

winter climate, together with 

its phenomenal development 
as a land of real and luxurious homes, 
have attracted another industry to 
Phoenix and the state, the Southwest- 
ern Solar Heater Company, of which 
Mr. H. A. Eye, a recent arrival from 
California, is the manager. The com- 
pany intends, as soon as practicable, 
to erect a factory in Phoenix for its 
product, but in the meantime to ship 
to all parts of the state from the par- 
ent factory at Monrovia, California. 

The utility of summer sun heat in 
Arizona for heating water for domestic 
and other purposes, and even for the 
generation of power, has been more or 
less in vogue for a number of years. 
In parts of India and Egypt, where the 
heat is excessive the year round, sun 
power we believe has been quite suc- 
cessfully harnessed to do the work ot 
fuel in driving machinery of various 
kinds. That it will be a competing 
factor in Arizona seems at least open 
to question, on account of the delight- 
ful temperature during the autumn, 
spring, and winter months. 

For the heating of domestic water, 
however, the company referred to 
claims to install a device which, after 
several years of extensive use has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem of plenty 
of hot water during all seasons in this 
southern clime, and in substantiation 
points to its popularity in California, 
where several thousand have been 
put in during the past three years. 
Several of these heaters have also 
been installed in Phoenix homes. There 
can be no doubt that the winter sun- 
shine in Arizona is far less subject to 


interruption than in California. 

The device in question is known as 
the Day and Night Solar Heater, and 
was patented about three years ago 
by Mr. W. J. Bailey, of Monrovia, 19 
engineer who went to California for 4 
rest and saw this opportunity for 
home comfort and economy combined 
in that land of sunshine. After per- 
fecting his invention he built a factory 
for its manufacture, which is now en- 


Ket each year. And within the past 
decade thousands of acres of land 
have been reclaimed, and irrigated or 
dry farmed, and made to produce some 
surprising crops. 

Yet, notwithstanding this develop- 
ment, the mineral resources are but 
partially developed, and, to use the 
expression of the miner, the surface 
has hardly been scratched. The Cat- 
tle industry is. still in its infancy and 
now with the advent of spineless cac- 
tus to take the place or the range 
grasses for feed that business will 
soon assume far greater importance 
than in the past and be more profi- 
table. 

What is true of the mineral and cat- 
tle resources is true of the agricul- 
tural, and in a greater degree, for with 
nearly 20,000,000 acres of public land 
either now open or soon to be open 
to the settler, a great influx of farm- 
ers from the east and middle west 
will follow. And with good reason. 
There are no great storms, cyclones 
and floods to devastate the entire sec- 
tion. There is no zero weather, no 
snows and ice to compel them to 
remain idle from five to six months 
in the year, deplete their bank ac- 
count, and make them subject to many 
ailments. 

In this favored region settlers will 
find the finest year-round climate in 
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the world, a growing season 
March to March, and soil that is as 
fertile as the famed Valley of the Nile. 
And with the present auy improved 
methods of farming 40 acres in South- 
ern Arizona will make a better profit, 


from 


with less investment and less labor, 
than in any other’ section of the 
United States. These are not idle 


fancies or statements carelessly made. 
They are cold, hard facts, which a 
visit to this portion of the state and 
rigid investigations will substantiate. 

Southern Arizona in itself is an em- 
pire. Pima county alone is equal in 
area to the states of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island combined, ana there 
are four other counties nearly as 
large. So that a farmer from Yuma 
attending a convention or fair in Tuc- 
son must travel as far as from Phila- 
delphia to Boston, which gives one an 
idea of the great expanse of territory 
still awaiting the settler. 

An exhibit of the resources of this 
country, such as is being assembled 
for display at the Southern Arizona 
Fair to be held in Tucson Oct. 21st 
to 25th, must be of great interest not 
only to the visitor, but to the Ari- 
zonan himself. 


In these exhibits will be included 
samples of ore from some of the 
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tirely inadequate to meet the demand. 
He is now erecting a much larger one, 
and others at San Diego and Fresno. 

The apparatus consists of a sun 
coil, under glass, which is laid on the 
roof or some other convenient place 
exposed to the sun’s rays, and a packed 
storage boiler to conserve the hot 
water during the night, and the next 
day, if Old Sol should happen to take 
a much needed rest. The hot water 
is used from the storage boiler as de- 
sired, in the kitchen or bath, the same 
as if heated by artificial means. 


The accompanying picture shows 


the glass covering the sun coil on the 


roof of the house. The device in no 
way detracts from the appearance of 
the building, looking little different 
from a window in the roof. The cost 
of installation is not great and there 
is no operating expense. Every house 
owner not already supplied with a 
heating system and every prospective 
house builder, in Arizona or any other 
southern climate, owes it to his pocket 
book to write to the company, whose 
ad can be found elsewhere in this 
magazine, for further information con- 
cerning the cost and details of opera- 
tion of this comparatively recent in- 
vention. 
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LIVING IN LIBERTY | 


The Buckeye Valley---A Side-light on Neighborhood 


“Atmosphere in Rural Arizona 


CCORDING to the dictionary 
“Living in Liberty” de- 
scribes a condition or state 
of being that is quite desir- 
able. As a caption to this 
article a secondary meaning is given 
precedence, for Liberty is the name 
of a rural community in Arizona, 
quite unknown to fame _ outside of 
Maricopa county but equally as 
portant as any farming section of like 
area. Because it is a rich and pros- 
perous country and because the _ pri- 
mary meaning of the word liberty is 
in full force and effect it is as delight- 
ful a place to live in as can be found, 
in strictly bucolic surroundings and 
remote from populous centers. 


ni- 


Phoenix is in the center of the Salt 
River valley and Liberty is about 25 
miles down the river but due to the 
carelessness or unreason of early 
geographers, Liberty is not in the Salt 


River valley but is irrevocably sepa- 
rated from it by an imaginary line. 
When the Creator planned this part of 
the world and mapped out its river 
system two streams rising in eastern 
Arizona were brought together about 
ten miles west of the site reserved for 
Phoenix. When the geographers ar- 
rived they named the most northerly 
stream Salt river and the other Gila 


river. Discovering that the latter 
was a little the longer above the 
point of confluence they gave its 


name to the main stream below the 
confluence, unmindful of the facts that 
the Salt is the larger river of the 
two; the lower Gila is a straight con- 
tinuation of the channel of the Salt 
which is entered at an angle or curve 
by the upper Gila; and that the plain 
or mesa land along the lower Gila is 
mostly on the north side of the stream, 
a natural continuation of the vast 
plain on the north side of the Salt. 
The Agua Fria river, a minor stream, 
empties into the Gila from the north, 
about 13 miles west of Phoenix. Oa 
its western bank is the budding town 
of Avondale, just outside the Salt 
River Valley irrigation district, 
watered by the Roosevelt dam and 
just beyond Avondale is the imaginary 
line of which complaint is made. From 
thence west for 25 miles, the lands 


along the Gila river are known as the 
Luckeye Valley, named after the ini- 
(ial settlement in that region. 

The Buckeye Valley is served by 
four pcstoffices around each of which 
there is a modest but growing civic 
aud commercial center. Approach- 
ing from the upper end of the valley, 
they are in order, Liberty, Buckeye, 
Pa'o Verde and Arlington. Buckeye 
is the largest place and Liberty the 
nearest one to the outside world, 
though all are reached with a daily 
train service over the Buckeye rail- 
read, a Southern Pacific branch thet 
runs from Phoenix to Arlington. 

When one takes a train for Buck- 
eye there is no chance for him to get 
lost if he just sits tight. The train 
is bound to come back for there is 
nowhere else it can go. This calling 
attention to the Buckeye railroad is 
not solely an idle jest, for in the 


logic of human events the day is not 
far distant when the road will be ex- 
tended to connect with the main line 
at Yuma or elsewhere and Buckeye 
Valley will certainly be on a main 
through line. Whether that will come 
to pass in a year or a decade no man 
can say unless he be a railroad mag- 
nate, and he won’t tell. The thing to 
know now is that that section has a 
certain future for those who are 
patient enough to wait for it, and the 
way things are moving these days it 
ought not to be long delayed. 

But the present is good enough ex- 
cept for those who insist on the con- 
stant chiming of steam whistles and 
the perpetual rumble of the trolley 
car. The Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 
on which travel is constantly increas- 
ing runs through the Buckeye Valley 
towns so that the turbulence of the 
gas wagon and the locomotive prevent 
the complete sequestration of this 
peaceful people. 

The Buckeye Valley is chiefly irri- 
gated by the Buckeye canal which has 
a never failing supply of water and is 
one of the few private and co-opera- 
tive systems that is working out in a 
manner that approaches relative per- 
fection. In the earlier days when 
the canal was owned by speculative 
interests and the water users had 


small resources, aside from hope and 
muscle, there was more or less con- 
stant discord. But they used their 
hope and muscle to good. effect 
and one good day they bought the 
ditch with a view of running it to suit 
themselves. The best part of it is 
they seem to be doing it. The water 
cost is not high and the supply is 
abundant, and the soil—well its the 
regular Arizona sort, always fine when 
one has plenty of water for it. 


One can raise anything in the Buck- 
eye Valley that can be grown in any of 
the famous agricultural sections of 
the state but in the past the farmers 
have specialized considerably in al- 
falfa, both for seed and hay and take 
their hats off to nobody in that line 
of industry. Dairying and_ cattie 
growing are also given much at- 
tention with fruit, poultry and vege- 
tables for side lines. Like any 
other section remotely situated, gen- 
eral conditions are the same, but each 
town has a little shade the best of its 
neighbors, according to who is telling 
the story. The major part of the 
land is under fence and cultivated and 
most of it is a verdant field of green 
with cottonwood trees lining the excel- 


lent road that runs lengthwise through 
the valley. 

All the towns have school houses 
and in Liberty, Buckeye and Palo 
Verde not only the school houses but 
the churches would be real show 
places for rural communities in any 
state. The Liberty church is herewith 
shown, not only in behalf of the Buck- 
eye Valley, but as typical of country 
churches in many parts of the state, in 
fact of every populous and prosperous 
rural neighborhood. The school houses 
and educational system of Arizona are 
the pride of the state and one of its 
strongest points with the homeseeker. 


The “little red school house” was a 
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bulwark of the nation in a former geui- 
eration but in these modern times ac- 
count is taken of the elevating influ- 
ence as well as practical advantage of 
architectural improvements and _ at- 
tractive environment. Arizona is 
not so far famed as the Bay state for 
its academic perfections but even here 
the most hopeless yokel can secure 
the fundamentals of modern “culchah.” 


Pumping for 
[rrigation 
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type” vertical centrifugal, suitable to 
lowering into a bored well having the 
upper section—to a depth of 10 to 20 
feet below the static water plane— 
enlarged to 24 or 30 inches. Into 
this enlarged section is lowered the 
pump, which is supported from the 
surface by its central column or dis- 
charge pipe. There are many such 
pumps on the market, but in few of 
them has it been attempted to embody 
all of the features heretofore men- 
tioned; hence, aside from their sim- 
plicity and the limited attention nec- 
essary, those pumps not including the 
enclosed runner, clearance rings, and 
interior finish, despite the fact that 
they are the correct type, are not a 
desirable pump to purchase. Since 
such a pump discharges the water 
from a central point, the housing is 
concentric. Therefore, the volute 
principle, omitting guide vanes, is not 
possible; hence the housing must in- 
clude guide vanes, which classifies 
it as a turbine pump. 

In Hurope this type of pump has 
been brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion, and efficiencies of 73% to 75% 
are not at all uncommon, but in this 
country efficiencies of 65% are gen- 
erally accepted as high. If properly 
built, along scientific lines, this type 
of pump attains over 70% efficiency, 
and, because of the enclosed line 
shaft, which virtually runs in oil, it is 
as near perfection as is possible and 
is little or no more expensive than 
the horizontal pump requiring a pit 
and separate discharge piping. 

The gallows frame volute vertical 
centrifugal pump is often used _ be- 
cause of the possibility of connecting 
it to several wells, and, if especially 
designed, is quite as efficient as the 
best turbine pumps, but it inherently 
possesses numerous objectionable 
features, among which are the ex- 
posed bearings, requiring oiling and 
attention; liability of the gallows 
frame to get out of alignment; neces- 
sity of a packing gland around the 
shaft at the pump, which is liable to 
leak unless carefully packed—often 
this packing is a source of consider- 
able loss of power—and, in addition, 
the cost of a pit, properly protected, 
is often very great and may exceed 
the cost of the casing type of pump. 
If, however, such a pump is employed, 
it should be suited to the head obtain- 
ing and the quantity of water desired, 
and the interior of the pump should 
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be well finished, have enclosed run- 
ner, and be equipped with an approv- 
ed water seal. The gallows frame 
should be of heavy steel, well braced. 
A vacuum and pressure gauge, being 
very desirable in any pump installa- 
tion, should, where possible, be in- 
stalled. Figure 1 illustrates the cas- 
ing type of pump here described, 
though it is lacking in some of the 
desirable features mentioned. 

Perhaps the most important part of 
a pumping plant is the well, and while 
space will not permit of an extensive 
discussion of the subject, I shall at- 
tempt to bring out some of the most 
important points. 

Underground water is either found 
in storage or moving at a \ow rate cf 
velocity through the interstices of the 
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438 South 
OLIVE STREET 
() Y (int) los Angeles, 
California 
Careful attention to details 
make this hotel one of the 
best for ladies traveling 
alone. 
REFERENCES IN YOUR OWN CITY: Arizona Mag- 
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hostelry. 
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FINE LAND FOR 
SALE 


800 acres Fine Fruit and 
Alfalfa land near Phoenix 
watered from the Roosevelt 
Dam. 
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fourth Cash balance Long Time 7% 
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Sand and gravel water-bearing forma- 
tion, and the aggregate of these pores 
never exceeds 46% of the mass, aver- 
aging about 30%. When we draw the 
water down in a well we produce a 
difference of pressure or head in the 
surrounding water, which causes the 
water to flow toward the well. This 
flow is directly proportionate to the 
head (amount of lowering the water 
plane) and inversely proportionate to 
the distance it must travel, but the 
quantity of water possible to recover 
is dependent upon the porosity of the 
material, the temperature of the 
water, and upon the effective size of 
the material. To show how important 
porosity and effective size of the ma- 
terial is, the following statement is 
given: 

If a well delivers one (1) second- 
foot from a stratum composed of ma- 
terial having 38% voids and an effec- 
tive size of .5 milimeters (correspond- 
ing to coarse sand), the same well 
would deliver, under the same draw- 
down, 5.88 second-feet if the porosity 
were increased to 36% and the effec- 
tive size were increased to that of fine 
gravel having an effective size of 1.0 
millimeter. In other words, the flow 
of water through such a formation 
increases as the square of the effec- 
tive size and about .1 for each per 
cent increase in porosity. It may 
seem impossible to change these con- 
ditions, but such is not the case, to a 
certain extent, for, by thoroughly de- 
veloping the well—that is, removing 
the small particles of sand from the 
formation, we not only increase the 
porosity but the effective size as well. 


There is almost no limit to which 
development may be carried if the 
proper equipment is used, and the 


effect upon either the yield or the 
draw-down amply repays the extra 
cost. There is no water bearing ma- 
terial which will not yield to such de- 
velopment, even fine sand being sub- 
ject to improvement in its yield of 
water. I have seen many instances 
where the yield from wells has been 
more than doubled thereby, but it 
should not be understood that mere 
sand pumping will bring about the de- 
sired results. A plunger placed upon 
the drill stem, or a hydraulic jet, must 
be used, and the latter method will 
extend the development to a greater 
radius than any other. 


Of equal importance is the casing 
or strainer which is used in casing 
the well. Since the average porosity 
of water-bearing material is 30%, it 
should at once be evident that the 
well should have an inflow area of at 
least an equal amount, but, more than 
this, the perforated area should be as 
distributed as it is possible to have 
it. This is, of course, impossible in 
a strainer made by perforation of the 
casing after it has been inserted in 
place. Neither is it possible to ob- 
tain this distributed area in much of 
the strainer perforated before insert- 
ing. For this reason, stove pipe cas- 
ing cannot be as effectual in the finer 
formations and should never be used 
except in a very coarse formation 
composed largely of boulders. 

Strainers ideally adapted to the re- 
covery of water from any formation 


® 
are those constructed of pipe drilled 


with large round holes and wrapped 
externally with triangular or trape- 
zoidal shaped wire spaced to suit the 
material encountered. While such 
strainer may be costly, it is much to 
be preferred to any other for fine or 
coarse sand or. gravel. A heavy 
punched strainer will give far better 
results than stove pipe casing in 
coarse boulder material. Perforation 
secured by drilling round holes in the 
pipe before inserting should never be 


used, as it will soon clog up. As 
evidence of the use of proper strainer 
and thorough development, a_ well 
drilled upon the Van-Nuys-Lanker- 
shim tract in California, to a depth 
of 920 feet, using 10-inch stove pipe 
casing of which 152 feet was perforat- 
ed by slitting, yielded 50 miner's 
inches when drawing down the water 
plane 122 feet, while, but a short dis- 
tance away, a 9-54 inch well, drilled 
to a depth of 324 feet and having but 
about 61 feet of wire wrapped strainer 
yielded 150 inches when drawing the 
water plane down but 32 feet. In 
other words, the shallower well was 
12 times more productive than the 
deep well. due to proper strainer and 
thorough development. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the 
idea in wells seems to be to get a 
hole in the ground at the lowest price, 
when, as a matter of fact, the well 
is the most jfmportant part of the 
plant and requires a scientific under- 
standing of a principle involved. 


(Continued next month.) 
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AN ARIZONA TOAST 
(ALFRED HITCH) 
Draughts of heaven, distilled sunlight, 
Transparent, tasteless, dry, 
Blown down mountain and o’er desert 
Out of the clear blue sky. 


Standing in the crystal ether, 
The desert floor upon. 
Fill, we drink to Arizona, 
The goblets of the sun. 
(0) 
TRUTH WILL OUT 


She—If I’d known you’d be such a 
brute to poor Fido, I’d never have 
married you. 

He—The anticipated pleasure of 
kicking that miserable little beast 
was one of my chief reasons for pro- 
posing.—Boston Transcript. 
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In answering advertisements men- 
tion the Arizona Magazine. It will 
help us and it will help you. 
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GENUINE 


Hand Colored Postals 


Only 15 cents postpaid for 12 
PHOENIX AND ARIZONA SCENES 


MILLER-STERLING CO. Phoenix. Arizona 


Artists Materials—Kodak Finishing 
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Reduce the high cost of living by securing 
your food supplies of 


GRIEBEL “‘crocer 


218 W. Washington Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PHOENIX 
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This issue of the Arizona Magazine was printed by the 


ARIZONA STATE PRESS 


on their new Miehle Cylinder Press. 
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COMING TO ARIZONA? 


HARRY A. DRACHMAN SHOE COMPANY 


SHOE , THATS 


ALL 
W.L. HANSON, Manager 


29 W. Adams Street 
TUCSON - - PHOENIX 


The Valley Lumber Co. 


Phone: Overland 760 
Corner Madison and Third Streets 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Office and Yards in 
TEMPE AND MESA, ARIZONA 


MOORE & McLELLAN 


Undertakers 
Ss 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Electric Supplies 


and Fixtures 
Electric Work 


REPAIRS A SPECIALTY 


G. W. McCLARTY 
Phones 407 208-210 W. Washington St. 


Marble and Granite 


MONUMENTS 


Headstones, Markers, 
Copings, Etc. 


Plainand Ornamental Iron Fence and Entrance 
Gates, Flower Vases, Settees, Etc. 


Salt River Valley Monumental Works 
VERNON E. LINDSAY, Prop. 


409 West Washington Street 


Phoenix, Arizona 


When answering an advertisement, 


mention the Arizona Magazine. 


The Color Work speaks for itsely 
ARIZONA 
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If you are coming for your health you need the expert advice of one who 
knows the conditions and the climate—and who knows what you need. 
This can all be had from “HINTS TO HEALTHSEEKERS.” 
author has been through the mill and knows Arizona like a book. 
contains not only helpful hints on how to get well but a complete direct- 
ory of climate and conditions in Arizona towns. 


W.E. WOODRUFF, Cottonwood, Ariz. 


The 
Book 


Write sending 50c to 
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IF you have not learned how to attract 
DOLLARS, send dime and stamp 
for “DOLLARS WANT ME” and our 
success booklet. It has been worth hundreds 
of dollars to me and will be to you if you 
follow its teachings. 

M. NICOL, Manassas, Va. 


GRISWOLD, The Bicycle Man 


Sells th 


SP RACYCLE 


the hest and easiest 
running wheel on 
earth, and a large 
line leading makes 


‘0 

| of 

J BICYCLES 
the raised tread and 

other tires, for vehicles of all kinds. 


GRISWOLD’S PATENT SOLUTION, DO-GOOD Stops 


Leaks and Preserves the Tires. 


27 E. Adams St. Phoenix, Ariz. 


BEFORE BUYING 


We have good buys in lots 


Bargains in ranch property and some 
good cheap relinquishments 


POMEROY REALTY CO. 


Oldest Realty Company in Mesa 


3rd Door West of Mesa City Bank 
Phone 321 


#28 Box 247. 


All the CUTS appearing 
in this number of the An- 
zona Magazine were made 


by the 
Phoenix Engraving 
Company 
“That's the Reason” 


You want a home in the Salt 
River Valley—But 
SEE MESA 


MORE SATISFIED 


Truss Customers 


EVERY DAY 


Don't forget We are in 
the Truss Business and 
can fit any case. Write, 
wire or come. -:- 


ELVEY & HULETT 


The Drug and Sundry Supply House 
PHOENIX, = ARIZONA 


MERRYMAN & HAYT 


Successors to 


a ate Sele 
' GEo.F.MERRYMAN 
d UNDERTAKER 2 EMBALMER~- 


124 North Second Avenue 
Tel. Main 52 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


you came to the rescue and got me 
out.” 

“Sit down and tell it to me ” she 
demanded, as one accustomed to being 
obeyed. “I will save your magazine 
till later. Books are only worth while 
when real people are not to be had. 
I feel sure that you are one of the real 
ones, and chock full of stories from 
infancy till now, that have never been 
written and no man ever read.” 

Humorously, and with large enjoy- 
ment, he related the story of his af- 
ternoon’s discomfort. Of the Jew 
who had persuaded him to buy the 
‘latest New York styles’, of the aston- 
ishment the nice men were going to 
experience when it burst upon them 
that he was a star of lesser glory, but 
related to their same galaxy of bright- 
ness. 

She had introduced herself to him 
as Mrs. Smith. As the tragedy of his 
afternoon turned to comedy in its 
recital, the dainty person swayed in 
mirth, keenly appreciative of every 
phase of the situation. 

The senators leaned from _ their 
mighty places and bent inquisitive 
ears to listen to the sounds of mirth. 

Bedtime came and John Doe bade 
goodnight to the little woman in grey 
with a restored nerve and a sang 
froid equal to the demands of any oc- 
casion. Long after she had gone to 
sleep, he sat and revolved plans and 
schemes in his brain. “She’s given 
me the backbone to stick: to the job,” 
he reflected. 

The waiter who had announced the 
last call for dinner, and grinned sym- 
pathetically, who had served him and 
his lady companion and pocketed a 
large fee, was standing at his side. 
Leaning forward, he whispered: 

“This is Satterday night, you know, 
Boss?” 

“And what of it?’ enquired Doe, 
expecting a “touch”, and running his 
hand in his pocket in as prompt con- 
pliance as if a highwayman had com- 
manded, “hands up”. 

“Well, you know, if you all wants 
anything to drink—I observed you all 
took a little wine for yo’ dinner—we 
ain’t allowed to sell nothin’ on this 
here road on Sundays; but if you 
wants anything, we ain’t got no orders 
not to sell you nothin’ on a Satter- 
day.” 

“Well, ll swear,” said Doe. ‘Who 
says we can’t buy a drink on Sunday 
if we want it? Why we’re not infants. 
I am a man and I know when I want 
a drink, and nobody else docs.” 

“Well, ’m mighty sorry, Boss—but 
that’s one of the rules of the road. 
Hit’s a law, I s’pects. The president 
o’ this here road, I hears, tries to set 
a good example for the travelin’ young 
people—that’s what they says. He 
won’t hear to no kyard-playin’ ner no 
drinkin’ on a Sunday.” 

“Tries to set a good example to 
young people, does he? The miser- 
able old reprobate; uses US to set the 


example. 
The negro’ grinned delightedly. 
“Well, I doan’ know, Boss. I’ve al- 


ways considered him a most perpen- 
dicular gen’l’man, but wnat you alls 
says is true, I reckon, too. Anyways, 
if you wants any liquor tomorrow, I 
can furnish it to you ter night.” 

“How much you got?” 

“About a hunnerd dollars wo’th, I 
reckons.” 

“Find out exactly how much you’ve 
got and let me know. Have you sold 
any to any one else?” 

‘No, Boss; I come straight to you, 
fust one—just felt like I’d like you 


Man the People Ghose 


ter git fust whack at it. If you wants 
it all, ‘course yous welcome to it. Fust 
come, fust served.” 

“IT want every drop you’ve got. Find 
out what it’s worth and let me know. 
And, Charley, be sure you sell me 
every drop. Ill throw the whole lot 
back on your hands if I hear of any 
body on the whole train getting so 
much as a smell that I don’t own.” 

“All right, Boss. You shore am a 
good customer, and I'll treat yous 
square, all right.” 

Doe waited until the negro returned, 
then counted out the crisp big bills 
in huge delight, squeezed an extra 
“ten” into the expectant palm, and 
went to bed in high good humor with 
himself and the world at large. 

Mrs. Smith and Doe had the dining 
car almost to themselves the next 
morning, and it was late for the hour 
of serving when they went in for 
breakfast. 

“IT slept so soundly,’ she said in 
apology. “I think it must have been 
the good dinner and the freedom from 
anxiety as to where my next meal 
was coming from. You know that 
dinner was the first thing I had to 
eat all day yesterday.” 

“You poor little soul! I’m so 
dense I oughtn’t to be trusted with 


funds. Charity can stare me right 
in the face, and I’ll never even know 
Tia 

Mrs. Smith laughed delightedly. 


“It’s a new experience to be compared 
with Charity, as an object,” she ex- 
claimed. “But one ought always 
know Charity from the standpoint of 
a receiver, as well as from that of a 
dispenser—each aspect is hard, until 
you are acquainted with the other.” 
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/THE GRANARY OF 
— == SUCCESS = 


The great pri- 


vate training 
school of the 
Southwest, 


PHOENIX, 
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Doe’s attention wandered from his 
fair vis-a-vis, for just behind him he 
heard the impatient murmuring of a 
man’s deep voice, then the response 
of a waiter with vorce a trifle raised 
and clear: “I doan know what car 
he’s in, sir. O ain’t never seed ’im 
that I knows of, this Mr. Doe. ’Pears 
like everybody‘s askin’ for Mr. Doe 
today. Must be a most pop’lar gen’- 
l’man.” 

Doe’s eyes twinkled with the excite- 
ment of a fisherman when he feels a 
nibble at his bait. 

Breakfast over, leisurely Doe stroll- 
ed into the smoker and cafe car to 
enjoy his cigar. As he passed a seat 
in which some congressmen sat who 
had joined the party in the night, he 
overheard one of them say to another, 
“Doe? Who’s Doe?” 

“Ah-ah,” said Doe to himself. ‘“They- 
‘re beginning to ask, are they?’ 

He sat in an inconspicuous corner, 
lit a two-bit cigar, and pulled his hat 
down over his eyes, to wait. Sud- 
denly a senator from another car 
burst in. ‘‘Where’s Doe?” he asked 
in a voice of one who has an emerg- 
ency call for a physmwian. “Has any- 
body seen Doe? WHO the damn is 
this Doe, anyway?” 

“Doe‘s a hog.” Announced the hand- 
some, affable looking gentleman sit- 
ting next to Doe. 


“Gentlemen, my unatine is Doe,” 
acknowledged the person with the 
right to claim the ball of a name that 
was being tossed so carelessly. He 
stood up, and with his cowboy hat 
pressed lovingly against his stomach, 
and with a smile ana a bow, learned 
from the old world school of kindness 
on earth and Abou Ben Adam’s creed, 
walked straight into the wide swung 
doors of each astonished senator’s 
heart. “If there be any thing that 


OU can’t garner the 
crop the day after 
it is planted ! 


HE summer must 

pass and the har- 

vest ripen before you 
can reap! 


ETERMINATION, 
effort and constant 
application too, must be 
planted deep in your 
backbone if you wish to 
grow 


Success and Prosperity! 


HIS is your oppor- 

tunity---if you are 

ready we are prepared 
to give youa 


Thorough Business 
Training. 

NY young person in 

good health who 

has a thorough know- 

ledge of Bookkeeping, 

Shorthand and Type- 

writing with the auxili- 

ary branches that go 

with them need never be 
out of employment. 


25th year now 
open, enter any 
school day. 
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WHEN 


SMOKE with DOYLE 


AT THE 


HOFFMAN CIGAR STAND 


IN PHOENIX 


Headquarters for everybody who 
likes the smell of tobacco or is 
interested in baseball, automo- 
bile, or any other sporting news 
or bulletins. 


INDEPENDENT LUMBER CO. 


(NOT IN THE TRUST) 
Manufacturers of all grades 


NATIVE LUMBER 


Stulls and Mining Timbers 
our Specialty 


MILLS AT BELLEMONT, ARIZ. 


—MAIN OFFICE— 
19 South Ist Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


HOME BUILDERS LUMBER CO. 


W. K, ROSS, Pres. & Mgr. 


James C. Dobbins 


Civil Engineer 


Estimates and specifications of 


Gravity and Pumping Irrigation 
Plants. 


Rooms 19-20-21 Central Building PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
(Old P. O. Bldg.) 


PETTID’S 
BAKERY 


Phoenix : 


Arizona 


ARIZONA 
“Olivette” Brand 


OLIVE OIL 


MUNGER BROS. CO. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


MAP OF 


ARIZONA 


with the 


GUIDE 


For 3months 25cts. $1.00 per year 
monthly, complete information of 
Arizona. 
GUIDE PUBLISHING CoO. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 
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John Doe can do for 


you, command 
him, gentlemen; he is at your ser- 
vice.” 

And the embarrassment of each 
man faded away, for as they looked 


each saw a vision of currants under- 
neath the crust, and in the fine cracks 
of time’s baking, there was a powder- 
ing of sugar, and each felt that the 
man was good. 

“What, Doe of Mexifornia? Why, 
dang it man, aren’t you the new ter- 
ritorial representative? You’re one 
of US. Why haven’t you had your 
latehstring out before? Traveling in 
cog, eh? You must join the circle, 
and help swell the current of our ef- 
forts into a force, a power to move 
the vast machinery of the United 
States, for we are tue wechanics to 
keep the cogs in order and to keep 
the old machine threshing out justice 
and prosperity in equal proportions.” 

“T am with you, gentlemen, I need 
the strength of a umited force as no 
other constituent traveling the long, 
lone way to Congress can possibly 
need it. I am pleading the cause of 
an orphan, an _  out-cast, grown to 
comely womanhood, despite neglect 
and ostracism, upon the very door- 
steps of a luxurious home. Uncle 
Sam throws wide his doors of adop- 
tion to strangers and aliens, yet re- 
fuses hospitality to the child who has 
played in his back-yard and developed 
into a glorious, golden-haired creature 
who has mothered me, and proved to 
me her worthiness.” Then apologeti- 
cally: 


(Continued next month) 


Southern 
Arizona | 


(Continued from Page 9) 


world’s richest mines, copper, silver, 
zinc, lead, and tungsten. 

Several hundred head of Arizona’s 
prize cattle will parade before the 
grand stand on the closing day,—cat- 
tle that have taken prizes this year in 
competition with stock from all parts 
of the United States. 

And the agricultural show will be a 
great surprise, for Southern Arizona 
is raising greater and better varieties 
of products each year. The Sulphur 
Springs, Casa Grande, Yuma, and the 
Santa Cruz Valleys will all be repre- 
sented and show splendid examples of 
what the world’s finest soil can pro- 
duce with intelligent handling. 

Tucson is making great preparations 
to entertain the fair goers. 

A new fair grounds is being pre- 
pared and decorated for the occasion 
and entertainments of the highest 
variety will be offered those who at- 
tend. Harness, motorcycle, automobile 
racing, and a base ball tournament 
take up most of the program, a 250- 
mile auto race between Cooper, Tetz- 
laff and Oldfield being one of the fea- 
tures now being arranged. 

The other cities are also contribut- 
ing liberally to the success of their 
fair, in making ready their exhibits 
and arranging excursions for their 
several days. 

Southern Arizona invites her neigh- 
bors to attend the Fair in Tucson on 
October 21st to 25th, and to rejoice 
with her in celebrating the 60th anni- 
versary of her adoption by Uncle Sam. 
If you think her citizens point with 
too great pride to what they have ac- 
complished in those 60 years, remem- 
ber that part of their self-satisfaction 
comes from living in the world’s most 
delightful climate, and in one of its 
most favored regions, and make al- 
lowances accordingly (just as you do 
for a New Yorker). 
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A Good Banking Connection 
is One of the Necessities 
of Good Business 


H)WFAEY constantly adhering to 


Ayah) 


DNDN legitimate commercial 
Meee banking, always being 
able to meet the loan requirements 
of its customers at all seasons of 


the year, this Bank is in a position MMM 
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to offer unexcelled banking facili- 
Small 
as well as large checking accounts 


y {| 
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ties to firms and individuals. 


received. 


THE PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK 


Phoenix National Bank Bldg. 
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GOOD CIRCULATION OF THE HEALTH 


BLOOD MEANS GOOD 
ALL DISEASES TREATED and the BEST METHODS Employed by 


W. H. SMITH, SCIENTIFIC MASSEUR 


Agua Caliente Hot Springs - - - Arizona 
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Agua Caliente HOT SPRINGS 


The baths 


are beneficial to all who take them; are recommended 


Nature's panacea for suffering humanity. 


for blood, skin and stomach disorders, and are espec- 


EGO RECHBOEGOE 


a 
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ially efficacious in the treatment of rheumatism. 


On th. state highway, equipped with electric lights 
and cold storage, furnishes all accommodations, in 


cluding baths and board at $2.00 per day. Deelight- 
ful climate, temperature of springs 94 to 16. For 
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The Hotel 
Modest! 


ANDREW PANCRAZI, Prop. Agua Caliente, Anz. 
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N electric smelting test, the 

first test of an _ electric 

smelting furnace in Arizona, 

was made in Globe a short 

time ago by Raymond S. 
Wile of the Pittsburg Electric Furnace 
Co. When smelting Copper Reef ore, 
the slag contained 35% copper. About 
$500 K. W. per ton of charge was re- 
quired for smelting. ‘rhe furnace 
used had a capacity of fifteen tons 
for twenty-four hours. The furnace 
is of a resistance, vertical shaft type, 
lined with magnesite. The orifice is 
22” in diameter at the top, tapering 
down to 20” at the bottom. A sta- 
tionary electrode is fixed in the bot- 
tom of the furnace. At the top a 
5” Atchison Graphite electrode is sus- 
pended, and is regulated as to height 
by a winch. The heat is started by 
an electric arc, and as the charge 
melts, the upper electrode is partially 
withdrawn, remaining immersed in 
the charge just sufficient for the 
charge to maintain necessary heat. 
The molten bath is maintained at the 
height of three feet. Near the bot- 
tom of the furnace are two spouts, the 


ARIZONA 


BUREAU OF MINES 


University of Arizona 


By Prof. Charles F. Willis 


strating that copper ores can be suc- 
cessfully smelted by electricity. The 
test was continued until August 16th. 

Two very important points which 
were demonstrated by the test were, 
that it is possible to obtain a good 
extraction from highly siliceous cop- 
per ores, and that every particle of 
the charge is reduced, thus eliminat- 
ing the loss in flow dust, which is 
sometimes a great detriment in blast 
furnaces. 

Other added features are the ab- 
sence of water jackets, and the light- 
ness of parts, making a furnace par- 
ticularly adaptable to deposits in high 
and inaccessible places. Powerful 
electric currents can be supplied at a 
rate sufficiently low to make the oper- 
ation of the furnace an economical 
success. 

The perfection of such a furnace 
will be a great boom to the metal in- 
dustries, coming as it does, at such a 
time when our water powers are being 
more fully developed, and electricity 
being made more cheaply. 

UNITED VERDE SMELTER 
A new smelting plant of the United 


Base of Steel 


Smelter Stack, 30x40. 


upper one being for 
lower one for copper, 

This is probably the first success- 
ful attempt to smelt raw ore in a fur- 
nace by the direct application of heat 
generated by a powerful current of 
electricity. Electric furnaces of a 
somewhat different type have been 
used in the past extensively in the 
steel mills of Pittsburg and Sweden 
for fusing iron, but up to this dis- 
covery no furnace had been perfected 
which would reduce copper, gold, sil- 
ver, lead and other minerals with elec- 
tricity, without the use of other fuel. 

The test was made at the instance 
of H. S. Paul of Pittsburg, Pa., who 
is the vice-president of the Copper 
Reef mines, situated thirteen miles 
south of San Carlos, Arizona. The 
furnace was heated for the first time 
on August 13th, and twenty-four hours 
later, the first tap was made, in the 
presence of several directors of the 
Copper Reef Co. The molten slag 
and metal flowed freely, thus demon- 


slag, and the 


Frame of Power House, Clarkdale 


Verde Copper Co. is being built at 
Clarkdale, Arizona, a new town on 
the west side of the Verde river, about 
six miles from the present works and 
mine at Jerome. The United Verde 
mine has produced for nearly twenty 
five years, and it is considered re- 
markable that after such production, 
it still warrants the expenditure of 
about six millions of dollars for a 
new plant, which is double the capac- 
ity of the old one. The increased 
scale of operation will permit the min- 
ing and smelting of lower grade ores, 
which were impracticable in the old 
plant. The new plant will also allow 
the smelting of high grade ores at a 
greater profit. 

The Clarkdale smelter will have an 
initial capacity of twenty-five hundred 
tons per day, while the old plant 
handled from one thousand to twelve 
hundred tons per day. The plant is 
being designed by Redpath and Mc- 
Gregor, who have been the engineers 
for the greater number of the smelt- 


ing plants erected in the past few 
years; among them the C. & A. plant 
at Douglas, and the Arizona Copper 
plant at Clifton. 

With the increased equipment, it 
will be the policy of the company to 
handle more custom ores, and to take 
ores from the developing properties 
of the district. This has been impos- 
sible in the past, owing to the limited 
capacity of the old plant. 

The smelter site at Clarkdale is on 
a branch of the Verde, being at an 
elevation of about 3400 feet, suffic- 
iently high from the river to provide 
ample dumping ground for slag. The 
Santa Fe, Phoenix & Prescott railway 
have built a standard gage railroad 
from Cedar Glade to UClarkdale, a dis- 
tance of thirty-nine miles. This will 
effect a considerable saving in smelter 
operations. The old United Verde & Pa- 
cific railway did not permit laying the 
standard gage, owing to excessive 
grades and curves, and this narrow- 
gage road, will probably in time be 
abandoned. The charges in the past 
for the transferring of coke and sup- 


plies from the standard gage to the. 


narrow gage cars will be eliminated. 

At a depth of 1000 feet, a tunnel 
1% miles long is to be made. This 
will be constructed by the standard 
gage road, and will be approximately 
ten miles in length, with the smelter. 
The road is known as the Verde Tun- 
nel & Smelter Railroad Co. 

Ground was broken on the new site 
in September, 1912; the first steel for 
the new works was raised May 26th, 
1913, and it is expected that the smel- 
ter will be ready to blow in about 
July 1, 1914. The smelter buildings 
and trestles are being made of steel, 
and where enclosed will be sheathed 
in corrugated iron. 

The company has established an 
unusually complete construction camp, 
where its men have practically the 
same comforts and accommodations 
as at an operating propetry. The 
construction camp, which will later 
become the “Mexican” town, has per- 
mitted more expensive construction 
than is usually possible. No bunk 
houses, in the ordinary sense of the 


word, have been constructed, but all 
frame cottages of two, three and four 
rooms, with screened porches. An 
emergency hospital has been built 
with a trained nurse in charge, this 
in striking contrast to the usual con- 
struction camps, which seldom pro- 
vide such accommodations for either 
physical comfort or health. 

The site selected is particularly for- 
tunate in its natural facilities for con- 
struction. A gravel washing plant 
has been built near the bed of the 
Verde river, supplying three sizes of 
gravel for concrete work, and a 
washed sand for use in mortar, plas- 
tering and brick making. A conven- 
ient bed of clay nearby has led to 
the establishment of a brick making 
plant, with a capacity of 20,000 bricks 
in nine hours. 

Briefly the smelting equipment will 
consist of six edge roasting furnaces; 
three 19x100 feet reverberatory fur- 
naces; four 48x320” blasting furnaces, 
and four Allis Chalmers twelve foot 
upright basic converters. 

The water supply will be derived 
from two sources: one from the Has- 
kell springs for the high pressure sys- 
tem; and the other from the Verde 
river, for boiler water and low pres- 
sure. 

The present smelting plant is situ- 
ated directly over the mine, and the 
removal of the smelting operations to 
the new site has been made imperative 
by the topographic limitations to in- 
creasing the size of the plant, and to 
the serious caving of the mine under 
the preseut surface plant. While 
this caving has not, at any time, com- 
pletely interrupted the operation of 
the smelter, it has only been avoided 
at times by extraordinary activity. 


ARIZONA COPPER CO. LTD. 

The recent blowing of the C. & A. 
smelter at Douglas, the Arizona Cop- 
per Co. at Clifton, and the construc- 
tion of the United Verde plant at 
Clarkdale, promises much toward in- 
creasing the lead of Arizona as a cop- 
per state. The old smelter of the 
Arizona Copper Co. has had its last 
pound of copper poured from the con- 


Steel Construction of Dust Chamber and Sand Plant, Clarkdale 


verters, and the new smelter is all 
activity. The new smelter cost ap- 
proximately two millions of dollars, 
and has taken about two years to 
build. 

In 1878 the smelting furnace at Clif- 
ton was a little adobe furnace, fed 
with charcoal, which was burned local- 
ly. About 1880 this little Mexican 
furnace was equipped with water jack- 
ets. In 1882, the Arizona Copper Co. 
Ltd., a Scottish organization, came 
into the camp, buying the Longfellow 
mine. The new company enlarged 
the furnace, which at that time was 
considered very modern, but which 
appears crude beside the newer plant. 
The concentrator and leacher were 
then built, the concentrator being de- 
stroyed by fire in 1897. This plant 
was about one hundred tons capacity, 
while the present reduction work is 
about 1050 tons. 

Fifteen years ago, the total produc- 
tion of copper by the A. C. Co. was 
150 tons per month; now it is about 
60 tons per day. 

It is expected that several weeks, 
and possibly months will be required 
before the plant is thoroughly tested 
and running.smoothly. During this 
period, experts under the direction of 
Doctor Ricketts will conduct experi- 
ments, in order to obtain the best pos- 
sible results from the plant. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

The Arizona Magazine conducts a 
column of questions and answers, to 
which the public is invited to submit 
all questions regarding mining, geol- 
ogy, minerology, petrography, mining 
law, mining practice, ete. Qualitative 
determinations of rocks and ores will 
be made gratis, and all questions will 
be answered through this column. 
Should a personal reply be desired, a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
should be enclosed. Address all com- 
munications to Professor Charles F. 
Willis, Bureau of Mines, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Questions 
will not be published in full in this 
column, but only the sense of them, 
in order to make the reply intelligible 
to other readers. 

Mines Wanted 
Bureau of Mines, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Gentlemen: A client of mine wants 
a vanadate of lead property, which will 
yield about a car a day of ore running 
about 3% V205, and keep this up for 
two or three years, in short, enough 
ore of this grade to warrant the erec- 
tion of a mill. Do you know of any? 
I also want to find one who can ship 
vanadate of lead ore and concentrates 
that will run in less than 10% V2 05. 
We have a market for this grade in 
ear loads. Would also be open for 
bismuth ore 15% metallic, antimony 
ore 50% metallic, and molybdenite 
90% Mo S2. Can also handle large 
tonnage of alunite and alumina. — 
AS DD: M, 

Any mine operators interested in 
the above question, can hear further 
regarding it by addressing the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

M. J. T., St. David, Ariz——We have 
a good sized body of mica in Cochise 
county, of which I enclose a small 
sample, to find out if it is of any com- 
mercial value. 

Answer—The mica you sent, while 
it is not an ANo. 1 quality, has a 
ready market for all of that size and 
larger, and in fact considerable smaller 
size can be handled. The mica mar- 
ket is a very good one, and the prices 
are strong and steady. 

L. F. R., Globe, Ariz—The sample 
that you sent is a very beautiful 
marble, and if it is so situated that 
{it can be obtained in slabs, should 
have considerable commercial value. 
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W. R. C,, Wickenburg, Ariz.—I am 
sending you under separate cover, a 
sample of white mineral. Kindly let 
me know what this contains, and what 
it could be used for, 

Answer—The sample that you sent 
is a very pure diatomaceous earth, 
sometimes called, though wrongly, 
tripoli. The latter is merely used 
as a trade name, but the sample is 
technically only the earth. It is so 
very pure that an analysis would avail 
you nothing, and to determine any- 
thing would require a complete analy- 
sis of all elements, and that would be 
rather expensive. Tripoli is a light, 
porous, siliceous rock, resulting from 
ledging of calcareous material from 
siliceous. Diatomaceous earth is largely 
silica, a variety of opal, and represents 
formations of certain aquatic forma- 
tions of plant life known as diatoms. 
It is used as filter stones and as an 
abrasive in the polishing of jewelry. 
Kindly let me know if this deposit is 
in Arizona, for if it is, it is the first 
of its kind recorded in the state. 

G. N. B., Tucson, Ariz—I should like 
information on a subject which is 
probably quite simple to anyone 
versed in the laws of physics, but they 
present serious obstacles to me, never- 
theless. One of these relates to the 
necessary amount of force required to 
elevate water from a canyon where 
alone it can be obtained, to the apex 
of the ridge, where it is desirable to 
use it in mine development. The 
elevation is about 1800 feet, and I 
want to know what horse power would 
be required to force water through 
a one-inch pipe to that elevation. Also, 
will the angle or steepness of the 
hill make any difference in the power 
required, that is, will it require more 
or less power to force water to the 
apex of the ridge a mile or a mile 
and a half from the well, rather than 
take it straight up the hill from the 
well. Another point on which I de- 
sire information is, would it be prac- 
tical to erect several windmills on 
exposed places on the mountains, con- 
nect them with a common generator 
and storage battery,and thus develop 
electric energy sufficient to force 
water to the elevation named, and also 
to operate drills, hoists, ete. What 
proportion of power, generated by a 
windmill, or any other primary source 
of energy, is transmitted to a storage 
battery and motor for use? 

Answer—The horse power could not 
be determined without more data. The 
only difference between pumping 
water straight up or along an incline, 
would be in the resistance of flow to 
the extra mile of pipe, which would 
be considerable in a one-inch pipe. 
You do not state how much water you 
wish to pump, and that is the most 
important part. If you wished enough 
to just flow out of the pipe, it would 
require much less power than if you 
wished it to come out under pressure. 
Then it would be necessary to know 
how many elbows, valves, etc. that it 
passed. I doubt very much if you 
would find any economy in pumping 
water to an eighteen hundred foot 
elevation through a pipe as small as 
one inch, for the loss of head of a 
pipe so small adds up very quickly. 
If any quantity of water was requir- 
ed, a larger sized pipe would be very 
much more economical. I doubt very 
much the practicability of erecting 
wind mills for power, as they are a 
very uncertain source. The wind- 
mill is very inefficient as a source 
of power, and has never, to my know- 
ledge, been used to generate power in 
any quantiy. 

If you will give me further data re- 
garding your water raising proposi- 
tion, also advice as to the kind of 
power you intend to use, I will give 


you the information desired. 

J. W. A., Wickenburg, Ariz. — En- 
closed please find sample taken from 
a capping several miles in area, and I 
would like to know if you would give 
me any intormation which you may 
be able regarding this sample as dis- 
seminated deposits of copper. 

Answer— The samples are very 
much altered lime porphyry. The 
original rock was evidently porphyry, 
but it has been altered and replaced 
to some extent by lime. This is the 
kind of rock in which the dissemin- 
ated deposits of copper are often 
found, but: of course it is no sure 
thing. 

J. S. A., Stanley, Ariz—The Bureau 
of Mines is prohibited by law from 
doing free assaying, as that would be 
in competition with one of the princi- 
pal businesses of the state. Our rates 
for assaying are the same as the com- 
mercial assayers, and we only do it 
for the convenience of those who are 
not near assay offices. We make 
qualitative determinations of rocks, 
free of charge, but we are regulated 
by the legislature regarding assaying. 


ALUNITE 


Considerable interest has been 
shown recently in the discoveries of 
Alunite, which have been made in the 
southern part of Arizona. Some of 
these have been described in the 
United States Geological Survey Bul- 
letin No. 511. Alunite is a mineral 
with a theoretical composition of 11.4% 
potash and 37% aluminum. [he sip 
rare occurrence when the mineral is 
found pure in nature, but its deposits 
are of considerable importance, being 
the source of both potash and alum- 
inum. 

F. C. Schrader of the United States 
Geological Survey, has made investi- 
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gations in the Nogales region, and 
has revealed a considerable deposit of 
Alunite, This deposit was revealed 
when Mr. Schrader was making an in- 
vestigation of the copper deposit of 
the Evening Star Copper Co. A 
sample was taken and analyzed, show- 
ing large percentages of alumina and 
potash. 

While this deposit is of no great 
importance as it stands, it will serve 
to show that other Alunite deposits 
may be found in this formation, which 


occupies an area of many square 
miles. Mr. Schrader states that the 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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GROWTH OF TUGSON 


Potent Factors in Its Recent Up-building 


By G. W. Pittock 


y Pa affords me pleasure to give 
a few minutes of my time in 
d the preparation of material 
touching conditions of recent 
date, all having relation to 
the title given this contribution to 
your deserving publication. 

In February, 1904, Col. Epes Rau- 
dolph, who had been, for over six 
years prior to 1900, superintendent of 
the Tucson division of the Southern 
Pacific, later prominently identified 
with the Pacific Ele tric Lines, estab- 
lished a small office on Stone Avenue 
about a block south of the Arizona 
National Bank. His secretary was 
Charles E. Walker, now cashier of the 
Consolidated National Bank. During 
the years following this incident the 
traffic in railroad business, of what 
became known as the Randolph Lines 
in Arizona and West Coast Lines of 
the Southern Pacific Railway in Mex- 
ico had gradually grown (only two 
persons at beginning) to such magni- 
tude that larger quarters became nec- 
essary, until, at present, four loca- 
tions are under lease for the transac- 
tion of the varied character of busi- 
ness at Tucson headquarters. 

The leases mentioned involve an an- 
nual expenditure of about $4,000. 
Equipping the four departments, be- 
sides accessories in two storerooms, 
required a large outlay of money. The 
pay roll, to fully 200 employes here, 
including heads of departments, ranges 
from $20,000 to $25.000 monthly. 

As represented above we have the 
first factor, not forgetting the earlier 
one in the Southern Pacific, through 
the headquarters of which $60,000 is 
disbursed monthly at the offices, in 
freight department and at shops, to 
all classes of employes. 


Factor number two may properly 
be termed the Tucson Farms Com- 
pany, which corporation 1s composed 
of Middle West people, the manage- 
ment of affairs in this section being 
under the direction of P. F. Mangen- 
heimer, a young man who possesses 
marked ability. Since the middle of 
the year 1911 the company has ac- 
quired, through purchase, _ several 
large tracts of improved land some 
only partially, north of the city as 
well as south—all west of the So. 
Pacific line. Among these tracts 
were those of the Flowing Wells 
Dairy company, El Rio Company, and 


El Paso and Southwestern Depot in 


what was known as ex-Sheriff J. K. 
Brown’s Sahuarita ranch. 

The whole acreage—none bought 
on scrip—coming into control of the 
Tucson Farms Co. will. aggregate 
about 35000 acres, of which about one- 
half has been cleared, a large propor- 
tion of which has been seeded and 
brought returns in hay and_ grain. 
Incidentally, in clearing, the small 
timber was disposed of in the city, 
thus adding largely to the income of 
the company. Milo maize has proven 
a profitable product, many acres be- 
ing devoted to its culture. Cotton 
will be tried, experimentally, to the 
extent of 10 acres. 

During the years, 19115 712, *13; 
thirty wells were drilled by F. O. 
Mackey for the company but at no 
great depth. Recently deeper drill- 
ing was begun in order to seek great- 
er flow for irrigation. The opera- 


Cincinnati hotel man, owns a quarter 
section near the Indian school, which, 
in the main, is under lease to Chinese 
gardeners, while the Indian Training 
school management cultivated a large 
portion of 160 acres. On St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage land nearby, several acres 
are under cultivation. 

The above are a few of the most 
prominent producers, aside from the 
Papago Indians at San Xavier and 
the Mormon colony, north of Tucson. 

What is lacking in connection with 
farming, dairying and poultry raising 
is a general market—an _ institution 
more properly under direction of the 
municipal authorities, for the benefit 
of producers and consumers, solely. 

Tucson to Nogales, via Santa Cruz 
valley, the short cut route, once a 
possibility, in the eighties, became a 
fact in June, 1910. The run via 
Benson and Patagonia has meant six 
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ing Company paid dividends to stock- 


holders on sales of left-over land held 
by it. The E. P. & S. W. extensiou 
from Fairbank was completed to this 
point early last November, the above 
transactions being dated for 1912-13. 

The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of Denver last 
fall acquired the holdings in the state 
of the Arizona Company, largely con- 
trolled in this city. In Tucson and 
vicinity there are 1600 subscribers 
and in the district, which is managed 
by P.-C. Gettins, Tucson, is employed 


a force of 65 men and women, thirty 5 


of this number in this city. The dis- 
trict comprises Bisbee, ‘Tombstone, 
Nogales, Douglas, Benson, Tucson. It 
is stated that $1,000,000 was paid for 
the Arizona lines, Epes Randolph and 
C. -W. Hinchcliffe being the largest 
beneficiaries. Others in Tucson held 
stock in the old corporation. 


Irrigation 
in Santa 
Cruz 


Valley 


tions of the Tucson Farms Company 
here have been the means of expend- 
ing fully one million dollars—in pur- 
chases, clearing tracts, developing 
water by drilling and conducting the 
flow by waterways, etc. Fifty houses 
have been built for coming settlers, 
who are not expected here until the 
company has fully demonstrated pos- 
sibilities—probably this year, in the 
main. 

Other factors in the opening up of 
lands contiguous to Tucson are L. H. 
Manning, who sold the Flowing Wells 
Dairy tract to the Farms Co., and later 
with others, acquired the Tonkin 
ranch of 160 acres, since fully devel- 
oped. More recently Mr. Manning and 
associates took over the Canoa ranch 
of about 18000 acres and has since de- 
veloped a large flow of water, report- 
ed at 1800 gallons an hour at one 
well and at less than 150 feet depth. 
Of the Canoa tract about one-fifth is 
in cultivaton. J. B. Ryland, a former 


travel over rail route of 136 
while the new line is but 67 
miles, being a run of less than three 
hours. A marked reduction in freight 
tariff and passenger rates is the re- 
sult, with added closer relation to the 
line city and points on the West Coast 
of Mexico. 


About $250,000 has been expended 
by the El Paso & Southwestern Rail- 
Way company in connection with the 
acquirement of right-of-way in city, 
the construction of machine shops, 
passenger depot, freight station, beau- 
tification of grounds and laying of 
tracks, all within the corporate limits. 
In connection with the right-of-way 
secured by the Tucson Holdings Co., 
that corporation, it is well to state, 
was reimbursed to the extent of $60,- 
000, a donation from the railway com- 
pany as the nucleus of a Y. M. C. A. 
building fund in Tucson. The site 
has been chosen and building plans 
are nearly ready; otherwise, the Hold- 


hours 
miles, 


Tucson 


The Electric Light and Power Co., 
F. E. Russell local manager, has ex- 
pended large sums of money Here in 
recent years in extending lines and 
adding equipment. 

Prior to the first fair of the South- 
ern Arizona Fair association in 1911, 
the Arizona Health League, headed by 
Mrs. G. W. Pittock, Mrs. Otto Crouse 
and others, gave a most successful 
fair at Elysian Grove, netting over 
$2000. Col. J. B. Ryland claims to be 
the father of the S. A. F. A. and 
President Sam Y. Barkley says let it 
go at that. Mr. Barkley has been an 
active man in promoting fairs. This 
year the association acquired 85 acres 
about three miles south of Tucson and 


expects to have the nest fair ever, — 


late in October. 

The above comprise the main fact- 
ors of Tucson’s growth covered in a 
condensed form, though it is well to 
close with a few remarks, applicable 
in this connection to 


Educational Matters 

During recent years, since Presi- 
dent A. H. Wilde took charge, there 
have been material improvements on 
the University of Arizona reservation 
and more to be added within the pres- 
ent year. The last term, ending in 
May, was the best in the history of 
the University, the attendance exceed- 


ing the number enrolled during pre-— 


ceding terms. The attendance at 
the opening this month, Sept. 16, is 
expected to be fully as large. {fn 
the Tucson district senoois the aver- 
age enrollment was 2600, census tor 
1913 being 3800 in the June canvass. 
Superintendent S. C. Newsom expects 
to report a marked increase at the 


opening of the term, September 22. — 


Monday, September 8, St. Joseph’s 
Academy opened with over 15 board- 
ers and a larger local enrollment than 
during the spring term. The acad- 
emy received a gold medal from an 
eastern institution for the most cred- 
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itable showing of Catholic schools in 
Arizona—in penmanship. 


Much else could be added bearing 
on the subject of what has helped 
Tucson grow in recent years. Devo- 
tion to the best interests of the home 
city and co-operation with other com- 
munities in development will be mutu- 
ally beneficial. To those who are 
successful all should give the highest 
meed of praise, rather than express 
reverse opinions. 


Bureau of Mines 


(Continued from Page 15) 
porphyry belt, in which the Alunite 
is found, “would commend itself for 
prospecting, in case a practical pro- 
cess is deveolped for the reduction of 
Alunite to soluble potash salts, and in 
light of the fact that the study of 
the Alunite deposits near Marysvale, 
Utah, and in other parts of the west- 
ern states, by the United States Geo- 
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THEN WRITE AT ONCE TO 
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of ARIZONA 


About its Strong Courses in 
Engineering, Agriculture, Home 
Economics and the General 
Course. 


Associate with Arizona Boys 
and Girls, in Small Classes. 


EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 
Arizona Climate--Address Pres. 
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logical Survey, indicates that the 
mineral Alunite may become, at some 
future time, an important source of 
aluminum. 

Recent correspondence with parties 
in New York by the University of 
Arizona Bureau of Mines, indicates 
that the demand for Alunite is large, 
and one firm stands ready to handle 
it in almost unlimited tonnage. There 
are undoubtedly deposits of Alunite 
in various parts of Arizona, and cor- 
respondence is solicited with those 
knowing of such deposits. 

Alunite, also known as Alum stone, 
comes as a rule in Rhombohedrone 
crystals, resembling cubes. It also 
occurs massive, having either a fib- 
rous or granular structure, and is some- 
times even earthy. It is brittle and 
can be easily scratched with a knife, 
and has a vitreous lustre. It is gen- 
erally white, but sometimes runs to a 


grayish or reddish tinge, depending 
upon its purity. It is either trans- 
parent or _ translucent. Alunite is 


infusible before 
and when 


a blow pipe flame, 
heated in a glass tube, 
yields water. It is soluble in sul- 
phuric acid. The customary form 
of Alunite is as seams in trachytic 
and porphyrytic rock. 

Those interested in learning more 
about Alunite and prospecting 
methods will be very much interested 
in Bulletin No. 511, which is entitled, 
“Alunite in Arizona and Nevada.” 


FLOAT 


The new mill of the Commonwealth 
mine, owned by the Montana Tonopah 
Mining Co. will be ready early in Sep- 
tember. Much larger ore beds have 
been opened.up than were anticipated, 
and fully 100% more ore is in sight 
now, than when the mine was pur- 
chased. 

The owners of the Gibson mine in 
Gila county are negotiating with the 
Minerals Separation Co. for installa- 
tion of a small flotation plant on the 
property, their chalcopyrite being par- 
ticularly adapted to that process. 

The Coronado adit of the Arizona 
Copper Co., which has been a little 
more than a year in construction, has 
been completed. This adit is 6310 
feet long, and will be used to trans- 


ALL OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Summer Home of many Arizona People. 
Rooms $4.00 week and up. 
European Plan. Elegantly Furnished. 
Public and private baths. Large clothes closets 
Electric Lights and Gas, Electric Bells. 
Stationary Wash Stands with hot and cold 


Water in every room. 


Convenient to shop- 


ping and Theatre District. 


L. F. CURTIS, Prop. 


421-423 W. Fourth Street 


tree KODGERS HOSPITAL 


AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
For Medical, Obstetrical and Surgical Cases. 


A limited number of pupil 
nurses desired for training. 


port ores from the Coronado mine to 
the No. 6 concentrator. 

An option has been given on the 
Mammoth mine near Winkleman to 
the Young brothers of Courtland. The 
Pearce and Gleason, in rhyolite. The 
Mammoth mine has porduced millions 
in the past, and it is hoped that its 
old record will be repeated. 

Turquoise has been found in places 
in the Dragoon mountains between 
stones found here have been of excel- 
lent quality, and it is expected that a 
considerable production can be made. 

Gold has been discovered in the 
streets of Kingman; a piece of rock 
was first found on Oak street, and 
further prospecting led to the dis- 
covery of a small vein crossing the 
street. The sample taken assayed 
$97 per ton. 

Benson is assuming’ considerable 
proportions as an ore shipping point, 
as a considerable amount of ore is be- 
ing shipped from there on the north 
side of the Santa Fe railroad. 

Among the shipments are the Royal 
Blue, the Rosario and the Blue Lead. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. has auto 
trucks carrying ore from the San 
Xavier mine to the Nogales branch 
of the S. P. R. R. This mine is also 
producing some silver lead ore, which 
is being shipped to El Paso. 

H. R. Collins has recently assumed 
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charge of the Arizona Venture Cor- 
poration at Kingman. The property 
owned by this company was formerly 
known as the Great Republic, and pro- 
duces considerable silver ore. Recent 
development, however, has disclosed 
copper. 

The A. & A. Copper Co., which is 
developing near the United Verde in 
Jerome, is planning on connecting its 
main shaft with the Verde Tunnel & 
Smelter Railroad, in order to ship its 
ores to Clarkdale when the new 
smelter is completed. 


0 


Arizona Year Book for 1912-13-14, G 
W. Pittock, compiler and publisher, 
Tucson, Ariz. Twenty cents postpaid. 
Send for copy. 
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LAND SCRIP For the acquiring of title to sur- 
veyed public lanbs. Convenient 
for stockmen, farmers, investors and parties who 
find it difficult to comply w th their homestead or 
desert land entries, only $3 per acre. 
Call cr write 
PHILIP CONTZEN, Civil Engineer and Surveyor 
one corner Scott and McCormick Sts. 
TUCSO 33 ARIZONA 
AOE oi erie KEKKKKHKS 
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St, Joseph's Academy 


Tucson, Arizona 
A Select Boarding and Day School 
Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Joseph 
Catalague on Request 
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city your home. 


TUCSON 


TUCSON 


ARIZONA 
INVESTOR 


The city is growing rapidly and is in great need of more 
Hotels, Apartment Houses, Office Buildings and Business 
Real Estate, Farms, Mines and general lines of 
business are also attractive for investors. 


HEALTH—SEEKERS! 


Tucson has the finest all year round climate in the world, 
and is the best winter and health resort inthe west. 


392 days of sunshine and delightful weather in 


HOME—SEEKERS! 


Plenty of Government Land awaits the occupation of the 
farmer; every month in the yearis a growing season. 
School Systems and University for education of the chil- 
An ideal home community, with the most favorable 
climate conditions to be found in the world. 


Gome?To Tucson 


Make a thorough investigation of conditions, and you will make this 
For booklets and other information, 


JOHN F. MYERS, Secretary, 


Tucson Chamber of Commerce 
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Offers the greatest 


inducements of any 
City in the West 
(othe 


There 


Fine 
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LIL who travel for either 
business or pleasure ex- 


pect sometime in the course of their careers to visit Arizona. 
The Grand Canyon, Tucson the oldest city in the United States, 
Prescott the mile-high city among the pines, Castle Hot 
Springs the most attractive rest resort in the conntry, Bisbee 
and Douglas in the wonderful copper mining and smelting 
district, Globe the eastern gateway to the famous Roosevelt 


Dam and scenic road, and Phoenix, Tempe and Chandler in 


the heart of the Salt River Valley, where Edenic verdure and 


Hotel Gadsden Maen perpetual summer prevail, are on every travelers’ map. This 


page will tell him of the pilgrim’s mecca wherever he may 


journey th Arizona. 


District 


1 mr 


Copper Queen Hotel 


European - High Class Cafe 
H. H. POPPEN, Mer. 


BISBEE - ARIZONA 


Hotel St. Michael 
Prescott, Arizona 


ED. SHUMATE T. C. NOLAN 
Prop. Mer. 


Visit Prescott 
The 


Hotel Glenwood | Phoenix, Arizona Mile High City 


New and Modern - 250 Rooms - Absolutely Fireproof 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA EUROPEAN PLAN 
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Gommercial Hotel 


Gorner Genter and Jefferson Streets 


Phoenix - - Arizona 
GEO. H. N. LUHRS, Proprietor 


Conducted on the European Plon. 
Special Attention to Commercial Men. 
Bus To and From All Trains. 
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CASTLE HOT SPRINGS *#Winter" Reso 
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Everything In The DRUG and KODAK Line At 
igi) Syamiv G SrLORE 


® 


Phone 550 
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RUMLEY COMPANY 
GIVES BIG PRIZE 


The largest prize ever given for a 
single crop exhibit at any fair or ex- 
position in the southwest has been 
donated to the International Dry- 
Farming Congress, by the M. Rumley 
Company of LaPorte, Indiana. That 
compaby has offered a $1250 thresh- 
ing machine, complete with all at- 
tachments, for the best bushel of 
hard wheat shown at the Eighth Con- 
gress and Exposition, in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, October 22nd to November Ist, 
1913. 

Last year at the Seventh Congress 
in Lethbridge, Alberta, the same com- 
pany gave the largest prize ever of- 
fered in North America for a single 
bushel of wheat. This prize was 
$2500 gas tractor. It was won by a 
hitherto unknown farmer of Raymond, 
Alberta. 

The competition for the Rumley 
prize at Tulsa will be open to the 
world, and entries have already been 
received by the International Congress 
from farmers, in eighteen western 
states, four provinces of Canada and 
five foreign nations. 

The M. Rumley Company has written 
to the congress as follows, concerning 
its magnificent prize offer: 

“We are pleased to offer as a prem- 
ium for the coming Dry-Farming Con- 
gress in Tulsa next October, a Rum- 
ley Ideal Separator of any size up to 
and including our 36-60 size. The 
entire outfit, if the largest size is 
chosen by the winner, would cost the 
consumer $1250 f.0. b. Wichita, Kans., 
our nearest distributing point to Tulsa, 
and of course the cash value will de- 
pend entirely upon the final destina- 
tion. We will not only give this 
separator, but will deliver it, freight, 
and duty prepaid, from our branch 
house nearest the spot where the 
prize winning grain is grown, and will 
supply it complete with brake, feeder, 
windstacker and weigher.” 

The Exposition at Tulsa next Oc- 
tober is expected to be the greatest 
exclusive show of crop products ever 
held in North America. One hundred 
thousand square feet of floor space 
will be occupied by samples of good 
crops. HKighty acres of land will be 
torn up daily in machinery demon- 
stration wherein dozens of the prom- 
inent farm machinery manufacturers 
of the United States and Canada will 
not only exhibit their products, but 
will show them in actual use for the 
benefit of the tens of thousands of 
farmers who will attend. 

In addition to the big premium from 
the M. Rumley Company this year, 
many makes, sizes and kinds of other 
farm implements, a large number of 
trophy cups, gold and silver medals 
and several thousand dollars in gold 
coin are to be offered in the sween- 
stakes events. 

The International Congress and 
Exposition is generally considered 
among machinery manufacturers to 
be the most vital agency at work in 
the United States today for the im- 
provement of farming methods and 
the education of the farmer toward 
the use of modern power. 


ARIZONA 


Formerly BOEHMER'S 


Phoenix, Arizona 


An Undeveloped 
Eldorado 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Reed and Grand Gulch mines. It 
leads also in the production of zine 
and ranks as a producer of lead, sil- 


ver, copper, tungsten, molybdenum 
and turquoise, besides a number of 
others. More mining deals are said 


to have been consummated in King- 
man, the county seat of Mohave coun- 
ty, in the last few years, than in any 
other town of the southwest, the trans- 
actions ranging in individual cases 
from a few thousand dollars to as high 
as two million dollars. Petroleum 
indications are said to be in evidence 
in the southern part of the county. So 
promising are they, that the Federai 
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nino, Navajo and Apache is one of the 
richest portions of the state in natural 
resources. 


It contains a vast acreage of graz- 
ing, farming and timber lands in addi- 
tion to important copper, gold, silver 
and coal deposits of unusual richness 
and extent. The last named is re- 
ported to cover millions of acres and 
to be an extension of the Colorado and 
New Mexico fields. While this great 
reservation is not open to white occu- 
pation the opinion is rapidly gaining 
ground that those of its resources that 
the Indians are not capable of turning 
to account should be thrown open to 
the whites under some system that 
will not work a hardship or an injus- 


tice on the Indians nor _ dispossess 


them of that which is theirs by right 
of heritage. 


That an important part 


Hopi Indian Village, Northern Arizona 


Government has withdrawn the lands 
from entry. That part of Mohave 
county north of the Grand Canyon is 
said to be richly mineralized, but on 
account of the lack of transportation 
facilities it has remained for the most 
part undeveloped. 

The great Navajo Indian reservation 
comprising more than 13,000 square 
miles in northeastern Arizona, includ- 
ing portions of the counties of Coco- 


thing right now—ax article with which } 
many Agents and Dealers are making Visige 
$50.00 to $75.00a week, net protit,and with 1 \ 
which many concerns, giving them as pre- 
miums, have tncreased sales considerably— Yea 
get_acquainted with the “MORGAN W 
DANDY” safety razor! A razor guaran- © 
teed equal in merits, quality and appear- | \ 
ance to any selling at $5.00. Z» fact, zt’s a 


FIVE DOLLA R razor tn. every thing but 
an expensive box; triple silver plated and \ 


IF YOU want something thatis the \\ 25 


contains all the features that make the 
shaving qualities. We guarantee it to shave 
as good, or bet/er, than any other razor 
IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE OR MAKE! 

The angle of the frame and guard are so sci- 
entifically adjusted as to enable anyone to get 
the best results and insure absolute safety, 
even fa man has never shaved himself betore. 
The steel of the blade is the best—specially 
ground and tempered. Every blade ts hair tested. 

YOU WANT THIS— 

regardless of whether you are an Agent, Mail 
Dealer, Premium User or a Local Dealer, or what 
your occupation or profession may be, tf you area 
man with the ‘‘Get There” spirit, because you can 
make big money with this razor and we want you to 
write for wholesale prices, coptes of show cards, ctr- 
culars and other matter furnished with wmprint. 

Enclose 25 cents for sample razor, which 
amount may be deducted from first order or, 7f 
you don’t think our **‘MORGAN DANDY” shaves 
as good, or better, than any other razor, we will 
send your quarter back. 


|. Morgan Co., 312 W. Madison st., Chicago 


’ 


of a great state shall lie idle ind un- 
used for purely sentimental reasons 
that may be held for the redskins is a 
policy that most assuredly will not 
long prevail. The reservation lands 
should be allotted and the remaining 
unused portions thrown open to set- 
tlement. 


Nowhere perhaps in the whole 
United States are there greater pos- 
sibilities for the development of hydro- 
electric power than in northern Ari- 
zona. In almost every stream and 
canyon there are many places where 
the flowing waters in their fall toward 
the sea can be harnessed and trans- 
formed into electricity which, when 
properly utilized, can be made to do 
every kind of labor from the routine 
duties of the household to the moving 
of trains and the operating of factories, 
mines and mills. The latent power 
of the Colorado which cuts its way 
through northern Arizona and forms 
most of the western boundary line of 
the state is said to be sufficient to 
move the machinery of the world. 
More easily utilized probably is that 
of its smaller confluents, the San 
Juan, Rio Puerco, Virgin, Bill Williams 
Fork, Big Sandy and Little Colorado 
rivers and of Kanab and Cataract 
creeks all of which abound in numer- 
ous sites where hydro-electric power 
can be developed. The last named, 
Cataract creek, contains four import- 
ant falls which collectively are said 
to be capable of producing from ten 
to twelve thousand horse power. 

It is only when looking forward to 
the fruitful years when the rivers 
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shall have been harnessed and their 
power transported by means of wires 
to the mineralized hills which under 
the magic touch shall be made to give 
up their treasure; when the forests 
shall have been harvested; when the 
valleys and plains susceptible of irri- 
gation through pumping or the im- 
pounding of flood waters along the 
streams shall have been successfully 
reclaimed, or scientifically dry farmed; 
when the grazing areas shall be made 
to produce to the highest point of their 
efficiency beef, mutton and wool with 
all the attendant train of other in- 
dustries correlated and wielded into a 
congruous whole, that one can gain an 
adequate conception of the Arizona 
that is to be. 


The O'Malley Lumber Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


GET OUR PRICES 


Office, Cor. 4th Ave. and Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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INERAL SOAP 
INED IN ARIZ. 
ADE In Phoenix 


Contains No Animal Fat 


The only ingredients are a 
sweet scented nut oil used in 
connection with the product 
of a mine on Tip Top Moun- 
ain, hence the name 


TIP TOP SOAP 


It lathers perfectly, softens 
hard water, removes dirt, 
grease and paint, is an ideal 
toilet soap, invigorating to the 


skin and 


Cures Eczema, Sunburn, Dis- 
eased Scalp. Prickly Heat and 
all Skin Diseases 


Box of 3 regular size Bars 50c Postpaid 
FREE SAMPLE 


will be sent to all filling out and mailing 
this Coupon 


TIP TOP SOAP COMPANY 


P. O. Box 208, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send free sample of your Soap to 
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PUMPING PLANT DE LUXE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
self. This is a story of improvement 
costs and ultimate value. 

A very proper charge against the 
project is 8 per cent on plant invest- 
ment which would be $442.80 per year 
and ten per cent for depreciation of 
plant which would be $553.50 or a 
total of $996.30 or $2.26 per acre. To 
be conservative this charge should 
be reckoned at $2.50 per acre. 

Taking these conservative figures 
the data is available for the following: 

Acre Recapitulation. 


8 tons of hay at $10 per ton.............. $80 
Cutting and baling at $2.50 $25.00 
Pumping and irrigating...... 4.60 
Interest on pump invest- 
ment and 10% for depre- 
ciation? ot, plant... 2.50 
"RAN OS pce eres eae are eeeeeeeeeee 3.00 
Interest 8% on land value 
$1.00 gee eee eee 8.00 
Vi Vil TD ie ee ee 36.90 
Total fase ee $80.00 $80 


It will thus be seen that if Mr. Ful- 
ler’s ranch were all in alfalfa and 
farmed after the manner of the aver- 
age farmer as to methods and results, 
after he has secured eight per cent 
interest on his investment he would 
be licensed to expect a speculative ad- 
ditional net profit of $36.90 per acre 
annually, or a total of $16,236. 

It should be remembered of course 
that the first year the land is farmed 
there would be the additional cost of 
clearing, plowing and planting. 

This is certainly a tine showing on 
paper and as far as it has been carried 
out it is making good for these figures 
are secured from his actual opera- 
tions. 

It is quite true that the proportion- 
ate cost of a large project is smaller 
per acre than a small project, but 
other articles in this magazine have 
described the operations of smaller 
undertakings which with intensive 
farming show equally as good results 
in proportion to the investment. This 
article is designed rather, as an 
answer to the oft repeated statement 
that one cannot pump water and raise 
alfalfa successfully on hundred dollar 
land. 
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WARE SUPPLY CO. 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
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ARIZONA HAR 


STANDARD SCALE and SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago. Low Charging Concrete Mixers, Etc. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria, Ill. 
Square Deal Fence, Field and Poultry. 


Metal Shingles, Etc. 


FAIRBANKS MORSE CoO., : i - 3 
Engines, Scales, Trucks, Etc. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Well Casing, Starters, Etc. 


Boost Arizona. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix Real 
Estate Board 


The Phoenix Real Estate Board is 
a newly formed organization, embrac- 
ing in its membership most of the 


leading and reputable real estate 
firms in the city. Its purposes are 
numerous, but chiefly protective of all 
interests concerned in the realty busi- 
ness. It takes common listings and 
holds each member responsible for 
fair dealing with his patrons, as well 
as his competitors and the exaction 
of only such commissions as conform 
to the board rules. Irregular dealing 
with a patron or with another mem- 
ber of the board, subjects a member 
to expulsion or such punishment as 
the rules direct. The membership of 
the board is herewith published, that 
the non-resident may know what 
agencies are vouched for by it. 


Arizona Securities and Investment 

Oo: Ine: 

Arizona Auction 
Company. 

Greene & Griffin Real Estate and 
Investment Company. 

Valley Realty Company. 

R. F. Garnett. 

AB th (Qhabuabiy 

J. B. Heyne. 

W. M. Fickas. 

Dwight B. Heard. 

Healy & Conrad. 

T. M. Burroughs. 

United States Land, Title & Legacy 
Company. 

Crescent Realty Company. 

Messner & Barnhard. 

W. K. James. 

Phoenix Trust Company. 

Ruggles, Mabry & Ruggles. 

Bright’s Realty Company. 

Ja CGH. Boon: 

Af, Men elie ahay 

Moore & Hayes. 

E. E. Pascoe. 

Hill & Claflin. 

Galpin & Hart. 

McCabe, Holland & Werner. 

The Realty Securities Company. 

Thompson-McCandliss Company. 

N. A. Morford. 

George U. Young. 

Southwestern Building & Invest- 
ment Company. 

Fields & Hammels. 

E. J. Bennitt & Co. 

Walker Realty Company. 


& Development 


tt see na 
If you want to know anything about 
Arizona, write the Arizona Magazine. 
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OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN COCHISE COUNTY. 


THE BANK OF BISBEE 


BISBEE, ARIZONA 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $225,000.00 
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PPE E TT ENE eR PO Mere lire ene 


THE ONE 
BEST BUY 


P. O. BOX 1330 
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There are a million good opportunities in 
Arizona but here is the best 


SMALL FARM CHANCE 


NOW OFFERED IN THE WHOLE STATE 
It will take 


$3456 in Cash 


to handle it. Remainder deferred payments 


25 ACRES IMPROVED 


WORTH $400.00 PER ACRE OFFERED AT 


$275 Per Acre 


within 4 miles of Phoenix, one-half mile from postoffice and 
adjoining one of the Best Schools in the county. Small 
house, well, pump, engine, tank, A-l water. 14 tons of Al- 
falfa per acre has been grown on this land in one year. Let 
me show you how the owner has made this year, Interest on 
$20,000. Write to 


PHOENIX 
ARIZONA 


Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Agents 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEWPORT ROLLING MILL CO., 
Newport Ky. (Globe Brand) 
Black and galvanized sheets, painted and 
galvanized roofing and siding. 


KELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Stationary and portable Santo 
Vacuum cleaners 


MILWAUKEE ARTISTIC METAL CEILING CO. 


Metal Ceiling 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Warehouses & Main Office, Cor. 3rd Ave. and Jackson St. 


Let us hear from you 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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VIPAT CITA Zane Ns bois eee ee ee] 


E 


Thh Ee eNs Baws) SeTP ACT 


Price 10 Cents 


OCTOBER, 1913 
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GUARANTEED LAND TITLES 
TRUSTS 


ESCROWS 


“It’s the Safe Way’’ 


[Phoenix Title & Trust Company | 
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TOTAL RESOURCES 


more than 


$3,000,000.00 


Yes, we have a Thoroughly Modernized 
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Department organized to handle 
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your business by mail 
H. P, DE MUND, Pres. Cc. E. DE MUND, V. Pres. 


R. M. TUCKEY, Secy. 


MONEY to LOAN 


City Property and Ranches of all sizes for sale. 

155 acres, 5 miles from Glendale; 40 acres in al- 
falfa, balance grain land; fenced and cross fenced. 
New house, 4 rooms, good well; a good buy at 
$110.00 per acre. Very easy terms. 


Valley Realty G Trust Co. 


16 East Adams Street PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


also 


an Information Department which is 
ACL YOURS SERVE GE 


THE VALLEY BANK 
OF PHOENIX 


ARIZONA’S LARGEST BANK 
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“The Walley of 45 Industries” 


@ Here is a year ’round country, where on scientific- 
ally managed ranches one good crop follows another 
season after season. A valley where the soil is rich 
and deep, the water supply ample and guaranteed, the 
markets never supplied, the social and educational 
advantages of a very superior character. 


q If you would like an illustrated sectional map of the 
Salt River Valley, also a map of the ‘‘B-H’’ Ranch 
which we are subdividing and selling in small tracts, 
just write to us to-day. 


q To the man of moderate means we will make ex- 
ceptionally favorable terms. 


Gathering Dates Near Phoenix 


BARTLETT--HEARD LAND & CATTLE CO. 
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DWIGHT B. HEARD, General Manager. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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With = this number 
Magazine begins its second year 
under the present ownership. As is 

always to be ex- 
THE FIRST pected in human af- 
YEAR’S WORK fairs we have fallen 

short of what we 
hoped to accomplish, but in many 
ways the results have been very sat- 
isfactory. We but echo the sentiment 
of every letter we have received from 
our readers and many personal words 
of commendation when we say that 
we have improved the quality and 
quantity of our text matter and added 
to its variety, maintaining the high 
standard of its art features. During 
the past year forty-two writers, aside 
from staff members, have contributed 
to our columns, most of them Arizona 
writers and all dealing with Arizona 
subjects. We have endeavored to 
make every Arizona reader feel that 
it was his OWN magazine, holding up 
his interests and apprising the world 
of the wonders of HIS favored land. 
At the same time we have sought to 
accept for publication, only such mat- 
ter as we thought would appeal also, 
to one class or another of our readers 
in other states that they might know 
something of the greatness and im- 
portance of Arizona, even though they 


the Arizona 


may not be able to cast their lot 
among us. 
During the year our. subscription 


list has doubled and the magazine is 
now going to every state in the union, 
a great many to Canada and to seven 
other foreign countries. We have 
the largest subscription list in the 
state save two daily papers and the 
magazine goes to 140 out of 237 post- 
offices in the state, a record no other 
state publication can equal. It is 
therefore legitimately and emphati- 
cally an all-state publication. 

We have been liberally patronized 
by a goodly number of advertisers to 
whom we wish to make appreciative 
acknowledgment. During the coming 
year we hope to receive like support 
from many others who we believe are 
profiting equally through the work we 
are doing and who will appreciate our 
efforts when they realize the import- 
ance of the results we are obtaining. 
Our books are open, not only in mat- 
ters pertaining to our circulation, but 
in multifarious proofs of the interest 
we are creating in Arizona elsewhere 
and settlers who are coming to Ari- 
zona through the perusal of our col- 
umns. And of all our readers they 
are the most appreciative class. They 


come and tell us so. 
* * 7” 


Patronize home industry, this is not 
simply an appeal to patriotism, it is 
business. It not only builds up home 
institutions, makes new markets for 
home products and brings new people 
into the country but its effect in the 
price of everything in similar lines 
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imported is a great deal more salu- fect it will have in the general bright- 


tary than interstate commerce laws, 
local regulations, the boycott, or the 
walkout, 
* * bal 
The need of canneries in various 
places in Arizona to take care of sur- 
plus products where the local market 
is too limited, or in 


CANNERIES localities where trans- 
NEEDED portation facilities are 

lacking is quite ap- 
parent. This is true of the Salt 


River Valley where there are many 
products that more than supply the 
home demand but are not grown in 
sufficient tonnage to certainty supply 
a distant market. There has been 
talk recently of such an undertaking 
in Phoenix but it does not seem to 
have crystallized into action. When 
the plant is provided there will be 
little trouble in securing the neces- 
sary tonnage from the many fruits 
and vegetables that grow here to per- 
fection. It is understood that the 
enterprising fruit growers of the 
Verde Valley, remote from railroad, 
are already building a cannery with 
every promise of success. There are 
also available, canning plants of small 
capacity that cost but little, that the 
individual fruit grower and farmer 
can utilize to good advantage in pre- 
serving his own products. 
* * * 

The white man is not the only repre- 
sentative of the human species who 
has his shoulder to the wheel of pro- 


gress. Early in Sep- 
SPIRIT OF tember the First An- 
PROGRESS nual Fair of the Mohave 


Indian tribe was held in 
Parker, Arizona. The attendance was 
large and there were over a hundred 
prize winners. The fair was arranged 
on short notice; nevertheless the dis- 
play was good, the exhibits ranging all 
the way from bead work to live stock 


and farm products. There were 
sports, races and a barbecue in the 
afternoon. The fair project was 


launched under authority of depart- 
ment orders and it is expected it will 
become an annual event. 

* * * 
The competitive idea has been util- 
ized in almost every conceivable way 
in the promotion of business though 


usually its benefi- 
FOR CIVIC cent effects have 
IMPROVEMENT been confined 


mainly to those 
devising the plan and those who exe- 
cute it. It is pleasing to note a 
wider sphere of usefulness in the 
present contest of Hill’s Seed House, 
in that it cannot but result in com- 
munity betterment. Thirteen prizes 
are offered, ranging from seed to cash 
rewards, for the thirteen best kept 
lawns in Phoenix, the period of judg- 
ment extending from November 1 to 
November 15. Disinterested judges 
will decide the issue and at this writ- 
ing over 200 householders in this city 
have entered their lawns in the com- 
petition. Entry may be made any 
time before November 1 and there 
is no expense attached, not even the 
purchase of a single seed unless it is 
felt that something more is needed 
to place the lawn in the desired con- 
dition. The firm is a great believer 
in general or indirect advertising and 
does not expect to count its profits 
through immediate return. The ef- 


ening up of residence grounds can 
scarcely be estimated. Many who 
have no thought of entering the com- 
petition will be moved to the making 
of needed improvements by the bet- 
tered appearance of neighboring 
lawns. There are few homes in Phoe- 
nix where there is not at least a lit- 
tle plot of ground, its owner should 
take pride in adorning. 
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% The office of the Arizona 
* Magazine has been moved from 
* No. 40 North First Street to 
* No. 416 Fleming Building, cor- 


+ ner of First Avenue and Wash- 
ing Street. When 
call and see us. 
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From time to time the Arizona Maga- 
zine has shown the pictures and 
briefly described the perfections of 
the rural schools 
WEBB A MODEL of the state. 
RURAL SCHOOL Nearly always 
however, special 
reference has been maue to quite pop- 
ulous rural centers, where the school 
houses are surrounded by the homes 
of farmers who have already attained 
to a condition of prosperity. Atten- 
tion is now called to a community 
comprised almost entirely of home- 
steaders who have little to work with 
save their indomitable energy and a 
desire to achieve. The Webb school 
district in Cochise county, now in its 
fourth year of school, is situated in a 
truly rural settlement where nearly 
all the school patrons are hcmestead- 
ers and with but limited funds. Never- 
theless the district claims to have the 
first Mothers’ club to be started in a 
rural district in Arizona. More than 
that, a majority of the patrons were 
in the beginning, antagonistic to the 
idea. Now a majority of those who 
opposed are anxious to serve the club, 
recognizing its value to the school. 
With the aid of another newly organ- 
ized society, the Chiricahua Camp 
Fire, a good encyclopedia has been 
added to the school library and funds 
for effective club work have been 
raised by social functions. Child study 
programs excellently arranged have 
been features of every meeting, fruit 
has been sent to sick members, a school 
physician has been employed, a 
Christmas bazaar is planned and the 
social side of life in that remote com- 
munity has been greatly bettered. 
The school house has been made the 
social center and a men’s club meets 
on Saturdays, alternating with the 
Mothers’ club. The present school 
year opened with a flag-raising and 
picnic. The school is as progressive 
in its enthusiasm as it is in other fea- 
tures. One of its ‘yells” is appended. 
Walla, Walla, Woo, 
Ski, Ippi, ya zoo; 
Yalliup, Yalliup 
Zib, boom, baa; 
Webb Public School 
Ra! Ra! Ra! 
* * * 

Send a subscription to the Airzona 
Magazine to your friend, or to a dozen 
friends, in lieu of more expensive and 
less appreciated Christmas presents. 


THE COVER PAGE 


The cover page for this issue is a 
reproduction of another fine picture 
taken by McCulloch & Howard, well 
known Phoenix artists. The view is 
a farm scene near Tempe, presenting 
the pictures of three fine colts, all 
from the same _ sire. Artistically 
speaking it is quite unusual to secure 
so perfect a pose by three dumb ani- 
mals, simultaneously, even for the 
brief moment necessary in securing 
a picture. Also the cover is quite 
appropriate for a number dealing 


largely with fairs and rural life. 
* * * 


So many commendatory comments 
have been received on the picturesque 
figure and beauty of coloring in the 
cover design of our September issue 
that the staff of “Arizona” is delighted 
with its success. The Miller-Sterling 
Co. of Phoenix which carries Miss 
Webster’s pictures, says that her 
studies of Indian life pictures appeal 
to lovers of the artisuic in nature, be- 
cause they embody so typically, the 
fascinating charm of the primitive de- 
sert and its dwellers. 

eee > 
The Arizona Magazine is kept on file 
in the library of congress but we are 
informed by the chief of division, that 
No. 3 of Vol. 2,dated De- 


BACK cember, 1911, is missing. 
NUMBER It cannot be supplied from 
WANTED this office and if any 


reader will kindly furnish 
us with a copy of that date, the favor 


will be greatly appreciated. 
- * * * 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Tenth Annual Convention of 
the Arizona Bankers Association will 
be held in Phoenix, October 31 and 
November ist. The president of the 
Association is Emil Ganz of Phoenix, 
and the Secretary is Morris Goldwater 
of Prescott. The bankers of Phoenix 
and the executive committee of the 
Association have extended a warm 
welcome and are expecting a well at- 


tended and profitable meeting. 
* * * 


On page 7 of the September issue 
of the Arizona Magazine, descriptive 
of the pumping plant on the Fuller 
ranch, it was stated that the water 
supply was 300 gallons per minute. {t 
should have read “3000” gallons. By 
bolding out a cipher the printer came 
very near making a dry ranch of Mr. 
Fuller’s property. 


* * * 
The Sixteenth annual convention of 
the Arizona Sunday school association 


was held in Phoenix October 17-19. 
Notable Sunday school workers 
from other states included Rev. 


Wm. A. Brown of Chicago, Rev. Chas. 
D. Bulla of Nashville, Rev. Chas. N. 
Queen of California, and Rev. W. C. 
Merritt, field secretary for the south- 
west. The association’s report for 
1912 showed that there were 218 Sun- 


day schools in the state. 
* * * 


If an ad in the Arizona Magazine ap- 
peals to you, answer it. You do not 
have to buy unless the goods are 
right. 

* * * 

Speaking of the orange industry, the 
local nurseries will have between 25,- 
000 and 50,000 young citrus’ trees, 
ready for planting next spring. 
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ey OR the past half dozen years 
the government has been 
| quietly experimenting with 
long fibre Egyptian cotton, 
in its adaptability to Arizona 
climate and soil and to_ irrigation. 
The result has been good., Last year 
about 700 acres were grown in the 
Salt River Valley, mostiy in the Mesa 
section and this year 3500 acres have 
been planted to this profitable crop. 

An authority on cotton 
may be cultivated in any region adapt- 
ed to the olive and near the sea, the 
principal requisites being a hot, and 
humid atmosphere,” but the results 
of acclimatization indicate that the 
humid atmosphere is not entirely nec- 
essary if irrigation be employed, as 
this species (Glossypium Barbadens2) 
is undoubtedly grown extensively in 
Egypt. Both the government experts 
and private farmers, have found that 
a “humid atmosphere” is not neces- 
sary where irrigation is employed, in 
this land where the olive thrives. The 
cotton last year who took 
care of their crops even fairly well, 
$75.00 to $150.00 per 
acre gross for their yield. One man in 
the district received $203.9 
per acre his entire field of 19 
acres. He cared for auu cultivated 
his crop no more thoroughly than 
any husbandman should who expects 
his labor to yield abundant profit. 

There are no cotton boll weevils, 
cotton caterpillar or other insect pests 
in this valley to create havoc and at 
present the prospect is practically as- 
sured for a crop that will average at 
least one bale of 500 pounds per acre 
of lint cotton. Many growers place 
the average from a bale and a quarter 
to a bale and a half per acre. 

It is known that cotton is not nearly 
as exhaustive to the soil as oats, corn 
and other grain crops and local farm- 
ers have found that raising a crop of 
cotton on an old field filled with that 
vegetable nuisance “Johnson grass” 
and other noxious weeds, will practi- 
cally annihilate the pest and leave the 
land in excellent condition. The con- 
stant cultivation of the young plants 
kills the grass roots ana the mature 
cotton grows so rank and tall that it 
takes entire possession of the ground. 


Says -. eure 


growers 
received from 


Mesa 
for 


In speaking of the success of cer- 
tain cotton growers in this region, Mr. 
C. T. Hirst who is a member of the 
Salt River Valley Cotton Growers As- 
sociation, made the following state- 
ment as to the methods employed. 


The best crops were put in in the 
following manner: Ground being 
thoroughly irrigated, then plowed, ir- 
rigated and the top thoroughly culti- 
vated with a spring tooth harrow disk 
so as to make a thoroughly good seed 
bed; the cotton planted from the lat- 
ter part of March to the latter part 
of April, then thoroughly cultivated 
and not irrigated until the latter par 
of June, and I believe that hereafter 
we will be able to get the ground wet 
enough and cultivated enough so that 
the first three months after planting, 
it will not need irrigating at all. It 
does not require as much water for 
cotton as alfalfa or other crops raised 
in the Valley. I think two acre feet 
is an abundance with proper cultiva- 
tion. 

Cotton is an annual in Arizona, the 
picking season begins in September 
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GOTTON A MONEY MAKER 


Its Gertain Success As An Arizona Product 


By Etta Gifford Young 


and continues through the autumn 
until sometime in mid-winter. 

The pickers wearing a bag some six 
to ten feet in length and about two 


feet wide, slung around the neck and 
across the shoulder stride along the 
rows expertly plucking the erinkly 
white fleece from the three sepaled 
calyx that has burst with its abund- 
ance of ripened down. 


It was feared last spring by many 
conservative ranchers when it be- 
came known that the cotton acreage 
was to be so greatly increased, that 
it would be impossible to secure com- 
petent pickers to care for the crop. 


advertising in the western part of the 
cotton belt— Oklahoma and West 
Texas. This year’s drought in these 
localities encouraged emigration and 


at this writing over three hundred peo- 
ple have responded to the summons, 
directly in reply to advertising. Many 
of these new citizens of Arizona will 
make permanent homes here. A num- 
ber came early with sufficient funds 
to carry them for a year, rented farm 
lands on shares and have raised a 
crop that is proving profitable to both 
tenant and landlord. 


The procedure is as follows: The 
owner furnishes land, seed and water 


2500 Papago Indians Available to Pick 
Chandler Cotton 


The Salt River Valley Egyptian Cot- 
ton Assn., with headquarters at Mesa, 
however, was equal to the emergency 
and at once began a campaign of per- 
sonal letter writing and newspaper 


and receives one-third the crop, or ‘f 
he also supplies the animals and ma- 
chinery for its cultivation he claims 
one-half as his portion. Many more 
farmers who will work the land on 


shares, will find this valley the mecca 
of their hopes and next year will prob- 
ably see a number of desirable citi- 
zens added to the residents of this 
fertile valley. 

In many regions where cotton is a 
staple crop, it is the custom to gather 
the stalks into heaps after the fleece 
is picked and burn it as debris but 
here a better method is employed. A 
cylinder covered with sharp knives is 
run across the rows cutting the dead 
stems into short pieces which are 
then plowed under where they ferti- 
lize the soil. A still more prefer- 
able plan would be, if there is a prop- 
erly equipped mill situated in con- 
venient distance to ship the stalks to 
a paper manufacturing plant where 
the pulp can be made into a very fine 
grade of writing paper. 

Among the other bi-products are 
seed for sowing and the disintegrated 
seeds which yield oil, meal, hulls and 
linters. The hulls ground make cot- 
ton seed bran, an excellent fertilizer; 
the meat of the seed when properly 
treated yields large supplies of oil and 
meal. The former mixed with beef 
suet forms a much used fat in the 
cookery of persons who object to lard; 
the latter is a famous stock food. The 
bark from the roots is used for medic- 
inal purposes, its active ingredients 
being very much like ergot. There 
is another bi-product which is not ex- 
tensively advertised, except by re- 
turned travelers who have seen {tal- 
ian workmen unloading American  ot- 
ton seed oil on the docks of thei> sea- 
ports and have later watched these 
laborers placing aboard ship this same 
oil packed in cases mixed with the 
vintage of Italian olives and named 
“pure Italian olive oil” to be returned 
to American aristocrats who must 
have a foreign label on all bottled 
goods. 

The Egyptian cotton with its long, 
fine staple is used in the manufactur- 
ing of mercerized goods and is capabie 
of receiving a soft, silken gloss. It 
is made into absorbent cotton, the 
sterilized product, demanded by phy- 
sicians and surgeons. It forms the 
finest of thread and embroidery cot- 
ton and belongs to the same class as 
Sea Island cotton from which a single 
pound has been woven into a thread 
160 miles long. 


Interesting Incidents 
In History of Cotton 


In 1322 > Sir” John 
famous traveler of European and 
Asiatic countries, exercised his imag- 
inative mind upon the mature cotton 
plant and in quaint, old English de- 
seribed for his fellow countrymen the 
vegetable lambs of Tartary. These 
strange creatures were said to in- 
habit the buds of a wonaerful tree. 
When the embryo blossoms were rip- 
ened they burst, exposing to view 
tiny, baby sheep whose fleeces, silken 
and softy white were used by the 
natives for garment making. 

The celebrated Greek historian and 
philosopher, Herodotus, born 484 B.C., 
tells of his travels in India, where the 
inhabitants made clothing from the 
fruit of a wild tree, these fleeces sur- 
passing those of the sheep in beauty 
and excellence. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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y GURIOUS DESERT DWELLERS 


The Gactus Family In Its Natural Environment 


By Marian Louise Drake 


To easterners, as well as to almost 
all tourists, speeding on the shortest 
route across the continent, a desert 
means a barren stretch of sand dunes, 
sage brush and tumble weed. An oc- 
casional mirage, at best, breaks the 
monotonous window-vision. Quite a 
different sort of desert awaits the 
favored ones, who have come on the 
“Sunset Limited” to tarry awhile in 
Arizona, our enormous “museum” of 
beautiful wonders. Nowhere else is 
real “Cactus Land”, the best specimen 
of which is around the quaint little 
city of Tucson. Stretching on all 
sides of it way up into the foothills, 
it is like a vast garden full of rare 
plants and shrubs, as well as of ro- 
dents and birds, which grow more in- 
teresting the more they are studied, 
and their secrets of existence are 
Jearned. 

The most conspicuous “dweller” in 
this garden is the “Saguaro”, (Sa- 
war-ro), often spelled Sahuara, or 
“Giant cactus”, towering above all the 
others. It has different popular 
titles, according to its shape. The 
tall, straight ones standing here and 
there on the plains, are the ‘Fence 


inside, a sweetened drink is obtained, 
called ‘Pitawaya Dulce”. This is used 
freely, in a fermented form by the 
Mexicans. Cactus candy, made from 
the ‘“Bisnaga’” is served at functions 
in Tucson and Phoenix, being thought 
quite as delicious by the natives, as 
the candied figs by Californians, or 
preserved ginger by Jamaicans. Na- 
ture again shows her cleverness in 
the protection of this “water-barrel” 
from extermination by the _ thirsty 
desert rodents for the longest kind of 
hook-like spines, veritable demon’s 
talons, grow on the rim of the folds. 

The “Chollas” are perhaps the pret- 
tiest “Garden Dwellers’. Glistening 


_in the sunlight like bunches of opales- 


cent needles, they grow about seven 
feet high, and are the home of the 
“cactus wren”. Amid thorny environs 
he is well protected from intruders, 
and there sings a merry, contented 
song to the passerby. The Cholla 
spreads easily, for the joints grow one 
upon another, and falling to’ the 
ground take root again, thus forming 
their own plants. 

The “creosote” or 
bushes are found in 


“oreasewood”’ 
symmetricil 


An Arboreal Desert Dotted Symmetrically With Creosote ous.ice 


post” cacti. The ones with arms, 
branching like a candlestick are of the 
“Candelabrum” species, while’ the 
“Laccoon” variety resembles the an- 
cient statue in the twisting of ‘ts 
many branches. The latter, which 
is a rarer type, is found for the most 
part, in the foothills. Glant cacti in 
the desert, take the place of trees on 
eastern hillslopes. Rising sometimes 
to a height of forty feet, the great red- 
shafted flickers tap their fluted exter- 
iors, and build moist, cool, nests, for 
themselves inside. Elf owls, the tin- 
iest owls known, are also “Saguaro” 
tenants. The wooden-like interior, 
with its water-storing capability, is a 
true reservoir. Scientists tell us 
that, as it is filled auring the rainy 
season, the accordion-plaited sides’ ex- 
pand, and in time of drought, cor- 
respondingly shrink. This is a mar- 
velous example of Nature’s adapta- 
bility to its needs, and explains the 
survival of these curious specimens 
of the desert. 

The “Bisnaga” (Bis-na-ga) or “Bar- 
rel cactus”, so called from its shape, 
is the valuable one to the traveler, 
for by removing a slice from the top 
with an axe, and pounding the pulp 


rows, ten feet apart, giving to the 
district quite a cultivated appearance. 
about three feet in height, like young 
trees in a nursery, they have given 
to the country about Tucson still 
another title, that of ‘‘Arboreal De- 
sert”. These bushes are said to keep 
the sand from drifting, and are there- 
fore called the “sand-holding bushes”. 
After a rain their oily substance ex- 
udes a very resinous odor, the breath- 
ing of which is a veritable balm to 
the poor consumptive, who has come 
to Arizona—Nature’s greatest san- 
itarium. 

The “Prickly Pear’, named from its 
pear shaped leaves and fruit, is a 
form of “Opuntia” growing along the 
ground. This is the species which 
Mr. Luther Burbank of California, has 
deveolped into the “spineless cactus”. 
It is valuable commercially as food 
and also drink for animals. They 
are said to choose it instead of alfalfa. 
As it grows with little care, a great 
future is predicted for this industry. 

The “Ocatillo” wsich appears’ to 
have no near relations, is interesting, 
not only as a unique type but also 
because of its absovate transforma- 
tion at certain seasons of the year. 
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Sahuaro, Cnolia, Bisnaga, Pric..y Pear, and Creosote Bushes 


During the dry months it is rightly 
called “The Devil's Coach Whip”, fcr 
there is a frightful array of thorns 


on its long stems and graceful 
branches, In the spring after the 
winter rains, however, tender green 


leaves have covered these, and the 
long, waving, red, flowers on the ends 
look as if they were springing from 
a bunch of “Fairy Wands, held be- 
neath, by an Invisible Hand.” 

There is no half-way feeling for this 
“earden” of which I speak, for one 
either hates it, or loves it the rest of 
his life, the viewpoint depending on 
what time of year one first beholds it. 
In the dry season, its aspect is for- 
midable, bristling with thorns; every 
plant. and shrub seems to have on a 
warlike armor, as a protection from 
enemies. The birds, silent except 
for unfriendly chirps, give no welcome, 
and the rodents scamper into their 
holes for safety. However, after the 
rains have come in February, what a 
change! Delicate leaves hide the 
spines on cactus and shrub. Lovely 
flowers appear on the desert floor, 
everywhere nodding a welcome to the 
visitor. Birds in their gayest feath- 
ers perch on thorny sprigs amid the 
blessoms and leaves, singing their 
Sweetest songs. Lizards bask in a 
wonderful sunshine. Chipmunks and 
rabbits dart here and there, across 


ones path, sometimes 
at the newcomer. It seems as if the 
gorgeous flowers, blossoming among 
the cacti are putting forth their best 
endeavors to please the eye of man. 
One stands in awe befcre the delicate 
little annuals, growing unprotected, in 
the shadow of the hardy cactus above, 
and wonders how they came to be at 
all, springing as they do from sand- 
boundaries beneath. Humming birds 
of remarkable irridescence, hover 
over deep-toned blossoms, and the 
other birds make joyous melody in the 
“garden”. Standing there in the un- 
adulterated, Arizona sunshine one 
comes to understand that he can love 
these curious dwellers of Cactus land, 
if he only has an eye open to their 
beauty and knows a little of their 
secrets of existence. 


gazing curiously 
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Send your friends “back east” 
something typical of the Southwest, 
unhackneyed and different from any- 
thing they could buy at home, and 
here comes Christmas to give you the 
opportunity. We suggest ostrich 
feather novelties, an Angora rug if 
your pocketbook can reach. Cheaper 
but still appreciated presents are—a 
year’s subscription to “Arizona” filled 
with information concerning the new 
state; or a big box of cactus candy. 


SCHOOL AT LIBERTY, ARIZONA 
Children Frolic Where the Cactus Once Held Sway 


The 


John Doe, elected by the people of 
the territory of Mexifornia on a plat- 
form promising admission to staie- 
hood, attired in a handmedown suit, 
leaving his wife on the home ranch, 
lonesome and appreciative of his own 
incompetence, finds himself on a train 
bound for Washington. He forms the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Smith, also lone- 
some, enroute to Kansas City hungry, 
financially embarrassed, having failed 
to make connection at Crossforks with 
the train on which Mr. Smith is trav- 
eling, and becomes her self appointed 
escort. Entering Kansas on Saturday 
night he buys all the liquor on the 
train. Sunday morning he makes the 
acquaintance of the thirsty statesmen 
in the buffet car. 


May ORGIVE me, gentlemen, my 
cause wells up in me at the 
4 slightest dawn of recogni- 
tion, of encouragement. I 
realize that none of you 
are camels, and he pushed a button. 
‘And that we are in the hands of a 
most ‘perpendicular’ gen’l’man,’ for the 
porter, his representative, tells me so. 

“Porter,” for like the genii from the 
vase, loomed the dark minister in the 
narrow door. “Attend to the gentle- 
men’s needs, be to them as the sha- 
dow of a rock in a weary tand, a well- 
spring where no water is. 

“Command him, gentlemen—he is 
the Psyche of the water- pool, the 
keeper of the tap.” 

“Doe,” said Senator Worth, senior 
senator from the great northwest. 
“You are our Moses, you have led us 
out of bondage. This man who is 
‘perpendicular’ has imposed laws 
upon us made to fit an horizontally 
inclined people. A man who is not 
a cripple just naturally resents 
crutches.” 

“Change roles with me—you be the 
Moses, help my peopie!” Eagerly in- 
terposed Doe. 

“If you are their representative, 
Doe, we can’t keep them out. Tm 
for a people who know how to choose 
their leader. There is a great deal 
to this child you champion and who 
is unfairly barred from admission. 
We'll force old Sam to admit her to 
his family circle, and help you install 
her as a legal heir to all the privi- 
leges of his home.” 

“So say we all; so say we all,’ went 
up from the chorus of dry throats 
that huskily awaited the porter’s re- 
turn. 

“Doe, you’ve had this bill in the 
house for many terms; you’ve had 
able representatives, and it has well- 
nigh passed several times. State- 
hood has many friends, but there is 
one man who is against you. He is 
the hinge upon which the whole bill 
swings, and he swings it shut every 
session. He was a judge before he 
was a senator. Statehood with a re- 
call pearl is an oyster he refuses to 
swallow. I don’t see, friend, how 
you will ever win him to your cause.” 

“He don’t drink, Doe.” Put in a 
voice that was already two-fingers to 
the good in the cause of recklessness. 

“Lordy,” said Doe. “I know him. I 
know every man of you. I’ve stud- 
ied you and read you, have admired 
the loveliness of your illustrations 
from daguerreotype to cartoon. I 
know your bindings and your pages 
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THE MAN THE PEOPLE CHOSE 


Gonclusion Of A Story That Began In The September Number 


By Grace Reeve Fennell 


from kiver to kiver. I’ve come pre- 
pared to campaign this thing through. 
I am prepared for opposition, for a 
stiff fight, and I’ve got my fighting 
clothes on.” With a swift glance at 
his suit, all his former embarrass- 
ment surged over his consciousness 
like a tidal wave, but his quick wit 
leapt to the rescue, and without a 
moment’s apparent hesitation, he con- 
tinued: “This suit I’ve got on is 
emblamatic; I had it made to order. 
See it, sprinkled with fine red drops 
—the spray of blood I’m zoing to 
draw—relieved by flecks of hope-blue 
threads, the clear sky of victory, 
against a dingy background of catch- 
as-catch-can squabbles that will out- 
wear the broad-cloth clothes of any 
opposition that arrays itself against 
me. 

“Cloth of black is for funeral 
clothes. I said to my tailor: I’m going 
to a jubilee, the marriage feast of a 
Cinderella, the fatted calf banquet of a 
prodigal son—make me, O tailor, a 
joyful suit. Give me a hat that 
sounds gaily, like unto a loud cymbal, 
and even so, he went and did. Let 


palms, shifted their cigars and 
laughed, not often did they hear such 
old-fashioned outbursts of oratory. 

“Look here, Doe,” said one. ‘Have 
you got all this written down? Have 
you got it well in mind? Save this 
fire of eloquence aua pour it on 
Smith of Washington. He’s the man 
you've got to convince. But, by 
George, you've got to eliminate the 
re-call to get him.” 

“Write down nothing—let this man 
Smith cross my trail in Washington, 
and if I don’t make his dander rise! 
He'll think a cyclone mixed with hail 
and cinders of fire has lit on his way 
all at once. We're comin’ in, fellers, 
none of you—nothing can keep us 
out.” 

A waiter looked in. 
lunch, geu’l’mens.” 

“Lord, I’d clean forgot my little 
lady. I must ask you to excuse me 


“Fust call for 


gentlemen. Tll just wash up a bit 
and take her in to tunch. She may 
be hungry.” 

“By the way, who is your lady 


friend, Doe? We supposed she was 
your wife.” 


President Signing the Mexifornia Statehood Bill 


the opposition get into its funeral 
garb, I’ll be the brass pand to lead 
them to a damp and mouldy grave. 
Fill her up again, porter. 

“Here’s to her, the fair daughter of 
whom all sister states are jealous! 
To her, whom they’ve pushed to the 
ash-pile of oblivion, put from which 
heap she managed to pluck gems and 
fairy gold; like the small yellow love- 
vine of the mountains, she has indus- 
triously threaded the world with a 
tangled, yet orderly pattern of copper 
wires that has drawn the world of 
progress nearer the ultimate design of 
the Master. 

“Like the Egyptians who were de- 
nied straw for bricks, even the rain 
has been withheld from the crops she 


was determined to make, but un- 
daunted she applied her brain—and 
science came to her aid. By dry- 


farming methods she economizes the 
dew-drops, the tears or neaven over 
her sad fate, and reaps fruit of divin- 
est flavor, for which only the chosen 
people of God are worthy.” 

The senators softly patted their fat 


“And now you suppose she ain’t? 
Well, you’re right, she ain’t. My wife 
is the sort with her wings always 
out, wantin’ to hover something. Ibe 
my wife were on this train, you’d all 
have known it. She’d been looking 
after you so that you’d thought you 
were on a personally conducted trip 
to the gates o’ Paradise, instead of on 
our perpendicular friend’s iron chariot 
a-chargin’ toward the nation’s capitol. 
She’d mix you a julep that’d make 
you feel like glory hallelujah! My 
wife—pshaw, what’s the use of talk- 
ing, you can’t understand. She’s the 
original idea of woman, a young man’s 
dream, a faulty fruit come to perfec- 
tion. She gimme this handkerchief.” 
And he pulled the soft white mass 
from his pocket, and wiped his moist 
brow, the senators gazing in attentive 
respect. 

“Why didn’t you wring her along? 
We need her sort to leaven Washing- 
ton.” 

“T’m saving her as a reward. If 
Mexifornia is admitted, and I am 
chosen as her senator, I’ll bring my 


wife and let you see her. An angel 
on earth, on EARTH mind you, the 
kind that knows just how fine to 


crack the ice, just how much to 
bruise the mint; that keeps the 
poker chips dusted brightly, and 


knows a poultice, an antidote of ex- 
cuses and allowances for every folly 
of frail humanity.” 

He flicked his wife’s gift gaily in 
their direction, as he adjusted his 
cuffs and hurried away to join the 
little woman. 

Filled with compunction because 
of his neglect of an entire morning 
Doe stayed by the side of the softly- 
grey lady and chatted engagingly and 
entertainingly. 

“You must forgive me,” he begged, 
“for neglecting you this morning, but 
I got a chance at the msides of those 
fellows that I may never have again. 
You see I’ve GOT to get ’em by tricks 
of strategy; some people are fortun- 
ate enough to have pleasing per son- 
alities that are as an open sesame be- 
fore every rock of circumstance. I’ve 
got to depend on keeping my eyes 
skinned, and my ears to the ground 
for every trick of vantage that can be 
inclined in my direction. I’ve got to 
sleep with my eyes open, and when I 
dream, dream visions of cunning and 
strategy. I’ve got no time to idle 
day nor night, else the man with his 
attractive good looks and winning 
ways gets in ahead of me. That’s 
what Nature does for the favorites in 
her family, gives ’em u neaa start and 
an easy road. To the little freckled 
faced runts, she gives a slash of ambi- 
tion’s stinging goad across his should- 
ers, and enters him in the obstacle 
features of life’s gymkanna.” 

Mrs. Smith listened with a suspic- 
ion of moisture in her soft, sweet 
eyes. She knew the truth of the lit- 
tle man’s words, she saw that behind 
the jest of his cheery manner masque- 
raded a solemn figure of painfully 
acquired experience. 

“But you opened them?” she en- 
quired. “Every man is your oyster in 
one way or another, is he not? I 
can see that you are loaded down with 
weapons of strategy as ever was 
bloody desperado with guns and 
swords and bowieknives.” 

“T’ve opened them a little,” he ad- 
mitted. “But there is yet to join us 
one who clings tighter than any barn- 
acle to the hull of his antiquated 
opinions. I wish the Lord would 
send me an opening wedge, if he don’t 
by George, I’ve got to go at him with 
a hatchet, for loosen up he’s got to, 
if I have to well-nigh kill him to make 
the hinges of his powerful jaws open 
wide enough to let Statehood in. All 
I want is an opportunity, a chance to 
whisper in his ear. Can you pray?” 
Suddenly he sprung the question. Mrs. 
Smith flushed rosily and shrank tim- 
idly from the investigation, then 
bravely a light kindled in the depths 
of her eyes. 

‘J could try,” she said. “I WILL 
pray, and I will HELP you. And I 
suspect I may be able to further 
Statehood more than you imagine. 
Who is this member who clings so 
tenaciously to his beliefs?” she boldly 
inquired. 

Before Doe could reply, the por- 
ter interrupted him hurriedly. “Boss, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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THE ANNUAL STATE FAIR 


It Will Surpass All Former Arizona EXpositions 


By G. S. Scott 


VERY state fair in Arizona 
has been a more wonderful 
success than any of its pre- 
decessors and now, on the eve 
of the ninth annual exposi- 
tion, it can be annuunced with cer- 
tainty that there will be a bigger and 
better exhibition than ever in each 
department. The controlling manage- 
ment is the same as one yeur ago, the 
commissioners being Hugh FE. Camp- 
bell, of Flagstaff, president; John J. 
Keegan of Globe, vice-president; J. R. 
Henderson of Bisbee, secretary-treas- 
urer of the commission, with C. 3. 
Wood of Phoenix, secretary to the 
commission. These gentlemen, with 
last year’s fine results to their credit, 
have worked indefatigably to improve 
those results this year. Conditions 
throughout the state are satisfactory 
and the local exhibitions given in var- 
ious counties have added enthusiasm 
to the already notable ‘fair’ spirit 
that has heretofore obtained. The 
attendance this year will exceed all 
former records. 

In preparation for the coming big 
show, notable improvements have 
been made to the fair plant, though 
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growing interest has demonstrated 
that it will still be snort of desired 
facilities. In this respect the state 
has always had to hurry to keep pace 
with its people. Particular reference 
is made to the need of a suitable buiid- 
ing for commercial exhibits. In the 
beginning it was almost impossible to 
interest business men in making ex- 
hibits. Such as were made, were 
accommodated in agricultural hall. 
Last year the exhibits were so num- 
erous the hall was filled, a huge tent 
was utilized and others made outside 


exhibits. This year agricultural hall 
will be devoted exclusively to county 
exhibits and all commercial exhibits 
must me accommodated outside, some 
having found it necessary to erect 
temporary buildings of their own, 
others preparing for their displays in 
the open, By another year it will be 
absolutely necessary to erect an ex- 
hibitors’ hall for the accommodation 
of such displays as require shelter. 
And if the fair interest continues to 
grow it may be predicted that how- 
ever big such a structure may be 
built, it will be too small. Many out- 
side the state are coming to an appre- 
ciation of the value of showing their 
goods at the state fair. 

The grand stand has been enlarged 
again so that there are now 120 boxes 
seating six people each, the total seat- 
ing capacity of the grand stand being 
approximately 6000. A much needed 
improvement has been made in the 
placing of automatic turnstiles, both 
at the fair grounds gate and in the 
entrance to the grand stand. The 
old fashioned method of issuing ad- 
mission tickets has been abandoned. 
The coin dropped in the slot gains the 


Copa De Oro, 
Made His Fastest 
Mile, 1:59, on the 
Phoenix Track 
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visitor admittance automatically and 
at once. It saves the time of both 
visitors and employes, enables the 
handling of large crowds more quick- 
ly and is a mechanical device for in- 
suring the honesty of both the public 
and the employes. There are other 
gates for those entitled to fiee ad- 
mission. 

Additional sheds have been built in 
the cattle and horse departments and 
a 4-inch water pipe has been placed 
in front of all the livestock sheds. But 
that isn’t all. Arizona live stock must 


not only be sanitary but must ob- 
serve the social requirements — the 
bath. Four big cement wash racks 
have been constructed for this pur- 
pose. 

The kennel department will be a 
feature of this year’s fair and addi- 
tional room has been made for it. 

The interior of the chicken exhi’)1- 
tion halls has beer turn out and re 
modeled, the building being supplied 
with sanitary, wire exhibition coops. 

The race offerings will be as good 
if not better than ever before. The 
entries of speedy horses were never 
so numerous and it is announced by 
the commission that no finer exhibi- 
tion of fast equines will be found in 
the whole nation this year. In the 
eighteen races now slated on the en- 
try list, there are 1:. entries. Not 
all will start, of ccurse, but out of 
192 possible contestants, lovers of 
harness horse spert should be able iv 
find no small amount of entertain- 
ment. 


One of the big attractions of the 
fair will be the automcbile races. 
chief of all events will be the annual 
Los Angeles-Phoenix road race and 
the road race from El Paso, whicn 
will finish on the fair grounds track 
the first day of the fair. These will 
be followed by the exciting centests of 
Automobile day. 


features will be 
and will include 


The amusement 
many and varied 
many dare-devil stunts. One will be 
“The Barkers”. Miss Annette Barker, 
her clothing saturated with gasoline, 
aflame, will dive from a 60-foot 
tower into a tank of gasoline, also in 


Imported Percheron Stallion, Hacheur 


as 


flame, to be rescued by her partner 
who com’s rushing down an inclined 
plane on roller skates, with his clothes 
on fire, and dives in after her. The 
“Feariess Greggs” will do the death 
defying triple auto somersault, rush- 
ing down a track inclined from an ele- 
vation of 75 feet and jumping a gap 
of 40 feet to a platform beyond. 

The four Laveleers will do comedy 
work including trick riding, in front 
of the grand stand. 


There will be exhibitions of horse- 
manship by riders of the Ninth Cay- 
alry under Captain Schutz; special 
drills by Troop L of the Fifth cavalry, 
and by the Arizona state militia, led 
by the regimental band. Also there 
will be exhibition shooting, Indian 
sports, football tournament and drills 
by the boys,of the state training 
school. These are the big amusement 
features, together with a probable 
aeroplane exhibition. The rush of ex- 
hibit entries is on and the manage- 
ment announces that positively no en- 
tries will be received after October 
28, except in the woman’s department, 
where the entries will close October 
30. The grounds were never in finer 
condition, the race tracks are perfect 
and the green sward of the central 
field is more than usually attractive. 
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It will soon be time to think about 
Christmas presents. Remember, the 
Arizona Magazine is only $1 per year. 
What else can you send to distant 
friends at so slight a cost, that will be 
so much appreciated. Every number 
will be a reminder of your generosity. 
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T the entrance of his lodge, 

which is made of the ribs 

of the sahuara cactus and 

the skins of bison, sits the 

old chief Macato, now 
grown withered and wrinkled, calmly 
smoking his evening pipe. 

On either side of the valley extend 
gaunt, gray mountains, grim guard- 
ians of the peaceful plain, their steep 
slopes never softened save at evening 
time, when the varying tints cf the 
sunset alter them from gray to rose, 
amethyst and pearl; fading slowly 
away until they loom at last as indef- 
inite shapes, enwrapped in the vel- 
vety, black mantle of the night. 

As Macato watches the _ tinted 
shadows change, he feels a curious ela- 
tion. He is the true descendant of 
that wild ancestress who lived loving 
the weird beauty of her mountain and 
desert home, and died defying those 
who kept her from the mate she loved 


with all the passion of her savaze 
soul, 

As Macato listening hears the first 
staccato bark and long mournful 


howl of the coyote, he resolves, ere he 
go to join the illustrious chiefs of his 
family in the happy hunting grounds 
of the Great Beyond, to call his chil- 
dren about him and tell them the 
story of this same wild fore-mother 
and why the wolf of the desert cries 
so mournfully. 

The words he spake in his 
tongue, I am but his interpreter: 

“IT tell ye the tale of our fathers, 
as it was told me by my father, so it 
was given to him by his father. 

Long ago, ere the paleface ever saw 
this land, when its desert floor re- 
sounded but to the heavy tread of the 
buffalo and the scampering hoof beats 
of ponies, it was the home of our 
tribe. And then as now, in the chief’s 
family, there was always one son io 
whom was given the power of pro- 
phecy, miraculous healing and incan- 
tation, and that son became his 
father’s successor. As ye know, l 
am the seventh son of my _ grand- 
father’s seventh son, and we who 1n- 
herit the magic gift are always called 
‘Macato,’ which meaneth, ‘He on 
whom resteth the blessing of God.’ 
Back in the mists which surround the 
dawn days of creation, came the first 
Macato, fully formed from the hand 
of the Great Father, and so, ere my 
Steed of Death is fitted with his trap- 
pings, while the incense of my pipe 
still sweetens the air about me, I will 
tell ye, my children, of the Macaio 
who was my great grandsire, and his 
eldest son. This son early showed 
signs of the wondrous gift, and the 
father watched the growth and devel- 
opment of the younger Macato with 
exceeding great care, and, as is the 
habit of the fathers, early began plan- 
ning his future. 


own 


One day in late autumn, that after- 
time of summer when the benign Sun 
peers down upon his children through 
a soft haze, as a campfire is seen 
sometimes to flash fitfully between 
its veils of drifting smoke, there 
came word to the chief that the 
ruler of the Pennahatchipees was 
dead. In dying he had left his 
only child, a daughter, to be reared 
in the family of his old friend and 
ally, Macato. When the girl arrived, 
she proved to be as fair and graceful 


THE DESERT MOURNER 


One Of A Series Of Interesting Desert Fables 


By Etta Gifford Young 


as that wild canary, perched yonder 
on the topmost bough of that palo 
verde tree, where his yellow coat 
makes him look like a clustering mass 
of its yellow blossoms. 

She was the same age as the chief’s 
son and being of noble’ blood, the 
father at once decided that she must 
be fitted as a wife for this gifted one, 
forgetting, O my children, that happ:- 
ness weds no bride but love, and that 
it is not given to us, even though we 
be especially endowed, to know the 
will of the Great Father, who, when he 
created the soul of man, created its 
mate. 

The young princess, bending not to 
the burden of work which fell to the 
lot of the other squaws, grew straight 
and willowy, untamed and fearless. 
Always deferential and loyal to the 
mandates of the old chieftain, her 
moccasined feet sprung across the 
sod at his behest, as swift and as 
light as a startled fawn. But when 
the young Macato approached, she 
seemed somehow afraid, and with an 
unconscious shiver, would steal sil- 
ently away to the bank of the arroyo, 


Aguila, son of the Royal Mourner of 
that day, had been raised in the pueb- 
ios of his mother’s people, by the 
shore of the mighty water and had but 
recently returned to the wigwam of his 
father, to be educated for his future 
duties. Tall and straight, like the 
southern pine, with dark, flashing 
eyes and beak-like nose, he towered 
above the young bucks of his tribe as 
serenely unconscious of their envy 
as his namesake, the eagie, monarch 
of the birds, who soars in such majes- 
tic sweeps above the highest peaks. 
Faster he ran, swifter he _ rode, 
straighter he shot, and longer he per- 
formed in the tribal dances; wise were 
the words he spake as he sat among 
the councilors of his people. And see- 
ing the maiden Neahma, he loved her 
and straightway sought her. 

Unlike the flattering meekness with 
which the Indian maiden usually re- 
ceived the attentions of a wooer, Ne- 
ahma had looked but coldly upon the 
edvances and exploits of the young 
men, even the handsome Macato, un- 
til Aguila came. Looking down from 
her seat on the gnarled tree, she saw 


Aguila—The Mourner of the Desert 


where, perched on the limb of a 
gnarled mesquite tree, the long braids 
of her dusky hair, with their decora- 
tions of scarlet feathers, swaying to 
the rythm of her movements, she 
would croon the lonely chant sung by 
the maidens of our tribe when their 
lovers go out to battle. 


‘O my warrior lover, thou’rt away, 
‘Thy bow now speeds thy arrow in the 


fray, 
‘The golden sunlight seemeth turned 
to gray, 
‘As watching, waiting, lonely here I 
stay. 


‘O, my warrior lover, thou’rt away.’ 


And here Aguila found her. 

Ye know, my children, from our 
tribal legends of old time, that: next 
in rank to the chief’s household, came 
the House of the Royal Mourner. His 
duty it was to see that all braves of 
royal blood went to the Great Hunt 
through the door of the rocky tomb in 
yonder highest mountain. A noble 
office, descended from father to son 
through years of many moons and 
fittingly filled with proper rite and 
ceremony, 


his bronze cheek flush as red as the 
ocotilla blossom, saw the bold, bright 
eyes soften and dilate, and into them 
come the call of one who has found 
his own. And, as the drooping eyelids 
of the maiden shut from her sight 
that strong face with its claim of pos- 
session, her own face paled with the 
absoluteness of her surrender. She 
had found a mate and a master whom 
she must love with all the fire and 
sweetness and loyalty of her wild na- 
ture. 

It was fate, my children, for in the 
beginning, the Creator had made them 
one soul and dividing it in twain, had 
put the sweeter, finer half in the body 
of a woman and the stronger, sterner 
half in the body of a man; and so they 
met and knew and loved. _ 

The days passed and the agea Royal 
Mourner waxed weaker and weaker and 
thus came to death, and. Aguila, his 
son, donned the black head-dress of 
crows’ feathers and the mantle of 
white fox skins, and sat in the seat of 
his fathers. 

Each evening, as the cooing call cf 
the desert dove came :to him’ through 
the cooling air, he met Neahma under 
the twisted boughs of the old mes- 


quite, and with the fire of ardent 
glances, the warm pressure of lips, 
and the weight of passionate words, 
he wooed her. 

Now my grandsire, seeing the maid- 
en full grown in stature and beauty, 
called her to him and told her that she 
was to be honored above ail women 
of his tribe. He had chosen her ¢s 
the wife of his son and a mother of 
the line of Macatos, and being old and 
full of his own thought, he saw not 
her pale lips and the dumb agony of 
her eyes and knew not that her low 
acquiescence came from gratitude for 
his many years of tender care, and 
not from love or ambition. 

As ye know, my children, our pev- 
ple are not given to the sobs and cries 
of the white man, and the Princess 
Neahma bade farewell to her lover, 
promising to be faithful to him in 
heart though she must be false in 
life, telling him that she felt they 
would soon be joined in the land of 
brave spirits; then, with the stolid en- 
durance of our race, she saw the pre- 
parations made for her marriage with 
Macato. But the grief of the red man, 
like the earthworm, burrows deep, 
and sometimes his heart aches and 
breaks as surely does the heart of his 
paleface brother. 

Through all the mazes or the mar- 
riage dance, went Aguila, leading the 
young braves, who knew not how fast 
their feet were trampling down the 
earth upon the grave of his hopes, 
Bravely he ate of the barbecued veni- 
son and drank the fiery juice of the 
mescal; yet bitterer to him than a 
brew of gourd root, was the meat and 
wine of the wedding feast. 

When the feasting was finished and 
the coals of the campfire lay hidden 
in their coat of gray ashes, Aguila 
paced up and down before his tepee 
like a mountain lion before his lair; 
there no eye could note the jealous 
burning of his heart, save the cold 


moon, that serene and high, sailed 
calmly on. 
But hardly had tnat_ bright orb 


passed from a slender, silver crescent, 
to the full round moon and then gone 
again for a time to light the courts of 
the Great Father, wneu a runner, 
whose panting breath scarce gave him 
the chance to tell his tidings, stumbled 
into the camp with word that the 
Hassayampa tribe was on the death- 
trail and about to descend upon their 
old antagonists, the Macatoways. 

The young bucks were at once 
painted and armed for the warpath, 
and under the leadership of the young 
Macato, hastened to stop their enc- 
mies as they came through the moun- 
tain pass. They repulsed the foe, 
but not until Aguila’s arm had been 
pierced by an arrow, and the old 
chief’s pride, his son Macato, was 
killed. 

When they returned to the camp, 
the brave old warrior bowed above 
his son in almost hopeless grief, be- 
lieving that before him lay the last of 
the famous line of the Macatos. He 
saw the still form laid in state upon 
a couch of skins in his own wigwam, 
then sending for the Royal Mourner, 
he told him to prepare for the cere- 
mony of burial. But Aguila, standing 
before him with proud, pale face, his 
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HE prime mover, or engine, 
used for the operation of 

J the plant is an important 

feature, and consideration 

should be given not only to 
its fuel consumption guarantee but to 
its mechanical construction, for it is 
in this respect that the plant may 
prove costly, due to excessive main- 
tenance charges. 

The semi-crude oil engine has prac- 
tically replaced the gasoiume burning 
type and has no doubt been the prin- 
cipal factor in making feasible pump- 
ing against high heads. These en- 
gines will operate very successfully 
upon fuels costing from 3c. to 5c per 
gallon, and deliver a horse-power at a 
cost of from 3-8c. to 5-8c. for fuel. But 
not all of such engines now offered 
to the public are constructed in a 
way to stand up under continuous ser- 
vice, and will bear careful considera- 
tion before purchase. 

A mistaken idea prevails amongst 
some that any kind of a belt for opera- 
ting the pump will answer the pur- 
pose. However, since efficient trans- 
mission of power Dy belt depends 
upon the successful adhesion of the 
belt to the pulley surface, it is evi- 
dent that that material which will 
produce adhesion with the least ten- 
sion (i.e, belt strain) is preferable. 
While canvas or rubber belting is 
cheaper, in first cost, than leather, the 
surface of either is not uniform and, 
consequently, requires an excessive 
tension to obtain the necessary adhe- 


sion. Therefore, it is always prefer- 
able to employ the best grade of 
leather for this purpose. Further, 


the life of leather belting, if properly 
cared for, is very much greater than 
that of either canvas or rubber, and 
the amount its life is prolonged will, 
in the majority of cases, justify the 
increased first cost. Such belting 
will, of course, require protection 
against the weather, and, in this con- 


nection, attention is called to the 
housing over the plant. 
Where possible, cement floors 


should be laid and the building should 
be so constructed as to exclude dust. 
A poor building always detracts from 
a good plant as well as from the value 
of the land, and often gives the im- 
pression that the rest of the plant is 
not permanent or reliable. In fact, 
since upon the character of the plant 
depends the value of the land, it will 
not inspire confidence in the feasibil- 
ity of irrigation by pumping unless 
the plant be the best that can be in- 
stalled. 


It is very desirable to permanently 
install, in connection with the pump- 
ing plant, some method of measuring 
the water delivered from the pump, 
and, since this can be most ideally 
done by the construction of a cement 
weir box at the pump discharge, there- 
by combining the discharge bay and 
the weir, it should be considered an 
important part of the building. Usu- 
ally a trapezoidal weir, having a crest 
width of from 24 to 30 inches and a 
depth of 10 inches, is ample, for the 
ordinary pumping plant, and this weir 
opening should be formed by the cut- 
ting out of a piece of sheet metal in 
conformity to the above measure- 
ments and capable of insertion in a 
slot in the weir box. 

No matter how complete or excel- 
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lent a plant may be, unless intelli- 
gent attention is given to the metho 
of distribution and application of the 
water, failure, or, at the best, indif- 
ferent success, will be the result. No 
doubt the hundreds of pumping vlants 
now in successful operation in Calitor- 
nia would have been complete failures 
had not large sums of money been 
expended in the construction of con- 
crete pipe lines and flumes in order 
to obtain the most economical use of 
the water. 

I have often heard ridiculed the 
idea of irrigating 160 acres of alfai‘a 
in the Salt River Valley with heads 
no greater than 80 inches (2 second- 
feet), and yet some of the most suc- 
cessful irrigation projects extant are 
operating over even greater areas, 
with no greater quantities and with 
notably successful results. There is 
no section in the west where irriga- 
tion is more effectually and economi- 
cally practiced than in Deming, New 
Mexico, where many thousands of 
acres are devoted to successful crop 
production and where the irrigation 
supply is from 500 to 1200 gallons per 
minute for areas up to 160 acres each. 
Indeed, it is to small heads that we 
must look if we would obtain high 
duties and maximum yields. It is not 
the QUANTITY of water applied to 
the lands that produces the greatest 
results, agriculturally, but its PROPER 
application, This fact {gs exemplified 
wherever water supplies are limited 
and it becomes necessary to practice 
more intense cultivation of lands and 
strict conservation of water supvly 
available. 

I know of no section where such 
ruthless waste of water obtains as in 
the Salt River Valley, and while, no 
doubt, this wasteful practice will be 
corrected in time, it may not be until 
much of the land will require drainage 
from over-irrigation. It must be ad- 
mitted that much of this extravagant 
handling of the water resources in 
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this Valley has been engendered by 
an enforced over-use, due to an un- 
regulated supply, which was the result 
of attempts, early in the history of ir- 
rigation in the Salt River Valley, to 
conserve in the soil, immediately in 
each season that a supply was avail- 
able, enough moisture for the then ex- 
isting needs to carry over their crops 
until another supply was available. 
However, this condition no longer ob- 
tains and while I am pleased to note, 
from water duty experiments now be- 
ing carried on by this Department in 
co-operation with the State of Arizona, 
that some of the irrigators are using 
intelligence in the application of 
water, it is not sufficiently wide- 
spread as yet to show a material say- 
ing, but indications point to the fact 
that a better understanding of the 
proper use of water, in its applica- 
tion to agriculture, is being dissem- 
inated amongst the farmers in this 
valley, which, in time, will have the 
desired result. 

I was impressed with the numerous 
pumping plants which I saw in opera- 
tion in Deming, N. M., a short time 
ago; particularly that of a Dr. Coi- 
way, which cost $2,700.00 complete 
and consisted of a 50-horse-power in- 
ternal combustion engine and a 7inch 
vertical centrifugal casing type pump 
of the kind heretofore described. This 
plant was using naphtha as fuel, cost- 
ing 12c. per gallon, delivered. The 
pump was delivering 770 gallons per 
minute against a 70-foot head. The 
fuel cost was $2.97 per acre-foot, 
which, together with labor and lubri- 
cating oil, increased the charge ‘o 
$4.55 per acre-foot. Interest and de- 
preciation on the plant amounted to 
$1.05. The plant operates during 142 
twenty-four-hour days per annum in 
delivering 3 acre-feet to 160 acres of 
land, and, with this plant located in 
Arizona, where continuous operation 
over a longer period would be pos- 
sible, the relative cost, per acre-foot, 


as far as interest and depreciation 
charges are concerned, would be less. 

The Burdick plant, also at Deming, 
cost $3,650.00 and included a 35-horse- 
power semi-crude oil engine, of 2-cycle 
type, direct connected to a T-inch 
vertical centrifugal casing type pump 
which was delivering 1,000 gallons per 


minute against a 60-foot head. This 
plant was using a partially refined 
petroleum, costing 7%c. per gallon, 


which brought the cost per acre-foot 
for fuel up to $1.43, or $1.53 for fuel 
and lubricating oil. Continuous at- 
tention is not given this plant during 
operation. Hence the labor item was 
low—an average of 1 hour per day be- 
ing devoted to the plant. Tnis would 
represent a labor charge, per acre- 
foot, of 4c., or a total labor, fuel, lubri- 
cating oil, depreciation, and interest 
charge of $3.08 per acre-foot. The 
plant operates 109 days per year, con- 
tinuously, in delivering 3 acre-feet to 
160 acres. 

The combined efficiencies of these 
two plants—Conway’s and Burdick’s— 
are as follows: Conway, 30.2%; Bur- 
dick, 48.6%. In the case of the Con- 
way plant the pump was not suited 
to the water supply, it being operated 
considerably below its capacity, while, 
in both plants, the pumps were of the 
Open runner type, poorly finished in- 
ternally, and of a design which would 
be regarded as obsolete at the present 
time. 

It is almost invariably 
where underground water resources 
are utilized for irrigation purposes, 
that there is a lack of confidence in 
the project on the part of investors. 
Hence, it is difficult to obtain the - 
necessary means for the reclamation 
of new lands. This condition pre- 
vailed, to a notable degree, in the Gar- 
den City, Kansas, section, where 1 
made a particular study of the causes 
therefor; especially in view of the fact 
that underground water possibilities 

(Continued on Page 10) 


the case, 


U. S. D. A. Pumping Plant, Garden City, Kansas. Designed by P. E. Fuller 
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Wale: 
TRUMPETERS 


A Forthcoming Volume of Poems by 
Andrew Downing. 


yg OR some time past Mr. 
Andrew Downing of Phoe- 
nix who has been aptly 
called the “poet laureate” 


of Arizona, has been engag- 
ed in the work preliminary to the is- 
suance of another volume of verse. 
Not only those who have been aware 
of his undertaking but a host of oth- 
ers whc have enjoyed his published 
poems will be delighted to know that 
the new volume will be out about the 
first of December and may be secured 
of newsdealers who are already list- 
ing advance orders. The book will 
contain approximately 220 pages. 

Mr. Downing’s new book will be en- 
titled “The Trumpeters and Other 
Poems, including Arizona Verses”. It 
is the third edition of his printed col- 
lection, under the same title, some of 
his best poems being found in all of 
them. In this latest edition he has 
chosen the poems that he regards of 
most value in the former volume and 
has added about forty new ones many 
of them being distinctly Arizona 
verses, some cf them appearing in 
print for the first time. The publish- 
ers of the forthcoming volume are 
Sherman, French & Co., “at Six Bea- 
con St. Boston Mass.” 

Mr. Downing’s work needs no intro- 
duction to Arizona readers and indeed 
he enjoys a like popularity in several 
states where he has lived and labored 
while those of special literary attain- 
ment throughout the country are near- 
ly all more or less tamiliar with his 
work. Several of his poems that have 
appeared in this magazine will be 
found in his new book. The Book 
News for August, publishes two of Mr. 
Downing’s poems for the first time. 
One of them, entitled, “A Desert Rain’, 
is here reproduced: 


The cool rain poured in sudden haste 
Upon the thirsty sod, 

And life throughout an arid waste 
Rejoices, thanking God. 


Each wild and lonely desert flower 
Is royally arrayed, 

As if in one brief, stormy hour 
The world were newly made. 


Where vagrant breezes stray and waft 
The mesquite’s sweet perfume, 

The green sahuaro’s fluted shaft 
Lifts high a richer bloom. 


The palo verde blossums glow 
Like jets of yellow fire, 

And every bird we love and know 
Pipes with the tuneful choir. 


The fair Altruria of the bees, 
Beneath the orange boughs, 
Hears whispered friendships of the 
trees 
As sweet as lovers’ vows. 


Wee desert folk from strife forbear, 
Their fierce encounters cease, 

As if responsive to the prayer 
For universal peace. 


Upon the thorn no linnet hangs, 
Slain by the bloody shrike; 

The coiled crotalus sheathes his fangs 
And does not care to strike. 


Here blooms the world like Aaron’s 
rod, 
New verdure clothes the plain— 
The wondrous miracle of God 
That follows a desert rain! 
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had been quite well demonstrated 
and the land yielded excellent crops 
when irrigated. I found that the 
principal reason capital was not avail- 
abie for these enterprises, which local 
citizens so favored, was the haphazard 
method employed in the recovery of 
underground waters, a large number 
of the plants being of a cheap and un- 
reliable type which could not inspire 
confidence. 

Since this department contem- 
plated the establishment of an experi- 
ment station where it would be neces- 
sary to pump water against a head of 
about 120 feet, effort was made to in- 
stall a plant which would be typical 
of the best practice and which might 
serve as a standard for others con- 
templating the building of pumping 
plants. This plant is illustrated in 
the accompanying picture, and whether 
or not it has served its double pur- 
pose I am not prepared to say, though 
I have noted, since the installation of 
this plant, there has been a marked 
movement towards the adoption of a 
better class of equipment and more 
permanent installatiou, and, in conse- 
quence, there is a certain confidence 
now establishing, making it possible 
for the pioneer to obtain financial as- 
sistance which heretofore has _ not 
been available. 

The total cost of this plant was $7,- 
000.00 and included the well. The 
fuel used is semi-refined crude oil. 
The fuel and lubricating oil cost, per 
acre foot, is $1.86, while the labor, de- 
preciation, and interest charge brings 
the cost up to $4.95 per acre-foot. The 
head pumped against is 135.18 feet 
when delivering 617.5 gallons per min- 
ute, though the ultimate capacity is 
900 gallons per minute at a relatively 
greater head. 

Since this plant was installed there 
has been perfected another type of 
internal combustion engine which 
uses a fuel requiring a higher temper- 
ature for volatilization, having a spe- 
cific gravity of about 22° Beaume. 
One of these plants, installed by the 
Sugar Company at Garden City, Kan- 
sas, delivered 150 horse-power which, 
in 24 hours, cost $22.00 including fuel, 
lubricating oil, labor, and waste. This 
represents a horse-hour cost of 6c. 
The plant which this engine operates 
includes a very efficient deep well 
centrifugal turbine casing pump which 
delivers 2,000 gallons per minute 
against a 216 foot head. This shows 
a pump efficiency of over 72%. Re- 
ducing this horse-power cost to cost 
per acre-foot shows the latter to be 
$2.50, to which should be added 67c. 
per acre-foot for interest and 28c. for 
depreciation. 

In certain pumping plants of this 
type depreciation is figured at 15% 
on the engine and 10% on the pump, 
while, in others, it is varied with the 
different parts of the plant. The rea- 
son for this is that, in many instances, 
plant owners have no record of actual 
depreciation, since the plants have not 
been in operation long enough to ac- 
curately determine it. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the above depreciation 
charges are excessive in large sized 
engines because, eliminating the prob- 
able obsoleteness of the type, the 
wear is confined largely to the cylin- 
ders, pistons, and vaives, which may 
be renewed at a very small percentage 
of the initial cost of the engine. There- 
fore, if a maintenance-renewal charge, 
of a reasonable amount, be set aside 
each year, it would eliminate depreci- 
ation charge. Again, this item varies 


in different plants, depending upon 
the skill with which they are operated, 
but, since pumping is usually resorted 
to in the reclamation of new lands not 
susceptible of irrigation from gravity 
flow and which have little or no value 
therefore, but whose values are great- 
ly increased thereafter;  i.e., several 
hundred per cent, by this provision of 
water supply, there seems to be no 
just reason why we should charge off 
depreciation at all. 

At Hereford, Texas, where I investi- 
gated the water resources a short 
time ago, there are now over eighteen 
plants in operation by one land owner 
alone, all of which are using the semi- 
crude oil type of engine described as 
being used by the Sugar Company at 
Garden City, Kansas, one of which 
engines—a 70 horse-power, operating 
a casing type of centrifugal pump—- 
uses 1.2 pints of 38° gravity fuel oil 
per horse-power hour at a cost of 5c 
per gallon. This plant is delivering 
1600 gallons per minute against a 
93-% foot head and is representative 
of the successful operation of all of 
the plants mentioned. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to 
carry our investigations outside the 
Salt River Valley for evidence of 
what can be done with small pump- 
ing projects, there being several 
notable examples of this at Higley, 
Arizona, near Mesa, where one will 
find some of the best cotton produced 
this year and which has been irrigai- 
ed by small pumping plants deliver- 
ing from 50 to 100 gallons per minute 
against heads varying from 75 to 100 
feet, and, while I should not recom- 
mend a plant of less than 900 gallous 
per minute for any area between 40 
and 160 acres, these plants have dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of irriga- 
tion by pumping when carried on with 
a reasonable degree of intelligence. 

It seems not always to be a matter 
of the first cost or the operating cost 
of these plants, but more a matter of 
intense cultivation of limited areas 
and the employment of the water so 
developed to the most economical de- 
gree. It is not inconsistent to state 
that, with the moderate pumping 
heads that are possible in this Valley, 
together with the very favorable cli- 
matic, soil, and market conditions pre- 
vailing, we are justified in consider- 
ing feasible the pumping of water at 
heads even in excess of 100 feet, and, 
as evidence of this, I make mention 
of a plant in California, which I re- 
cently visited, which had the capacity 
to deliver 1800 gallons per minute 
against a total head of over 200 feet 
at an operating cost of approximately 
$10.00 per acre-foot and the enormous 
initial cost of over $31,000.00. This 
supply was, of course, used for the ir- 
rigation of some 1400 acres of citrus 
fruit land, but, considering the high 
value of the lands and the plant cost, 
as compared with the net returns, 
there is no reason to question the feas- 
ibility of raising alfalfa in this valley 
where it is possible to obtain 1000 gal- 
lons per minute from a plant costing 
only one-sixth of the above amount. 
and at even a greater return on the 
investment. 


The subject of pumping water is al- 
most an inexhaustible one, and, as 
space is too limited to permit of go- 
ing into the subject in greater detail, 
for a further discussion and more de- 
tailed recommendations, reference is 
made to a bulletin (issued by this De- 
partment) which I am now preparing 
and which should be available for pub- 
lication some time during the coming 
winter, in which the subject of devel- 
oping water and proper methods there- 
for are quite fully explained. 

The labor item is a large one in 
small pumping plants, if the proper 


attention is given their operation, and, 
in the long run, it will pay the plant 
owner to have continuous supervision 
of the plant when running. It is for 
this reason that the cost of water is 
increased so as to bring it up almost 
on a par with the cost of pumping 
with electric power when the cost of 
such power is 1.5c. per kilowatt (when 
attention to the plant may be dis- 
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pensed with), thougu tnat fact does 
not, by any means, justify the charge 
made in the Salt River Valley for 
electric power, and it is most unfortu- 
nate that the farmers who OWN the 
Roosevelt project, are so short sighted 
as to permit electric power from that 
project to be delivered outside of the 
Valley for commercial purposes when 
so great a demand exists at home, 
Where not only the same _ revenue 
would obtain but the valley’s re- 
sources would thereby be developed 
and its wealth immeasurably increas- 
ed. Even more desirable is such a 
pumping load, due to such local de- 
mand for power for pumping, since it 
occurs at a time when water would be 
needed from the reservoir for irriga- 
tion purposes only, and thus would 
two needs be supplied without waste. 

Very different is the policy extant 
in California, where the numerous 
commercial electric companies gladly 
extend their lines wherever there is a 
possibility of supplying power for ir- 
rigation purposes, and the charges 
(much more reasonable than would be 
considered here) are :mnaae at the low 
tension side of the service, thus not 
requiring the consumer to build a line, 
put in transformers, and pay an ex- 
orbitant rate for current at the de- 
livery or high tension end of the line 
and, even then, guarantee the con- 
sumption of a block of power out of 
all reason with his needs, as is de- 
manded here. 

Indeed, the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween those in control of the Roose- 
velt project and those endeavoring to 
develop heretofore neglected _ re- 
sources, thereby reclaiming new lands, 
is conspicuous through its absence. 

But this is hardly germane to the 
subject. However, no hope for a 
change in this selfish policy can be 
looked for so long as there is a lack 
of co-operation between the owners of 
developed lands and those striving to 
make homes for themselves. Thus it 
would seem that when the pioneer in 
the reclamation of lands outside the 
Salt River reservoir zone has brought 
his land to such high state of produc- 
tion as will make him independent of 
the need of such service, then, and 
then only, can he demand it. 

(0) 


Desert Mourner 


(Continued from page 8.) 
mantle of fox skin held tightly about 
him, replied: 

‘My chief, ever have I done thy 
bidding, as did my father before me; 
when thy youngest son died five 
moons ago, three nights and days I 
sat beside the funeral fire on yon 
high mountain and dripped tar from 
the burning greasewood bush upon 
the cere-cloth to bind about his 
body. And now, my chief, thou hast 
told me to perform the duties of my 
office and mourn thy son who was my 
rival. He knew, O chief, if thou didst 
not, that the bride thou gavest him, 
went with faltering step and slowly 
beating heart; her love was mine. 
And so I will not mourn, O chief, but 
rather do I exult and call aloud in joy, 
that death so soon hath set her free.’ 

With fiercely flashing eyes, beneath 
his beetling brows, my great grandsire 
arose to his full height, and pointing 
a quivering forefinger at the defiant 
Aguila, said: ‘Thou insolent dog! 
How darest thou stand before my face 
and call my peerless son thy rival? 
Thinkest thou that because I am old, 
I have lost the power of enchantment, 
which is always the gift of the Maca- 
tos? Thou hast rebelled and refused 
to do thy duty, as becometh the holder 
of thy office; so now I abolish forever- 


more the line of Royal Mourners in 
the tribe of the Macatoways; hence- 
forth thou Aguila and all who are akin 
to thee, shall be coyotes and known to 
all men as the mourners of the desert, 
because of your desolate howling as 
ye skulk about the camps of men.’ 

The widowed Princess Neahma soon 
learned of the magic spell cast upon 
her lover, and she shuddered through 
the long hours of darkness as she lay 
upon her deerskin couch and listened 
to the cold wind as it blew across the 
wide spaces of the desert, rattling the 
ocotilla boughs that were bent about 
her wickiup. As the long wailing call 
of the coyotes came to her ears, she 
thought of the proud, high-spirited 
Aguila and the awful humiliation put 
upon him because his love for her had 
made him refuse to do his duty. 

Each day, as it dragged its slow and 
solemn length away, round her face 
whiter as she wandered wraith-like 
about the camp or along the bank of 
the arroyo. Here, sitting under the 
thorn-set boughs of the catclaw tres, 
she was often joined by a huge coyote, 
who fawning at her feet, licked her 
hands, or laying his long, gray head 
in her lap, looked dumbly in her face 
with piteous, pleading eyes. 

At last came her day of labour, and 
as the first lusty cry of her new-born 
babe heralded his arrival, it became 
evident that the moments of his moth- 
er’s life were speeding as fast as the 
waters of the arroyo in time of flood. 
Calling the old chief to her bedside 
she said: 

‘Many years have passed, O chief, 
since I came among thy people; 
I was but a child then, and thou 
gavest me food and raiment and soft 
skins to drape my couch; the old wo- 
men of thy tribe cared for me in sick- 
ness and performed all my labor in 
health; now, O chief, I repay thy 
care; I have brought thee a man child, 
son of thy loved Macato. As death 
clears my vision, I see that he too 
will inherit the magic gift, thus keep- 
ing intact the long line of famous 
chiefs, the pride of thy tribe. 

‘Now, I go to join my lover, as the 
dismal howling of his comrades is 
carried to my ears on the wings of 
the chill night wind. Ah! It grows 
dark! I shall soon be gone. Hark! 
Didst hear that heavy body fall? It 
was Aguila. His mighty spirit has 
burst its bonds of flesh. Didst think, 
O chief, to hold him in a coyote’s 
shaggy hide? Didst think thy sorcery 
could keep us twain apart? Farewell. 
I come, Aguila — master — mate—I 
come,’ 

Hastening out into the moonlight, 
my great grandsire found the huge 
frame of the leader of the coyotes, 
stretched quivering but lifeless before 
his tepcoe. 

And thus, to this day, :ay children, 
the coyote is the Mourner of the 
Desert. His short, sharp bark and 
his wailing howl are ever In the ears 
of our people as they sit about their 
campfires in the time of early dark- 
ness.” 
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the gen’l’’mens say as how adother 
brother has joined the band, got on 
at Topeka. They say can’t you come 
and welcome him, and help ’em cheer 
im a little? They say he seems 
kinder sad and lonesome-like at leav- 
in’ his stately co’nfields.” 

Doe glanced through the window. 
“Topeka, Topeka already? I did not 
know the train had stopped, did you?” 

“No; but run along ana see if you 
can open him; and mind you do now! 
I do want Statehood to win, O, I do, 
Didotie 

“Come in Doe, come in. We want 
to make you acquainted with Senator 
Grey.” 

Doe extended his hand with its cor- 
dial clasp. “Thank you—I am already 
acquainted with Senator Grey. I 
heard you speak in wus Angeles last 
fall, Senator. I did not have an op- 
portunity to speak with you after- 
wards, though I wanted to—you pro- 
claimed yourself a friend of Mexi- 
fornia, and cf the great southwest. 
You are going to have a chance to 
prove your friendship now, Senator.” 

“An opportunity 1 am giad to em- 
brace, Mr. Doe. You, yourself, are 
no stranger to me. Your territory 
has been under the microscope of the 
public eye for some time, the men 
have been searched out and the lead- 
ers labeled. You stand at the head 
of the procession, sir.” 

Doe beamed, as pleased as a child 
at being recognized. ‘Let me order 
you a high-ball, or a Scotch and seltzer, 
Senator, something to brace you up a 
little?” 

But Senator Grey turned a stern 
gaze upon the convivial group. He 
noticed the bottles and glasses in 
service: “Do you not know, gentle- 
men, that we are in Kansas? That it 
is against the laws of the state to buy 
liquors on the Sabbath? I never 
drink anything on Sundays, friends, 
in Kansas or out of Kansas.” 

He sat down, a chilling morsel 
among ardent spirits. 

The flushed faces were as guilty as 
chidden children’s. Doe, alone, was 
still upon his feet. He rallied quickly, 
and pushed the button. 

“Porter clear away the debris,” he 
ordered. “We are in Kansas, and 
we'll do as Kansans do. In our 
country when a man gets to the doors 
of twenty-one, he enters man’s estate. 
He knows what he wants and when 
he wants it. The last time I came 
through Kansas she nad no dry laws, 
and we moistened our parched 
tongues ad libitum. I might have 
known it would become a law that a 
man must especially keep his wits 
about him on the Sapbath in Kansas, 
for I remember well we had a hold- 
up on that occasion and I was relieved 
of all my available cash, and lived 
the simplest of simple lives until I 
was within holloeing distance of my 
wide-pocketed, open-hearted home- 
folks. 

“IT respect your dry laws, Senator. 
Temperance is as essential for some 
states as a milk diet is for infants. 
‘Tell me what you eat, and I will tell 
you what you are,’ is a breakfast food 
slogan. But tell me what you DRINK, 
and I can surely tell whether you be 
men or babies.” 

There was a _ general laugh, in 
which Senator Grey did not join, for 
his gray-matter was a filter through 
which humor did not penetrate. 

“Temperance is an issue for which 
our wives and mothers are respon- 
sible, surely it at least demands our 


respect,” grimly observed the cha- 
grinned senator. 

“Somebody’s wives and mothers 
are the suffragettes, and who respects 
’em?” laughed Doe. But £ do respect 
temperance where it is needed,’ he 
solmenly continued. “Hereafter when 
on this ‘perpendicular’ train, I am go- 
ing to out-camel a camel in crossing 
Kansas’ desert, and turn my sun- 
flower face toward heaven on the Sab- 
bath in Moslem imitation of Kansas’ 
obeisance.”’ 

“Don’t try to betuddle me with 
metaphors,” said Grey. “Most men, 
and senators in especial, use words 
like a vain woman, stick on every 
gewgaw imaginable in the effort to 
disguise sins of omission and of com- 
mission of plain thought. They paint 
the visage of crime till it is as attrac- 
tive as honesty’s self.” Sulkily he 
picked his teeth and glanced at his 
companions with wavering eyes. 

“You are a ‘new broom’ in the sen- 
ate, Grey. Your attitude and char- 
acteristics are unknown equations in 
the national problems. But I can see 
that you are going in with lofty inten- 
tions of cleaning the world’s Augean 
stables. Stick to the job until I am 
elected senator from the last and best 
state to be added to this grand coun- 
try of ours, and together we’ll do the 
job up brown. We'll evolve law and 
order from the chaos of conditions 
that will make every other map on 
the globe look like scrambled eggs in 
comparison.” 

The grim face o1 Kansas’ leader 
melted into the semblance of a smile. 
“You interest me, Doe. I hope to see 
a great deal of you in Washington. I 
think your bill has not had the impar- 
tial attention it deserves. I was out 
in Mexifornia once. Do you happen 
to know the Rosalee mine?” 

Doe nooded; shrewd comprehension 
sat in his eyes. 

“Do you not think Statehood would 
make mining stucks boom? Make 
them—er—more stable—less of a ven- 
ture?” 

Doe nodded shrewd comprehension to 
the senator; it was his turn to sit in 
the judge’s chair, and his face took on 
the cast of grimness as he gazed into 
the wavering eyes. 

Before he could reply, the porter 
dodged in. “Mr. Doe, the little lady, 
she say will you pleassar come dere. 
She say hit berry important.” 

“We must yield you to the soft lady 
in grey, Doe.” said Senator Worth. 
“A lady’s wishes are to be respected. 
But tell me, what would your angel 
wife, your perfected fruit of woman- 
kind, think of this desperate flirta- 
tion? Ye gods, the woman barely 
lets you out of her sight. Don’t you 
know that she is working you? As 
deliberately sliding uer hands into 
your pocket and robbing you as if she 
were a bold, bad bandit? I’ve seen 
it done before. I knew a woman once 
to travel all the way from New 
Orleans to San Francisco without 
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spending a cent for meals during all 
those days. I know her kind. Break 
loose man, break loose.” 

Doe’s face turned a prick red. “I’ve 
no acquaintance with the kind of per- 
son you describe. I do not know 
their tricks and subterfuges. I am in- 
nocent of a previous experience. If 
what you say is true, I would as 
gladly donate the money I’ve spent 
on her meals from pity—pity that a 
woman, a dear, sweet little woman, 
should have fallen so low. I do not 
begrudge the time she has taken. I 
have said nothing, aone nothing, to 
push her even a degree lower, if she 
be in the mire. I have stood there 
firmly by her side, if what you say be 
true, she had but to put forth a hand 
and pull herself from the sands, and 
I would still stand there to help her 
upon her way. I am sure of doing her 
no harm, there is a chance, you must 
admit, that I may render aid to an 
angel in disguise. However, if she 
were an Indian squaw, or a Mexican 
washerwoman, my attitude of mind 
would be exactly the same, although 
my degree of pleasure would be great- 
ly diminished, for the lady in the car 
is a person of culture, a companion 
for a man of brains. I wish my wife 
were along to comfort her, to ease 
the embarrassment of the position in 


whfch her husband has innocently 
placed her.” 
“You are all right, Doe.” inter- 


posed Senator Owens. “You are a 
man with the simplicity or a child, 
the chivalry of the south, the broad- 
ness of mind and _ liberality of the 
great west, the wit of a Yankee, and 
the wide perspective of a cosmopoli- 
tan—that’s the true westerner. A 
man so mixed that all the world may 
say, with Shakespeare, this is a man. 
Here’s my hand, old fellow. Go to 
nye 

Doe grasped the outstretched hand 
fervently and heartily, then hurried 
away. 

He was surprised to find the lady 
in animated conversation with a 
strange gentleman, as he came nearer. 
She looked up radiantly. “Mr. Doe, 
this is my husband. He came up the 
road a little ways to meet me. I have 
been telling him about you, and I want 
him to know so splendid a man from 
so splendid a country.” 
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“Dang this train, did it stop again? 
I never noticed. How d’ye do? I’m 
glad to know you Mr. Smith. Am 
glad to meet the husband worthy so 
sweet a wife as your’s.” 

Smith’s face flushed with pride and 
gratitude. “She makes friends where 
ever she goes. The mint itself is 
her’s if she had need of it. She’s 
one of those women born with the 
fairy gift of being provided for. Never 
wants for a thing—people just natu- 
rally minister unto her.” 

“IT was hungry for a whole day,” re 
minded the little wite, tearful at the 
remembrance. 

“God bless you, darling. How 
could that ever happen, and me 
squandering food and tips in the train 
just ahead.  I’ll never forgive myself, 
just as I’ll never forget your kindness, 
sir. When we get to Washington, I 
want you to come right to our house 
and make it your home while you are 
in the city. I will hear to no other 
arrangement,” as Doe_ protested. 
“Nothing else can equalize this debt I 
owe.” 

“Washington? Are you going to 
Washington, too? I thought you said 
Kansas City?” turning to Mrs Smith. 

“O, no; you misunderstood. I ex- 
pected my husband to meet me in 
Kansas City, and we are going on to 
Washington together. This is the 
first time I’ve gone with him, and I 
am going to enjoy it so much. And 
Iam so glad we are to have you right 
with us. You and I will ‘lobby’ to- 
gether.” And she leaned closer and 
whispered in his ear: ‘‘We’ll get State- 
hood through, never do you fear.” 

Doe turned in amazement to the 
man: “And you are—Smith—?” 

“__of Washington,’ supplied 
senator. 
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Nearly five hundred years before 
the Saviour of the world was born, 
the Egyptian kings gave presents to 
their favorites padded with cotton. 
Ancient manuscripts of India, written 
800 years before Christ drove the 
money changers from the temple, tell 
of the frequent use of cotton in that 
country. 

Investigators claim that the “hang- 
ings of white, green and blue” which 
adorned the banquet hall of King 
Ahasuerus were of dyed cotton. Im- 
perial Ceasar sat beneath a cotton 
awning and stretched huge screens 
of it along the Sacred Way from his 
residence to the top of Capitoline 
Hill in Rome. The sleeping tents of 
his famous generals were made from 
this same fibre and the sail cloths 
that carried the sloops of his admirals 
were manufactured from cotton. 

In Asia, in Europe, in Africa, it 
covered the weary frame of the slave 
and draped the stately form of the 
sovereign. When Columbus made 
the journey in 1492 that gave us a 
birthright and a country, he was met 
in Bahama waters by natives carry- 
ing gifts of cotton yarn and thread 
and in Cuba found cotton hammocks 
in general use. 

When Cortez conquered Mexico in 
1519, he was so delighted with the 
beautiful quality of the cotton gar- 
ments made by the natives that he 
dispatched a present consisting of 
several mantles to Emperor Charles 
V. of Spain. Thus we have the ro- 
mance of the cotton. 

———— 

When answering an advertisement, 
mention the Arizona Magazine. It 
will help. 
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THE EARTH 


Is a journal, of and for home-makers. It prints articles of value 
about the great Southwest. 


projects in the Southwest. 


It contains data about the irrigation 
It tells the story of what men and 
women are doing in this fast developing country. 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST—A Magazine 


Devoted exclusively to tourist travel in America. Will give you exact 
and accurate information on points of interest in all parts of America 


BEAUTY SPOTS IN STORY FORM 


The stories of America’s Beauty Spots will be given to you in attractive form 
yet they will not deviate from truth and accuracy of details. Illustrated with 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


Don’t wait—subscribe now! $1.00 per year. 
SEE AMERICA FIRST MAGAZINE, 
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The Southwestern Stockman-Farmer 


The only weekly Stock and Farm paper published in Arizona. 
Printed for the Cattleman, Farmer, Fruit Grower and Poultry-keeper 
of the Southwest. $1.00 per year. 
S. W. STOCKMAN-FARMER, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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RIZONA, the state with many 
natural beauties and many 
more undiscovered beauties, 
has had another wonder 
added to the already long 
list that will attract sightseers, tour- 
ists and investors within her borders. 

Only two years ago, Mr. Wm. B. 
Knight, then a traveling salesman, 
heard of a wonder cave of onyx mar- 
ble in the Santa Rita mountains and 
he with several other men, went to 
investigate. They found it and recog- 
nized the commercial possibilities of 
the onyx marble and located nine 
claims covering the hill in which it 
was contained. Very little more work 
was done on it than was necessary to 
hold it until plans could mature for 
extensive operation that would put 
Arizona in place as a marble produc- 
ing state, 

A recent visit of Mr. Knight, who 
is now general manager of the Onyx 
King Quarries Company, with Mr. 
Reitz, a practical building stone mai, 
and Dr. Chabot of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
indicates that such plans have 
matured and that immediate resump- 


Inside the Cave 


tion of work is to be expected and the 
wonders of another Mammoth cave 
opened to the world. 

This deposit is what is commercially 
known as onyx marble and is not the 
precious onyx. The latter is a cryp- 
tocrystalline variety of quartz while 
the former is a deposit of carbonate of 
lime from aqueous solution. The onyx 
marble is better known as Mexican 
onyx. Primarily the distinction is in 
the hardness and the perfect parallel- 
ism of the bands of the precious onyx. 
The precious onyx rarely hits the mar- 
ket as a decorative stone as it is not 
found of sufficient size. The onyx 
marble is found in some places in 
large sized blocks and is used exten- 
sively for interior decoration by those 
to whom money is of little value as 
compared with the beauty obtained. 
will be unobservable in the finished 


The onyx marble of the Santa Ritas, 
technically known as travertine, shows 
a quite perfect homogeueity of texture. 
In some places a slight porosity is 
visible but not to such an extent that 
cannot be corrected with “filling” and 
piece. Cracks are almost unknown in 
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BUREAU OF MINES U. OF A. 


The OnyRXR Mines Of Greaterville 


By Prof. Gharles F. Willis 


the deposit and the size blocks that 
can be obtained is limited only by the 
equipment which may be installed to 
handle it and by the transportation 
facilities. 

A valuable feature of the deposit is 
its remarkable homogeneity of color, 
varying solely in the shades of brown. 
The onyx marble of many deposits 
have combined witn the _ browns, 
shades of pink to red, and shades of 
green and, although such variegated 
coloring will bring higher prices for 
the individual piece it is a rare occur- 
rence when slabs may be matched for 
extensive work and large contracts 
taken. 


Cave Hill, in which the deposit and 
caves are situated, is located in Santa 
Cruz county, eight miles northwest of 
the Sonoita station of the Southern 
Pacific railroad on the Nogales-Benson 
branch, four and a half miles south of 
Greaterville and four miles east of 
Old Baldy, the highest peak of the 
Santa Ritas. The property is at 
present equipped with a stone finish- 
ing mill, but it is planned to increase 
the equipment to quite a considerable 
extent to take care of all trade. Water 
is within 1500 feet in sufficient quan- 
tities for all purposes in operation. 


It is a wonderful day’s trip to be 
allowed the pleasure of wandering 
through the cave which hollows out a 
large portion of the interior of the hill. 
There are two entrances to the cave. 
The larger one which is shown in an 
illustration accompanying is about 12 
feet high, and from twelve feet to 
fourteen feet wide. This, however, 
enters into a smaller cave which is 
only connected with the main cave by 
small and inaccessible passages. The 
first chamber is about 50 feet square 
and about 20 feet high. Above, the 
roof is covered with stalactites, re- 
sembling icicles in all stages of forma- 
tion. With the water still dripping 
and the glistening of the drops on the 
end, the stalactites present a weird 
effect in the darkness or semi-dark- 
ness of the candle lights. Then on 
the floor, building themselves up to 
the stalactites are the stalagmites or 
mounds in various shapes. The im- 
mensity of the cavern, the white and 
glistening icicles and the beautiful 
and fantastic shapes of the stalag- 
mites are so fascinating that one wan- 
ders on through all kinds of difficul- 
ties to see more and more of them. 


The main cave, which has never 
been explored in its’ entirety, is en- 
tered through a hole barely large 
enough to crawl through. You enter 


Entrance to Cave 


backwards and grope around with 
your feet to find some place to put 
your feet, which finally land on a lad- 
der, then you descend for about 40 
feet and find yourself in a room with 
many openings, each and every one 
presenting the appearance of frost 
with its calcite icicles. Involuntarily 
you commence to shiver and wonder if 
it is not really cold. But before you 
go ahead you had better tie the end of 
a ball of twine on the ladder as it is 
possible that you may wish to find 
your way back and the fairy story of 
Hans and Gretchen presents itself. 

Which way shall you go? Here 
is an opening a few feet above you 
and here is another many feet above 
you and still another on the roof, and 
many others. Peering in the differ- 
ent ones you see countless openings 
of various sizes and descriptions still 
ahead. This one looks promising as 
we can see ahead another color, a 
black. So by means of a snake-like 
wiggle in which you alternately brace 
your feet against your back and your 
back against your feet, you edge your 
way up a wall, grasping at the icicles 
of lime to steady yourself and then let 
yourself down into another room with 
many doors. 

Now you see the reason for the 
black colors. Someone has been here 
before and from the appearance of the 
pictures on the wall it was many many 
years ago and probably Indians. Here 
and there were the marks of their 
fires, long since dead. These Indians 
had discovered a safe retreat from 
both man and animal. wut passing 
on, and taking a chance as to which 
way you might see the most, you pass 
through an opening with stalactites 


projecting into it so far that you won- 
der whether or not it will take some 
of your wearing apparel with it. An 
immense room is exposea and with 
stalactites ranging from the sizes of 
needles up to several times the size 
of a man’s body, some hanging as 
icicles and some connected with the 
stalagmites on the floor. Here, as in 
other parts of the cave, are immense 
mounds on the floor of dense stalag- 
mites, with beautiful bandings in the 
various shades of brown and in im- 
mense sizes but one can hardly con- 
ceive of the commercial possibilities 
in marketing such material when it is _ 
so beautiful as it stands. 

Room after room may ve visited in 
the same way, through small openings 
and large openings, crawling on walls 
or on ropes up and down, and when 
one wonders where he has seen such 
a sight described he recalls that 
this must be the graphic representa- 
tion of that portion of Dante’s Inferno, 
in which one of the stages is pictured 
as extreme cold. As one gazes 
through some of the openings and 
tries to make the weak candle light 
pierce the darkness and gloom be- 
yond, the cave appears limitless; in 
every direction you go you meet 
obstacles which cannot be readily 
overcome and you long to explore 
further, so you crawl over a small hog 
back with an abyss on either side 
going to considerable but unknown 
depths and find still another room 
and other openings beyond. Here is 
a room with about 60 feet from floor 
to roof, with stalactites connecting 
floor and roof and with innumerable 
others that are working their way 
gradually toward the floor. 


Panoramic View of Cave Hill 


When you consider what almost 
immeasurable time has been con- 
sumed in the formation of these beau- 
ties, you find another field for thought. 
This little one six inches long has 
probably taken fifty years to form; 
down comes one drop of water may 
be every two days laden with calcium 
carbonate in solution; it leaves part 
of its burden on the stalactite and the 
balance falls to the floor and it there 
completes its evaporation and _ the 
stalagmite is started. Consider what 
this means for one that connects floor 
and roof sixty feet high and is the 
size of a man’s body—the years that 
have been taken in its formation. 

Cave Hill on its exterior is com- 
posed solely of various formations of 
limestone, lime shales and marble 
with the onyx marble bed exposed 
from eight to 20 feet in thickness all 
around it. Beautiful red and white 
marble is directly beneath the onyx 
marble. This has a peculiar mottled 
appearance and polishes beautifully. 
Overlying the onyx beds is a stratum 
approximately 50 feet thick of blue 
limestone. In this blue limestone 
are innumerable small fissures which 
have been later filled up with white 
limestone. The combination is pecu- 
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Other deposits in Arizona are found 
on Big Bug Creek near Mayer in 
Yavapai county. It is a surface for- 
mation, occupying a series of rounded 
knolls, several hundred acres in ex- 
tent, and is found in layers varying 
from a fraction of an inch to several 
inches in thickness, interbedded with 
a breccia of igneous fragments, ce- 
mented together by a lime matrix. 
These onyx marble deposits consist 
of irregular concentric layers, thin- 
ning out unevenly, with compact lay- 
ers frequently separated by porous 
ones. The colors are variable. Their 
beauty is enhanced often by a pecu- 
ilar wavy effect of alternating light 
and dark shades of green, but such 
beauty rarely maintains in any large 
sizes. Amber, yellow and white are 
found but a brilliant red predominates 
and this grades in shades to the 
browns. Although individual speci- 
mens and small pieces may be ob- 
tained from this deposit that are not 
to be equalled in the world, it is not 
the deposit for supplying the uniform 
large blocks that may be obtained 
from the Santa Rita mountains de- 
posit. 

At Cave Creek, Arizona, is another 
deposit which is ten feet thick and 


Cave Hill from Young’s Ranch 


liar and very pretty and such stone 
should have considerable commercial 
value. 

The onyx marbles of this locality 
are remarkable for their absolute free- 
dom from impurities, sucn as clay, 
etc., and they show from 98% io 
98.8% pure calcium carbonate. They 
run from 152 to 165 lbs. per cubic 
which shows above the average dens- 
ity. They compare favorably with 
the onyx marbles that are on the mar- 
ket and there is no reason why with 
the careful and efficient management 
which I feel cetrain the property will 
have, they should not make an excel- 
lent commercial proposition. 


although beautiful as to coloring and 
graining has been so shattered by 
earth movements as to be practically 
valueless commercially, 

The quantity of onxy marble pro- 
duced in the United States is not so 
large but that one company operat- 
ing on the size deposit found near 
Greaterville can put Arizona on the 
map as not only the state from which 
the most beautiful onyx marble in the 
world comes but also the _ state 


that produces the most, and it is 
hoped that the plans of the Onyx King 
Quarries company will allow that to 
be done. 


FOR THE PROSPECTOR 


PROF. GHARLES F. WILLIS 


TARTING with the October 
issue and running monthly 
for some time to come will 
be a series of short articles 
for the prospector which 

will pertain to the field tests for dif- 
ferent minerals and metals, the iden- 
tification, the indications, the import- 
ance, etc. This work can be carried 
on with very little equipment out- 
lined as follows and may be purchased 
for $10.00 packed in a carrying case 
and not weighing over 15 pounds. It 
will be found invaluable and with the 
instructions which these articles will 
carry, the prospector will be able to 
identify practically any mineral with- 
out returning to camp or without as- 
Says. Assays may be made later if 
indications in field tests show the nec- 
essity. 

1 Jewelers’ blowpipe, nickel-plated. 
1 Alcohol Lamp. 

1 Magnifying Lens, double. 

1 Porcelain Mortar, 21%4-in. 


Porcelain Crucibles, 
Porcelain Crucible covers. 
Funnel, glass, 2-in. 

Doz. Test Tubes, 3-in. 

Doz. Glass Tubes and Rods, asst. 
Small Beakers, 0 to 000. 

Pair Slag Forceps. 

Spatula, 3-in. 

Piece Sheet Zine. 

Piece Copper Wire. 

Piece Tin Foil. 

Chamois Skin. 

H. S. Magnet, 3-in. 

Piece Iron Wire. 

Platinum Wire and Holder. 
Carbon Sticks. 

Pkg. Filter Paper. 

Drs. Ferrous Sulphate. 

Drs. Borax Glass. 

Drs. Oxalic Acid. 

Drs. Sodium Carbonate, dry. 
Oz. Sulphuric Acid, ¢c.p. conct. 
Oz. Muriatic Acid, c.p. conct. 


% Lb. Nitric Acid, c.p. conct. 
\% Lb. Ammonia, strong. 
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4 Ozs. Alcohol. 
2 Ozs. Mercury. 
2 Ozs. Granulated Lead. 
2 Drs. Carbonate Potash. 
% Doz. Charcoals, 
For the Prospector 

Copper—The chief minerals of cop- 
per are native copper, chalcocite, chal- 
copyrite, bornite, cuprite, malachite, 
azurite and copper bearing pyrite. 

The native copper of Michigan is 
crushed and concentrated and the con- 
centrates treated with limestone and 
slag in a reverberatory furnace. The 
oxidied ores are treated in a blast fur- 
nace with coke and the proper fluxes. 
Sulphide ores are first roasted al- 
though in some places this practice is 
losing favor. From the fusion in a re- 
verberatory furnace a sulphide of iron 
and copper is made running trom 30% 
to 50% copper and is called matte. 
The molten matte is treated in a con- 
verter in which fine streams of air 
drive off the sulphur and the result is 
blister copper which contains about 
984%% copper. Almost all copper is 
refined electrolytically. 

There is little use going into the 
various uses of copper and it will suf- 
fice to say that the demand is stead- 
ily increasing and new uses are being 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE SHOP 


Castings—All Metals 
Manufacture Hoists, Whims, 
Buckets, Mining Cars. 


Machine, Boiler, Blacksmith 
Work 
ARIZONA IRON WORKS 
PHOENIX 


J. P. FOLEY, Pres. M. J. FOLEY, Sec. 
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answer the ads in this 


It is worth while. 


Read and 
magazine. 
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WORTHINGTON’S 
Assaying and Engineering 


OFFICE 


We receive, check and act as 


Ore Shippers’ agent to local 
smelters. 


Douglas, Arizona 
\ Patagonia, Arizona 
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THE BANK 


BISBEE, ARIZONA 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $225,000.00 


OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN COCHISE COUNTY. 


OF BISBEE 
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General Office: - - 
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Copper Queen 


Consolidated Mining Company 


REDUCTION WORKS 


of Gold, 
Silver and Copper 
Ores 


{ 
| 
And Copper Matte 


Correspondence Solicited 


Address 


THE COPPER QUEEN 
CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 
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DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
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Hote) Gadsden, 
Douglas. Ar 


Arizona 


DOUGLAS 
ARIZONA 


Hotel Gadsden 


World 

Famous 
Warren 
Copper 
Mining 
District 


European - 


Copper Queen Hotel 
H. H. POPPEN, Mer. 


High Class Cafe 
BISBEE - ARIZONA 


oy 
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Hote | Glenwood 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


esp com 


HOTEL ADAMS 


New and Modern - 250 Rooms - Absolutely Fireproof 


LL who travel for either 
A business or pleasure ex- 
pect sometime in the course of their careers to visit Arizona. 
The Grand Canyon, Tucson the oldest city in the United States, 
Prescott the mile-high city among the pines, Castle Hot 
Springs the most attractive rest resort in the country, Bisbee 
and Douglas in the wonderful copper mining and smelting 
district, Globe the eastern gateway to the famous Roosevelt 
Dam and scenic road, and Phoenix, Tempe and Chandler in 
the heart of the Salt River Valley, where Edenic verdure and 
This 


page will tell him of the pilgrim’s mecca wherever he may 


perpetual summer prevail, are on every travelers’ map. 


journey tn Arizona. 
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The Dominion 


A. HANSEN, Manager 
Globe, - 


Electric Lights and Gas 
Telephone and Steam Heat 
95 Rooms—50 Rooms with Bath 


Arizona 


Phoenix, Arizona 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
EUROPEAN ?LAN 


{aisle Mindi tis Bae >| hs by Sibpecds 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS “#3°"93,Mo* pels 
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Commercial Hotel 


Gorner Genter and Jefferson Streets 


Phoenix - - Arizona 
GEO. H. N. LUHRS, Proprietor 


Conducted on the European Plan. 
Special Attention to Commercial Men. 
Bus To and From All Trains. 
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For The Prospector 


(Continued from Page 15) 
constantly found and with the remark- 
able growth of the electrical trade, the 
demand for copper has had an equal 
if not greater growth. 

The latest figures which are on 
record for the production of copper in 
the United States and for the world 
are for 1911. The United States pro- 
duction was 1,097,232,749 pounds. Ari- 
ona led all other states and produced 
303,202,532 pounds with Montana, 
Michigan and Utah following in the 
above named order, These’ four 
states being all that produced over 
100,000,000 lbs. The world’s produc- 
tion was 1,958,201,285 pounds, the 
United States producing considerable 
over one-half. The present year bids 
fair to have Arizona increase by a 
very considerable amount the lead 
which she had last year. 

The tests for copper in general are 
as follows: By blowing on copper 
with a blow pipe on a piece of char- 
coal a green flame is given off. This 
flame is changed to an azure blue 
when a few drops of hydrochloric acid 
is added to the ore. This test is very 
distinctive inasmuch as no other metal 
gives the same peculiarities. Arsenic 


HARRY A. DRACHMAN SHOE COMPANY 


SHOE 3 THATS 


ALL 


W. L. HANSON, Manager 


29 W. Adams Street 
TUCSON - - 


PHOENIX 
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St. Joseph’s Academy 


* 

*K 

28 Tucson, Arizona 

a A Select Boarding and Day School 
% Conducted by 


* The Sisters of St. Joseph 
- Catalague on Request 
* 
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WHEN IN PHOENIX 


SMOKE with DOYLE 


HOFFMAN CIGAR STAND 


Headquarters for everybody who 


likes the smell of tobacco or is 
interested in baseball, automo- 
bile, or any other sporting news 
or bulletins. 


Agents-Dealers- 


thing right now—ax article with which 
many Agents and Dealers are making 


IF YOU want something that isthe \\ 25 


FIVE DOLLAR razor tn every thing out © 
an expensive box; triple silver plated and 
contains all the features that make the 
shaving qualities. We guarantee it to shave 
as good, or bet/er, than any other razor, 
LRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE OR MAKE! 
The angle of the frame and guard are so sci- 
entifically adjusted as to enable anyone to get 
the best results and insure absolute safety, 
even tfa@ man has never shaved himself before. 
The steel of the blade is the best—specially 
ground and tempered. Every blade 1s hair tested. 
YOU WANT THIS— 
regardless of whether you are an Agent, Mail 
Dealer, Premium User or a Local Dealer, or what 
your occupation or brotession may be, if you are a 
man with the “Get There” spirit, because you can 
make big money with this razor and we want you to 
write for wholesale prices, coptes of show cards, ctr- 
culars and other matter furnished with wmprint. 
Enclose 25 cents for sample razor, which 
amount may be deducted from first order or, 7f 
you don't think our **MORGAN DANDY” shaves 
as good, or better, than any other razor, we wiil 
send your quarter back. 


|. Morgan Co., 312 W. Madison st.. Chicago 
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and lead both give blue flames but not 
of the same shade, being much lighter. 
Arsenic also gives off a characteristic 
garlic odor, 

In the use of a blowpipe two distinct 
kinds of flames are noticeable. The 
yellowish flame at the extreme end 
of the combustion is an oxidizing 
flame while the blue flame near the 
blowpipe is a reducing flame. Very 
considerable differences are obtained 
by the use of these two flames. By 
forming a small piece of platinum 
wire up into a loop and adding borax 
and melting in any flame you _ will 


. have a borax bead which is colorless. 


This borax bead will, in the presence 
of many ores, give very accurate 
determinations. Copper ores added 
and placed in the oxidiing flame will 
give a transparent blue color while in 
the reducing flame give an opaque 
red. The only possibility of confu- 
sion will be with copait which gives 
blue in both flames and no other 
metal gives red in the reducing flame. 
Considerable care must be taken to 
distinguish the two flames. Similar 
results are obtained in the case of 
copper with sodium metaphosphate 
beads. In the presence of iron the 
bead in the oxidizing flame will be 
green or bluish green. 

By scooping out a small hole in a 
piece of charcoal and directing a blow- 
pipe flame against same chemicals 
with the ore placed in this hole, also 
gives distinctive results. A small 
portion of a copper ore with about 
three parts of soda (ordinary baking 
soda) and fusion will give a malleable 
red metallic button in case of copper 
being present. This test is liable to 
cause some confusion as several other 
metals give metallic buttons but none 
red; lead gives gray, silver gives 
white, gold gives yellow, and tin also 
gives white so that dependence should 
not be placed upon this test alone. 

Should the ore be soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, nitric acid or a mixture 
of the two, or sulphuric acid a blue 
color will indicate the presence of 
copper and the depth of the coloring 
will indicate the quantity present. 
Then by adding ammonia a very deep 
blue will result if copper is present. 
Very often an insoluble ore can be 
made soluble by fusion with soda. 

When solutions are obtained, the 
placing of a bright metallic surface 
such as knife blade in them, a very 
thin coating of metallic copper can be 
obtained. 

In the issue of next month will fol- 
low a description of the ores of cop- 
per and the same form will be fol- 
lowed through all the metals giving 
their characteristics, differences and 
peculiarities. 


Questions « Answers 


The Arizona Magazine is conduct- 
ing a column of “Questions and 
Answers” to which the public is in- 
vited to submit all questions regard- 
ing mining, metallurgy, geology, min- 
eralogy, petrography, mining law, min- 
ing practice, ete. Qualitative deter- 
mination of rocks and ores will be 
made gratis and all questions will he 
answered through this column. Should 
a personal reply be desired a stamped 
and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. Address all communications 
to Professor Charles F. Willis, Bureau 
of Mines, University of Arizona, Tue- 
son, Ariz. Questions will not be pub- 
lished in full in this column but only 
the sense of them, in order to make 
the reply intelligible to other readers. 

J. S. H., Patagonia, Ariz—Will you 
kindly advise me by what method 
claims which are valuable principally 
for stone may be taken. 

Answer.—Stone claims are laid out 


according to the laws governing the 
location of placers. In the first place 
they must be on land free from ail 
metallic minerals and unfit for culti- 
vation. The discoverer shall, within 
thirty days of discovery, record his 
claim in the office of the recorder of 
the county in which it is located. The 
location of the claim is by a notice 
posted on that claim giving name of 
claim, name of locator, date of discov- 
ery and number of acres. claimed. 
These must also be in the notice 
given to the recorder including a de- 
scription of the claim by reference to 
natural monuments for identification. 
One locator may only lay out twenty 
acres which need not be surveyed if 
they are on public surveyed lands 
and conform to the legal subdivisions. 
An association of eight or more per- 
sons may locate a claim in common 
of not over 20 acres to each individual 
and not over 160 acres to the associa- 
tion and discovery need not be made 
on individual claim. If your land is 
not on a reservation and on publicly 
surveyed lands a simpler procedure 
can be recommended as such land is 
open to sale by the government at a 
price of not less than $2.50 per acre. 

S. 8. P., Winslow, Ariz.— Kindly 
five qualitative test of the enclosed 
rock and let me know if it is an indi- 
cator of minerals. 

Answer.—The rock which you send 
is a siliceous shale and is not an in- 
dicator of mineral value. The igne- 
ous rocks are far more indicators of 
value for in probably nine cases out 
of ten ore deposits have some rela- 
tions to a body of igneous rocks and 
also it seems to be true that a coun 
try free from igneous rocks is also 
free from minerals. Practically all 
igneous rocks contain metals in some 
quantity. Iron and manganese are 
found in considerable quantities but 
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the rarer and precious metals while 
vot in large amounts have been 
proven to exist in practically every 
kind of igueous rock. These metals 
which are disseminated in the igneous 
rocks frequently become concentrated 
and give rise to ore deposits. Then 
again, the heat which accompanies, in- 
creases the power of the 
solutions through and 
thus the metals may be dissolved and 
precipitated conditions are 
favorable. One might go on for quite 
a volume on this subject and still not 


dissolving 
which pass 


where 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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Going to 
College? 


THEN WRITE AT ONCE TO 


UNIVERSITY 
of ARIZONA 


About its Strong Courses in 
Engineering, Agriculture, Home 
Economies and about the Gen- 
eral Course. 


Associate with Arizona Boys 
and Girls, in Small Classes. 


EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 
Arizona Climate--Address Pres. 


A. H. WILDE, Tucson 
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TUCSON 


Offers the greatest 


inducements of any 
City in the West 


Houses. 


1912. 


dren. 


city your home. 


TUCSON Hi 5: 
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ARIZONA 
INVESTOR 


The city is growing rapidly and is in great need of more 
Hotels, Apartment Houses, Office Buildings and Business 
Real Hstate, Farms, Mines and general lines of 
business are also attractive for investors. 


HEALTH—SEEKERS! 


Tucson has the finest all year round climate in the world, 
and is the best winter and health resort in the west. 
were 352 days of sunshine 


HOME—SEEKERS! 


Plenty of Government Land awaits the occupation of the 
farmer; every month in the yearis a growing season. 
School Systems and University for education of the chil- 
An ideal home community, with the most favorable 
climate conditions to be found in the world. 


Gome To Tucson 


Make a thorough investigation of conditions, and you will make this 
For booklets and other information, write 


JOHN F. MYERS, Secretary, 


Tucson Chamber of Commerce 


tone 


There 


and delightful weather in 


Fine 


ARIZONA 
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NORTHERN ARIZONA FAIR 


By MALGOLM FRASER, Sec. 


Much interest is being centered in 
the flying machine exhibition that is 
to be given at Prescott during the 
Northern Arizona Fair, beginning 
Monday, Oct. 27. Aviators have very 
seldom performed at the great alti- 
tude of the Mile High City. Condi- 
tions are so different from those that 
exist at sea level, that the birdman 
has to be exceptionally well trained 
and perticularly daring. There will 
be three exhibition flights given each 
day of the fair and each time the ma- 
chine goes in the air, the aviator takes 
his life in his hands. 

From all parts of Northern Arizona, 
exhibits are being sent into Prescott. 
We are assured that when the fair 
opens the showing of what has been 
done in this district, will be amazing 
to those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of informing themselves. 

Every day will have its quota of 
special, interesting events. The 
races at the track carry generous 
prizes and will attract daring riders 
throughout Arizona. The three main 
events of each afternoon will be: 
First, the championship race, with 
prizes for each afternoon; second, 
the one-half mile cow pony race, with 
prizes aggregating $100 each after- 
noon, and the third, a two-mile relay 
race, in which each rider uses four 
ponies, changing every half mile, with 
prizes aggregating $125 each after- 
noon. 

In addition to the events at the 
Grounds, there will be special enter- 
tainments each afternoon and evening 
so that visitors will find their three 
days well filled. 
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The Association guarantees abso- 
lutely, that the hotels, restaurants, 
theatres, and other places of resort 
will not overcharge in any particular. 
Ample transportation has been pro- 
vided to the fair grounds, by train, 
bus and automobile stage. The Santa 
Fe has arranged train service to the 
fair grounds, 10c. the round trip, from 
the Prescott depot, every fifteen min- 
utes, up to 2 o’clock on each day of 
the fair, and at times in the morning 
to be announced later. Autos and 
busses will ply between the Chamber 
of Commerce and the fair grounds all 
day. 

Owners of automobiles will find 
ample accommodation for their ma- 
chines. On the first day of the Fair, 
Monday, Oct. 27, all automobile own- 


ers will be expected to join in the pro- 


cession. There will be two prizes 
given one of $12.50 for the most elab- 
orately decorated machine and an- 
other of $12.50 for the machine with 
the most original decoration. The 
machines will parade in Prescott and 
then pass out to the Fair grounds, 
lining up before the grand stand. The 
best parking space on the grounds will 
be reserved for the machines partici- 
pating in the parade. 

Those who have not received a copy 
of the prize list and rules can secure 
the same by application by mail or in 
person to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Prescott. 

The Association management has 
erected 26 boxes in front of the grand 
stand. These boxes are capable of 
holding five persons each. They were 
all sold at 10 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing with the exception of three, which 
are reserved for out-of-town visitors. 
These boxes can be secured for $19 
for the three days of the fair. Those 
intending to participate in the fair and 
who desire to be sure of having spec- 
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under the public land laws. 
the best ts all gone. 
with the U. S. Land Office in Arizona. 


FEN S. HILDRETH SCRIP CO. 


Government Lands 


We have a large list of Government lands that we can show 
you; some of these lands would be cheap at $25.00 per acre. 
The title can be acquired with our Guaranteed Scrip. 


Title is Guaranteed and You Take No Chance 


If you do not care to purchase scrip you can file on these lands 
Better write or wire to-day before 
Mr. Hildreth was for eight years connected 


Suite 210 Phoenix National Bank Building 


PHOENIX, 


ARIZONA 
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ially good seats can secure same by 
writing the management at Prescott. 
Action should be taken at once in this 
matter, since the boxes will be sold to 
those who apply first. 


SOUTHERN 
ARIZONA 
FAIR 


By JOHN F. MYERS, Sec. 


The Southern Arizona Fair has been 
postponed to December 9th to 13th. 
When the agricultural exhibits are 
shown it will be with the premiums 
they take at the state fair and the 
dry farming congress at Tulsa, Okla. 
Exhibits are being gathered by Secre- 
tary John F. Myers of the chamber of 
commerce, for these two shows. They 
will be brought back to Tucson and 
shown at the Southern Arizona fair 
with the glory of their travels fresh 
upon them. 

The Fair was postponed until the 
second week in December in order 
that the new grounds might be put in 
first class condition and the tracks 
might be put in the best possible 
shape for speed. 

Tucson has subscribed $40,000 for 
this fair, and more than half of that 
amount will be spent this year on the 
grounds and buildings. These will 
be bettered and added to from time to 
time as the needs of the fair make ii 
necessary, and Southern Arizona wil! 
have a fair at Tucson each year of 
which she may well feel proud. 

In connection with the fair in De- 
cember (9th to 13th) will be races of 
all kinds, harness, running, motorcycle 
and auto, the real feature being a 250- 
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mile race between the most famous 
drivers in the country. 

Coming just before the Christmas 
season the time will be one for great 
jollification, and Tucson will live up 
to her well known reputation as a host 
and entertainer, in seeing that her vis- 
itors that week are well taken care o!} 
and made happy.” 


Questions * Answers 


(Continued from page 17.) 


reach the end but let it suffice to say 
that countries with igneous rorks 
are the preferable places to look for 
mineralization. 

J.J. S., Wickenburg, Ariz.—Enclosed 
please find sample of the out-cropping 
on my claim. Kindly let me know 
what it contains and what it indicates. 

Answer.—The sample which you 
sent contains nothing of value but 
that should not discourage you from 
looking farther as it is exceptional 
when it does contain value. 

In most ore bodies iron forms an 
important part, even though the prin- 
cipal values may be in some other 
metal. Many copper ores, for ex- 
ample, consist wholly or in part of 
chalcopyrite, a copper iron sulphide. 
During and after the weathering and 
surface oxidation of parts of these de- 
posits, the metals other than iron 
may be leached out, carried down and 
reprecipitated, leaving the iron (with 
quartz and gangue minerals if they 
were present in the original deposit) 
in the form of a soft yellow limonite, 
or sometimes a hard brown limonite 
or reddish hematite. This iron cov- 
ers the valuable ore which is found 
by sinking through it. This is called 
an iron cap or gossan and is consid- 
ered a favorable sign of a large ore 
body beneath. Moreover, the mineral 
which might have leached out is gen- 
erally reprecipitated just at the top 
of the permanent water line and 
enriches the ore at that point making 
a deposit more valuable and often 
making a deposit which was not for- 
merly of commercial value available 
at a profit. 

FLOAT 


It is expected that a mill will be 
erected at the Magma mine of the 
Superior and Boston in Gila county 
within the next six months. Large 
bodies of ore have been developed and 
the indications show larger bodies in 
depth. 

The transmission lines from the 
Roosevelt dam have proven a boon to 
the Globe district and although the 
lines have not yet been completed evi- 
dence of the increased activity are 
visible in many directions. 

Graham county hopes to produce 
its large low grade deposit and get in 
line with the other counties of the 
state. Churn drilling is going on 12 
miles from Safford with the expecta- 
tion of finding large deposits. 

Rumor has it that the Calumet and 
Arizona operations in the Ajo district 
in Pima county have proven the exist- 
ence of 27,000,000 tons of a 1.7% cop- 
per ore. Churn drilling has been the 
method used in this prospecting. 

More Mills: The Twin Peaks mine 
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Formerly BOEHMER'S 


Phoenix, Arizona 


in Greenlee county is expected to 
erect a 250-ton plant. A considerable 
amount of sinking and cross-cutting 
has been done recently on this promis- 
ing gold and silver property. 

The London Arizona Mining com- 
pany has had merged into it the Lon- 
don Range Copper company, the Ball 
Copper company, and the London 
Shamrock Copper company with a 
combined capitalization of $12,000,000. 


The Humboldt Consolidated Mines 
company with property in the McCabe 
district, Yavapai county, is  prepar- 
ing to resume operations. This is a 
mine with silver values up to 900 
ounces and lead up to 40%. 


The lease on the Senator Morgan 
mine at Twin Buttes, Pima county, is 
being pushed for all it is worth by 
E. G. Bush. Twenty-five men are 
now at work with more to follow as 
soon as the railroad is in shape to 
handle the production. 


A Krom dry concentrator is being 
tried out by A. L. Pellegrin of Tucson. 
Tests are being made on tungsten ore 
from the Bent Sampson claims in the 
Guija mountains. The results are 
awaited with interest by others having 
tungsten on their claims. 


Patagonia looks lively now with the 
following shippers: The Three R, the 
Duquesne, the Connecticut, the Royal 
Blue, the Anna Bell, and the Blue 
Lead. Twenty mule teams are com- 
mon in town hauling to the railroad. 


The January and Norton mines in 
the Harshaw district are soon to be- 
come active again. These mines 
have been producers of silver and 
lead. They are directly adjoining the 
Trench and World’s Fair group. 


A tramway has been ordered for 
the Kelvin Sultana at Kelvin to carry 
the ores across the Gila river at that 
point. Carbonate ores are being pro- 
duced from the Agnes shaft and high 
grade chalcopyrite from the 300 foot 
level. 


The Tom Reed in Mohave county 
continues to make rich strikes. An 
ore shoot containing much coarse gold 
has been uncovered and a new hoist 
is being installed about one-half mile 
from the main shaft to handle it. 


FREE MINE REPORTS 


Our space is too limited to under- 
take to answer questions concerning 
the physical conditions, existing at 
any or all mines in the state, or con- 
cerning the management of any prop- 
erty. However, every subscriber to 
the Arizona Magazine is invited to 
ask such questions respecting any 
property in which he may be inter- 
ested and they will be forwarded to a 
publication making a specialty of such 
matters. In due season a copy of 
that publication carrying the best 
answer that can be obtained to his 
question, will be forwarded free to 
each inquirer. 


FRUIT 
TREES 


Money Making 


Varieties 


Call on or 


write 
HALL BROS. Phoenix, Arizona 
P. O. Box 317 Telephone 124R2 
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T RIVER PROJECT 


By GC. S. 


THE SAL 


The most important move made re- 
cently in respect of the Salt river rec- 
lamation project, is the appointment 
of a survey board whose duty it is to 
designate the lands that shall finally 
be proclaimed by the secretary of the 
interior as entitled to the use of water 
stored in the Roosevelt reservoir. The 
report of this board will be formulated 
after careful investigation, and after 
an opportunity has been given the 
owners of all lands excluded, to pre- 
sent their claims for recognition. If 
the report is accepted by the secre- 
tary, the proclamation will follow, 
probably with the announcement of 
the formal opening of the project. 
The chairman of this board is Engi- 
neer F. W. Hanna, appointed by the 
secretary of the interior. The sec- 
ond member is Frank H. Parker, rep- 
resenting the Water Users associa- 
tion; and the third member is James 
E. Sprague, representing the local 
organization of the reclamation ser- 
vice. 


In its work of investigation the 
board will be guided by the following 
general rules: (1) Lands to be in as 
compact a body as possible. (2) Pre- 
ference given to lands of highest pro- 


ductivity. (3) Settlers living on and 
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CALIFORNIA 
susscnieete «REAL ESTATE’? 


THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE 
CAL. STATE REALTY FEDERATION 


A state-wide institution; quasi public in character: organized to protect both its 
members and the pnblic at large from irresponsible and dishonest dealers in Real 
Estate. It has no land for sale. SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Address REAL ESTATE PUBLISHING CO., 
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cultivating their 
first consideration. 
to be given preference over large 
holder. Farm plats and exclusion 
lines already prepared, and subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of the 
Water Users association, will all be 
taken into account and when the ten- 
tative result is announced, objectors 
will be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent their grievances. 


lands to be given 
(4) Small holder 


* we * 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that more land is subscribed to the 
Water Users association than will be 
designated to receive it when the ini- 
tial allotment is made. This is no 
embarrassment for it is a contingency 
expected from the beginning. It was 
predicted that it would be desirable 
for economic distribution and project 
administration, to take in eventually, 
some small tracts that had not hither- 
to been subscribed. Also other 
tracts were subscribed and the owners 
paid their small assessments in the 
hope that they might be among the 
elect. in the event that there was a 
surplus of water to dispose of. 

Some years ago when the contract 
was first entered into with the gov- 
ernment, announcement was made 
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TIE PHOENIX SAVINGS 
BANK AND TRVST COMPANY 


‘¢ “THE BANK FOR SAVINGS’”’ 


3 


PHOENIX-ARIZONA 


Open A Savings Account 


Every young man and woman should 


have a savings account. 


You should 


make it a rule and practice of life to 
/save a part of your earnings, if pos- 


sible. 


You can open a Savings ac- 


count at this Bank for the sum of one 


dollar. 


We pay FOUR PER CENT 


compounded semi-annually. oe : 


PHOENIX 


— é 


NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


_— 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $150,000.00 
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closing the subscription, books, but 
permitting all who might apply later, 
to place their lands on a4 ‘“‘waiting 
list”, by the payment of a small fee 
per acre, for each month that elapsed 
between the closing of the subscrip- 
tion books and the date of applica- 
tion and payment. That penalty to 
date amounts to 88 cents per acre. 

September 2, 1913, the board of 
governors again closed the subscriv- 
tion books with the condition that any 
future applications for subscriptions 
would be acted on by the board. Prev- 
ious to this time settlers, chiefly 
homesteaders, across the river and 
south of Phoenix, had furnished the 
reclamation service with money for 
building the Western and High Line 
canals, with the understanding that 
their lands would be taken into the 
reservoir district. At the October 
meeting of the board these lands were 
taken in, fulfilling the agreement with 
the settlers and the spirit of the recla- 
mation law, that homebuilders would 
be given preference over speculators. 
It is timely to repeat for the benefit 
of readers elsewhere, that there is no 
more homestead land available under 
the project, unless it be a chance par- 
cel of land that others have over- 
looked. 

* * * 

Mention was made in the August 
number of this magazine, of the 
probable early construction of a per- 
manent weir dam across Salt river, 
between Phoenix and Tempe ata 
point known to fame as the “Joint 
Head” of several of the old canals, 
to replace the brush dam that has 
been reconstructed several times a 
year for many years past. The mis- 
sion of this dam is to “pick-up” the 
water that escapes the Granite Reef 
dam, or rises to the surface between 
the two points. About 3000 inches is 
thus saved to the farmers. 


The new dam is now under con- 
struction. It will consist of two 
concrete walls rising a foot or so 


above the bed of the river, the area 
between being filled with rock. There 
will be no storage, the purpose being 
to merely raise the water sufficiently 
to divert it into the canal. One of 
these walls is now finished and the 
other is under way. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
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STANDARD SCALE and SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago. Low Charging Concrete Mixers, Etc. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peonia, Ill. 
Square Deal Fence, Field and Poultry. 


Metal Shingles, Etc. 


FAIRBANKS MORSE CoO., - - cs . , 
Engines, Scales, Trucks, Ete. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Well Casing, Starters, Etc. 
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ject at this point, is the possibility 
of establishing a pumping plant with 
which much more water could be 
taken from the underground flow and 
elevated to the canal. 

* * * 

No water has been turned into the 
new Crosscut canal yet for the reason 
that the power house is not ready to 
require it and the water can be bet- 
ter utilized for crops at this season, let- 
ting the soaking of the new canal 
wait until flood time. 

The forms and steel for the founda- 
tion of the power house are now in 
and the pouring of concrete will be- 
gin before this writing reaches its 
readers. Two carloads of the machin- 
ery which is to develop 6,000 h.p. 
hydro-electric power, are now on the 
ground. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC. 

Of Arizona, the New State Magazine, 
published monthly at Phoenix, Ariz., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Note.—This statement is to be made 
in duplicate, both copies to be deliv- 
ered by the publisher to the postmas- 
ter, who will send one copy to the 
third assistant postmaster general 
(division of classification), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other in the 
files of the postoffice. 

Name of Editor: C. S. Scott; post 
office address, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Managing Editor: C. S. Scott, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Business Manager: 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


H. P. DeMund, 


Publisher: State Publishing Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Owners: (If a corporation, give 


names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock.) C. S. Scott, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; H. P. DeMund, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Otis E. Young, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Known bondholders, mortgages, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 
CS. SCODT 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 8th day of October, 1913. 
(SEAL.) GEO. A. MINTZ, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 16, 1916) 


ARIZONA HARDWARE SUPPLY CO. 


Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Agents 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boost Arizona. Let us hear from you 


Warehouses & Main Office, Cor. 3rd Ave. and Jackson St. 


Responsive to the request of farm- 
ers under the old canals, that the 
reclamation service take over their 
private laterals, the service has indi- 
cated its willingness to do so on the 
following conditions: That the ditches 
be cleaned of brush and weeds; that 
rights of way accompany the transfer, 
and that the delivery ot water be to 
tracts of not less than 160 acres of 
land. 


The Water 
paratory to its larger share in the ad- 


Users association, pre- 


ministering of the project in the near 
future, has decided to secure the ser- 


vices of an irrigation engineer and 


later to employ an electrical engineer 
also. Their work will be to serve the 
board of governors in an advisory ca- 
pacity, checking the plans and opera- 
tions of the reclamation service. 
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Arizona in Picture and Story 


will appear in 


The Arizona Gazette’s Greater Arizona Tourist and fHome- 
seeker Edition —60 to 70 pages 


the Handsomest and Most interesting newspaper edition ever printed in 
the Southwest. ‘ 

__ Space will not permit to publish acomplete table of contents. Beau- 
tiful full-page (15x20) illustrations will appear throughout the paper of 
the Scenic Spots and Views along the highways and good roads of Arizona 
hundreds of views ofall parts of the State, printed in a rich photo color 
tint ink, showing the green fields of Alfalfa, the Orchards and Cattle 
Ranches the Mines and Smelters. Articles by prominent and capable 
writers will tellthe story of Arizona’s prosperity. 

Every County will be represented in this edition by word and picture. 
Every one should possess a copy of this issne. It will entertain you and 
instruct you in showing you the remarkable development of your State 
—it will make a valuable reference book for your library, a ready refer- 
ence and encyclopedia of Arizona’s resources. 

You cannot afford to be without it. Send in your order to THE ARIZONA 
GAZETTE now or order through your newsdealers. 


Price10 cents percopy. Published November3 


Send a copy to that friend of yours back East, West, North or South 
It willcontain much that will interest him, much information for the 
prospective homeseeker and investor. Show him the prosperity and the 
Opportunities of your State and your community. 

Fill out the attached coupon or write the names plainly on a sheet of paper and 
mailto THE ARIZONA GAZETTE with money order, stamps or check, at 10c 
per copy for as many copies as you wish to send, and we will mail them for you with- 
out extra charge to you, if orders are received before November I. 


BOOST FOR GREATER ARIZONA—It’s your duty and should be your pleasure. 


PUBLISHERS ARIZONA GAZETTE, Phoenix, Arizona: 


Eaclosed fisd  - ee eee for which please mail to the 
following addresses copies of The Arizona Gazette’s Greater Arizona Tourist and Homeseeker 
Ed tion: Address 
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NEWPORT ROLLING MILL CO., 
Newport Ky. (Globe Brand) 
Black and galvanized sheets, painted and 
galvanized roofing and siding. 


KELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Stationary and portable Santo 


Vacuum cleaners 


MILWAUKEE ARTISTIC METAL CEILING CO. 
Metal Ceiling 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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CONCRETE PIPE QUMED), 


Mode in ALL SIZES tat the marea st Also Latest Imoroved EeVLOSttAn Gates 


‘A PORTE IND: 


See Our Exhibit 
AT THE FAIR 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT Tak FAIR 


We can go right on your farm with our Pipe Molds and make and lay your pipe to order, 
making the cost very nominal. We are agents for the Kellar Thompson Company’s Irriga- 
tion Supplies and can fill orders on short notice. Write for catalogue. 


MARICOPA COUNTY CONCRETE COMPANY 


Phone 1315 202 North Seventh Avenue Phoenix 
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KUNZ BROS. & MESSINGER 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Hollow Building Tile 


Is the coming Building Material for all Purposes in this 
climate, is the only real 


Fire Proof Material 


We also manufacture Fire and Building Brick 
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Permanent Pavements and int 
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See us about— : 
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Tennis Courts 
Stdewalks * 
Driveways 

Asphalt Floors for 
Factories and Warehouses 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING CO, 


321—322 Fleming Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 3 
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ALHAMBRA BRICK AND TILE COMPANY 


235 West Washington Street 
Phone 1252 PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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INERAL SOAP 
INED IN ARIZ. 
ADE In Phoenix 
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You Can Beat Death’s Game 


Whether you live or die, if you carry a Life or Endowment Policy (all desirable forms written) with the 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Its guarantee fund to protect policy holders is $1,691,398.68. The safety, popularity and success of the Company 
is demonstrated by the following: 


Contains No Animel Fat 


The only ingredients are a 
sweet scented nut oil used in 
connection with the product 


Comparative Statement Showing Yearly Growth of Company. 


of a mine on Tip Top Moun- rege Assets Guarantee Fund to oe enaraers Insurance In oe 
ain, hence the name "$250 389,45 $130,218.22 shir 00 

Dec. 31, 1903 Dee. 31, 1903 ¢. 31, 1903 
TIP TOP <() AP $479,549.12 $145,171.77 , a2, 862. 00 

Dec. 31, 1904 Dec. 31, 1904 

$662,561.96 $162,052.64 $10.135,564.00 

Dec. 31, 1905 Dec. 31, 1905 Dec. 31, 1905 
(elnthers uperiectly't coftens $803,551.42 $163,158.88 $14,197,834.00 
hard water, removes dirt, $928, 388. "49 $1 14, 246, 61 $1 5,422,287, 00 
grease and paint, is an ideal Dec. 3 31, 19 .. 81, 1907 


bias Hm ait 1908 Dec. 31, 1906 


$1,479, ats 07 $232, ait. 01 $20, 506,89 827.00 
$2,130,550,17 $532,131.39 $23,289,014,00 
$2,584,469.43 $553,669.95 $27,532,011.00 


Dec. 31, 1911 Dec. 31, 1911 Dec. 31, 1911 


$3,085,122.30 $589,511.81 $30,610,632.00 
$8,001,457.21 $1,691,398.68 $71,41 1,018.00 


egy 3 3. Bil yy en $8 % years ae $4 " years 
% % 


skin and 


Cures Eczema, Sunburn, Dis- 
eased Scalp. Prickly Heat and 
all Skin Diseases 


Box of 3 regular size Bars 50c Postpaid 


FREE SAMPLE 


will be sent to all filling out and mailing 
this Coupon 


TIP TOP SOAP COMPANY 


P. O. Box 208, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Please send free sample of your Soap to 


For further information concerning this Company, or answer to any question in connection with Life Insurance, address P, O. Box 595 Phoenix 


orcaton A, K. STACY, — “pioeix, arizona 
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When answering an advertisement, mention the Arizona Magazine. 
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Let Us Have Your Mail Orders 


Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Iron 
Steel and Blacksmith’s Supplies, 
Ellwood Fence, Great Majestic 
Ranges and Henckel’s Cutlery 
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TALBOT & HUBBARD, Incorporated 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
“AT THE SIGN OF THE DOG” 


17-19 East Washington Street 18-22 East Jefferson Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Pay Your Bills 
By Check 


It costs you nothing; we supply the check book. 

It is easier to mail a check than go around in all kinds of 
weather to pay the bills with cash. 

The Bank does your bookkeeping; keeps your receipts 
(cancelled checks) until you call for them, and presents an 
orderly systematic statement of your account on request. 
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THE PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK 


Phoenix National Bank Bldg. 
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MILK 
CREAM 


These are necessities of plain 
as well as luxurious living. 


BUTTER 
4 |S) Sh] ee oe eres 


humble. Write, Telephone or Call on the 


Cleanest Dairy On Earth 


Ask your dealer for 
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and our wagons will serve you. 
our products. 


. . HASSAYAMPA CREAMERY 


Telephone 76l Jackson Street and 5th Avenue Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Spineless Cactus 


I have 150,000 slabs or plants of perfected varieties 
Spineless Cactus for sale at very low prices. 


These varieties were selected on account of their 
hardiness and cold resisting qualities. They are 
heavy producers of forage and fruit. 

Now is the time to plant. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


F. E. MONTEVERDE, 


323 Security Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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When answering an advertisement, mention the Arizona Magazine. 


ARIZONA 
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~ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Surrounded By The Richest Irrigated Land 
In The World 


There are more opportunities to make a fortune 
in Phoenix and the Salt River Valley than any 
other section of the universe. 


We Specialize in 2} to 20 Acre Tracts, City Homes, Lots or 


KX 


Homes Built to Your Order. Easy Terms Given to All 


Purchasers. 8% Guaranteed Mortgage Loans 


GREENE & GRIFFIN COMPANY 


127 North Central Avenue Phoenix, Arizona 
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Come and see us——Buy or not 


ALWAYS COURTEOUS 
Blankets and Comfortables 


On the Second Floor 
We are showing a very large assortment of fine Blankets in unusual and 
exclusive designs and colorings; also Quilts with down and wool fillings 
Cool Nights Coming 


and nothing will keep you warmer than a good Blanket or Quilt. 
have them at all prices 


Our Trunk Department 


has just received a carload of Trunks of all sizes. They are just the thing 
you need to put your summer things away as we have them with all the 
compartments in them 


DORRIS--HEYMAN FURNITURE CO. 


ARIZONA’S LEADING HOUSE FURNISHERS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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When answering an advertisement, mention the Arizona Magazine. 
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AFTER FIFTEEN SY HAIRS 


OR 


Practical Experience in the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, | am enabled to advise 
intelligently on the value of Lands and 
the best Location. 


Small Farms Are My Specialty 


I now have a number of good bargains in 
5,-10 and 20-acre tracts, all close in. 
Call on or write 


A.W. BEN NE 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA 
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Make Our Bank 
YOUR BANK 


START AN 
ACCOUNT 
BY MAIL 


Our bank is strong. It can afford liberal treatment 
Established in 1881 with a present 


capital of $200,000 and surplus and profits equaling 


to its patrons. 


$165,000 our service is safe and satisfactory. 


THE NATIONAL BANK of ARIZONA 


‘*The Old Reliable’”’ 
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Land Watered from the Roosevelt Reservoir 
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We Deliver Your Purchases F 
By PARCELS Post Ifee 


A two cent stamp places the advantages of the carefully selected stocks of these 


The Cream of the Salt River Valley 


Greatest Alfalfa District in World 
It is the Dairy Man’s Paradise 


Information free. Call or address 


three great stores at your command. We will deliver FREE all purchases 
from our Men’s Furnishing, Dry Goods, Shoe, Women’s Furnishing Depart- 


ments. Order by mail or long distance phone. Your order goes into a skilled 


16°We Adame St. Phoenix 
Phoenix Trust 


shopper's hands and will receive as prompt and careful attention as if you 


were shopping personally. 
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To the Good People of Arizona: 


We have not time to say much, we are too 
busy supplying ARIZONA PORTLAND 


CEMENT to the Best People in the World, 


Arizonians. 


ARIZONA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
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This Is A Picture 


OF A “Little Landers’’ 
HOME IN THE SALT RIVER VALLEY 


YOU can possess one, with like environment, having the same stage setting, if you 
accept the offer outlined in ‘Security Acres--orchard plan” 


FOR MONTHS WE HAVE TOLD YOU 


HOW itis possible for YOU to owna 5 or 10 acre paradise-plumes. 

“Orchard Home” in the Salt River Vallcy. H OW, for the first three to five years, we will care for 
——THE PLACE that grows the highest priced fruits in the this young orchard under expert supervision. 

United States. LO Wwe will grow “cover crops” for you, between the 

HOW you can buy this “Orchard Home” on the easy rows of young trees, to help pay expenses. 

payment plan. ~HOW at the expiration of that time, this “Orchard 
et Oa you can keep plugging at your present employ- Home” will NET you from $2500 to $5000 a year 

ment, while the orchard evolves from pin-feathers to AND) KEERSTCOURSPOR LIFE: 


So 
APRICOTS 
ALMONDS 
PLUMS 
FIGS 
LEMONS 
NECTARINES 


ORANGES 
OLIVES 
PEACHES 
PEARS 
PRUNES 
GRAPE-FRUIT 
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“THIS offer is the best of it’s kind ever presented by any to Honolulu, H. I. 

legitimate company. ——THIS offer, like all good things, will not last forever, and 
THIS offer is being accepted by those seeking financial emphatically states “first come—first served.” 

freedom and a competence for old age. ~—-THIS offer is made by one of the most responsible and 
THIS offer is interesting people from Portland, Maine reliable firms in the United States. 


WHY DON’T YOU INVESTIGATE THIS TODAY? 


CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


e e e 
ARIZONA SECURITIES & INVESTMENT CO. Arizona Securities & Investment 
Please mail ‘“Security Acres-Orchard Plan” 


ite te 6 ie ee ete ee PHOENIX Company ARIZONA 


Address 


Arizona's Largest Development Gompany 
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